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i'U I HE KIM roil of THl l \lVFhbl 1 1 YfAtlAZIM. 

Sm— In the " Memoir of Samuel Forde, a Cork Artist,” which appeared 
in your last number, it is stated by the writer, that he fears « the reliefs of 
Forde's * design for a monument 1 are lost.” I am glad, for the sake of 
art, and of the memory of our gifted countryman, that I can contradict this. 
These beautiful works — the artist's only efforts in sculpture — arc nut lost. 
They are in excellent preservation, and in the safe keeping of one who 
knows their value. 

At the sale of the effects of the late Mr. George Paine, of Cork, they 
were bought up liy the auctioneer, Mr. McDonnell, and from him I pur- 
chased them about three ycar^sincc. 

L am, sir, your very obedient synnnt, 

• Samull II. Mi Ltiiici , Clerk. 


Biillinteaiplr, Coik, \lnrrh 1G, 1842. 
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TA1.I* OF Till: TRAINS J STING SOME CHAPTERS OF RAILROAD ROMANCE. 

IIY TILIIL'UY THAMP, QUEK.N’s MESSENGER. 

NO. I THE WHITE LACE BONNET. 


Let no enthusiast oF tlie pnstcral or 
romantic .school, no fair reader, with 
eyes “deeply, darkly. beautifully blue, 11 
sneer at the title of my paper. I 
have written it after much and mature 
meditation. 

It would be absurd to deny that the 
great and material changes which our 
progress in ri\ilizAtion and the arts 
effect, should not impress literature, 
as well as manners ; that the tone of 
our thoughts, as much us the temper 
of our actions, should not sympathize 
with the giant strides of inventive 
genius. \Ve have hut to look abroad, 
and confess the fact. The facilities of 
travel, which our day confers, have 
given a new and a different impulse to 
the human mind — the man is no longer 
deemed a wonder, who has journeyed 
some hundred miles from home — the 
miracle will soon Lc lie, who has not 
been every where. 

To persist, therefore, in dwelling 
on the same features, the same for- 
tunes, and the same characters of man- 
kind, while all around us is undergo- 
ing 1 » great and a formidable revolu- 
tion, appears to me as insane an effort, 
as though we should try to preserve 
our equilibrium during the shock of 
an earthquake. 

The stage lost much of its fascina- 
tion, when, by fhe diffusion of litera- 
, tape, ixyxi could read at home, what 
once*. they ^re obliged to go abroad 
to see. Historical ntmels, in the same 
way, failed to produce the same excite- 
jnent. as the readers became rnoro 
Tol. XXV.— No. 145. 


conversant with the passages of history 
which suggested them. 'Fhe battle 
and murder school, the raw-head and 
bloody-bones literature, pales before 
the commonest cornner*s inquest in 
« The Times; 9 and even Boz can 
scarce stand competition with the 
“ vie iutbitc 99 of a union work-house. 
What, then, is to be done 1 Qua 
rcf'io term remains to lie explored? 
Have we not ransacked every clime 
and country, from the Russian to the 
lied Man ? from the domestic habits 
of Sweden, to the wild life of the 
Prairies ? have we not had kings and 
kuisgrs, popes, cardinals, and ministers 
to satiety ? The land service and the 
sea service have furnished their quota 
of scenes ; and 1 am not sure, but 
that the revenue and coast-guard may 
have been pressed into the service. 
Personalities have been a stock in trade 
to some — and coarse satires on well- 
known characters of fashionable life, 
have made the reputation of others. 

From the palace to the poor-house, 
from the forum to the factory, all has 
been searched and rfinsacked for a new 
view of life, or a new picture of man- 
ners. Some have evwi gone into the 
recesses of the earth, and investigated 
the amuiu of a coal mine, in the hope 
of eliciting* a novelty. Yet, all this 
time, the great reforiner has been left 
to accomplish his operations without 
note or comment ; and while thunder- 
ing along the earth, or ploughing the 
sea, with giant speed and giant 2 »w er, 
meu have not endeavoured to track his 
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influence upon humanity* nor work 9 
out itny evidences -of those strange 
thanges he is effecting over the whole 
surface of society. The steam-engine 
,is not merely a power to turn the 
wheels of mashanism — it heats and 
throbs within The heart of a nation* 
and is felt in every fibre, and recog- 
nized in every sinew of civilized man. 

How vain* to tell us now of the 
lover’s bark skimming the midnight 
sea* or speak of a felucca* and its 
pirate crew* stealing stealthily across 
the waters. A suitor would come to 
seek his mistress in the Iron Duke, of 
three hundred horse-power ; and a 
smuggler would have no chance* if he 
had not a smoking galley* with Watts’ 
patent boilers ! 

WJiat absurdity* to speak of a 
runaway couple* in vain pursued by an 
angry parent on the road to Gretna- 
green — an express engine* with a stoker 
and a driver* would make the deserted 
father overtake them in no time 1 

Instead of the characters of a story 
remaining stupidly in one place* the 
novelist now can conduct his tale to 
the tune of thirty miles an hour* and 
start his company in the first class of 
the Great Western. No difficulty to 
preserve the unities ! Here he journeys 
with bag and baggage, and can bring 
twenty or more families along with 
him* if he like. Not limiting tlfb de- 
scription of scenery to one place* or 
spot* he whisks his reader through a 
dozen counties in a chapter* and gives 
him a bird's-eye glance of half Eng- 
land as he goes; thus* liow original 
tho breaks which would arise from an 
occasional halt, what an afflicting inter- 
ruption to a love story* the cry of the 
guard* " Coventry, Coventry* Coven- 
try or any gentleman* “Trmg,Tring* 
Tring,” with the more agreeable inter- 
jection of “ tea, or coffee* sir — one 
brandy and soda-water — Times * Chro- 
nicle, or Globe” 

How would thetgreat realties of life 
flash upon the reader's mind* and how 
insensibly woulC he amalgamate fact 
with fiction ! And lastly! think* reflect* 
wha^pew catastrophe would open upon 
an author’s vision ; for* while to the 
gentler novelist* like Mrs. Gore* an 
eternal separation might ensue from 
starting with 1 the wrong train — the 
bloody-minded school wquld revel in ex- 
plo^qns and concussions— rent boilers* 
insane luggage trains* flattening the 


Oil gentlemen like puffers. Here is a 
vista for imagination — here is scope 
fqr at least fifty years to come. I do 
not wish to allude to the accessary 
consequences of this new literary 
school, though I am certain music and 
tho fine arts would both benefit by its 
introduction* and one of the popular 
melodies of the day would he — “ We 
* met, ’twas in a tunnel." 1 hope my 
literary brethren will appreciate the 
candour aigl generosity with \fhich 
1 point out to them this new and un- 
claimed spot in Parnassus. *No petty, 
jealousies — no miserable self-intcres^, 
hive weighed with me — I am willing 
to give them a share* n my discovered 
country, well aware that there is space 
and settlement for us all — locations 
for every fancy — allotments for every 
quality of genius ; for myself* I re- 
serve nothing — satisfied with the fame 
of a Columbus* I can look forward 
to> glorious future, and endure all 
the neglect and indifference of present 
ingratitude. Meanwhile* less with 
the hope of amusing the reader than 
illustrating my theory, I shall jot 
down some of my own experiences, 
and give them a short series of tho 
€S Romance of a railroad.” 

Rut, crc I begin, let me make one 
explanation for the benefit of the 
reiulcr and myself. 

The class of literature which I am 
now about to introduce to the public* 
unhappily debars me from tlfe employ- 
ment of the habitual tone and the 
ordinary aids to interest* prescriptive 
right has conferred on the novelist. I 
can neither commence with — “ It was 
late in the winter of 1754> as three 
travellers," &o. &c. ; or, “ The sun was 
setting;" or. The moon was rising;" or* 
M The stars were twinkling;" or, “ On 
the 15th Feb.* 1573* a figure* attired in 
the costume of northern Italy* was seen 
to blow his nose or* in fact* is there a 
single limit to tho mode in which I 
may please to open my tale ; my way 
lies in a country where there are no 
roads* and there is no one to cry out* 
" keep your own side of the way.” 
Now, then* for 

(t THK WHITE LAC’i BONNET.” 

It is about two years since I. was o.iG 
of that strange and busy mob of ,ome 
five hundred people, who were assem- 
bled on the platform in the Euston- 
square station a few minutes previous,. 
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to the starting of the morning mail- 
train for Birmingham. To the un- 
occupied observer the scene inignt 
have been an amusing one — the little 
domestic incidents of leave-taking and 
embracing-^the careful looking after 
luggage anu parcels — the watchful 
anxieties for a lost cloak, or a stray 
carpet-hag, blending with the aflec-* 
tionato farewells of parting, are all 
curiftus, while the studiems prepara- 
tions for comfort of the old gentleman 
in the roitpf, oddly contrast with simi- 
lar arrangements on a more limited 
stale by the poor soldier's wife in the 
third-class carrii^e. 

Small as the segment of humanity 
is, it is a type of the great world to 
which it belongs. 

I muintered carelessly along the 
boarded terrace, investigating, by the 
light of the guard's lantern, the in- 
mates of the different carriages — and, 
calling to my assistance iny tact as a 
physiognomist as to what party 1 should 
select for my fellow-passengers — not 
in there, assuredly," said 1 to myself, 
as 1 saw the aquiline noses and dark 
eyes of two Hamburgh Jews ; u nor 
here, either — I cannot stand a day in 
a nursery ; nor will this party suit 
me, that old gentleman is snoring 
already and so I walked on until at 
last I bethought me of an empty car- 
riage, as at least possessing negative 
benefits, Since positive ones wore de- 
nied me. Scarcely had the churlish 
determination seized me, when the 
glare of the light fell upon the side of 
a bonnet of white lace, through whoso 
transparent texture a singularly lovely 
profile could he seen. Features, 
purely Greek in their character, tinged 
with a most delicate colour, were de- 
fined by a dark mass of hair, worn in 
a deep hand along the cheek almost to 
the chin. There was a sweetness — a 
look of guileless innocence in the cha- 
racter of the face which, even by the 
flitting light of the lantern, struck me 
* strongly. 1 made the guard halt, and 
peeped into the carriage as if seeking 
for a friend. By the uncertain flicker- 
ing, 1 could detect the figure of a 
man, apparently a young one, by the 
lady's side ; the carriage had no other 
traveller. “ This will do,” thought I, 
as 1 openefi the doqf, and took my 
place on the opposite side. 
e Every traveller knows that loco- 
motion must precede conversation ; 


the veriest comimrf-place cannoj . be 
hazarded, till the* piston is in motiqp* 
or the paddles are flapping. The word 
“ go on," is as much for the passen- a 
gers as the vehicle, aid the train and 
the tongues are set in movement toge- 
ther ; as for myself, I have been long 
upon the road, and might travestie 
the words of our native poet, and 
say — 

“ My liomc is on the highway.” 

1 havo therefore cultivated, and I 
trust, with some success, the tact of 
divining the characters, condition, and 
runk of my fellow-travellers-^-the spe- 
culation on whose peculiarities, has 
often served to wile away the tedious- 
ness of many a w earisome road, and 
many an uninteresting journey. 

The little lamp which hung aloft, 
gave me hut slight opportunity of pro- 
secuting my favourite study on this 
occasion. All that I could trace, was 
the outline of a young and delicately- 
formed girl, enveloped in a cachmere 
shawl — a slight and inadequate muffling 
for the road at such a season. Tho 
gentleman at her side was attired in 
w'hat seemed a dress-coat, nor was he 
provided with any other defence against 
the cold of the morning. 

Scarcely had I ascertained these two 
facts, when the lamp flared, flickered, 
and went out, leaving me to speculate 
on these vague, but yet remarkable 
traits in the couple before me. “ What 
can they be ?’* “ who are they ?” 
“ wficre do they come from ?” “ where 
are they going?” were all questions 
which naturally presented themselves 
to me in turn ; yet, every inquiry 
resolved itself into the one, “ why has 
she not a cloak? why has not he 
got a l'etersliain l" Long and patiently 
did 1 discuss these points with myself, 
and framed numerous hypotheses to 
account for the circumstance — hut 
still with comparatively little satisfac- 
tion, as objections presented themselves 
to each conclusion ; and although, in 
turn, I had madeAhirn a runaway 
clerk from Cdhtts’s, a Liverpool actor, 
a member of the swell-mob, and a 
bagman — yet I could not, for the life 
of me, include her in the category of 
such an individual's cdfnpanions. Nei- 
ther spoke, so that from* thei% voices, 
that best of all tests, nothing could be 
learned. * 

Wearied by my doubts, and worried 
by the interruption to my sleep, the 



earljb rising necessitated, I full soon 
into a sound doze, lulled by the 
soothing u strains" a locomotive so emi- 
ssion tly is endowed with. The tremu- 
lous quavering of the carriage, the 
dull roll of the heavy wheels, the con- 
vulsive beating and heaving of the 
black monster itself, gave the tone to 
my sleeping thoughts, and my dreams 
were of the darkest. 1 thought that, 
in a gloomy silence, we were journey- 
ing over a wild and trackless plain, 
with no sight nor sound of man, save 
such as accompanied our sad proces- 
sion ; that dead and leafless trees were 
grouped about, and roofless dwellings 
and blackened walls marked the dreary 
earth ; dark sluggish streams stole 
heavily past, with noisome weeds upon 
their surface ; while along the sedgy 
banks, sat leprous and glossy reptiles, 
glaring, with round eyes, upon us. 
Suddenly, it seemed as if our speed 
increased ; the earth and sky flew 
faster past, and objects became dim 
and indistinct ; a misty maze of dark 
plain, and clouded heaven, were all 
1 could discern ; while straight in 
front, by the lurid glare of a fire, 
whose sparks flitted round and about, 
two dark shapes danced a wild and 
goblin measure, tossing their black 
limbs with frantic gesture, while -they 
brandished in their hands bars of 
seething iron ; one, larger, and more 
dreadful than the other, sung in a 
“ rauque” voice, that sounded like the 
clank of machinery, a rude song, beat- 
ing time to the tune with his iron bar. 
The monotonous measure of the chant, 
which seldom varied in its note. Bank 
deep into my chilled heart — and 1 think 
I hear still. 


TIIE SONG OF TIIE STOKER. 

Rake, rake, rake. 

Ashes, cinders, and coal ; 

The fire we make, , 

Must never slake, 

Like the fire tljat roasts a soul. 

Hurrah ! my boys, ’tis a 'glorious noise, 

f list to the stormy main ; 
nor wave-lash 'd shorc^ 

Nor lion’s roar. 

E'er equol'd Aduggago train. 

'Heath (he parting sun, our course we 
run, & p 

No water to slake onr thirst ; 

NorWer a pool. 

Our tongue to cool, 

Except the boiler burst. 


The courser fast, the trumpet's blast, 
£igh after us in vain ; 

And even the wind. 

We leave behind, 

With the speed of a special train* 

Swift we pass o'er tho wihftnorass, 

Tho* the night ho starless and black ; 
• Onward we go, 

Where the snipe flies low, 

Nor man dares follow our track. m 
% 

A mile a minute, on we go, 

Hurrah for my courier fast* 

Ilia coal black mane. 

And his fiery train, 

And his breath — a ftrnacc blast. 

On and on, till the day is gone, 

We rush with a goblin scgpam ; 

And the cities, at night. 

They start, with affright, 

At the cry of escaping steam. 

Hang, bang, bang ! 

Shake, shiver, and throb; 

The sound of our feet, 

Is the piston’s beat. 

And tho opening valve onr sob ! 

Onr union- jack is the smoke-train black. 
That thick from the funnel rolls ; 

And our hounding hark. 

Is a gloomy ark, 

And our cargo — human souls. 

Rako, rake, rake. 

Ashes, cinders, and coal ; 

The fire wc make. 

Must, never slake. 

Like the fire that roasts a soul. 

“ Bang, hang, bang," said I, aloud, 
repeating this infernal “ refrain,” and 
with an energy that made my two 
fellow-travellers burst out laughing. 
This awakened me from my sleep, and 
enabled me to throw off the fearful 
incubus which rested on my bosom ; 
so strongly, however, was the image 
of mj dream — so vivid the picture my 
mind had conjured up — and stranger 
than all, so perfect was the memory of 
the demoniac song, that 1 could not 
help relating the whole vision, and 
repeating for my companions the words, 
as I have hero done for the reader. 
As I proceeded in mygiarrative, I had 
ample time to observe the couple 
before ire. The lady, for it* is 4 but 
suitable to begin with herf was young, 
she could scarcely i have been more 
than twenty — and looked, by the broad 
davlight, even handsomer than by the* 
glare of the guard’s lantern ; she was 
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slight* hut as well Ins I could observe* 
her figure was very gracefully formed, 
and with a decided air of elegance, 
detectable even in the ease and repose 
of hei* attitude. Her dress was of 
pale blue siI4* around the collar of 
which she wore a pr< fusion of rich 
lace* of what peculiar loom I am, un- 
happily* unable to say — nor would I 
allude to the circumstance, save, that 
it formed one of the most eu^iarrassing 
prtblems in my efforts at divining her 
rank and condition ; never was there 
suph a travelling costume, and although 
it suited perfectly the frail and delicate 
beauty of the wearer, it ill accorded with 
the dingy “ conveniency" in which wo 
journeyed — even to her shoes and 
stockings, fBr I noticed these — the feet 
•were perfect — and gloves ; all the de- 
tails of her dress had a freshness and 
propriety one rarely or ever secs en- 
countering the wear and tear of the 
road. The young gentleman at her 
side — for he, too, was scarcely more 
than fivc-iind-twenty, at most — was 
also attired in a costume as little like 
that of a traveller — a dress-coat and 
evening waistcoat, over which a pro- 
fusion of chains were festooned in that 
mode so popular in our day, showed 
that he certainly, in arranging his cos- 
tume, had other thoughts than of 
wasting such attractions on the desert 
air of a railroad journey. lie w.is a 
good-looking young fellow, with that 
mixture of frankness and careless ease 
the youth of England so eminently 
possess, in contradistinction to the 
young men of other countries ; his 
manner and voice both attested that he 
belonged to a good class : and the 
general courtesy of his demeanour 
showed one who had lived in society. 
While he evinced an evident desire to 
enter into conversation and amuse his 
companion, there was still an appear- 
ance of agitation and incertitude about 
him* which showed that his mind was 
wandering very far from the topic 
before him. More than once he 
checked himself, iu the course of some 
casual merriment, and became sud- 
denly grave — while, from time to time, 
he whispered fb the young lady* 
ai* Appearance of anxiety and 
eagerness* his endcavourl could 
not effectually conceal- She* too* 
seemed agitated — but, I thought* less 
so than he ; it might he* how- 
ever* that from the habitual quietude 


of her manner* thf ttaits of emotion 
were less detectable by a stranger^ 
We had not journeyed far* when seve- 
ral new travellers entered the carriage* 
and thus broke up the litde intercourse 
which had begun to Be established 
between us. The new arrivals were 
amusing enough in their way— there 
* was a hearty old Quaker from Leeds* 
who was full of a dinner party he had 
been at with Feargus O'Connor* tho 
day before; there was an interesting 
yojwg fellow who had obtained a fel- 
lowship at Cambridge* and was going 
down to visit his family; and lastly* a 
loud- talking, loud-laughing member of 
the tail* in the highest possible spirits 
at the prospect of Irish politics* and ex- 
ulting in the festivities he was about to 
witness at Derrynane Abbey* whither 
he was then proceeding with some 
other Danaides* to visit* what Tom 
Steele calls, “ his august leader." My 
young friends, however* partook little 
in the amusement tho newly arrived tra- 
vellers afforded ; they neither relished 
the broad, quaint, common sense of 
the Quaker — the conversational cle- 
verness of the Cambridge man — or the 
pungent, though somewhat coarse, 
drollery of the “ Emeralder.” They sat 
either totally silent or conversing in a 
low, indistinct murmur* with their 
hca-tf turned towards each other. 
The Quaker left us at Warwick — the 
“ Fellow” took his leave soon after — 
and the O' somebody was left behind 
at a station ; the last thing I heard of 
him, being his frantic shouting as the 
train moved off* while he was endea- 
vouring to swallow a glass of hot bran- 
dy and water. We were alone then 
once more* but somehow the interval 
which had occurred had chilled the 
warm current of our intercourse; 
perhaps* too, the effects of a long 
day's journey were telling on us all* 
and wo felt that indisposition to 
converse which Bteals over even the 
most habitual traveller towards the 
close of a day on fj|! road. Partly 
from these caifses* and more strongly 
still from my dislike to obtvtide con- 
versation upon those whose minds were 
evidently pre-occupied* I too lay back 
in my seat and indued my own re- 
flections in silence. 1 hall sat for some 
time thus* I fcnow not exactly how 
long, when the voice of the younglady 
struck on my car ; it was one oftBose 
sweet* tinkling, silver sounds which 
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somehow when heard, however slight- 
ly, have the effect St once to dissipate 
'the dull routine of one's own thoughts, 
and suggest others more relative to 
the speaker. 

“ Had yoiA not better ask him !' 
said she ; “ I am sure he can tell you." 
The youth apparently demurred, while 
she insisted the more, and at length, 
as if yielding to her entreaty, he sud- 
denly turned towards ine and said, 
“ I'm a perfect stranger here, and would 
feel obliged if you could inform ine 
which is the best hotel in Liverpool?" 
Ho made a slight pause, and added, 
w I mean a quiet, family hotel." 

“ I raiely stop in the town myself," 
replied I ;■ “ but when 1 do, to break- 
fast or dine, I take the A del phi ; I'm 
sure you will find it very roinfor table." 

They again conversed for a few mo- 
ments together, and the young man, 
with an appearance of some hesitation, 
said, “ Do you mean to go there now, 
sir?" 

“ Yes,” said I, “ my intention is to 
take a hasty dinner before 1 start in 
the steamer for Ireland ; 1 see by my 
watch 1 shall have ample time to do 
so, as we shall arrive full half an hour 
before our time.” 

Another pause, and another little 
discussion ensued, the only words of 
which 1 could catch from the yDung 
lady being, “ I'm certain he will have 
no objection.” Conceiving that these 
referred to myself, and guessing at 
their probable import, 1 immediately 
said, " If you will allow me to be your 
guide, I shall feel most happy to show 
you the way; we can obtain a carriage 
at the station, and proceed thither at 
once." 

I was right in my surmise — both 
parties were profuse in their acknow- 
ledgments — the young man avowing 
that it was the very request he was 
about to make when 1 anticipated him. 
We arrived in due time at the stution, 
and having assisted my new acquaint- 
ances to alight, Jtfound little difficulty 
in placing them m a carriage, for lug- 
gagjg they had none, neither portman- 
teau nor carpct-bag — not even a dress- 
ing-case — a circumstance 'at which, 
however I might have endeavoured 
to avoid expressing my wonder, they 
seemed *to feel required an expla- 
nation at their hands f both looked 
conftrf&d and abashed — nor was it 
until by busying myself in the details 


of my own baggage! that I was emu 
bled to relieve them from the embar- 
rassment the circumstance occasioned. 

“ Here we are,” said 1 : “this is the 
A del phi,” as wc stopped at that com- 
fortable and hospitable portal, through 
which the fumes of brown gravy and 
ox- tail float with a savory odour, as 
pleasant to him who enters with dinner 
intentions, as it is tantalizing to the 
listless warulerer without. ' 

The lady thanked me with a smile, 
as I handed her into the hotise, and a 
very sweet smile too, and one I could 
have fancied the young man would have 
felt a little jealous oft if 1 had not seen 
the ten times more fascinating one slio 
bestowed on liim. 

The young man acknowledged my 
slight service with thanks, and made t 
a half gesture to shake hands at part- 
ing, which, though a failure, I rather 
liked, us evidencing, even in its awk- 
wardness, a kindness of disposition — 
for so it is. Gratitude smacks poorly 
w lien expressed in trim and measured 
phrase — it seems not the natural coin- 
age of the heart, when the impression 
betrays too clearly the mint of tho 
mind. 

“ Good bye,” said 1, as 1 watched 
their retiring figures up the wide stair- 
case. “ She's devilish pretty — and 
wliut a good figure — I did not think 
any other than a French w oman could 
adjust her shawl in that fashion.” And 
with these very soothing reflections 1 
betook myself to the coffee-room, and 
soon was deep in discussing the dis- 
tinctive merits of mulligatawny, mock- 
turtle, and mutton chops* or listening 
to that everlasting p.oan every waiter 
in England sings in praise of the 
“joint.” 

In all the luxury of my own little 
table, with my own little salt-seller, 
my own cruet-stand, my beer-glass, 
and its younger brother for wine, 1 sat 
awaiting the arrival of my fare, and t 
puzzling my brain as to the unknown 
travellers. Now had they been but 
clothed in the ordinary fashion of the 
road — if the lady hud worn a plaid 
cloak and a beaver bonnet — if the gen- 
tleman had a brown ^Taglioni and a 
cloth cap, with a cigar- case., peeping 
out of <iis breast-pocket, like every 
body else in ti^s smoky %’orld — had 
they hut the ordinary allowance of 
trunks and boxes — I should have been # 
coolly conning over the leading arti- 
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do of “ The Timet," or enjoying the 
spicy leader in the last Examiner ; but 
no — they had shrouded themselves irf 
a mystery, though not in garments ; 
and tly* result was, that I, gifted with 
that inquiring spirit which Paul Pry 
informs us iAlio characteristic of the 
age, actually tortured myself into a fever 
as to who and what they might be — the 
origin, the course, and the probable 
termination of their presented vent lire 
—for an adventure T determined it 
must be. People do such odd thingi 
now a-days,” said I, “there’s no Know- 
ing what the deuce they may be at. 1 
wish 1 even knew* their names, for 1 
am certain I shall read to-morrow or 
the next day in the second column of 
The Times * * Why w ill not \V. P. and 
C. 1\ I'cturn to their alllieted friends ? 
# Write at least — write to your bereaved 
parents, No. 12, Bussell -square ; or, 
if P. M. S. will not inform her mol her 
whither she has gone, the deaths of 
more than two of the family will be 
the consequence.’ Now could 1 only 
find out their names, L could relieve 
so much family apprehension" — lure 
comes the soup, however — admirable 
relief to a worried brain — how every 
mouthful swamps reflection - even the 
platitude of the waiter's face is, as the 
Methodists sav, “ a blessed privilege,” 
so agreeably Joes it divert the mind of 
a thought the more, ami suggest that 
pleasant facility so essential to the 
hour of dinner. The tureen was gone, 
and then came one of those strange in- 
teivals which all tavirns bestow, as if 
to test the extent of endurance and 
patience of their guests. 

My thoughts turned at once to their 
old track. “1 have it,” said has a bloody- 
minded suggestion shot through my 
brain. “ This is an affair of charcoal 
and oxalic acid — this is some damnable 
device of arsenic or sugar -of-lead — 
those young wretches liav c come down 
Jicre to poison themselves, and be smo- 
thered in that mede latterly Introduced 
among us. There will he a double- 
locked door and smell of carbonic gas 
through the key-hole in the morning. 
I have it all before me, even to the 
maudlin letter, • with its twenty-one 
YgFsts o&bad poetry at the foot of it. 
* I think ljhear the coroner’s change, and 
see the^tlirA shillings and eight pence 
halfpenny produced before the j ury, that 
# were found in the youth's possession, to- 
gether with a small key and a bill for a 


luncheon at Birmmgfcam. By Jove, 

1 will prevent it tlftugh ; I will spoil , 
their fun this time ; if they will havS 
physic*, let them have something just as 
nauseous, but not so injurious. My a 
own notion is a basin ofnhis soup and 
a slice of 1 the joint,’ and here it comes;” 
and thus my meditations w'ero again 
1 destined to be cut short, .and reverie 
give way to reality. 

I was just helping myself to my 
second slice of mutton, when the young 
man entered the coffee-room, and 
wftlked towards xnc. At first, his 
manner evinced hesitation and indeci- 
sion, and he turned to the fire-place, 
as if with some change of purpose, 
then, as if suddenly summoning his 
resolution, he came up to the table at 
w hich I sat, and said — 

“ Will you favour me with five 
minutes of your time?” 

“ By all means,” said I, “sit down 
here, and I’m your man ; you must 
excuse me, though, if T proceed with 
n.v dinner, as 1 see it is past six 
o’« lock, and the packet sails at seven.” 

“ Pray, proceed,” replied he, “your 
doing so, will in part excuse the liberty 
1 take, in obtruding myself upon you.” 

lie paused, and although 1 waited 
for him to resume, he appeared in no 
humour to do so, hut seemed moro 
confiffccd than before. 

“ llang it," said he at length, “ I 
am a very bungling ncgociator, and 
never, in my life, could manage a 
n Kit tv v of any difficulty.” 

“ Take a glass of sherry,” said I, 

“ try if that may not assist to recall 
your facilities.” 

“ No, no,” cried he, “ 1 have laken 
a bottle of it already, and, by Jove, I 
rather think iny head is only the inoro 
addled. Do you know that I am in a 
most confounded scrape, L have run 
away with that young lady ; we were 
at an evening party last-night touether, 
and came straight away from the sup- 
per table to the train.” 

“ indeed !” said Inlaying down my 
knife and foulc, not a little gratified 
that I was at length to learn the secret 
that had s^ long teazed me. “And, 
so you have run away with her !" 

“ Yes ; it was no sudden thought, 
however— at least, it was an old at- 
tachment ; 1 have knougn hA these 
two months.”* 

“ Oh ! oh 1” said I ; “ then/ there 
was prudence in the affair.” 
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“ Perhaps yofl wll Ray so,” said he, to encounter on such an occasion os 

• miifckly, “ when r tell you she has this ! 

' £30,000 in the Fund.-*, and something * f * ‘ Ho will certainly shoot me— he 
like £1,700 a-ycar besides — not that will shoot you — lie will kill us both!* 

># I care a straw for the money — but, in were the only words she could utter ; 
the eye of Ac world, that kind of and my blood actually t frozc at the 
thing "lias its eclat'* prospect before us. You may smile if 

“ So it has,” said I, “ and a very you like ; but let me tell you, that an 
pretty eclat it is, and one that, some- outraged father, with a pair of patent 
how, or another, preserves its attrac- revolving pistols, is no laughing mat- 
tions much longer than most sui prises ; ter. TIiom was nothing for it,*tlien, 
hut I do not sec the scrape after but to ‘holt.’ She saw that as soon 
all." as 1 did ; and although she eifdeavoured 

“ 1 am coming to that/' said Be, to persuade, me to suffer her to return 
glancing timidly around the room. ‘ onie alone, that, you know, I never 
“The affair occurred this wise: we could think of; affd so, after some 
were at an evening party — a kind of littledcMiiurrings, some tears, and some 
dejeunr , it was, on the Thames — rcsktam^we got to the Fusion-square 
Charlotte caino with her aunt — a station, just as the train •was going, 
shrewish old damsel, that has no Jove You may easily think, that neither of, 
for me ; in fact, she \ ery soon saw my us had much time for prepara- 
gaine, and resolved to thwart it. Well, tion. As for mysedf, I have come 
of course, I was obliged to he ino-t away with a ten-pound note in 
circumspect, and did not venture to iny purse, not a shilling more have I 
approach lier, not eveu to ask her to in my possession, and here v\ e are now, 
dance, the whole evening. As it grew half of that sum spent already, and 
late, however, l cither became more how vie are to get on to the north, 1 
courageous or less cautious and I did cannot, for the Tift* of me, conceive. ' 
ask her for a waltz. The old lady *■ Oh ! that's it," said I, peering at 

bristled up at once, and asked fur her him shrewdly from under my eyelids, 

shawl. Charlotte accepted my invita- “ Yes, that’s it, don't you think it 

tion, and said she would certainly not is had enough and lie spoke the 
retire so earl) ; and 1, to cut the mat- words with a reckless frankness, that 
ter short, led her to the top <jlp the satisfied all my scruples. “ 1 ought 
room. Wc waltzed together, and to tell you,” said he, “ that my name 
then had a ‘ gallop,' and after that is Hlnnden ; I am a lieutenant in the 
some champagne, and then another Huffs, on leave ; and now that you 
waltz ; for Charlotte was resol veil to know my secret, will you lend mo 
give the old lady a lesson — she has twenty pounds? which, perhaps, may 
spirit for any thing 1 Well, it was he enough to carry us forward — at 
growing late by this time, and we went least, it will do, until itowill he safe 
in search of the aunt at last ; hut, by for me to write for money.” 

Jove ! she was not to hu found. We “ Hut, what would bring you to the 
hunted every where for her, looked north,'' said 1; “why not put yourselves 
well in every corner of the supper- on board the mail-packet this evening, 
room, where it was most likely we and come to Dublin ? We will marry 
should discover her ; and at length, you there, just as cheaply ; pursuit of 
to our mutual horror and dismay, we you will be just as difficult; and. I'd 
learned, that she hud ordered the car- venture to say, you might choose a, 
riage up a full hour he fore, and gone worse land for the honeymoon." 
off, declaring t£*at she would send “Hut l have no moriev," said ho ; 
Charlotte’s father to fefrsh her home, “ you forgot that," 
as tfhe herself possessed no influence “ For the matter of money," said I, 
over her. Here was apretty jiusinesss — “ make your mind easy. If the young 

the old gentleman being, ns Charlotte lady is going away wifh her own co.i- 

often told me, die most choleric man sent — if, indeed, she is us an^iousdo , 

in Engtyid. He had killed two brother get martied as you are, make me the 

officers in dur/ls, and narrowly escaped banker, and I'll /jive her avvay, he the 

beinghanged at Maidstone, for shoot- bride's-maid, or ally thing else you 

ing^Pwaiter who delayed bringing him please." , 

hot water to shave— a pleasant old boy “ You arc a trump," said he, helping 
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himself to another glas* of my sherry ; 
ami then filling out a third, which , 
emptied the bottle, he slapped me on 
the shoulder, and said, “ 1 lore’s your 
health f now come up stairs.” 

" Stop a mogncnt,” said I, “ 1 must 
sec lior alone — there must be no tam- 
pering with the evidence.” 

He hesitated for a second, and sur- 
veyed me from head to foot, and whe- 
ther it was the number of wy double 
chiffb, or t^e rotundity of my waist- 
coast, divested his mind of any jealous 
scruples ; but he smiled coolly, and 
said, “ So you shall, old buck — we will 
never quarrel about that.” 

Up stairs we went accordingly, and 
into a handsome drawing-room on the 
first floor, ft one end of which, with 
her hciftl buried in her bauds, the 
young lady was sitting. 

“ Charlotte,” said lie, “this gentle- 
man is kind enough to take an interest 
in our fortunes, but lie desires a few 
words witli you alone.” 

I waved my hand to him to prevent 
his making any further explanation 
and as a signal to withdraw — he took 
the hint and left the room. 

Now, thought 1, this is the second 
r.et of the drama — what the deuce am 
1 to do here. In the first place, some 
might deem it my duty to admonish 
the young damsel on the impropriety 
of the stqp, to draw an afflicting pic- 
ture of her family, to make her weep 
hitter tears, and end by persuading 
her to take a first- class ticket in the 
up-train. This would be the grand 
parento-moral line, and I shame to 
confess it, it was never my for to. Se- 
condly, 1 might pursue the inquiry 
suggested by myself, and ascertain her 
real sentiments. This might he called 
the amico-auxiliary line. Or, lastly, I 
might try a little what might he done on 
my own score, aud not sec £30,000 and 
£ 1,700 a-ycar squandered by a cigar- 
•moking lieutenant in the Buffs. As 
there may be different opinions about 
this line, I shall not givo it a name. 
Suffice it to say, that, notwithstanding 
a sly peep at as pretty a throat, and 
as well-rounded an instep as ever 
tempted a “government Mercury,” I 
.wflff true* to my trust, and opened the 
negociation gn the honest footing. 

“ Do you love ]pint my little dar- 
ling,” said I ; for somehow consola- 
tion always struck me as own-brother 
to love-making. It is liko endorsing 


a bill for a friend, |vffich, though he 
tells you he'll meet, you always feel, 
responsible for the money. 

She turned upon me on arch look. 
By St. Patrick, 1 half regretted I had 
not tried number three, os, in the 
sweetest imaginable voice, she said — 

“ Do you doubt it ?” 

* 1 wish I could, thought 1 to myself. 
No matter, it was too late for regrets, 
and so 1 ascertained, in a very few 
minutes, that she corroborated every 
portion of the statement, and was as 
deeply interested in the success of the 
adventure as himself. 

* That will do," said I. “ He is a 
lucky fellow — I always heard the 
Buffs were;” and with; that I descended 
to the coffee- room, where the young 
man awaited me with the greatest 
anxiety. 

“ Are you satisfied ?” cried he, us I 
entered the room. 

“ Perfectly,” was my answer. “And 
now let us lose no more time ; it 
wants but a quarter to seven, and we 
must he on board in ten minutes.” 

As I have already remarked, my 
fellow-travellers were not burdened 
with luggage, so there was little diffi- 
culty in expediting their departure; 
and in half an hour from that time 
we were gliding down the Mersey, and 
gazing on the spangled lumps which 
glittered over that great city of soap, 
sugar, and sassafras, train-oil, timber, 
and tallow. The young lady soon 
wont ’below, as the night was chilly ; 
but Blundcn and myself walked the 
deck until near twelve o'clock, chat- 
ting over whatever came uppermost, 
and giving me an opportunity to per- 
ceive that, without possessing any re- 
markable ability or cleverness, he was 
one of those off-hand, candid, clear- 
headed, young fellows, who, when 
trained in the admirable discipline of 
the mess, become the excellent speci- 
mens of well-conducted, well-mannered 
gentlemen our army abounds with. 

We arrived in dueitourse in Dub- 
lin. I took nty friends up to Morris- 
son's, drove with them after breakfast 
to a fashionable milliner's, where the 
young lady, with an admirable taste, se- 
lected sucp articles of drSss os she cared 
for, and I then saw thefti duly mar- 
ried. I do n^t mean to«say that the 
ceremony was performed by a tiptop, 
or that a royal duke gave her away ; 
neither can I state thal the train ‘of 
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carriages comprised the equipages of 
the leading nobimy. I only vouch for 
1 the fact that a little man, with a black 
eve and a sinister countenance, read a 
ceremony of his own composing, and 
made theuil write their names in a 
great book, and pay thirty shillings 
for his services; after which I put a fifty- 
pound note into Blun den's hand, saluted 
the bride, and, wishing them every 
health and happiness, took my leave. 

They started at once with four post- 
ers for the north, ini ending to cross 
over to Scotland. My engagements 
induced me to leave town for f..rk, 
and in less than a fortnight 1 found at 
my club, a letter from Blumlcn, in- 
closing tlic fifty pounds, with a thou- 
sand thanks for my prompt kindness, 
and innumerable affectionate reminis- 
cences from Madame. They were as 

happy as confound it, every one 

is happy for a week or a fortnight, so 
1 crushed tlie letter — pitched it into 
tile fire— was rather pleased with my- 
self for what I had done, and thought 
no more of the whole transaction. 

Here then my tale should have an 
end, and the moral is obvious. Indeed 
1 am not certain but some may prefer 
it, to that which the succeeding por- 
tion conveys, thinking that the codicil 
revokes the body of the testament. 
However that may l»e, here got* for it. 

It was about a year after this adven- 
ture, that 1 made one of a party of 
six, travelling up to London by the 
"Grand Junction.'’ The company were 
chatty, pleasant folk, and the conver- 
sation, as often happens among utter 
strangers, became anecdotic ; many 
good stories w r crc told in turn, and 
many pleasant comments made on 
them, when at length it occurred to 
me to mention the somewhat-singular 
rencontre I have already narrated, 
as having happened to myself. 

“ Strange enough,” said I, " the 
last time I journied along this line, 
nearly this time last year, a very re- 
markable occurrence took place. I 
happened to fall in with a young offi- 
ccr of the Huffs, eloping with an ex- 
ceedingly pretty girl ; she had a largo 
fortune, and w r as in every respect a 
great * catch )» he ran away with her 
from an evening party, and never re- 
membered until he arrived at Liver- 
pool, that lie had no € money for the 
jouMley. In this dilemma, tne young 
fellow, rather spooney about the whole 


thing, I think would have gone quietly 
back by the next train, but, by Jove, I 
* couldn’t satisfy my conscience that so 
lovely a girl should be treated in such 
a manner. I rallied his courage ; took 
him over to Ireland in Jim packet, and 
got them married next morning.” 

“ Have 1 caught you at lust, you 
old, meddling scoundrel,” cried a voice, 
hoarse and discordant with passion, 
from tha opposite side, and %it the 
same instant a short, tliick-sct, void 
man, with shoulders like *a Hercules, 
sprung at me ; with one hand he 
clutched me by the throat, and with 
the other he piffnmelled my head 
against tho panel of the conveyance, 
and with such violence, that many 
people in the next carrtugo averred 
tluit they thought wc had ruminto the 
down train. So sudden w r as tho old 
wretch's attack, and so infuriate with- 
al, it took the united force of the other 
passengers to detacli him from my 
neck ; and even then, as they drew him 
off, he kicked at me like a demon. 
Never lias it been my lot to witness 
s. eh an outbreak of wrath ; and, in- 
deed, were I to judge from the symp- 
toms it occasioned, the old fellow had 
hotter not repeat it, or assuredly apo- 
plexy would follow. 

" That villain — that, old ruffian,” 
said he, glaring at me with flashing 
eyeballs, while lie menaced me with 
his closed fist, " that cursecf, meddling 
scoundrel is the cause of the greatest 
calamity of my life.” 

“ Are you her father, then,” arti- 
culated I faintly, for a misgiving came 
over me that my hoasteMcnevoleuce 
might prove a mistake. “ Are you 
her father?” The words were not 
out, u hen he dashed at me once more, 
and were it not for the watchfulness 
of the others, inevitably had finished me. 

“ I've heard of you, my old buck,” 
said I, affecting a degree of ease and 
security, my heart sadly belied, " l’vp 
heard of your dreudful temper already 
— I know you can’t control yourself! 
I know all about the waiter at Maid- 
stone. By Jove, they did notwroiigyou, 
and I am not surprised at your poor 
daughter leaving yoir’ — hut he would 
not suffer me to conclude* jmd <mce 
more his wrath boiled over, and all 1 
the efforts of tfie others* were barely 
sufficient to calm Him into a semblance 
of reason. c 

There would he an end to my nar- 
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rativo if I endeavoured to convey to 
my reader the scene which followed, 
or recount the various outbreaks of 
passion, which ever and anon inter- 
rupted the old man, and induced him 
to diverge into sundry little by-ways 
of lamentation, over his misfortune, 
and curses upon my meddling interfer- 
ence. Indeed his whole narrative was 
conducted more in the staccato style 
of an Italian opera father, than in the 
homely wrath of an EnglisJj parent. 
The* wind-up of these dissertations 
being alway£, to the one purpose, as 
with a look of scowling passion, di- 
rected towards me, he said, “ Only 
wait 'till we reach the station, and 
see if I won't do for yon.” 

His tale, in few words, amounted to 
this, lie was the Squire Blundcn — 
Ijie father of the lieutenant in the 
“ Buffs.” The youth had formed an 
attachment to a lady, whom lie had ac- 
cidentally met in a Margate steamer. 
The circumstances of her family and 
fortune were communicated to him in 
confidence by herself, and although 
she expressed her conviction of the 
utter impossibility of obtaining her 
fathers consent to an untitled match, 
she as resolutely refused to elope with 
him. The result, however, was as we 
have seen ; she did elope — was mar- 
ried — they made a wedding tour in 


tho Highlands, and returned to Blun- 
den- Hall two montha after, where the 
old gentleman welcomed them with 
affection and forgiveness. About a 
fortnight after their return, it was 
deemed necessary to make inquiry as 
to the circumstances of her estate and 
funded property, when the young lady 
fell upon her knees — wept bitterly — 
Jaid she had not a sixpence — that the 
whole thing was a “ruse that she had 
paid five pounds for a choleric father, 
three, ten, for an aunt, warranted to 
wear “ satin in fact, that she had been 
twide married before, and had heavy 
misgivings that the husbands were still 
living. 

There was nothing left for it but 
compromise. “ I gave her,” said he, 
“ five hundred pounds to go to the de- 
vil, and I registered, the same day, 
a solemn oath, that if I ever met 
this same Tramp, he should carry the 
impress of my knuckles on his face to 
the clay of his death.” 

The train reached Harrow as the 
old gentleman spoke. I waited until 
it was again in motion, and flinging 
wide the door, I sprang out, and from 
that day to this, have strictly avoided 
forming acquaintance with a white 
lace bonnet, even at a distance, or 
ever befriending a lieutenant in the 
Buffs. 


THE LEADING STATE TRIALS IN IUELAND.* 


The appearance of this volumo has 
not surprised us ; nor have wc been 
disappointed by its contents. 1 1 offers the 
version given by an ambitious and cn- 
terprizing party, of certain passages 
i% the struggle which was carried on 
in Ireland, in the past century, between 
the adherents and champions of legiti- 
mate government and its adversaries. 1 1 
offers the version given by a party, who, 
very naturally, account that struggle 
glorious— and wflo regard those who 

M .«* 


fell in it, on their side, patriots and 
martyrs — exulting in the thought, that 
the principle for which they suffered 
has eventually triumphed — and giving 
vent to their feelings in language of 
culogium, warm as might be looked 
for, upon the memories they respect, 
and of equally unmedlured reproba- 
tion upon the acts and names or those 
whom they regard as, not merely 
personal opponents, but also as 
implacable and unscrupulous ene- 
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mies to a cause, which they assume 
to he that of reason, anil justice, ami 
liberty. ■ 

We ought not to be surprized to 
find such ideas entertained by persons 
who have seen the c laims, which had 
no prospect of success in past days, 
except in the enterprises of treason, 
acknowledged now as rights, and con- 
ceded in such a form, and under such 
circumstances, ns not to conciliate one 
prejudice of the party which has ex- 
torted them. It is not wonderful that 
those who have seen “ universal eman- 
cipation," parliamentary and municipal 
reform, wrung from the Protesiant 
peerage and democracy of England — 
shall hold in high esteem the memory 
of the brave men who contended for 
these great objects, at a time when the 
contest seemed calamitous and hope- 
less — and that they shall pour oppro- 
brium on the memories of those who 
could so sternly and so cruelly resist 
demands, which arc now acknowledged 
to have been reasonable and just — or, 
at least, have been conceded, as if they 
were so. 

There are two considerations, how- 
ever, by which persuasions such as 
these ought to be modified. The 
triumphs achieved by, or in favour of, 
the Homan Catholic party in Ireland, 
have been won under circumstances 
different from those under whioh they 
were aimed at in the last century ; 
and the agencies through which they 
have been attained had an air of legiti- 
macy about them. Concession* to the 
democratical principle, and to the Ro- 
man Catholic church, which arc only 
“ trebly hazardous" now, might have 
been ruinous before the act of Union : 
the conspiracies through which the 
attainted patriots of 1 798 contemplated 
the attainment of their ends, were not 
precisely of the same description with 
the movements which have been, more 
recently, successful : it does not there- 
fore, necessarily follow that the con- 
spirators of the last century were right 
in their purperps, and in their prose- 
cution of then! — or tkat the govern- 
ment of that day was wrong in resist- 
ing demands which it would have been 
pernicious to grant, urged forward, 
a 
t 


• law denominated treason. An orga- 
nized party, or faction, openly put for- 
ward a cluim for what were styled 
equality and reform, while, under the 
cover of this demand, they sought to 
separate Ireland from Great •Britain, 
and to render it an ^dependant re- 
public ; the government and legisla- 
ture resisted the open demand, and 
put down the more dangerous con- 
spiracy. It does not follow that, be- 
cause lq£c or present governments 
have adopted a policy of concession, it 
was culpable in former governments 
to resist — nor is the success, which has 
favoured Mr. O'Connell's system of 
agitation, a proof that the condemned 
conspirators of the last century were 
unfairly tried, or that they suffered 
unjustly. • 

Mr. M'Nevin is not of our opinion 
respecting the case of these daring 
men. He thinks they have been foully 
misrepresented. 

“The Report /'f he writes, “of the 
Commons Committee of Seen* .y in 1798 
has given a version of the foundation 
ami original objects of the United Irish- 
men. There are few state papers w hirli, 
assuming a line of philosophic candour, 
contains more misrepresentation and 
direct a falsehood than this Report. 
Speaking of the institution of the society, 
it says:— ‘ The Society under the name 
of United Irishmen, it appears, was in- 
stituted in 1791 ; its foundcs held forth 
what they termed Catholic emancipa- 
tion and parliamentary reform, as thu 
ostensible objects of their union ; but it 
clearly appeared, from the letter of 
Theobald Wolie Tone accompanying 
their original constitution, as trans- 
mitted to Belfast for adoption, that, from 
its commencement the real purpose of 
those who were at the head of the insti- 
tution was to separate Ireland from 
Great Britain, and to subvert the estab- 
lished constitution of this kingdom ; in 
corroboration of which, your committee 
have annexed to this Report several of 
their early publications, particularly 
prospectus of the society which appeared 
in 1791, us aKo the plan of reform which 
they recommended to the people.' Tone 
was from the commencement of his 
career, a republican. He conceived that 
parliamentary reform was unattainable 
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covertly or openly, to effect a separations 
between the countries. But, at the 
jiorod of the establishment of the Society 
of Ihiitcd Irishmen, lie was nearly alone 
in these opinions; und it Unworthy of 
remark, that long after the institution 
of tho United Irishmen, he, who was 
one of iLs meet active founders, con- 
tinued in tho confidence and servico of 
tho Catholics. They wore not repub- 
licans, their principles were nionuri Id- 
eal, and it was not until loyalty refused 
and repelled them, that they m willingly, 
anc^icvcr cAcetively, joined \ lie repub- 
lican party. • Had Tone made his opi- 
nions public, the timid and the servile 
amongst that party would have shunned 
him, they would hj^ve withdrawn their 
confidence from hint, and avoided his 
dangerous talents. Hut. he continued 
one of their most confidential agents, 
and warmcsUpartizans to the very last, 
and until the pressure °F circunotanees 
Rod made their views identical with liis 
own. The letter which the Report would 
seem to represent as a public document, 
was a private communication. Its con- 
tents could not bind the "ociely, ami it 
is clear they did not— for the principles 
which he announces to la* hi*-, were not 
adopted by them till a much later period. 
With regard to the prospectus, it lias 
all the appearance of a wdgar artifice, 
an invention containing what the com- 
mittee might wish to find in the original 
constitution of the society, but certainly 
not containing the open and avowed 
doctrines on which it acted up to the 
dispersion by force of the Dublin branch 
of the Unjpn, in May, 1794. If it be 
not an invention, yet no more than 
Tone's letter could it bind the United 
Irishmen. It was not adopted at their 
meetings; it formed no part of their 
constitution ; it lays down propositions 
which were far in advanccof the acknow- 
ledged principles of the first society. 
Neither does the plan of reform men- 
tioned in the Report of the Secret Com- 
mittee, and proposed to the Union, con- 
tain any republicanism, nor manifest 
any desire of effecting a separat ion from 
England. Its doctrines have since been 
recognized as fundamental doctrines of 
radical reform — have been discussed m 
tne English Ilouse of Commons — and, 
judging from tho progressing strength 
of popular opinion, are likely to become, 
at no very distant period, as much a 
portion of our constitution as the other 
obnoxious measures proposed by the 
original Socioty df United Irishmen.” 

„ " #• 

Such is the passage in whiflh Mr. 
M f Nevin cnarges th^ Report of the 
Secret Committee 7»f 1707 with mis- 
representation, and a indeed “ direct 


falsehood and such the arguments 
on w liiuli he rests Llm charge for proof. 

If he persist in liisTiccusiitioii aftewa ( 
re-perusal of the passage w o have cited* 
from his work, lie must very much 
misunderstand the statement which ho 1 
arraigns as a falsehood, or very unduly 
estimate the power of his argument. 
He himself distinguishes between the 
wlews of United Irishmen in general, 
and those entertained by leaders in 
their society ; in distinguishing the 
“ uchimcWg >d principles of the first 
Society,” lie seems to intimate that tho 
Society entertained principles which 
were not acknowledged — and in stat- 
ing that, “ at the period of tho estab- 
lishment of the United Irishmen, Tone 
was nearly alone in his opinions,” 
(namely, that a separation from Eng- 
land, and a republic in Ireland were 
desirable,) lie makes it matter of ob- 
vious and neee.ss.il y inference that ho 
was not quite alone, hut had otic or 
more participators in liis treasonable 
views or purposes. Is not this the 
natural drift and meaning of the pas- 
sage which Mr. M'Ncvin stigmatizes 
as “direct falsehood.” The Report 
of the Secret Committee does not say 
that the United Irish Society acknow- 
ledged piiuciplcb of disloyalty, or 
avowed pur poses of treason ; it does 
not say that they declared an intention 
of scouring the connection between 
their country and Great Britain, and 
erecting an independent government in 
Ireland ; it does not say that the mem- 
bers «of the Union, generally, even 
entertained, much less avowed, such 
a design ; but it says, that there were 
leaders among the United Irishmen 
who looked forward to extreme results, 
which they did not divulge to their 
subordinate"*, but to the attainment of 
which, they endeavoured to make them, 
whether consciously, or unconsciously, 
effective instruments. This is the 
amount of the statement which Mr. 
M'Ncvin culls a “direct falsehood,” 
when made by the Committee of Sc- 
cresy. — and which, w]gle seeming to 
disprove it, hq himself reiterates and 
confirms. 

Rut the defence which may be thus 
made for the parliamentary report is 
not its only, nor would Hi be, wc admit, 
a sufficient defence. The question at 
issue betw-cen the Irish government at 
the close of the last century, and the 
parties whom they prosecuted for'tTfca- 
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son or sedition, is of too grave moment 
to admit of beiag decided on imperfect 
oi* secondary cvirrencc. Either the 
•leaders of the United Irish Society 
entertained, from the first, the purpo- 
ses imputed Jo them in the parliament- 
ary report, and thus justified the strong 
measures adopted by government ; or 
else, their views having been, origin- 
ally, constitutional and safe, the go-# 
vernment should be held accountable 
for having driven them into treason 
by its uncalled for severities. This is 
tnc question to be determined — a ques- 
tion too 'solemn to admit of cavil 1 or 
indirectness in its decision. The case 
of the government, especially, must 
be proved by evidence altogether be- 
yond attaint. We shall take this case 
as Mr. M'Nevin lias represented it, 
and the very passage, which he selects 
from a long report, to be con- 
demned and branded as falsehood, is 
that on which wc shall call for judg- 
ment. 

In proof of the allegation, that “ the 
purpose of those who were at the head 
of the institution (of United Irishmen) 
was to separate Ireland from Great 
Britain," &c., the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee referred to three pieces of 
documentary evidence — the letter of 
Wolfe Tone — a prospectus which ap- 
peared in the year 1 Till — the plan of 
reform recommended to the people. 
The reader has seen Mr. M‘Nevin's 
opinion of these testimonies ; he may 
now be not indisposed to see something 
of the testimonies themselves. • 

First, for the Prospectus : — 

“ The date of this memoir," writes 
Alcxandor Knox, “ seems to bo nearly 
the same with that of Tone's letter. It 
appeared in Dublin, in the month of 
June, 1791, was closely printed on a 
quarto sheet, (of which it occupied 
nearly three pages and a half) and was 
handed about in the form of a circular 
letter, with indefatigable assiduity. Its 
peculiar style, marked throughout with 
that turbulent and gloomy rhetoric, 
which had distinguished tho well-known 
Helot's letters , nf&le it scarcely possible 
to (kmbt, that tho same liand which had 
formerly been busy in stimulating the 
Ulster volunteers, was nowoemployed to 
diffuse through the kingdom, at large, 
a better concocVcd, and far more duadly 
poison.’^* 


• Some par.agraps of tbc paper thus 
described aro worthy of being cited. 

“Idem sentire, dicehh , a cere . 

“ It is proposed that at this conjunc- 
ture, a society shall be instituted in this 
city, having much of tiro secrecy, and 
somewhat of the ceremonial attached to 
Free Masonry, with so much secrecy as 
may communicate curiosity, uncertainty, 
and expectation to tho minds pf sur- 
rounding ticn ; with so much iinpressivo 
and affecting ceremony in all its internal 
economy, ns, without impeding real bu- 
siness, may strike the soul through tho 
senses, and addressing the whole man, 
may animate his .'philosophy by tho 
energy of his passions. 

“ Skcrksv is expedient and ne- 
cessary ; it will make the bond of union 
more cohesive, and the Spirit of this 
union more ardent and more condensed „ 
it will envelope this dense flame with a 
cloud of gloomy ambiguity, that will 
nol only faeilitatc its own agency, but 
will, at the same time, confound and ter- 
rify its enemies by their iy nor a nee of the 
design, the e.tfcnl , the direction , or the 
eonscf/ncnci ft. It will throtr a rei! over 
those individuals ichose professional pru- 
dence might make them wish to be con- 
cealed \ until a manifestation of them- 
selves became absolutely necessary. 
Ami lastly, seeresv is necessary, because 
it is by no moans certain that a country 
so groat a stranger to itself as Ireland, 
where the noith and the south, and the 
cast and tin* west meet to wonder at 
each other, is yet prepaied fir the adop- 
tion of one political faith , while there 
may be individuals from each of these 
quarters ready to adopt such a profes- 
sion, and to propagate it with their 
best abilities — when necessary with their 
blood. "f 

The brotherhood thus contemplated, 
to which a secresy so very suspicious 
was to be ensured, was to form, in the 
first instance, a transcript or digest of 
tbe doctrine which it was ultimately to 
reduce into practice ; and certain 
questions were proposed upon which * 
the brethren were to meditate and to . 
pronounce. Among these themes for 
deliberation, there were a few which 
we feel ought to be placed before the 
reader. 

' “ Can the renovation in the' feonstffu-s 
tion, which we all deom accessary, bo 
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accomplished by tho ways of tlio consli- 
tuLion ? • The evil,' says Junius, ‘ lies too 
iloep to be cured by any remedy loss 
than some great convulsion, which may 
bring back tho constitution to its origi- 
nal principles, or utterly destroy - it.' 
Is this opinion ftill true when applied to 
this country, or is it false ?” 

“ Can tho right of changing tho 
constitution rest any where but in 
the original constitutive power — the 
pooplo?;’ 

“ Is the independence oi Ireland 
nomlhal or real, a barren right, or a 
fact regulative of national conduct, or 
influencing national character 

“Is there any middle state between 
the extremes of uninA with Britain, and 
separation, in which tho rights of tha 
people can bo fully established, and rest 
in security ?*' 

“ What is flic form of government 
that will" secure to us our rights with 
the least expense and the greatest bene- 
fit?” 

“ By the nnoTnEnTiooT>," tho prospec- 
tus continues, “ are these questions, and 
such as these, to be determined. On 
this determination are Ihcy to form the 
chart of their constitution, which with 
honour and good faith they are to sub- 
scribe, and which is to regulate their 
course. Let the society at large meet 
four times in the year, and acting com- 
mittee once a month, to which all mem- 
bers shall be invited. Let these meet- 
ings lie convivial , but not the transitory 
patriotism of deep petal ion— •confidential, 
the heart open, and the door inched — 
conversational f, not a debating society. 
There is too much haranguing in this 
country already ; a very groat redun- 
dancy of sound," &c. 

“ The external business of thi.*» so- 
ciety will be, 1st, publication, to propa- 
gate their principles, and effectuate their 
ends. All papers for this purpose to Ijo 
sanctioned by the committee, and pub- 
lished with no other designation of cha- 
racter than One of Tins hkotkeuiiooi). 
2ndly, communication with the different 
towns to bo assiduously kept up, and every 
exertion used to accomplish a national 
convention of the people of Ireland, who 
^uriffy profit by past errors, andby many 
^unexpected circumstances which have 
Happened since tho last meeting. 3rd]y, 
communication with similar societies 
abroad, os the Jacobin Club in Paris, 
the Revolution Society in England, the 
Committee for Reforgn in Scotland. Let 
thojjations go abreast. Let the inter- 
change of "sentiment among mai^ind 
concerning thoughts of man, be as im- 
mediate as possible. ^ correspondence 
with distinguished men in Britain or on 
WJta Continent, will he necessary to eu- 
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lighten us, and ougftt to bo cherished. 
Eulogies on such men as have deserved 
well of their country until death , should* 
ho from time to time delivered by one of 
the brotherhood ; their work? should lira 
in a library to be formed b/ihis society, 
and dedicated to liberty, and the por- 
traits of such men should adorn it," &c. 

“ What is the time most applicable 
for tho establishment of this institution ? 
Even now. Le grand art est dans l ' apro- 
pos. Why is a demonstration so impe- 
rious ? Because the nal ion does not act. 
The Whig Club is not a transfusion from 
the yeople. Wo do not thoroughly un- 
dersfnnd that club, and they do not feel 
fur us." 

“ On the 14V/ of July, the day which 
shall ever commemorate the French 
Revolution, let. this society pour out 
Iheir first libation to European nberty, 
eventually the liberty of the world ; ami 
with their hands joined in each other, 
and their eyes raised to heaven, in His 
presence who breathed into them an 
ever-living soul, let them swear to 
maintain "the rights and prerogatives 
of their nature as men, and tho right 
and prerogative of Ireland as an inde- 
pendent kingdom.'* &c. 

The prospectus from which these 
extracts are given, was, we believe, 
circulated unsold throughout Dublin, 
and in all directions where it was likely 
to be well received ; while a studious 
concenliflent of tilt* source from which 
it emanated, heightened its effect, by 
imparting to it an air of mystery. It 
is^iven without curtailment in Taaffe's 
IlistorJ of Ireland, and with only the 
following brief introduction : — 

“ The political world was in motion. 
The Whigs of the capital prepared to 
circulate the ‘ Rights of Man the 
newspapers devoted their columns to it; 
and tho following design of a political 
society was circulated in Dublin. v> 

The character of this dangerous 
paper has been written by Alexander 
Knox — a man to whom we believe a 
suspicion of party virulence never 
attached itself. # We shan cite his con- 
cluding observations, written June 1st, 
1797 

“ The reader is now in possession of 
what may bo fairly considered as the 
United Irishmen's own development of 
their original design. And? let it be 
observed, that it is a development madp* 
not in the ferment of irritated seal, but 
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at thp moment vhfti it might be suppo- 
sed their passions would be calmest, 
•and their reason least mislead. Other 
Bimilur designs have at first been but 
rudely conceived, and have owed their 
after matuAy to experience, and not 
soldom to accident; but this Minerva 
of the United Irishmen seems to have 
come forth at once from the head that 
gendered it, complete in every limb and 
lineament. The melancholy evils which 
have taken place of late imply no ad- 
vance in the theory — they are no more 
than that theory reduced to practice. 
By comparing both, every man pi ay 
judge for himself whether all the enor- 
mities which we lament, and all that we 
can dread, were not as much contained 
in the past idea of this association, as a 
brood of living vipers, that now hiss and 
sting, were once contained in tho bowels 
of the reptile which produced them.”* 

Such is the opinion of this great and 
liberal man, friend as he was to the 
measure entitled Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, respecting a document of which 
he had said previously, that by propo- 
sitions couched in the form of ques- 
tions, it inculcated the necessity of 
" separation from Great Britain, as 
essential to the full eHtablishment of 
the national rights, and last of all, the 
formation of such a government, as 
secret, self-elected representatives of 
the people shall be pledged** to ap- 
point. 

The author of the prospectus thus 
characterised, it is, we believe, now 
known, was Dr. Drennan. * 

The prospectus was circulated in 
June, 1791 — the following memoran- 
dum from the Journal of Wolfe Tone 
bears date the fourteenth of July fol- 
lowing 

11 1 Bent down to Belfast, resolutions 
suited to thie day , and reduced to three 
heads — 1st, That English influence in 
Ireland was the groat grievance of the 
country. 2nd, That the most effectual 
way to oppose it was by a reform in 
parliament. 3rd, That no reform could 
be just or efficacious, which did not in- 
clude the Catholics — which last opinion, 
however, in concession to prejudices, 
was rather insinuated than assertod.” 

These wei*e resolutions framed with 
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a view to their being publish'd — tho 
real purposes of the framer of them 
were stated in a private letter, by 
which they appear to have been ac- 
companied 

“ The foregoing,” says this important 
document, “contain my truo and sin- 
cere opinion of the state, of the country 
so far as in tho present juncture it may 
bo advisable to publish it. They cer- 
tainly falbshort of tho truth ; but truth 
itself must sometimes condescend to 
temporise. My unalterable opinion is, 
that the bane of Jiish prosperity in in the 
influence of England : I believe that in- 
fluence will ever b<> extended while the 
connexion between the countries con- 
tinues ; nevertheless, as I know that 
opinion is, for the present , too barely, 
though a very little time c may establish 
it universally, I have not inadtfit a part 
of the resolutions, I have only proposod 
to sot up a reformed parliament, as a 
barrier against that mischief which every 
honest man that will open his eyes must 
see in every instance overbears the in- 
terest of Ireland : I liavo not said one 
word that looks like a wish for separa- 
tion , though 1 give it to you and your 
friends, us my most decided opinion, 
that such an event would be a regene- 
ration of tliis country.” 

Thus far the coincidence between 
the June prospectus and its sequel in 
the resolutions and epistle of Tone, 
is sufficiently evident. Both contem- 
plated a purpose of great magnitude 
not declared by either, and both agreed 
in recommending the means whereby 
this momentous object should be ac- 
complished. 

“ I soon,” writes Wolfe Tone in his 
Autobiography,]; “formed my theory, 
and on that theory 1 have unvaryingly 
acted ever since. To subvert the ty- 
ranny of our execrable government, 
to break the connection with England, 
the never-failing Bource of all our poli- 
tical evils, and to assert tho indepe*'-. 
dcnce of my country. These were my 
objects. To unite the whole people of> 
Ireland, to abolish the memory of all 
past dissensions, and to substitute the 
common name of Irishman in place of 
the denominations of Protestant, Catho- 
lic, and Dissentorf These wore my 
views.” w 
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Such were Tone's real views — views 
no less discernible in the gloomy elo- 
quence of the prospectus circulated in 
Dublin, than in the more direct and 
express language of the communica- 
tion addressed^) Belfast. 

" Sympathies of sentiment," to use 
a happy expression of the Rev. Robert 
M'Ghee, or community of design, may 
account for this general coincidence ; 
there ia a correspondence gn detail 
whiqjjt is perhaps still more remark- 
able. The two manifestoes agree in 
censuring the Whig Club, and in se- 
lecting the 14th of July as the day on 
which the society to4ie formed should 
hold its first great public meeting. 
Passages to this effect have been cited 
already from -.the prospectus. The 
following are from the letter of Wolfe 
Tbne. Of the Whig Club he writes 
thus 

*' 1 have, )0U will scc f alluded to the 
resolutions of the Whig Club, and I 
have differed with them in degree only ; 
that is, 1 think, and 1 am sure, they do 
not go far enough - -they are not sincere 
friends to the popular cause — they dread 
the people as much as the Castle does." 

As to the time of making the first 
great demonstration, he writes : — 

“1 think the best opportunity for 
publishing Uicm (the resolutions) will 
he on tuh*4th Jiii.v. 1 learn that 
there is to be a commemoration of the 
French Revolution, that morning star 
of liberty to Ireland. The Volunteers, 
if they approve of the plan, may then 
adopt it, and I have so worded it as to 
leave them an opportunity. 1 have left, 
as you see, a blank for the name, which 
1 am clearly of opinion should be The 
Society of ." 

The blank thus indulgently left by 
Tone was filled up agreeably to his 
desire, in October, 1791, when the 
JSacietyof United Irishmen was formed 
in Belfast, and Tone's resolutions sub- 
stantially adopted. 

But, although the society owes it3 
birth and constitution to one whoso 
purpose it was to effect, through 
its instrumentality? a separation of 
Ireland fipm Great Britain, Mr. 
M'Nevin accuses a parliamentary Com- 
mittee of " dirict xalsehgpd," because 


it affirmed that “ t\m real purposes of 
those who were at tne head of the ii» 
stitution” were such as Tone has so 
unequivocally avowed. That enter- 
prising and unhappy maif according 
to Mr. M'Nevin, was "nearly alone 
in" his more hardy "opinions. His 
letter was a private communication. 
Us contents could not bind the society, 
and it is clear they did not, fbr the 
principles which he announced to be 
his, were not adopted by them till a 
much later period." This may be 
true? and it may confirm, rather than 
disprove, the judgment pronounced 
by the parliamentary committee. It 
certainly verifies the anticipations of 
Tone. He knew his letter did not 
bind, but he hoped that sentiments 
which were not to be immediately 
adopted, would, in due time, have 
their influence upon it. 

Tone, however, had, very early, as 
his journal attests, partners in his ex- 
treme opinions. In his diary for Oct. 
1G, 1791, writton during his sojourn 
at Belfast, he 6ays — 

“ Put the plump question to Digges, 
relative to the possibility of Ireland's 
existence, independent of England. His 
opinion decidedly for independence. 
England would not risk a contest, the 
immediate consequence of which would 
be the detraction of her funds," fro. 

“ October 19. Breakfast, Mr. Augh- 
trey, Digges, and Bryson. Digges took 
me out to ask my opinion of the United 
Irishmen. I told him I thought them 
men of spirit and decision, who seemed 
thoroughly in earnest. He said he 
thought so too. I asked him whether 
they any way resembled the committees 
of America in 1775, and afterwards. 
He said, f precisely,’ ” &c. fee. 

“ October 26. M'Tier asked what wo 
could do against England. Sinclair 
hot. He and 1 J . P. agree that the army 
in Ireland would be annihilated, and 
could not be replaced. Sinclair defies 
the power of England as to our trade ; 
admits that she would check it for a 
time, but that, after the revolution, it 
would spring up with inedfioeivable ra- 
pidity, Ireland being unencumbered with 
debt. 11 * 

> 

Thus, even on his first yisit to Bel- 
fast, before he had sojourned there a 
month. Tone either found part^ans 
for his anti- Anglican opinions, or else 


* Memoirs, vol. i. p. 143. 
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made proaelytfa them ; and thus it 
becomes evident "that the allegations 
> of the parliamentary committee, which 
Mr. M'Nevin stigmatises as falsehood, 
were well-rounded and true. But 
Mr. M'Nevin has another argument 
at hand. Tone continued to be, for 
some time, the confidential friend of 
the Roman Catholic party — an honour 
which lie would have forfeited had he 
dared to attempt the propagation of 
his treasonable opinions. This does 
not appear to have been the persua- 
sion of Tone himself. He seems to 
have relied on the disaffection of the 
Roman Catholics to the British go- 
vernment and nation, rather than to 
have dreaded their loyalty. 

“ To the Catholics,’’ he writes, “ I 
thought it unnecessary to address my- 
self, because that, as no change conlcl 
make their political situation worse, I 
reckoned upon their support to a cer- 
tainty ; besides, they had already begun 
to manifest a strong sense (if their 
wrongs and oppressions ; and finally, 
I well knew that, however it might ho 
disguised or suppressed, there exited in 
the breast of every Irish Catholic an inex- 
tinguishable abhorrence of the English 
name and power 

This, it may be said, was no more 
than Tone's impression. It was an 
impression, however, on which he 
acted, and which was confirmed by his 
experience. An extract or two from 
his journal (space will not allow us to 
afford more) will suffice to show liow 
little reason he had to he apprehensive 
of ultra loyalty among his Roman 
Catholic friends, or to fear that an 
open avowal of his own opinions would 
estrange them from him : — 

“ 1792 — Nov. 18. Mr. Jerome again. 
Dinner with J. Plunkett of Roscom- 
mon, and J. Jos. M 'Donnell of Mayo. 
Conversation right good. The country 
Catholics, 1 think, will stand fire . All 
seem stout. 

M 20th Nov. Mr. O’Beirne, of county 
Leitrim, a sehfiible man. Gogt takes 
great pains to put him up to Catholic 
Affairs, and does it extremely well. Gog 
lucky to-day ; never lets ttn opportunity 
pass to conyert a country delegate — 


which answers two ends : it informs 
them, and gives him an influence over 
the country gentlemen. O'Buirno says 
the common people are up in high spi- 
rits. Bravo ! Better nave the pea- 
santry of ono county than twenty mem- 
bers of parliament. Gpg seems to-day 
disposed for nil manner of treason and 
mischief — separation of the countries, 
fee. — a republic, &c. — is of opinion this 
will not end without blows ; and says 
he, for one, is ready," fee. fee. 

i- • 

Such was Tone's experience df (he 
party leaders, whose confidence he en- 
joyed in the various parts of Ireland, 
and among the professors of various 
religious creeds. It was not in such 
society he was likely to be discouraged 
from the expression or the propaga- 
tion of liis extreme reunions. Our 
extracts to prove this fact, and to vin- 
dicate the truth of the parliamentary 
report, have been numerous, perhaps 
even to tediousness ; but the matter 
to be proved seemed to us of no 
little importance — namely, that the 
leading conspirators of the last century, 
under the pretence of seeking consti- 
tutional reforms, contemplated the 
overthrow of the Constitution, it was 
after Tone had not only planned, hut 
declared, his real purposes, that he 
was invited to assist in framing the 
United Society in Belfast, assisted in 
the formation of a similar society in 
Dublin, and became the -confidential 
and the paid agent of the Roman Ca- 
tholic party. Had the parliamentary 
committee no other ground of suspi- 
cion than this, their allegation would 
have been reasonable ; but when the 
results of Tone's experience among 
his patrons, and clients, and co-con- 
spirators, arc taken into account, it 
seems impossible for an unprejudiced 
and reasonable man to deny that what 
Mr. M'Nevin pronounces a falsehood 
was an indisputable truth. We shall 
offer but one more extract in confir- 
mation. It is Tone's account of tl.j- 
views and spirit of his associates in 
Belfast : — 

" The people of Belfast were not 
idle on their part ; they spared neither 
pains nor expense tc propagate the new 


e 

Life, *ol. i. p. 52. % 

ss# A name given in the diary to Mr. John Keogh, the acknowledged and very able 
leader of the Romau Catholic party. 
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doctrine of the union of Irishmen through * 
the whole North of Ireland ; anil they 
had the satisfaction to see their prose- 
lytes rapidly extending in all directions. 
In order more effectually to spread their 
principles, twelve of the most active and 
intelligent among them subscribed £250 
each, in order To set on foot a paper, 
whose object should be to give a fair 
statement of all that passed in France, 
whither every one turned their eyes ; 
to inculcate the necessity of union 
amongst Irishmen of all religious per- 
suasions; to support the emancipation 
of the Catholics ; and, dually, as the ne- 
cessary, though not avowed, consequenco 
of all this, to erect Ireland into a republic , 
independent of Enylt^fd. This paper, 
which thoy styled very appositely, The 
Northern Star , was conducted by my 
frieud Samuel Ncilson, who was unani- 
mously choscntulitor — and it could not 
b^delivcred into abler hands. It is, in 
truth, a most incomparable paper, and 
it rose instantly on its appearance, with 
a most rapid and extensive sale. The 
Catholics everywhere through Ireland 
(1 mean the h ailing Catholics) were, of 
course, subscribers, and the Northern 
Star was one great means of effectually 
accomplishing the union of l he two great 
sects, by the simple process of making 
their mutual sentiments better known 
to each other."* 

Dr. Madden, in his Lives of the 
United Irishmen, argues that Wolfe 
Tone's republicanism had the effect of 
depriving him of influence in the 
United IrisTi Society of Dublin, 

“ Tone's influence in the Belfast 
Society suffered no diminution during 
his stay in Ireland ; but in Dublin, his 
republican opinions had a very different 
effect. With few exceptions, the leaders 
of the society which Tone had formed 
were apprehensive of being committed 
by his opinions. He says, * The club 
was scarcely formed before I lost all 
pretensions to any thing like influence in 
their measures.' "t 

extract is correct, as a frag- 
ment; but it does not convey the 
*sense of the passage from which, it 
has been abstracted. The loss of in- 
fluence was real ; but the reason for 
it, assigned, or insinuated rather, by 
Tone, is the revenge of that which 


Dr. M'Ncvin has substituted. The 
passage is as follow J: — • 

“ The club was scarcely formed before 
1 lost all pretensions to any thing like in- 
fluence in their measures, a qfFoumstance 
which at first mortified me not a little, 
and perhaps, had 1 retained more weight 
in their councils, 1 might have pre- 
vented, as on some occasions I laboured 
unsuccessfully to prevent , their running 
into indiscretions, which gave their ene- 
mies but too great advantage over 
them." 

Hfcre it seems very clearly intimated 
that not his displays of republicanism, 
but his desiro to prevent incautious 
display, deprived this daring man of 
influence. Such would be the natural 
inference, were we left without an ex- 
planation, when we called to mind 
that the secretary of tho society was 
the “ sincere republican," as Tone calls 
him, Janies Napper Tandy ; but wo 
are not left dependent on inference — 
Mr. Tone the younger, clearly declar- 
ing, in Ills supplemental biography, 
what his futher liad contented himself 
with intimating. 

“At other limes, on the contrary, 
their enthusiasm, roused by the energe- 
tical efforts and dazzling exploits of tho 
French Republicans, and their indigna- 
tion kindled by the oppression of tho 
government, burst out into imprudent 
and improvident excesses. Ms father 
endeavoured to restrain them; but tho 
only consequence of his efforts was, that 
ho lost nil influence in the United Irish 
Clubs, his own creation, but who had 
now assumed a new spirit and organiza- 
tion.*^ 

Such was tho progress made in the 
space of about one year by tho United 
Irish Society. It had become impa- 
tient of disguise, and suffered its real 
purposes to show themselves through 
tho thin covering of constitutional 
professions. 

It is of much importance to bear in 
mind the truth which Jpas been here 
established. The United Irish So- 
ciety, instituted in the year 1791, was 
designed, even* so early, to be an in- 
strument for separating Iceland from 


* Life, vol. i.^i. f>7. ^ 

t Lives of tho United Irish— Second Series. Vol. I., p. 93. 
Life, &c., vol. i. p. 110. 
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Great Britain; .and whatever ite 
avowed principles|ind its public agen- 
cies may have been, its real purposes 
• and designs were treasonable. Here 
were then two parties at issue. Go- 
vernment its official functionaries 
and the loyal portion of the people, 
arrayed for the defence of the throne 
and the constitution : a formidable 
conspiracy, propagating by every arti- 
fice and effort it could employ, treason- 
able principles— menacing the throne 
—corrupting the people. The wisdom 
of this criminal party would naturally 
be to obtain a judgment on its profes- 
sions; the policy of its advocates at 
this day is to represent these profes- 
sions as its real principles. It was the 
part of the government which would 
put traitorous conspiracy down, to pe- 
netrate its specious disguises, and de- 
tect the foul purposes they covered ; 
it is the part of those who would do 
justice to the memory of the parties 
thus fearfully at issue, and would draw 
wisdom from the history of their strug- 
gle, to view the defensive measures of 
government, not as they might act 
against pretences, by which treason 
sought to baffle them, but against pur- 
poses of deadly enmity, which they de- 
feated and crushed. 

The Roman Emperor, arming him- 
self, in a malignity which he called 
mirth, with a ponderous club and 
sharp sword, against a band of de- 
crepid and blind old men, who carried 
sponges for rocks, and wands of 
cork for spears, represented* cruelty 
in one of its most intolerable and 
revolting aspects. The folly or pu- 
sillanimity of the government that 
could reverse the conditions of this 
malignant game, taking to itself blind- 
ness and anility — tho cork and the 
sponge — and leaving its enemies at 
large, to arm themselves with deadly 
weapons, and to wait unmolested for the 
moment when they could wield them 
with fatal success, would be, consi- 
dering all its responsibilities, no less 
criminal, and scarcely less odious, than 
that imperial monstef . The Irish go- 
I vernment was not guilty of this utter 
abandonment of duty towards the so- 
vereign and his faithful subjects. 
Whether (hid how far it may have er- 
red towards a contrary extreme, can 
be fudged by a patient and unpreju- 
diced reader of the state trials, who 
remembers, as he reads, the history of 
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«ihc perils and difficulties through 
which they were conducted. 

The trials in the volume now before 
us, which is brought down to the 
summer of July, 1797, are, for the 
greater part, those of United Irishmen 
and Defenders. Tho jBrst is that of 
Mr. Hamilton Rowan, for a seditious 
libel. The circumstances of this re- 
markable trial arc too well known and 
remembered to require of us a formal 
statement of them. Every wider is 
acquainted with the chivalrous charac- 
ter of the culprit. Into whose heart os 
well as memory have there not passed 
some splendours of that magic elo- 
quence which ilVirainated his great 
advocate's defence ? It may he said, 
briefly, that after the United Irish 
Society had been for soige time acting, 
or aping, fraternization with France — 
adopting tho phrases and titles in ifsc 
among the revolutionary masses — as- 
suming emblems, dresses, and decora- 
tions, which indicated disaffection to- 
wards Great Britain — meeting, and 
preparing to meet, in large numbers 
and in arms — the government felt thut 
the time was fully come for its tardy 
interference. A formidable meeting 
was to take place on a Sunday in De- 
cember, 1 79 * 2 . It was prevented by a 
proclamation issued on the preceding 
Saturday . The meeting thus prevent- 
ed, or one of the same description, 
was held some few days after, and a 
proclamation was issued, Yu the distri- 
bution of w hicli Mr. Rowan took part, 
calling upon the citizen-soldiers to take 
arms, and lavishly pouring forth those 
strains of eulogy, and invective, and 
exhortation, which use hod not then 
deprived of much of their power to 
harm. Mr. Rowan was convicted— 
was sentenced to suffer imprisonment- 
conspired, even in his prison, with an 
embassy from France — was betrayed 
to the government — received warning 
from the informer who had divulged 
his secret — and through the indulgence 
of his gaoler, escaped from prison? 
For our parts, we are strongly per-* 
sunded that the government connived 
at hiB escape, believing him, with all 
his faults, a man whose life would not 
have its fitting doge on a scaffold. We 
think a passage of Mr. Rowan's i pwn 
writing more creditable lb him tftan 
any observations of thr editor of his 
trial, and wit shall therefore close our 
account with them. In the introduce 
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tory letter to his children, prefixed tm 
his autobiography, he writes — 

" It was not my intention, nor is it 
now my intention, to vindicate the act 
which occasioned my then exiled situa- 
tion ; though 1 felt a strong solf-justifi- 
ention, in ino%onsciousness that if I had 
erred, it had been in common with some 
of the most virtuous and patriotic cha- 
racters then in Ireland. Yet I was 
sensible that I had been concerned in a 
transaction for which the ^ws of my 
country would have not only seised on 
my property but taken my life ; and I 
felt no small degree of gratitude to the 
existing government of the country from 
which 1 had fled, for its conduct to a be- 
loved wife and eiglft children, whom I 
had left behind.” 41 

The second trial is that of the Rev. 
Willian* Jackson — a trial rendered 
fearfully memorable by its dreadful 
termination. Mr. Jackson's story ad- 
mits of heing briefly told. lie nppeurs 
to have mistaken his vocation in en- 
tering into holy orders, and to have 
paid the penalty in An unhappy life and 
miserable end. He is said to lmvo 
been a person of engaging manners 
and of respectable abilities — was at 
one time chaplain to the Earl of Bris- 
tol — at another time secretary or lite- 
rary agent fur theDuchcss of Kingston, 
in her epistolary warfare with Foote — 
afterwards a writer of political articles, 
ns an adventurer in London — and 
finally, a traitorous instrument for 
France, in the intrigue to which he gave 
his life. One generous act is recorded 
of him. It is said that, owing to the 
indulgence of his gaoler he could have 
•scaped, and that he refused to avail 
kmself of the opportunity, and re- 
turned to his cell and to certain death, 
raher than wrong the man who trust- 
ct>n him. The report of the pro- 
cedings at his trial, in Mr. M*Nevin's 
volune, concludes thus— 

“ a paper, of which the following is 
a C0 P3« v'as found in the pocket of the 
deceased, iukisown handwriting: — 

" * Turn the* unto ine and have mercy 
on me; for I am desolate and aHlicted. 

44 1 The troublea of my heart are en- 
larged; O bring thou me out of my 
distresses ! * 

rt 


“ 1 Look upon mv affliction and my 
pain ; and forgive nl my sins ! 

“ 1 Consider minwenemies for they |re 
many ; and they hate me with a crue^ 
violence ! 

44 4 O keep my soul and deliver me 
Let me not be ashamed, sor I put my 
trust in thee !' ” 

It is among these inconsistencies of 
Abe human spirit which baffle ordinary 
calculation or conjecture, that prayer, 
oven of the description intimated in 
this extract, shall be compatible with 
a purpose so dreadful as that which 
unhappy Jackson entertained. The 
reader is probably acquainted with the 
graphic and affecting account of his 
death, as given by Mr. Curran ; but 
it is scarcely passible that the harrow- 
ing effect of the passionless, routine 
notices of the circumstances of this 
mournful event, as given in the report 
of the trial, could be exceeded by any 
powers of eloquence. 

11 Tliunidny, April 30tli, 1795. 

44 This (lay Mr Jarkson was brought 
up for judgment. 

“ Clkkr ok the Crown — Gaoler, 
set the Rev. Mr. Jackson to the bar 

44 Hold up your right hand. 

44 Mr. Jackson accordingly hold up 
his right hand.*'* 

The appearance of the prisoner 
must lJhve been such, even thus early 
in the proceedings of the day, as to 
indicate extreme weakness. It attracted 

the notice of the bench. 

• 

44 Lord Clonmel. — From tho prison- 
er's apparent ill state of health, if any 
advantage is to he taken from reading 
the indictment, I should be glad it may 
ho read through. l)ut seeing his ill 
state of health, I would not wish to in- 
crease his labour^ by waiting. But do 
us you please.” 

Mr. M'Nally proceeds. Mr. Curran 
enters the court, and a discussion com- 
mences on the subject of moving an 
arrest of judgment, in which the con- 
duct of the bench appears to afford 
perfect satisfaction tolthe prisoners 
counsel. At length the attorney- 
general comes into court, and apologises 
for his unavoidable absence. The re- 
port then proceeds — 


Introductory Letter. 
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“Mr. Attorney^ General — It is 
now my duty to call in the court to pro- 
nounce judgment on Air. Jackson. 

* “ Clerk of the Crown. — Set Air. 

Jackson forward. 

r “ [Mr. Jackson was set forward.] 

“Clerk on the Crown Hold up 

your right hand. [Mr. Jackson then 
held up his right hand, but in a short 
time let it fall, being to all appearanco 
in a very weak state.]” t 

The pleadings then proceed. Mr. 
Ponsonby, the Attorney-general, Lord 
Clonmel, Mr. Justice lSowncs, with 
the ability to be expected from such 
men and such speakers, engage in a 
subtle and animated discussion ; and 
the repoi t loses sight altogether of the 
dying prisoner. At length his agony 
compels attention. A speech of Mr. 
Ponsonby is interrupted. 

“ [Ilerc the prisoner growing exceed- 
ingly faint, tlio court ordered the win- 
dows to he opened that lie should have 
free air.]” 

The windows, wc suppose, were 
opened. The report of pleadings is 
resumed, and wc are told — 

“ Mr. Ponsonby continued. The sta- 
tute of jeofails does not apply,” &c. 

After Mr. Ponsonby lias proceeded 
at some length, he is again interrupted. 

“By this time the prisoner, having 
sunk upon his chair, appeared in a statu 
of extreme debility.” " 

Lord Clonmel expresses himself dis- 
inclined to pronounce judgment on tho 
prisoner, if he be in a state of insen- 
sibility ; humanity and common sense, 
lie says, even were there no precedent 
for it, would dictate such a course. 
Mr. Curran and the attorney-general 
acquiesce. Mr. Ponsonby, however, 
seems disposed to proceed. The clerk 
of the crown has read the caption. 
Mr. Ponsonby says : — 

“It doos nol state that they were 
swprn to try and inquire. 

“Mr. Justice Downer— I t is, on 
their oaths ■" 

«. 

when another interruption takes place. 

a 

“ Here tlib prisoner becoming insen- 
sible, Dr. Thomas White, who was pre- 


sent in court, was desired to go into the 
dock to him. He, after some examina- 
tion, informed tho court that there was 
every apprehension ho would go off im- 
mediately. Air. Thomas Kinsley, who 
was in the jury-box, said lie would go 
down to him ; he accordingly went into 
the dock, and in a short time informed 
the court that the prisoner was dying. 

“ The court ordered Mr. Kinsley to 
be sworu. 

“ He was sworn accordingly. 

“Loud Clonmel.— Are you jp any 
profession f 

“ Mn. Kinsley I am au apothecary 

and druggist. 

“ Loud Clonmel — Can you say you 
understand your profession sufficiently 
so as to speak of tAfe state of the pri- 
soner ? 

“ AIr. Kinsley. — I can. 1 think him 
verging to eternity ; he ha^every symp- 
tom of death about him. 

“ Loud Clonmel Do you boneeiva 

him insensible, or in that state as to be 
able to hear the judgmeiA, or what may 
be .-aid for or against, him? 

Ain. Kinsley. — Quite the contrary. 
1 do not think lie, can hear liis judgment. 

“ Lord Clonmel Then he must bo 

taken away. Take care in sending him 
away, you do not any mischief. Let him 
he remanded until further orders ; and 
I believe it much for his advantage, as 
for all of yours, to adjourn. 

“ The sheriff informed the court that 
he was dead* 

“Lord Clonmel. — Let an inquisi- 
tion, and a respectable one bo held on 
the body. You should carefully inquire 
when and by what means he died.” 

It is unnecessary to pursue the har- 
rowing details of this dreadful event 
further. The Coroner's jury found—* 

4 P 

“ That the deceased, William Jacksov 
died on the 80th of April, in consequent 
of some acrid and mortal matter tafen 
into his stomach ; but how or by nfrm 
administered is to the jury unknow-” 

According to Air. Curran's account, 
there had been a suspicion prcvilent^ 
that Mr. Jackson meant to distroy 1 
himself, and implements of destruc- 
tion were kept from him fn the prison* 
How ho eluded the vigilance of his 
keepers we are unwilling to conjecture. 

Mr. Curran’s accqjant of the closing 
act of this, unhappy life is painful^ 
striking v ^ 
t 

“ He bcckonftjLtP his counsel to ap- 
proach him, and making an effort to 
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squeeze him with his damp and ncrvelcsft 
hand, uttered in a whisper, and with a smile 
of mournful triumph, the dying words of 
Fierro — 1 Wc huve deceived the scuutc .' " 

The trial of Mr. Jackson has been 
rendered memorable by a result which 
followed it after a very long interval. 
It was the first of the state trials in 
which it was decided that* in Ireland* 
one witness wus sufficient to convict 
in a cqse of high treason. {The bench 
pronounced that this was the doctrine 
of Common law* in both England and 
Ireland — a doctrine changed by a 
statute in one country, but unaltered 
in the other. In tfce life of Mr. Cur- 
ran* this distinction between the law 
of the two countries was strongly com- 
mented on* and Lord Holland* whose 
attention was called to the fact by 
some dbservations in the Edinburgh 
Ileriew , introduced a statute* the 1st 
and 2nd of William 4th* to correct the 
anomaly. 

The report of Mr. Jackson’s trial, 
however, makes it clear, that he ex- 
perienced no injustice* and was denied 
no indulgence which he might reason- 
ably claim. The impression on the 
minds of impartial men may be infer- 
red from the following expression in a 
letter of Lord Charlcmont 

“ Jackson has been found guilty on 
the fullest uvidoiicu. A gentleman, who 
attended the trial, assures inc, that there 
was twenty times more proof of real 
guilt brought forward in this case, than 
in all the London prosecutions put to- 
gether.”* 

Jackson's was the first trial for high 
treason in Ireland* during the cen- 
tury. 

The “ trials of tho Defenders,” 
which follow next in order* com- 
mencing December 14 th* 17 95, and 
ending March 3rd* 17110* occupy a 
considerable portion of the volume* and 
nfe preceded by an introduction which 
professes to give an historical and faith- 
• ful account of the origin and objects 
of the system framed by these deluded 
men. They were, at the time when 
the trials took place* exclusively Ro- 
man Catholics* or*, at least* were re- 
quired to be so* by the rules of tho 
society. if wo may credit Wolfe 


Tone's report, th<|r were* so early os 
1794, nearly co-cxteftsive with tjie 
Roman Catholic population in the hum- # ' 
bier walks of life and in the rural dis- 
tricts. If wo are to recave the opi- 
nion of Mr. M v Nevin,nhey were a 
society entitled to the name they bore* 
composed of men who entered into al- 
liance with each other, and who 
•took arms with no other object or 
design than that of resisting aggres- 
sion* and sustaining themselves against 
an hostile faction. 

• 

“ But the Pecp-o*-Day Boys were an 
association of a different character,”. — 

( Ftomihc Heart* of Oak, frc.) — “influ- 
enced alone and the sumo time by bigotry 
and avarice. Intolerant of the religion 
of the Roman Catholics, and desirous 
to possess their land, the Popp-o’-Day 
Boys combined the gratification of both 
passions, by the adoption of a system of 
oulruge and robbery against the per- 
sons and the property of the Catholic 
peasantry of the north of Ireland. They 
were chiefly, if not entirely, Protostants 
who assumed the sanctions of Protes- 
tantism, for conduct abhorrent from the 
spirit of all religion. Originally, they 
were confined to the county of Armagh. 
Their career commenced in 1764, and 
has been variously described. They 
drew upon the stores of history, and 
found u precedent in the Puritan regi- 
cide’s e^jict, 1 to hell or to Connaught — 
and they proceeded very systematically 
to drive the Catholic population of Uls- 
ter beyond the Shannon. At the oarliest 
dawn, they visited their houses, linder 
the pretenco of seeking for arms — the 
common trick of the tyrunt in Ire- 
land is a search for arms — and, even 
in the guarded language of the ad- 
vocate of the flagellations and pitchcaps, 

1 committed tho most wanton outrages, 
insulting their persons and breaking 
their furniture. f t But domiciliary visits 
soon gave way to ejectment. Expulsion 
from farms became general; it was a 
proceeding by which the Protestant 
wrecker, Pcep-o’-Day Boy, and event- 
ually purple Orangeman, specially occu- 
pied the relinquished acres, and aat 
down, a conqueror, to enjoy the fruits 
of his invasion. .The Tafcts are unde- 
niable ; at a period little later than these 
trials, not less^thau 7*000 Catholics had 
been burned out of Armagh. PJowden 
adds, that the 1 ferocious ‘•banditti who 
had expelled them, had been encouraged, 
connived ut, and protected by gugern- 


* 

* Hardy's Life of Charlemont, vol. ii. p. 335. 
t Innsgrave's History. 
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mcnt.' It is certain the magistrates 
had been supine aifd had given passive 
. encouragement to the Peep -o’-DayBoys, 

• who hod changed their name into 
Orangemen. The charitable and Cliris- 
tain portion of the northern Protestants 
looked with M>rror and disgust at the 
enormities practised upon the wretched 
peasantry, and falsely said to be prac- 
tised under the sanctions of Protestant- 
ism ; but men of that class were not th<* 
majority ; nor were they found in any 
great numbers amongst those to whom 
was consigned the guardianship of the 
peace. The magistrates — whether from 
secret sympathy, or i\ant of energy, it 
matlcrs'litt le — allowed the houses of the 
people to be burned or unroofed, and 
the people themselves to he driven, un- 
der tierce threats, out of their native 
dwellings, without any active interposi- 
tion to save them. 

“ The consequence was natural. The 
unprotected people sought protection 
from themselves. They felt that they 
were the victims of a conspiracy be- 
tween guilt and power — burnt out of 
their houses, shot, or robbed, by the 
first; unprotected, unredressed, by thu 
last; and they looked to their own 
strength and despair for that defence 
which the law refused, and hence came 
the Defenders. Their oppressors were 
men ot the lowest rank among the Pro- 
testants; the Defenders wore* in the 
lowest rank of the Catholics; but the 
crimes of neither can, with justice, be 
imputed to the spirit of their religion. 
The Peop-o’-DayBoys were vulgar men, 
using the name of religion as a mask for 
robbery and aggrandizement ; tlu* De- 
fenders were a society of affrighted 
peasants, agitated by despair *r vin- 
dictiveness, and driven to wage a defen- 
sive war against violence and robbery." 

Mr. M*Novin, consistently with this 
representation, discredits the usual 
account of the origin of feud between 
the northern factions. The “ supposi- 
tion" that they had their rise “ in a 
quarrel which took place in the fair of 
Portnorris, between two of those sec- 
taries, whose personal enmity soon 
extended itself to the entire body of 
each,"* “ is,* he says, “very absurd 
and manifestly Valse, gs might be ex- 
pected, coming from Sir R. Musgrave, 
even in the character Veridicus." 
Had Mr. M'Nevin remembered that 
Hardy, the biographer of Lord Char- 
leraont, countenances the “ supposi- 
tion* of Sir R. Musgrave, he would 
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have been, perhaps, less damnatory in 
his strictures upon it; had he made 
sufficient inquiry into the subject, he 
would have Known that the supposition 
so far from being absurd or false, is 
nothing more or less than the strict 
and well-known truth. t 

But although an incident of this de- 
scription may have furnished occasion 
for the formation or division of parties, 
the cause must have lain deeper, and 
the elcmqpts of division must have 
been already accumulated in the public 
mind. Much doubt and uncertainty 
is said to prevail as to the priority of ag- 
gression in the conflicts between the 
original Pcep-o -Day Boys and Defen- 
ders, and speculation has been busy even 
ns to the circumstances under which the 
latter party adopted their name. It is 
said that organised disaffection in Ire- 
land has very craftily benefited by ci 
frequent change of name, and has thus 
succeeded in misleading more than the 
superficial into a belief that an insur- 
rectionary system had no continuity of 
plan or purpose. It has been said that 
the name Defender was taken up by a 
party who had previously denominated 
themselves “the Brest Fleet,” (“fleet" 
was thu name assumed by each of tho 
local factions in the north,) and lmd 
thus incurred suspicion of cherishing 
sonic treasonable purpose. If there 
be truth in this allegation, it throws 
much light on the nature of the con- 
test carried on in the norths ■ Wo have 
not adequate means of deciding the 
question. 

There are, however, considerations 
which ought not to be so much ne- 
glected as they are by those w ho prof- 
fer information on sudh subjects as 
these. Why are the factious or party 
proceedings of the North judged of 
and pronounced upon, as if Ulster held 
itself ost ranged from the other parts 
of Ireland? Why is the question 
respecting priority of outrage de- 
termined by a reference to that pro- 
vince only, in which the particular* 
disorders have had their evil conse- t 
quences ? It is well known that in 
the earliest insurrectionary movements 
in the South and West of Ireland, 
there was a reference to some secret 
power or principle which had autho- 
rity ig the North,and that eVfea to a later 
day this reference wys continued. 


p. 295. 
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How is it possible to believe that 
Northern disaffection did not take 
cognizance of, and keep up intelligence 
with insurrection as it made progress 
in the South ? How is it possible to 
suppose that the contests between 
“ l’eep-o’-Diw” boys and Defenders, by 
which the North of Ireland was dis- 
turbed in the year 1785, are to be 
judged of apart from all considera- 
tion of the “ Right" boys, who in the 
same .year showed themselves in such 
commanding force in the South, and 
inane and marked their progress where- 
ver they were withstood, by the mos 
execrable cruelties — “ cruelties,” ns 
Lord Clare obscr v<y], " too horri ble even 
for savages to be thought guilty of?” 
These men met, observed the noble 
lord, in a ^Roman Catholic chapel, 
and there took an oath to obey 
the lafts of Captain Right, and to 
starve the clergy ; thence they pro- 
ceeded in bodies, frequently unarmed, 
amounting to thousands, swearing in 
the people of every district so sis to 
make their organization universal. If 
there was resistance, or any serious 
violation of their laws, woe to the 
offender ; mutilation — whipping, were 
among the most merciful of their in- 
flictions. Instances were known in 
which a wretched muu was set naked 
on a saddle covered with thorns — 
buried alive in a grave lined with 
thorns. But the cruelties of this bar- 
barous Confederacy are too shocking 
to be dwelt on. We pass away from 
thorn, and we ask, is it reasonable to 
imagine that the system from which 
they emanated had not its influence in 
the North, and was not feared there ? 
We profess ourselves honestly unable 
to say whether in the North of Ireland 
the “ Peep-o'-Day” boys or the De- 
fenders took the lead in their warfare 
of mutual outrage. We have inquired 
extensively, and minutely, and unsuc- 
cessfully. Homan Catholics, of age 
to remember, have contradicted Pro- 

* testants of equal age and of equal 
soundness of mind. Both have agreed 
in condemning the lawless factions— 
describing them as, on the one side and 
the other, the idle, disorderly, and 
worthless ; but both have persisted in 
disclaiming for their respective co- 

^eligiorrilts the discredit of copmeno- 
ing civil stiyfe. 

This doubt, honever, hangs over 
only the first stage of Northern dis- 

* cord. Mr. M'Nevin writes as if he 


had not made the necessary distinction 
between the Deffndqys of 1785 and 
those who became dreadfully conspicu- 
ous in some years after. The first 
feuds were staid — the “ Peep-o'-Day” 
boys ceased their mati^lial, and the 
Defenders their [nocturnal invasions 
of each other's domestic quiet, and 
a season of repose succeeded. When 
^he disorders broke out; again, in 
1701, the Defenders had the unequi- 
vocal discredit of their j commence- 
ment, and the. infamy, all their own, of 
signalizing their opening proceedings 
by, an atrocity unparalleled perhaps in 
the annals of the civilized world. We 
allude to what we dare not dwcll upon, 
the unutterable cruelties perpetrated 
on the family of the schoolmaster at 
Forkhill. If such an outrage, and 
the fiendish menace whichTt was de- 
signed to exemplify, had not alarmed 
and aroused all whose cars were 
shocked by the report of it, the prin- 
ciples of foresight and 'caution would 
have been imparted to us for no good 
purpose. And yet the Protestants of 
the North, persecuted and menaced os 
they continued for some years to be, 
were slow to combine for their mutual 
protection and support. The De- 
fenders were organized as a body — 
had plan and purpose in their move- 
ments — had secret signs and passwords 
by wl^ch they gained the advantage of 
recognition as members of the same 
fraternity — and used all these advan- 
tages in their assaults upon Protest- 
ants^ scattered and defenceless. We 
have heard men of the strictest in- 
tegrity speak of that season of terror 
with all the freedom of conscious 
truth — describe the boastful array of 
their enemies as they appeared at 
times in bands of several hundreds, 
and marched through fairs or mar- 
kets — the manner in which multitudes 
of unknown enemies would sometimes 
suddenly appear, and by some mys- 
terious bond of concert, act together 
in an outrageous attack upon them ; 
and wo have had described to us the 
manner in which, ftot unfrequently, 
the bedding of a whole family would 
be employed as a barricade on some 
night of alarm, while the threatened 
household caught by # ttfros,*as in turn 
they kept watch, a chill "and unre- 
freshing slumber. Such was the state 
of extensive districts in the North of 
Ireland from the year 1702 until the 
formation of the orange societies in 
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September» 1795. fin the interval a 
most acrimonitfus spirit was mani- 
1 fested in the contests between the dis- 
orderly and ill-conducted of various 
t religious denominations. M Peep-o’- 
* Day" boys nhd Defenders were con- 
tinually in the foray, or the field — 
alarm and outrage were spread abroad 
in all directions— and with a supine- 
ness altogether unaccountable, law* 
and government left a fine country and 
peaceable subjects to the mercy of con- 
tending factions. At length the Pro- 
testants, of the better description, 
were awakened to a sense of thfeir 
danger. The battle of the Diamond, 
and the treachery which signalized it, 
aroused them, and the Orange society 
was formed. The first lodge was 
constituted tow.nrds the close of Sep- 
tember, 1795. In the two following 
years the order gained consistency and 
extent j and Bince the day when it at- 
tained strength, Ulster has enjoyed 
security. 

We are not tho advocates or apolo- 
gists of political societies, marked by 
religious distinctions. Fur more to 
our minds would be a state of things 
in which all sects and classes should 
feel themselves one people — all under 
tlie law's protection, and all inter- 
changing the charities of a Christian 
society. But there may be times when 
faction is strong, and tho law bKnd or 
weak — when he who would be safe 
must seek a more effectual protector 
than unwise laws or a feeble executive 
can afford him — when the goodtaust 
combine if they would not be victims 
of their enemies. In Buch a conjunc- 
ture the ProteBtants of the North of 
Ireland instituted the Orange society — 
a society which could appeal to the 
state of Ulster for forty years for 


proof that its agency was beneficial, 
and which can appeal to the modera- 
tion and respect for law, which has 
characterised its proceedings during 
recent years of sore trial, as proof 
unanswerable that its professions of 
loyalty to the throne, attachment to 
the constitution, and its recognition of 
the great rule of Christian and social 
duty, have ever been in accordance 
with the principles by which, profes- 
sedly, it h& been animated.* • 

We shall not enter into the details 
of the trials of the Defenders. Their 
treasonable organization and designs 
were made too manifest to need fur- 
ther exposure. There is but ono 
subject on which we should wish to 
be enlightened. It is os to the mean- 
ing of the leading pass-word adopted 
in this confederation. The yord is 
“ Eliphismatis." It will be remembereef 
that tho Defenders were exclusively 
Homan Catholic, and that their great 
object was described as being to anni- 
hilate or exterminate Protestants. It 
is probably very generally known that 
the pass- word, as given in the trial of 
Welden, was interpreted as a pledge 
to prosecute this evil purpose. The 
word was supposed to be composed of 
the initials of the engagement, and 
was thus interpreted : — 

“ E very 

L iving (or loyal) 

1 riah 
P rotestant 
H cretin 
I 

S hall 
M urdcr. ' 

A nd 
T his 

1 

S wear." 


* A most groundless charge has been sometimes made against the Orange society, 
professing to be founded on an address delivered by Eord Gosibrd in the December 
of 1795. His lordship stated that Roman Catholics were cruelly persecuted and 
driven from their homes by a banditti, who accused them of no crime except their" 
religious belief. It is only necessary to read his lordship's address, to be convinced 
that the charge# against the orangemen finds in it no countenance whatever. The 
battle of the Diamond was fought between Defenders und “ Peep- o'- Day" boys. 
It was only when the former broko the truce, and re-commenced hostilities, that 
the Protestants of other denomination than Presbyterians, took part against them. 
The Orange society was framed in the first instance by those <gf the Protestants 
who were forced last into the field ; and the excesses, if excesses there were, after 
the battle, can, with no colour of justice, be ascril^d to them. But, in trfeth. Low* 
Gosfori's address is full of exaggeration and misstatement. It was framed in 
accordance With the complaints of men, who in many instane^coverca their escape 
from the punishment of the law under a pretence that they were flying from per- 
sonal enemies. 
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Such was the interpretation almost 
universally assigned to the word by Pro- 
testants. We could wish to hear a 
better explanation given with an air of 
authority. It is unhappily certain, 
that the disclosed purposes and the acts 
of Dofcwlersgavc a semblance of truth 
to tho sinister interpretation ; and it 
is not irrational to believe, that the 
readiness with which vile calumnies 
circulated with respect to jthc Orange 
society were received by th^ antagonist 
paAy, was, to some extent. An acknow- 
ledgment that their own views were 
of the same kind which they were so 
prompt to believe of others. As re- 
spects the Orange body, time, and tho 
very searching inquiry into their sys- 
tem — we mav add also, their uniform 
conduct — lira disproved the foul slan- 
ders industriously circulated to defame 
them ; the societies also against which 
they united for their defence, have had 
their objects and purposes to some ex- 
tent ascertained, and the effect has 
been to establish the very worst of the 
charges, and confirm the worst suspi- 
cions ever entertained respc cting them. 

On 44 the trials of the Defenders,” 
reported in Mr. M'Nevin's volume, 
the principal witness was a person of 
the name of Lawler. He appears to 
have been a young man, originally 
brought up as a Protestant, and after- 
wards led astray by falling into the 
society o& persons who entertained the 
infidel notions, and the revolutionary 
principles then unhappily prevalent. 
From stage to stage of rasii and crimi- 
nal speculation he passed eventually into 
the Society of Defenders ; and being 


more than ordin Jily free from reli- 
gious preferences, anifounced himself, 
by the advice of the party introducing,' 
him, os a Roman Catholic. After 
some time he leurned thc^nore secret 
purposes of the society? and finding 
that a general massacre of Protestants 
was nmonp them, some good instincts 
stirred within him, and in a state of 
'agitation, denoting horror at the in- 
telligence, he communicated it to a 
friend, 4 and besought his council. 
Arrests and trials followed. It is of 
little moment now to enter into detail 
of the particulars proved as affecting 
individuals. As regarded the society at 
large, it appears to have become con- 
nected with France, to have entertained 
a purpose of exterminating Protestants, 
and to have meditated a general rising, 
which was to commence in the North 
after the harvest had been saved. It is 
unnecessary to remind the reader how 
amply evidence to this effect was borne 
out by the well-known state of Ulster, 
and especially by the battle of the Dia- 
mond, fought September , l705.t The 
consequence of that unhappy, though 
providential, engagement was to arrest 
the Defenders in their career of 
wickedness — to rescue the North of 
Ireland from their power, and thus 
eventually, through God’s blessing, to 
save the country. 

Thff remaining trials in the volume 
ore characterized rather by the (great 
forensic ability displayed in them than 
by anj thing of universal importance 
in their circumstances. One is the 
trial in which Mr. Peter Finnerty was 
convicted of a libel ; the other that in 


* “George Cowan sworn ; examined by Mr. Attorney- General. 

“ Do you know Lawler ? 1 do. 

“How long? Four or five years. 

“ Do you recollect his going to jjou in August last ? I do. 

“ Tell the jury upon what occasion was that. lie came to me on Monday morn- 
ing, 23rd or 24-tli of August, and seemed to bo a good deal agitated, lie caino into 
the parlour ; he shut the door of the parlour, and then opened his mind to me."— 
'Trials, p. 382. 

41 The prisoner asked witness what religion ho was of? Witness replied he was 
a Roman. The reason ho said so was, because Brady told him ^lign ho went to bo 
sworn to say he was a Roman, for that they had an objectipn to admit Protestants. 
Witness asked the prisoner his reason for asking the question so many times ? 
Prisoner said, because he would not sit in company wi^h a Protestant, That tho 
night before the Defenders were to have risen, but on account of the harvest not 
being got in, it wal deferred ; for if the harvest should be destroyed; they would be 
wLrved ;*but as soon as it was got in, they would riso upon the Protestants and 

E ut them to death, and that the ports would be attacked at the same time ; he meant 
y the ports the different garrisons in Ireland.”— Ibid, p. 421. , 

t Tho trials were raid in the winter, tho criminal purpose was sworn to as 
Jiaving been discovered in the summer of that year. 
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which Finney was" acquitted of the 
• charge of high treason — each contain- 
ing a favourable specimen of Curran's 
surpassing eloquence — an eloquence 
1 in kind and ciegree unequalled in his 
own day, or, as we are informed, in 
onrs, except in the passion and power 
of Mr. Whiteside’s addresses. The 
circumstances of these trials are too < 
well known to admit of being dwelt 
on at any length. We would, how- 
ever, suggest to Mr. M'Nevin that his 
introduction to Finnerty's trial is a great 
and a manifest defect in his volume. * 

The trial which furnished an occa- 
sion for Finnerty's libel should have 
been given in full, not in an editor's 
version of it. A report of that trial 
exists— it is evidently in Mr. M'Nevin’s 
possession ; he ought to have placed 
it before his readers. To tell them in 
a note that “ there is no correct re- 
port of the triul, and it is therefore 
offered in the shape of narrative, 
ample enough to illustrate the trial of 
Finnerty, which sprung from it," and 
then to refer to this incorrect report 
from time to time as the sole authority 
for certain statements, is not to act the 
part of an unprejudiced editor in a 
case of so much delicacy as he had 
taken upon him to represent. Having 
undertaken to publish reports of cer- 
tain state trials, he was no fwther 
responsible than for his selection of 
the best, and best authenticated. In 
his notes and observations he could 
expose inaccuracies and supply defects, 
but he ought not to have offered his 
own version as the substitute for a re- 
port to which, from time to time, he 
refers his readers, while he affords 
them no opportunity of applying to it. 
This defect ought to be supplied by 
au appendix, or in a second edition. 
We would suggest also the expediency 
of indulging his readers with a good 
general index, and a more complete 
table of contents. With these addi- 
tions Mr. M‘Nevin's published reports 
will prove very useful, interesting to 
the reader, and furnishing valuable 
materials to the historian. 

Wb have censured Mrn M'Nevin's 
omission of thg report of the trial of 
William Orr—a report which should 
naturally precede that of Finnerty's 


trial for a libel ; and yet wc are aware 
that the omission could be defended on 
the ground that the report was not 
worthy of insertion. This, we believe, 
would be a valid defence ; but then it 
is a defence of which no<editor could 
reasonably avail himself, who had given 
the substance of the report, as if it 
were truth, in his own compilation. 
Mr. M r Ncvin states there is no correct 
report of (fcrr's trial. How is this to 
be accounted for. The trial was £he 
most memorable of all those in which 
the state prosecuted in that time of 
trouble and alarm. The result of the 
trial appears to haw had a most exten- 
sive influence. The memory of the 
sufferer was honoured with an almost 
superstitious veneration. ^ He served 
as a martyr for the convivial iqeetings 
of political reformers. The press of 
the times was, (as the character of the 
leading journals of the Union will 
show, as indeed was manifested in the 
publication in which Finnerty was pro- 
secuted,) daring enough to have put for- 
ward all that had appeared favourable 
to Orr on his trial, and to put forth a 
correct report of the whole trial, if 
such a report would render best service 
to his memory. And yet, os Mr. 
M'Nevin informs his readers, “ there 
is no correct report of the trial . "* 

Lord Clare, in his place in the house 
of Lords, gave an account of the trial 
of Orr, and of the circumstances atten- 
dant on it, which it would be culpable 
to omit. In many respects his lord- 
ship's statements correspond with those 
of Mr. M'Nevin:— 

“ I have informed myself, "said the no- 
ble earl,t “accurately of the circum- 
stances which attended this unhappy 
man’s conviction, which I will state; and as 
I stale them in the hearing of the noble and 
learned lord who sate upon his trial , if I 
should commit any the most trivial mistake , 

J have no doubt he will set me right. Ho 
was indicted for administering an unlaw- m 
ful oath to two soldiers of the names of 
Wheatly and Lindsay — an oath certainly 
intended to seduce them from their duty ; 
what led to the discovery of their sedi- 
tion was, the seizure of some official 
papers atLondondcrry, upon a committee 
of United Irishmen, 11 which these two 
soldiers were returned by naiqp, by oi^, 
of their corresponding committees, as 


* Trials, p. 482. 

t Speech on a motion made by the Earl of Moira, February 19, 1798. 
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4 being 1 up,* which is the cant of tho 
brotherhood to describo its members: 
these men were immediately seized by 
their officers, and examined separately ; 
and oil their examination, they both 
agroed in the detail of their evidence ; 
and having sw *rn information before a 
magistrate against Mr. Orr, lor having 
administered an oath of seduction to 
them, he was arrested, and brought to 
trial. On his trial, both the soldiers 
were examined, and proved, distinctly 
that Orr had administered trie oath to 
then?, in the presence of several persons 
whom they named ; and after a long and 
puzzling cross-examination, as 1 am in- 
formed, nothing appeared which could 
invalidate their testimony. An attempt 
was made by the prisoner in his defence 
to impeach the credit of one of them — 
1 think of Wheatly — in which lie failed 
so completely, that the learned judge 
would nof even tukc down the evidence in 
his note -book ; but no attempt whatever 
was made at or after the trial, to im- 
peach the credit, or invalidate the testi- 
mony of Lindsay ; and although both the 
soldiers named several persons who were 
present when they were sworn by the pri- 
soner, not one (if them was produced on 
his part , or examined in contradiction to 
the soldiers . On this evidence the jury 
found him guilty, and recommended him 
to mercy. The next day a motion was 
made in arrest of judgment ; and to the 
scandal and disgrace of the profession 
to which I belong, in a partial and gar- 
bled report of the trial of this unhappy 
man, which every lawyer who reads it 
must see is the production of a barris- 
ter, the public are given to understand 
there was but one count in the indict- 
ment to which the objection was made 
in arrest of judgment ; and tho public 
arc* also given to understand that this 
unhappy man was tried and convicted 
under an expired statute, although it is 
clear as any point could be, that the ori- 
ginal statute could not have expired till 
the end of this session of parliament, 
and an act had passed lust year for ex- 
plaining and amending it, which is al- 
together suppressed ; and although there 
were three counts in the indictment, 
to all of which the evidence on the 
trial equally applied, and two of them 
were unobjccted to by tho prisoner's 
counsel, yet is this circumstance also 
suppressed: and in the same garbled 
and mutilated report, an affidavit of two 
of the jurors is pointed, that whiskey 
vm introduced into the jury-room, and 
tnat they^vere drunk when they gave 
their verdict t and to the scandil and 
disgrace of an honougpble profession, 
one of the prisoner’s counsel is repre- 
sented as having stated this affidavit in 


open court, on theJflimsy pretence of 
moving the court of oyA- and terminer 
for an attachment against the jurymen, 
upon the voluntary affidavit which they 9 
had been prevailed upon t * make, ac- 
cusing themselves of having given their 
verdict in a state of intoxicatiou ; and in 
the same report the voluntary affidavit of 
a dissenting clergyman, taken most im- 
properly by a magistrate, after Orr 's con- 
viction, is also printed, in which he states, 
sometime since ho attended Wheatly, 
at the village of Rashakcn, in a sick 
bed, when no expressed that he had 
committed a number of crimes, and 
amdhgst these, the crime of perjury ; 
and in the same affidavit ho describes 
Wheatly pretty plainly as being in a 
state of mental derangement when he 
made this confession. Oil the return of 
the learned lord to town, he laid tho 
recommendation of the jury before the 
Lord Lieutenant, and being asked by 
his excellency whether he had a doubt 
on iiia mind of tho guilt of Mr. Orr, 
and whether he would join in recom- 
mending him to mercy, the learned lord 
declared that he had no doubt on his mind 
of the yuiU of this unhappy man , and that 
he could not recommend him to mercif con- 
sistently with his duty, llis excellency, 
notwithstanding this declaration of the 
leurned lord, respited Mr. Orr, to give 
time for inquiry, whether any justifiable 
ground could be laid for extending 
mercy to him ; and finding that nothing 
could be substantiated to shake the jus- 
tice of 4us conviction, the unhappy man 
was left for execution. The affidavits 
which I have stated never were laid be- 
fore the Lord Lieutenant ; but if they 
had, is there a man with a trace of 
the principles of justice in his mind, who 
will say that such affidavits ought to be 
attended to — is it to bo supposed that a 
judge would receive a verdict from a jury 
m a state of intoxication ; or was it ever 
heard that a juryman was received by 
voluntary affidavit to impeach a verdict 
in which he had concurred ? Will any 
man with a trace of criminal justice in his 
mind, say that a voluntary affidavit of a 
person not produced, unexamined at the 
trial, ought to bo received after convic- 
tion, to impeach the credit of a witness 
who was examined and cross-examined, 
and whose credit stood upimpeached by 
legal evidence?* If such an affidavit 
were to lay the necessary foundation of 
a pardon after conviction, I will venture 
to say, there is no man who may be con- 
victed hereafter of any crime, however 
atrocious, that will not be able to obtain 
a similar affidavit..” ^ 

Such was the statement, and such 
the reasoning of Lord Clare, delivered 
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in the house of fuords in the pre- 
sence of the leftrnea lord, before whom 
Orr had been tried. We apprehend, 
no doubt is now entertained upon the 
subject of^bis guilt. Mr. Madden, in 
his Histor^of United Irishmen, does 
not scruple to avow that Orr was con- 
nected with that body after the period 
at which tlieir designs became what 
would be thought even worse than trea- 
sonable. At least we would infer so 
much from the following passage : — 

“ James Hope, on the subject of as- 
sassinations ascribed to the United 
Irishmen, informs me, that at the so- 
ciety established* at Craigaroj^an, they 
came to a resolution to the following ef- 
fect : * That any man w ho recommended 
or practised assassination of any person 
whomsoever, nr however hostile to the 
society, should be expelled.’ 

“ At a llaronial Committee, held at 
Ballydnre, near Carrickfcrgus, James 
Hope and Joseph Williamson proposed 
the resolution above named, it was se- 
conded by William Orr, (who was exc- 
cused at Carrickfergus,) who said on that 
occasion, * a man who would recommend 
the killing of another was a coward as 
well as a murderer.' The resolution, 
however, was opposed by some of the 
Belfast meeting, and it did not pass at 
that meeting . But no society or commit- 
tee gave a sanction to the practice of 
assassination."* 

a 

Such is Mr. Madden's statement, 
and such his singularly daring asser- 
tion. It is proposed in a Baronial 
Committee, * that any man who recom- 
mends or practises assassination shall 
be expelled," and the proposal is nega- 
tived. Did not the committee which 
came to such a decision sanction the 
crime they refused to punish ? Did 
not they who thus affirmed their reso- 
lution to hold communion with mur- 
derers, sanction murder ? Mr. Madden 
does not inform his readers that this 
abominable vote influenced Orr to re- 
nounce the society of the abettors of 
murder who had come to it. Strange 
that the memrry of a man who could 
oontinue to sit in sucl> society, should 
everJiave been lmd in honour. We 
would appeal to the common sympa- 
thies of a&v Jionest man, whatever his 
politics— who was most to be execrated? 
—the man who could continue in 
memlfcrship with a society which was 


asked to exclude from its body mur- 
derers in intention and act, and refu- 
sed to cleanse itself? or he who, having 
been lured into the society, under de- 
lusive pretexts, separates himself when 
he finds out its flagitious mystery, and 
denounces it to public ji£tice? Which is 
baser or worse ? — the informer against 
whom no charge can be alleged, except 
that of having prosecuted members of 
a body winch sanctioned the practice 
of assassination ? or the man ^riio con- 
tinues to belong to that body, li&ving 
such evidence as Orr had of its flagi- 
sious indifference to crime, and who has 
the sinful merit of guarding its foul 
tecret ? But we ifmst pause ; there is 
much in Mr. Madden’s volume as well 
as in the leading state trials, upon which 
we feci tempted to enlarge, but we 
have not space for such an indi»!geiice. f 
With respect to the views disclosed m 
the editorial observations W'hicli accom- 
pany Mr. M* N c vin's reports, we account 
them to a very great extent erroneous ; 
but we do not dispute the sincerity 
with which they are entertained, or 
censure strongly the spirit in which 
they are avowed. Mr. M'Nevin has 
made himself master of the arguments 
of the party whose champion he ap- 
pears to be, so far as such knowledge 
is compatible with ignorance of the 
cose against them. This one-sided 
information he displays with an air of 
frankness, which could scarcely be re- 
tained by one who knew how false it 
was ; and with sufficient ingenuity to 
make his case seem plausible to all 
who will take it on his showing. The 
spirit, too, in which he makes common 
cause with the culprits wjpim he re- 
presents as oppressed men, and de- 
nounces the informers who betrayed 
or bore witness against them, and 
even the government, which did not 
spare and screen them, resembles 
generosity ; and might indeed lay claim 
to the name of that virtue, if it could 
exist in a total estrangement froiir* 
justice. But it will not impose upon, 
or seduce, those who hold justice to be 9 
essential to all moral worth ; they will 
not confound the anger aroused on 
Beeing guilt betrayed by an instrumen- 
tality like itself, and which it would 
have made its own, with th$ virtues 
indignation which espouses the cause 
of oppressed innocence. c 


United Irishmen, second scries, vol. ii. App. 356. 
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The case fairly deduncnble from the 
“ leading 1 state trials,” and the cir- 
cuinstances in which they were brought 
to an issue, admits of being briefly 
stated ; and the adverse statements of 
it admit of a ready and instructive 
comparison. *The condition of Ire- 
land and of Irish society at the 
epoch of the trials, was one of ex- 
treme peril. A very large proportion 
of the superior and middle passes en- 
gageef in a formidable confederacy, and 
coraring treasonable purposes under 
constitutional pretexts — the far greater 
number of the humbler classes bound 
together in a coqgpiracv, which had 
for its object the extermination of 
Protestants, and the accomplishment 
of a separation from Englunrl through 
the intervention of Franee; — the 
;ymy, t<3 no small extent, tainted by 
the same treasonable spirit — foreign 
agents taking advantage of all oppor- 
tunities in their power to propagate 
disaffection, or to extend and consoli- 
date a treasonable organization — this 
fearful combination the government of 
the day put down ; many of the pro- 
moters of it they punished. In their 
prosecution of guilty men they often 
liad recourse to witnesses no less 
criminal — witnesses who, in some in- 
stances, had been corrupted by the 
culprits they prosecuted to conviction. 
Their crime is, not tbut they con- 
demned cn» punished innocent men, 
but that they employed some bad 
men as their agents. We ap- 
peal to the history of the fearful days 
of which we write, and to the dis- 
closures of times more recent, and we 
confidently affirm, that there is no 
precedent, lobe found in the annals of 
any country, comparable with that 
which has been set in the *■ leading 
trials” — no one case in which such a 
conspiracy was baffled, and the victims 
to offended justice, guiltless of the 
offence for which they suffered, so 


few. The times vwere so pregnant 
with disorder and alarm, that they 
might explain and excuse, althouglf 
they could not justify, sotnc instances 
in which the law did not Exercise due 
discrimination — some instances in 
which the innocent were sufferers: but 
we firmly believe, that, considering 
B the magnitude of the evil, the pur- 
pose and strength of the conspiracy, at 
the close of the last century in Ire- 
land, there never was, at any period of 
tho world's history, a cose in which 
those were so few who suffered un- 
justly from the sentence of the 
law. Let this be said in behalf 
of the government. Let tho case 
against government be also stated. 
Spies and informers were employed for 
tlu> purpose of bringing Iraitors to con- 
viction; and of separating, let it be 
added, their case from that of the inno- 
cent, who were thus kept unharmed. 

We leavo theso statements to the 
reader, and make no attempt to pre- 
judice or persuude him into a pre- 
ference for either. We enter into no 
defence of the Irish government for 
the undue indulgence, or the indecision, 
which may have given conspirators 
encouragement and hopo in the years 
previous to the epoch of the trials. 
We enter into no investigation of their 
genera^ conduct in the breaking up of 
a baleful conspiracy, or the suppression 
of a rebellion. As to the trials, with 
which alone wc arc concerned, we affirm 
that few persons, if any, were condemned 
who were not guilty of the crime and 
charge fur which they suffered ; and 
for the employment of informers, we 
should take shame to ourselves were we 
to think of setting such a charge in 
the balance to be weighed against the 
merit of saving the empire — the lives 
and fortunes of loyal subjects — at an 
expense of convicting before the tri- 
bunals of tho country so very few who 
merited acquittal. 


Vol. XXVt-No. US. 
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or THE NIGHTMARE. 


To our fathers, in their straightfor- 
ward way of looking at things-— un- 
sophisticated by the Sadducean phi- 
losophy that every where lends its 
colouring to the views of their chil- 
dren — the Nightmare was a wandering 
demon, or imp of darkness, which, 
either for its own inscrutable imjhsh 
pleasure, or under the mysterious con- 
straint of some occult force of sym- 
pathy, or spiritual attraction, issued 
forth nightly from the place of such 
spirits, seeking among mortals whom 
it might ride in his sleep. Then, woe 
to him that had swinishly exceeded in 
his eating or drinking at the day's lost 
meal — supping ( <not wisely, hut too 
well." Woe to him that said not his 
prayers before going to bed, or that, 
lying down, neglected to commend his 
bed itself to the tutelage of the hea- 
venly powers! Such a one, ere the 
night was old, saw, between waking 
and sleeping, the Nightmare silting 
upon his breast — a bloated, unsightly 
thing, staring upon him with eyes 
fraught with a hellish fascination, and 
pressing out his breath with th* weight 
of its most abominable hams. Passive, 
without motion or speech, he lay, in 
terror and anguish, gasping mutely ; 
for the power of those Gorgon eyes 
was in his brain, and thence rayed 
forth influences along every nerve, 
and laid its thrall upon every muscle ; 
and his limbs were the Nightmare’s, 
and not his own. All human life and 
fellowship, the sun-gladdened earth 
itself, with all solace of its helpful 
hands and cheery voices, seemed passed 
on its way, leaving him behind, for- 
gotten, alone with the Nightmare, in a 
world of darkness and void. 

The old German name for this ob- 
scene spirit was Mahr, from which our 
Nightmare is derived. Of the same 
stoclf is the French cuuchemar . In the 
Upper German the woad hauchen sig- 


nifies to cover or squat; in High 
German, kuuem. From kuuchen and 
Mahr we have envehemar, the cowering 
goblin. The modern Germans use, 
instead rtJ Mahr, the word Alp , the 
affinity of which to the English elf is 
evident. Indeed, in northern fable all 
spirits of baser sort (what we call 
sprites), ns fays, goblins, &<*., are 
named Alfim or« Elfen. In some 
parts of Germany, the words Srhroter- 
lein and Schretsel are used, which have 
a tone of endearment ahqpt them, and 
no doubt arc propitiatorily intended.* 
All these point equally to a belief fti 
the personal subsistence of the Night- 
mare, a belief indicated no less in a 
widely dissimilar quarter, by the Greek 
Kphkiltes and the Latin Incubus , as 
well as by the curious term liaUmtzi- 
curins, which A delung finds in the 
writers of the Middle Empire. 

Our philosophy, confident that there 
is nothing in heaven or earth hut 
what it is awake to, gives altogether a 
different account of the matter. The 
sense of pressure, it tells us, experi- 
enced by the sufferer from nightmare 
(for it will not so much as spell the 
word with a capital letter) is simply 
the effect of a congested state of the 
lungs, or of an overloaded condition 
of the stomach. A sensation is occa- 
sioned like that of a load lying upon 
the chest, and the dreaming phantasy 
forthwith suggests an outward cause 
of the sensation, and shapes to itself 
the cowering phantom, as hideous in 
form as the effect which it is brought 
in to account for is distressing. Thus 
we now admit only a subjective night- 
mare, whereas our fathers believed in 
an objective one. • 

Obviously, neither opinion is capa- 
ble of proof, and every one will adopt * 
that which ecems to him most proba- 
ble ; that is, which best connects itself 
with his theory of things in general. 


* { p the same spirit of conciliation, the most mischievous personage of\he English 
fairy mythology is called Robin Goodfellow. « 

“ Those that Hob Goblin call you, and swecftPuck, 

You do their works, and they shall have good luck." 

Midsummer-nigh? 8 Dream* 
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There is one point, however, which 
seems to tell startlingly for the ancient 
or objective side of the question. After 
the visitation, it is not uncommon to 
find the place upon which the monster 
had appeared to sit, swollen and dis- 
coloured, sometimes even excoriated 
and bleeding, presenting, in short, 
every appearance of having been really 
subjected to the pressure of a bruising 
or girling weight : nay, in tome cases, 
tl^f impression of the very form of the 
demon, as seen by the sufferer in his 
dream (the print of feet, the in- 
denture of haunches, &c.), has been 
plainly visible out the skin. Doctor 
van Duffel, or Druffel — wc have seen 
the name written both ways — is our 
authority oq this point. Here is what 
he says # :— 

“ In a half-waking or intersomnious 
condition, you behold a monster of some 
kind, a goblin, a fiery horse, a wild, 
gigantic man, glide slowly towards you. 
This apparition sets itself on the pit of 
your stomach, and presses you with 
such a crushing weight, that you can 
neither breathe nor move a limb. After 
the affection are often to be seen livid 
marks (wg Mat tunes), some affirm actual 
impressions of the figure of the goblin 
or monster, on the place where it sat.” 

And Doctor Enncmoser also speaks 
of the same thing ns matter of long 
expcrienGb and notoriety. 

Nor, however it seems to clash with 
received notions of spiritual essences, 
are we without evidence of the power 
of other spirits than the nightmare, to 
leave on the human body material 
traces of their operation. Lillbopp, a 
writer every way worthy of credit, says : 

“ A certain person saw a spectre lay 
hold of him, and, after the same was 
vanished, he yet felt, in the part so laid 
hold of, a pain which lasted many day a ; 
in other such cases also have swellings 
and other marks of lusionbocn observed.” 

And the same writer further re- 
marks : — 

“ It is not easy to reason a person 
who has had such an experience out of 
belief in a preternatural agency, 
seeing he fan in no other way explain to 
himself the figed pain and the swelling.” 

You prove to him that it is impos- 
sible, but his pinches testify, in legible 


black and blue, a! well as in very in- 
telligible tinglings, that, possible or- 
not, it is fact. * 

And Doctor van DruffeL or Duffel, 
already cited, depones 'm the Berlin • 
Ecclesiastical Journal , and says : — * 

“ I myself know a person who affirms 
, that a ghost, which he was compelled to 
carry some distance on his shoulders, in 
broad daylight, left livid-blue marks, as 
of bruises, on the parts which its but- 
tocks had pressed, which marks he also 
afterwards showed to me and to others. 
Now, " (proceeds the Doctor,) “ as to 
these sugillations, which the nightmaro 
produces, I can appeal for the truth of 
them to known experience. It by no menus 
follows, however, that a veritable, ob- 
jectively present spirit has produced 
these bruises. We ma^ with confidence 
assume, that the phantasy, excited to a 
magical activity through the local afflux 
of blood, first subtnidcs a goblin as 
cause, and then by a like magical re- 
action effects an extravasation of blood 
in the part subjected to pressure.” 

Another great authority on such 
points, the learned Frederick von 
Meyer, of Frankfort, does not in this 
fully agree with Doctor van Duffel. 
The nightmare, as this author thinks, 
may indeed be a mere phantasm or 
psychic image, devoid of all proper 
objectivity ; but it is just as possible 
that it may be a personal subsistence, 
as the popular belief will have it. Ho 
calls on intelligent patients and un- 
prejudiced physicians to lay before the 
public accurate accounts of the affec- 
tion, a as it occurs in their own experi- 
ence, and thus to furnish persons 
versed in ghostly matters, and who 
have experimental knowledge of the 
invisible world, with data to decide 
upon its natural or supernatural cha- 
racter. To which purpose the learned 
author proceeds to throw in his own 
mite of information, assuring us that 
a lady so visited has described the sen- 
sation to him, as being distinctly that 
of the pressure of a Uai#y body, as of 
an ape or o them beast. 

Certainly, * there is no one in or 
out of Germany that knows so much 
about Nightmares, and sifeh problema- 
tical entities, as Frederick von Afeyer ; 
nevertheless, Doctor Evinemoser is 
not agreed with him. Doctor En- 
nemoser is a philosopher/ and will not 
hear of an objective Nightmare. The 
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« sugillations” do 9 ncft puzzle liim. Mo- 
. diem history, he informs us, oilers ma- 
ify examples of the power of thought 
to produce wounds on the surfuce of 
»'the body, m^arts to which it is in- 
tently directed, the mere inward ima- 
gining of an injury in a particular 
place working the injury imagined. 
The explanation of this he finds in 
“the plastic force of phantasy, the 
essence of which, as poetic shaping 
power, consists in the realizing of 
ideal representations, wherein the soul 
of man can do much even unto his owh 
body." “ The animal soul {psyche),” 
aays the Doctor — 

“ unconsciously copies in tho germi- 
nal matter contained in tiic blood the 
images presented to it, whether by tho 
senses from without, or by the thought 
from within, embossing or engraving 
them upon the outer surface of the body. 
For the ideal, the supersensuous, ever 
seeks to acquire form, to give an im- 
press Of itself in the sensible ; and when 
the outward sense is now locked up in 
torpor, and the inward awakes in vision 
ana ecstacy, then is the moment in which 
the shapes that occupy the dreaming 
soul can copy themselves off w ithout dis- 
turbance — can model themselves in the 
passive materiality of tho body. • . 
The spiritual picture, or intuition of the 
inward sense, reflects itself out of the 
camera obscura of the brain, tk rough 
the nerves as light-conductors, upon the 
curtain of the skin, wholly according to 
the physical laws by which impressions 
of light embody themselves ou opaque 
surfaces. . . That the reflex of tho 
inner picture is produced chiefly on the 
outer skin has a natural ground; tho 
nerves of feeling arc tho antithesis of 
the nervos of sight . . .In magnetic 
clairvoyance the sense of fueling some- 
times acts vicariously, through tho 
nerves of tho skin, for its pole, the sense 
of sight, and there is no pint of the 
surface of tho body with which somnam- 
bulists have not seen." 

Thus, as the thought is directed to 
a particular point, the blood rushes in 
fuller surges *1 if* the same direction, 
furnishing the plastic 'matter out of 
whieft the magical shaping power, the 
artist and prophet within us, creates 
works before, which our own under- 
standing, as well os that of others, 
stand? baffled, and can but muse in 
“expressive silence." How vivid- 
how for more vivid than all objective 
pictures which the eye brings him 


from the outward world — is that ideal 
picture which the artist has within 
him, which is a part of himself, and 
which reproduces itself by liis hands 
on canvas or in marble 1 Nearer to 
him than the objects thgt press most 
importunately on his sense, clearer in 
his soul, and more sharply struck off 
than all that is most defined and pal- 
able in the material region around 
im, it wyks upon his mind with a, 
power againbt which all external soli- 
cit inga of sense prevail nothing. Hap- 
py was Blake, who lived in good un- 
derstanding with the artist within him, 
and whose ready pencil transferred the 
unearthly creations of this latter to in- 
sensible canvas, instead of receiving 
them on his own sensitive skin. The 
pencil was the conductor/ which car- 
ried off innocuous the destructive* 
creative force, the lightning that would 
have smitten and fused liis own cor- 
poreality into new anomalous fantastic 
forms. It is good when he who is 
subjectively an artist is one also ob- 
jectively — when the inward openness 
to the influences of an ideal world, 
goes hand in hand with the capability 
of transmitting those influences — of 
mediating their operation upon the 
world without, instead of arresting 
them within your own being, and be- 
coming yourself their passive object, 
when you ought to be their subject, 
their minister and co-operatir.g instru- 
ment. Had Blake not been able to 
paint his nightmares, and his dayniares 
too, they would have painted them- 
selves in wizard-marks upon his own 
body. 

Claude dc Tisserant, who in the 
year 1 775, wrote a book De Prodigit jt 9 
relates therein the following : — 

“ The wife of a member of the parlia- 
ment of Provence in a dream saw her 
husband beheaded, which also really 
took place at the same time at Paris. 
Awaking in a passion of terror at the 
cruel spectacle, blie found her hand con- 
vulsively shut, bo that sho was unable 
to open it ; and when it was with main 
force opened by her maids, there was 
found on the palm the perfect image of 
her husband, with liis head cut off, and 
this bled like the bounds of tho stig- 
matized." n. V 

ti 

A very similar instance of the 
“ plastic power of the dreaming soul " 
is related by Von Meyer : — 
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“ Madame V. f of N , saw ono nigh*, 
in a very lively dream, a person who 
offered her a white and a red rose, bid- 
ding her ehoosc one of them. She chose 
the red. When she awoke she felt a 
vehement burning in one arm, and by 
degrees therc-Jormcd itself on the spot 
so affected, the per foe t picture of a red 
rose, which appeared embossed on the 
skin, like a mole. On the eighth day 
this rose was in its most perfect state, 
both as to drawing and colour ; it be- 
came thenceforth daily paler, and less 
defined, and after fourteen days no trace 
of it remained. This well authenticated 
fact forms ail important contribution to 
the history of the stigmata'* 

•i 

These cases show how much deeper 
a significance than we think of lies in 
the phrase, f so often in our mouths, 
“ the power of the imagination.” The 
imagination is a power which we little 
understand : it is a truly creative pow- 
er, and is not ours, hut we arc its. 
Yea, the most powerful workings of 
the imagination arc those of which the 
imagining subject is not conscious, 
wherein a higher, universal power, the 
" soul of the world/' imagines in and 
by him, and works very miracles. But 
the ordinary creations of imagination 
are only subjective : then when ccstacy 
comes in with her help, they become 
objective. Which is the rationale of all 
magic. Mnja, in the Indian mytho- 
logy, the everlasting mother of things, 
is nothing^jlse than the divine imagi- 
nation, the source of all forms; ns 
the divine reason — the father of things 
— is of all essences. 

The poet, or artist generally, is a 
conductor of the power of imagina- 
tion, open to receive it from above- 
open to transmit it nether ward. A 
madman is a poet, in whom the force 
of divine imagination meets not free 
course — in whom the divine dream, 
which he should be the medium of re- 
alizing in the world without him, is 
arrested, painting itBelf in his own 
soul, as those nightmare-images paint 
» themselves on the body, instead of be- 
ing by him sung, or painted, to others, 
as Blake painted his dream-shapes, 
and so put them forth out of himself. 

Aristotle, in his Jbook De Animali - 
husj. relates that a hen, having van- 
quished affoclc in fight, acquired# by 
the force of i origination, ever dwelling 
on this victory, a comb «nd spurs. 

How effects such as those related 


above ore, in nmments of strong 
emotion, produced even in a waking . 
state, we have many instances. Thd 
painful effect upon the nerves, oc- 
casioned by hearing a stwering per- ' 
son talk, manifests itself in irritable 
temperaments, by similar stuttering 
on the part of the hearer. In ve- 
t hement sympathy you imitate invo- 
' luntarily the gestures of tho person 
who is the object of the emotion — 
the movements of an orator who 
carries you with him, or of a person 
in* danger whom you cannot help. 
In the following case, sympathy pro- 
duced still more marked effects : — 

" On tho entry of the French into 
Moscow, and during the desperate at- 
tempt made by some lingering inha- 
bitants of tho ‘sacred city’ to defond 
the Kremlin, a French soldier, being 
hard pressed by a Cossack, was, after 
a running fight of the length of a street 
or so, driven into a certain ' blind alley/ 
or court without thoroughfare, and here 
stood at hay. A citizen, who had 
turned into this same alley to avoid 
meeting the combatants, and now could 
not get out, fell at. the sight of the con- 
flict into an ccstacy of fear, and stood 
there charmed, beholding all os it were 
in a dreadful wakiug dream, or state of 
nigliLmare. When the Frenchman in 
his turn hod driven the Cossack out of 
the allc|y, and the citizen, somewhat 
recovered from his panic, had got to 
his own house, there were found on 
his arms and other parts of his body 
bleeding gashes, such as he had seen 
given, and received, so that he stood in 
need of surgical help, and kept his bed 
some days." 

What the effect on this sympa- 
thizing soul would have been, had 
the Cossack cut off the Frenchman's 
head, one trembles to calculate. 

But we have cases on record* o£ 
similar effects of sympathy, where the 
object of the emotion was out of 
the range of sensuous cognizance^ 
and where, consequently, magnetic 
ecstacy must have been (resent, and 
clairvoyance supplied the place of 
ordinary vision. 

In the life oftSt. Suso, by Gorres, it 
is related that this holy person, who 
was remarkable for the austerity of 
his penances, on a certain ocosfion 
smote himself so pitilessly -with the 
scourge as to lay open a blood- 
vessel. 
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“ At the same tint), and in the same 
hour that he so smote himself, a holy 
fnaid, whoso namo was Anna, was at 
her prayers in another city, and had a 
# i. vision, or \stacy, wherein she was led 
in spirit to the town where Suso was 
administering to himself the discipline. 
As she beheld the cruel stripes, she was 
taken with such a passion of pity that 
she drew near to him, and as his arm a 
was uplifted to deal himself a stroke, 
she interposed her own person, and 
received the blow on her arm. Thus it 
seemed to her in her vision. And when 
Bhe came to herself, there was ju&t such 
a welt, livid and bleeding, upon her 
arm, as if the scourge had really 
stricken her, instead of Suso. ‘Which 
mark she retained for a long tunc, with 
great pain.*' 

Tha following somewhat similar 
case (which differs from the fore- 
going only inasmuch as here the sym- 
pathy rests upon natural, instead of 
religious affection) is related by 
Doctor Pabst : — 

“ The sister of a soldier who was 
condemned to run the gauntlet, being 
at the lime of the execution at home in 
the midst of her family, was sensible 
■ of the stripes which her brother re- 
ceived, and in a kind of ecstacy moaned 
and criod, as if under the lash, until 
at length she fell down in n swoon, and 
was carried to hed, when, on stripping 
her, they found her back piteously 
ploughed with stripes, from which also 
blood was trickling. ' 

To this category belong incontes- 
tably the workings of the imagination 
of a pregnant woman upon the being 
that forms itself within her ; the 
affections of the mother permanently 
incorporate themselves in the body 
of the child. This was well known 
to the Spar tans, who therefore brought 
their women during the time of preg- 
nancy into the presence of none hut 
beautiful objects, and the Spartan 
forms furnished to the chisel of a 
Phidias, a Praxiteles, andaDeixippus, 
models worthy* of tfyoae divine ideals 
which they helped to realise. 

Howshipp relates tjiat a woman 
in the fourth month of her preg- 
nancy, as she attempted to cross a 
river in winter, was thrown by the 
crafting and rending of the ice into 
violent anxiety and fear. In the 
seventh month she brought a child 
into the world, whose integuments 


seemed to be torn and rent in all 
directions. The margins of the rents 
recoded from each other, here more, 
there less: cicatrization had com- 
menced on all of them, but was in 
none yet completed. 

In such cases, and rney might be 
multiplied to no end — the dream of 
the brooding soul is broken in upon ; 
she is startled into consciousness, 
and for £ moment becomes, herself, 
artist, instead of instrument, ‘organ 
of the world-artists working. ITur- 
riedly she paints from the picture 
before her, marring the fair work 
of that world -artist, which is painted 
from an eternal pattern. That 
world-artist islVIaja, the "mother of 
things,” the soul of the world, 
the Divine Imagination, whose 
dream are we, who imageth us. to her- 
self, and to ourselves, and imageth 
herself iu us. We spoke, above, of 
workings of the imagination, of 
which the imagining subject is not 
conscious, wherein a higher, universal 
power, the " soul of the world,” 
imagines in and by him, and works 
miracles. Of such miracles, the 
formation of a life within a life — of 
a life out of a life, is the highest. 
Of like miraculous imaginative work- 
ing we have an example, in the power 
of some of the lower animals, as 
the polypus, to replace limbs that 
have been cut away ; and. we have 
experience of something akin to it 
in ourselves, in so familiar a phe- 
nomenon as the closing and healing 
of a wound, or the knitting of a 
broken bone. In all these operations, 
the unconscious psychio<* power of 
imagination is at work ; and it| will 
not carry on two of them together, 
the fractured bone of a woman in 
pregnancy will not knit so long os 
the child is unborn; not till after 
the birth does the ordinary callus 
form itself. For, to all magical 
operations, an undistracted intention, 
as well as attention, is required. The t 
mightiest enchanter cannot work two 
enchantments at once. 

Something strange and awful 
glimmers up, out of profoundest horror 
and gloom, in fnat observation of 
Tesjfa, who found in thexbody tf a 
great criminal a heart deformed by 
preternatural ^membrabes and hair- 
like fibres, and who remarks that 
such unnatural muformations and 
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monstrosities of structure ore often 
found in the hearts of malefactors, 
lliolan found, on the dissection of 
a man of very vicious life, the sub- 
stance of the heart cartilaginous. 
It would appear that there is more 
in the phrast, “a bad heart,” than 
people gen orally mean. Do our sins, 
then, harden our hearts, physically 
os well as morally? Morn germane 
to our subject seems the well-avouched 
fact,* that persons touched by the 
King of France, for glandular swell- 
ings, were really healed, and that 
warts, and the like, are to this day, 
and every day, cured by what aro 
called sympathetic means, which act 
upon the imagination. 

The cases which have recently at- 
tracted so* much attention in the 
Tyrol, 9 find, like those above cited, 
the key to their mystery in this power 
of imagination, and assimilative energy 
of sympathy. The nun Emcrich, 
from her youth up very sickly and 
devout, had already before entering 
the cloister a vision of one who, in 
the form of a shining youth, offered 
for her choice a wreath of flowers 
in the left hand, and a crown of 
thorns in the right. She grasped 
at the latter, pressed it with fervour 
on her head, but on coming to her- 
self, felt, round the whole head, a 
violent pain, which was accompanied 
with bleeding. And the wounds in 
the hands, feet, side, and brow, as 
well of this nun as of Maria Mori 
of Caldaro, or Kaltern and Domc- 
nica Luzzari of Cnpriann, further 
exemplify the plastic power of the 
soul over the body, whereby the 
latter becomes the involuntary mirror 
of the former — yea, ils photogenic 
plate, giving local permanence to the 
images which it (tho soul) fixedly 
contemplates. 

The “ Legend of the Saints” tells 
of thirty- two persons who have had 
the stigmata ; among whom the first 
and most illustrious is St. Francis of 
Assisi. The manner in which this 
holy person received these marks, 
is another proof of the power of 
sympathy, through the ministry of 
the imagination, *to pass out from 
the spiritual into the bodily region 
of our being. It is thus related by 
Thomas of Gldano : — 

“ Being in a solitude two years be- 


fore his death (itfwos on tho feast of 
the elevation of the Cross), he beheld 
in a vision a man, like a seraph frith . 
six wings, who with outstretched handff, 
and feet bound together, was fastened 
to a cross. Two wings ,4ffted them-* 
selves over the head, two were stretched 
out as for flying, and two covered 
the whole body. This sight, filled tho 
servant of God with the highest joy, 

• yet he knew not what the vision might 
signify, lie rejoiced at the glorious 
aspect of the seraph ; but the condition 
of the heavenly being on the cross, 
and the* bitterness of the sufferings, ter- 
rified him. Troubled in mind, ho con- 
sidered what the vision might mean, 
and exercised his spirit with painful 
efforts to comprehend it. AVhiln ho 
now vainly strove and wrestled for 
understanding of this, and the novelty 
of tho vision moved |p fn profoundly, 
liohold ! the marks of the nails began 
to show themselves also in his hands 
and foot, as ho had observed them 
in that man in his vision.” 

Here follows a minute account of 
the wounds in his hands, feet, and 
side, painful to read, and which shall 
not here be transcribed. After which 
Thomas of Celano ejaculates — 

“ Oh, how few were counted worthy, 
during the life of tho saint, to behold 
that wound in the sidcl Happy Elias, 
who looked on both this and the 
woundls of the hands and feet 1 Happier 
ltuiinus, whoso hands touched them!” 

So mrly as the thirteenth century. 
Jacobus do Voraginc (James of the 
Capacious Swallow ?) assigned as one, 
at least, of the causes of these stigmata 
borne by St. Francis, his glowing 
phantasy, thus taking the phenomenon 
out of the category of the supernatural. 
And Ennemoser says, in reference to 
all such eases — 

“These appearances are not artifi- 
cially produced deceptions, nor yet aro 
they to lie explained by the mere physi- 
cal circumstances of the body. To 
spirits, or to any immediate divine ope- 
ration, wo will hardly ^ascribe them. 
Fur from being fhiraculous, it is in every 
case a purely physiological process, 
grounded in W psychic cause.” 

* The above may seem To the reader 
somewhat digressive, but is, xy be- 
lieve, essentially apropos of the night- 
mare, and not uncalculated to throw 
light on the true nature of those 
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" sugillations, " wbfth at first sight such torpor, congestion, convulsive 

certainly appear fo tell for the agency action), and so destroying the balance 

' of a real, and even of a material being, of activities in our wonderful complex 

in connection with the terrifying visi- being, leave the inward senBC to act 

# station. B«t, as we said before, it is unantagonized, unseal the mystic eye 

* impossible to prove , either that the of the soul, open within us tne com- 

nightmare is, or that it is not, a real munication with brightlr or darker 

goblin or devil. In the nature of the Bpheres, and bring us into converse 

thing, neither opinion is susceptible of with angelic or elvish intelligences, ac- 

demonstration, and every one will ' cording as our tendencies at the lime 
adopt that to which his view of things are upwards or downwards, or accord- 

in general inclines him. Perhaps the ing as the* causes which produced our 

truth would be found in the union of entranced state were of a celestial 

the two, for they are not incompatible, character or the reverse.* 

What we call a popular error is often Now, there is nothing elevated 
but a one-sided view of some truth ; about indigestion : it is neither saintly 

and the unpopular philosophical view nor, in its unsaintliffess, is it sublimo. 

which we propound as its corrective. In general, it comes from eating too 

is, it the greatest number of coses, just much, which is not a proceeding of a 

as one-sided. «That which can bo seraphic tendency, nor theafirst step of 

Bcient ideally known of a matter is not a movement heavenwards. And these # 

the whole of a matter. Every thing affections of the epigastric regions aro 

has its transcendental or supersensu- ordinarily the fruit of indigestion, 

ous, as well as its phenomenal side ; — wherefore the " sleep-waking" state 

and science has to do wholly with the into which they cast us— namely, that 

latter, with the accidents of the thing ; sleep of the outward and waking of the 

while faith, imagination, instinctive inward man — reveals to the eye of the 

intuition, which is strongest in Ihe un- latter a base neighbourhood. The 

scientific man, goes direct to the un- nightmare does not come up into our 

known, inaccessible substance ; — on sphere, but we spiritually descend into 

which topic we could be distressingly his. He is there already, while we 

philosophical, but forbear. And so, are gorging ourselves, but we are not 

the ancient popular doctrine, which aware of him until the outward senses 

makes the nightmare an incubating be sealed in torpor, and the inward 

fiend, and the modern plmioftgical world opens in its dim horror on the 

doctrine, which resolves it into con- troubled eye of the soul. „ 

gestion of blood about the epigastrium. Wo have met with people who bo- 
or spasm of the midriff, may he lievc that the beasts characterised by 

the two sides of one truth. Tho the Mosaic law as unclean arc not so 

nightmare may be a proper entity, a in a mere ceremonial sense, but in one 

goblin as other goblins, whom either that has its foundation in nature ; in 

his particular elvish humour, or the fact that such beasts arc i^ a special 

law of his being, or some point of in- wise liable to demoniacal possession, 

fernal economy or etiquette, moves to The cat is a long-recogniscd minister 

incubate on such persons as arr, by of the darker powers. Dogs and 

certain states of the nervous system, horses see ghosts, which, as we shall 

or certain spiritual or psychic aptitudes, presently see, implies a capability of 

brought into what the mesmerists call being possessed, and is, in fact, the 

rapport with him. The congestion of next thing to it. What is more hor- 

the chest, torpor of the vital organs, rible than to come into “ magnetic 

spasmodic state of the midriff, may act rapport ” with a dog, through infusion 

like magnetisnfioa the nerves, (as it is of the saliva of the latter into your 

known that magnetism docs produce blood? For the saliva is a great mc- 


• Who knotta hut some thought, unconsciously framed in sleep, or some word, 
mechanically pronounced, l>y some perhaps acciqjental motion of the lips?- may un- 
lock tfce gates of a realm of enchantments and monstrous shapes — may summon 
with a fatal bogency around your bed unearthly beings, aspects of oarkness, the 
presence of which mortal senses cannot endure ?" May not we sometimes conjure in 
oar sleep, and know nothing about it ? 
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dium of magnetic influences, a conduc- 
tor of psychic agency, wherefore, also, 
the moods of the soul have a marked 
operation on its physical qualities, 
making it a vehicle of sanatory virtue, 
or a deadly poison. Armstrong af- 
firms that the ^>ite of negroes, when 
enraged, produces obstinate ulcers and 
hydrophobia. Gaubius tells of a 
soldier who, being bit in the arm by a 
woman whom he had bitterly angered, 
died in*convtilsions ; as also oia young 
Italfein, who, in a paroxysm of anger, 
bit himself in the finger, and forthwith 
became rabid, and died. And Sauvage 
has recorded the cose of a young 
maiden, who, by sliecr intensity of 
ireful emotion, without any bite at all, 
of herself or another, man or beast, 
was thrown sinto a state exactly rc- 
scmhlingk canine madness. Even the 
mere sight of a person in hydrophobia 
has engendered the same affection in 
persons of susceptible temperament. 
Mease relates such a case, wherein the 
sufferer was a priest. A student of 
Wittenberg became hydro phohious, 
after he had seen, with heartfelt sym- 
pathy, a violent paroxysm of rabies 
with which a young maiden, already 
nigh in the last agonies, was seized. 
He was indeed restored, but for years 
laboured under a great weakness anil 
uncertainty of the voice, as well as a 
painful dread of speaking in public. 
Thctnisoi^ experienced something of 
the same kind after attending a friend 
in hydrophobia, and seeing him die. 
An inward paralyzing terror took pos- 
sessiou of him as often as lie recalled 
to his memory the vivid picture of the 
suffering he had witnessed. Peter 
Prank, having merely touched with his 
fingers a person dying of hydrophobia, 
was, through the power of imagina- 
tion, presently affected with symptoms 
of the disease ; and a young physician, 
mentioned in the “Journal General 
de Medecine, 1824," became rabid 
through a similar operation of phan- 
tasy, after the dissection of a child 
' which had died of the bite of a mad 
dog. The like unhappy fate had a 
woman, through attending the death- 
bed of her husband under similar cir- 
cumstances. t 

Thus iqpdiately and immediately do 
dogs work vis woe. Still every irifedal, 
says the Italian, has its reverse, and 
dogs, oftenest our ban£, are sometimes 
oyr antidote. An epileptic person, at 


Paris, was cured by* he sudden spring- 
ing of a dog at him* but it woqjd 
seem that the mental shock given to* 
the man reacted with a physically de- 
structive force upon the dogpfor it fell 
down dead on the spot. Convulsions 
of children ore often transferred to* 
beasts of delicate nature, such ns cats, 
which are brought into contact with 
the sufferers. All convulsive affections 
arc propagated by sympathy. At the 
Charite, an hospital in Berlin, four- 
teen sickly women were taken with 
epileptic fits, at seeing a newly-arrivud 
patient fall into such. At St. lloch, 
in France, in the year 178(>, from fifty 
to sixty young girls manifested a simi- 
lar effect of sympathy. But this time 
we have really digressed. 4 

About other unclean animals are 
observable other marks of spiritual or 
necromantic aptitudes. The ape is 
manifestly a diabolical creature ; and 
tho idea of Doctor Adam Clarke is 
not without plausibility, that the form 
of this obscene brute yielded a lodg- 
ing to the tempter in paradise: for 
the rest, there is no shape under which 
the nightmare is more apt to appear. 
The hare lends its form to the witch 
for her twilight fiittiugs and scuddings 
to the place of some unhallowed ren- 
dezvous. And that tho swine is a 
possessed or posscssable beast wc have 
te-.timohy not to he cited here. Now 
it is remarkable that the nightmare- 
visitations are ofteuer known to follow 
the eating of pork than, perhaps, any 
other supper. As if the fiend, which 
had housed itself in the living pig, had 
the power of oppressing and vexing 
the stomach into which the flesh 
thereof comes. As the ghost of one 
that hath not rest in death will often 
linger and sit by his new-made grave, 
so the demon which has been dis- 
turbed in his possession of a fat hog, 
haunts with a strange fondness the 
place where this latter lies sepulchred 
—the stomach of him, namely, that has 
supped upon it. Or is it, perhaps, 
not more probably so, *hat the un- 
clean spirit entets into the same mag- 
netic relation to the eater in which it 
had stood to Lhe beast that is eaten ? 
for possession is, say sqpie, nothing 
else than magnetic relation between a 
devil, or between the soul of onc v that 
died not in grace, and a man living. 
And such a relation, but in a less 
degree of nearness and intimacy, is 
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also ghost-seeingL He who sees a 
ghost is but one stage removed from 
bding possessed. Thus Novalis Bays, 
"that " ghost-appearing were not pos- 
sible without inspiration/’ The ghost 
which we j sec (the nightmare, for in- 
stance) is not without us, but within ; 
yet not in our innermost, which were 
possession. Our own phantasy pro- 
jects the apparition into the outen 
world, wherein it illudes us like a 
magic-lantern image, (for which rea- 
son also, the ghost is before you, turn 
which way you will) ; but that which 
mockingly thus, as spectre, appears* to 
us from without, has in reality its site 
in the medial (not the central) region 
of our being ; and the phantasy, be- 
himl it, is as a lamp, and the outward 
sense is as a glass before it, whereby 
its image is thrown out, and appears, 
huge and threatening, on the wall of 
the phenomenal. 

In tho highly interesting Reminis- 
cences of the Marquise do Crcquy, 
which run over a period embracing 
nearly the whole of the last century, 
namely, from 17 1U to 1802, are re- 
corded two curious cases of night- 
mare, or of something like it, which 
we subjoin: — 

“ The Duchess of Devonshire was 
nightly afflicted by a nightmare in the 
following wise : — It was the a war it ion 
of a frightful ape, which suddenly rose 
out of the eurtli, and drugged lmr out 
of hod the moment her eyes were closed. 
Seizing her by the right arm, the mon- 
ster stretched her on her back in tho 
middle of the floor, having first, with 
one of his liiml paws, shoved a cushion 
under the small of her back ; he then 
cahio and squatted himself on her 
hreast, whero he remained motionless, 
his two odious hands spread out upon 
her cheeks, and Btared, as it were, into 
the depths of her eyes till she awoke. 
In this manner she passed night after 
night, and was brought by such horri- 
ble' sufferings into a miserable state of 
debility and emaciation. No physician 
could free her from this nightmare: 
Troncliin hinyel/ went to England for 
tho purpose, hut in vaip. 

“ The celebrated Cazottc, author of 
the viable amour ear, who had at this 
time become a member of the mystical 
order of Maitinez de P&squalis, heard 
of the affliction of the English Duchess. 

1 Chunks nightmare, 1 said he, * often 
comet from abuse of magnetism; it 
may, also, arise from unskilful mag- 
netic treatment. Unbelievers or mate- 


rialists cannot heal this disease. It is 
not what people suppose.’ And as ho 
never answered questions, nothing more 
was asked or known on the subject. 

“ Cazotte was not seen for some time. 
It trunspired that he had spent eight 
days in London, and the Duchess of 
Devonshire wrote to Pal is that she was 
radically cured.” 

Cazotte, then, it would seem, had 
cured her : how , the second case gives 
us an in&mation. We need net sup- 
pose that the Duchess was really 
dragged out of the bed, but that 
she seemed to herself to be so 
in the half- waking, soporose state 
which is peculiA* to such morbid 
dreamings. And from the position 
in which she believed herself to be 
placed, namely, with thfe breast hang- 
ing backwards, one wouk\ be the 
more tempted to ascribe her discabc 
to a congested statu of the heart or 
lung.", which, reaching on the nerves 
of the head, stirred up the imagina- 
tion to that ghastly activity. And 
the dreaming phantasy, having once, 
from some accidental suggestion, taken 
up the image of the ape, the same 
would afterwards, on similar sug- 
gestion, reproduce itself night after 
night. And so, no doubt, did the 
physicians of the time, pointed at by 
Cazotte under the designation of “ un- 
believers or materialists,” explain the 
phenomenon. But it was just in re- 
ference to such explanations that tho 
illuminated disciple of Martinez de 
Pasqualis said, “ The thing is not 
what people believe it to be.” It is 
not to be doubted that magnetism, by 
opening tho inward eye, and by other 
influences peculiar to it, "may, when 
used incautiously, have mischievous 
effects. What, but magnetism abused, 
was the witchcraft of the middle ages ? 
For the rest, wc have no evidence that 
the Duchess of Devonshire was ad- 
dicted to the use of this power : it was, 
however, the period when Meitner 
stood in the zenith of his reputation. 

One would gladly have had a word 9 
moro from Cazotte, who seems to 
have seen through the thing. But 
he answered not ; he held it not far 
permitted, or he ((new nobody would 
believe him. » 

The Comtesse Tanny de* Beauhar- 
nais, aunt to the first hpsband of the 
Empress Josephine, who died at Paris, 
in the year 1813, was afflicted with a 
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nightmare* if it can he called so* of a 
more extraordinary nature than that 
of the Duchess of Devonshire. It is 
thus related by Madame de Crequy : — 

“ Madame de 1). altered and fell 
away visibly, f" It is nothing,’ said she 
to (her friends, who expressed uneasi- 
ness about her; and when she was 
pressed on the subject, and could not 
turn it oft' with a joke, she wept lor 
impatience. 4 In verity,' said I to her, 
‘ one scarcely knows you for yourself, 
anr>I cannot conceive what is the matter.' 

44 4 If 1 were to tell you,’ replied she 
smiling, 4 1 should he ashamed of my- 
self.' 

44 4 Speak openly • dearest, or I can 
no longer ! believe in your friendship. 
l)o we then shut up our heart front a 
hearts that is ours ?' 

44 Her comfilaint was a nightmare, of 
the snmi character as the Duchess of 
Devonshire's. It eouhl, however, bo 
ascribed to no use or abuse of magne- 
tism, l'or she had a mortal dread, an 
insuperable liorror of magnetism. I 
might say she regarded it with execra- 
tion, were not the word out of place in 
reference to a character marked by so 
much moderation as hers. 1 can assuro 
you that she* was, at all times, of the 
purest sincerity. Harbour, therefore, 
no .suspicion of the truth of her recital, 
of which I w-ill endeavour to omit no- 
thing, and to which you may ho sure 
I shall add nothing of my own. 

“As soon as her women had left her 
hed-cluimhcr, and her curtains were 
closed, She was sensible of a feverish 
oppression ; she rang, but nobody came. 
She opened her curtains a little to avoid 
suffocation, and there present ed itself the 
following strange illusion. 

44 First, she remarked on the hearth a 
clear coal-fire ; she heard the fohliug- 
doors open, which connected her bed- 
room with the adjoining apartment ; 
and hereupon she heard an obstinate, 
rasping cough. 

44 Now came into the room o very tall 
woman, miserably clad, ragged and 
filthy ; her head was covered with a 
linen cloth, which yet did not prevent 
horns being seen on her forehead. Those 
horns were only a finger's length, and 
like those of a young cow : they wore 
not sharp, and one was somowhat shorter 
Ilian the other, aud appeared as if the 
end had been forcibly broken off, leaving 
only a stump. This very repulsive per- 
son went dircctly^o the fire, which sho 
bhgan tewsLir. 

44 In the room, and chiefly aliftut tho 
bed, was a Region of frightful figures, 
which, in profound* silence, changed 
themselves into formless things, and pre- 
sented themselves again under new 


shapes, with continually varying form 
and size. » 

“ Tho hero of this nightly drama Was 
a little monster of a chdil, which had* 
the whooping cough ; it coughed like a 
(liable enrhume — a devil w#li a cold 
( which it was)— and it was at length led^ 
into the chamber, with measured steps, 
with every appearance of great impor- 
tance, and an infinity of precautions. 
•It was conducted by a sort of medical 
devil, who in features resembled tho 
Dowager Marquise de Beauharnais, and 
its retinue consisted of a multitude of 
demons, who lavished upon it caresses 
and endearments, bcfondlings and bo- 
fawn mgs, to no end. Among those gob- 
lin lackeys were no monstrous figures 
like those which floated every where in 
the chamber, and met the eye, wherever 
it turned, like a living ghostly tapcq£y ; 
hut there were faces ^ so diabolically 
foolish, so idiotic- parasitic, so abject, 
toady and lickspittle, that it was a 
thing to make one desperate. Tho 
young sufferer, whom they made sit on 
a sofa- cushion at the fire-side, was of 
the size of a child from five to six years 
old. lie wore a habit of blue taflety, ho 
was swollen like a boil, but very pale ; 
bis head was of enormous bigness ; ho 
bad red hair, standing quite straight 
and stiff up from the roots, and you saw 
on his forehead buds of horns, which 
looked like snail-shells. 

44 Between the friends of this little 
monster and its physician (who was so 
like tjie Marquise de Beauharnais) 
there took place regularly every even- 
ing a noisy discussion, carried on with 
irodigious animation in an unintelligible 
auguage, broken in upon only by the 
fits ol‘ passion and the whooping of tho 
little wretch with his cough. Tho pro- 
ceedings became more and more con- 
fused and tumultuous, till all was up- 
roar, hubbub, and fantastic chaos, in 
the course of which Madamo de B. was 
dragged out of her bed. A kind of 
giant, with a whito beard, lifted her up 
by the hair of the head, and, holding 
her in a perpendicular direction, im- 
pinged her aguiu and again on the floor 
until her knees bent. Her legs were 
then laid back, and bent upwards with 
such violence, that the joints were pnt 
out, causing tho cruplcyt pain in both 
knees ; and thg legs, doubled up along 
the back in this fashion, wore made fast 
to her body by means of a small chaine 
A tourniquet , of which they made her a 
kind of girdle. They dgl not omit to 
sot both her hands on her hips, taking 
care at the same time to keep the arms 
well out from the body,»in orier to 
round thorn off into the form of handle*. 
The next thing was to staff into her 
throat, in a rude and quite inhuman 
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manner, white onions, roots of march- 
mallows, sticks 9 of licorice, bundles of 
couch-grass, apples cut in four, and 
* lumps of dried figs. To this were added 
brown honey and honey of Nar bonne, 
which the 'brought into her mouth and 
igullct by means of wooden spatulas, 
and then came large handfuls ol' tjuatre - 
Jfeui'8 — whatever that is — which, as slio 
said, choked her worse than all the rest. 
Her torment was only somewhat lighten- 9 
ed when they let an ex traor din nr /quan- 
tity of water down her throat by means 
of a leaden tunnel. 

“They then took her by her two 
handles, like a paving-rammer (f>ne 
would say like a coffee-pot, only that a 
coffee-pot of her shape and of such a 
capacity was never seen on earth), and 

f >ut her on the tiro to boil all the night, 
ik#a pipkin of tisane . ' No,’ said she, 
with a sigh, and weeping at the recol- 
lection of her torments, even while tho 
absurdity of the whole made it impos- 
sible for her not to laugh ; 1 no, never 
has mortal had to endure a misery like 
what I suffer ni»lit after night. 1 think 
1 hear myself bellow for anguish : and 
then the tall woman begins and says — 
“ (So, you foolish body ! yon are only too 
linppy to suffer for this sweet angel I” 
Sometimes we have lectures or disserta- 
tions of that unworthy wretch of a phy- 
sician, that enrage me outright — namely, 
when he undertakes to demonstrate to 
all those devils — while they laugh till the 
tears come in their eyes at the rareness 
of the joke — that I have nothing tf suffer 
but what, a water-kettle has to suffer as 
sucl), and am no more to be pitied than 
any other pipkin or pot, on the ground, 
as he says, that I have in mu the requi- 
site ouantity of fluid, not to burn. “Oh 1 
if I had not supplied her with the mass 
of water required by the laws of physic to 
prevent a complete desiccation — ce serait 
different — that would be quite a different 
affair 1 In that ease, I grant you, sho 
would have a right to complain ; but 
you are all well aware that vessels 
tilled with liquid receive no damago 
from being placed on the Arc. 1 ' In short, 
it is enough to drive one mad, suppose 
one were really nothing but an earthen 
ot! — and just this hellish pedant, with 
is science and his self-complacency, is 
my worst tornymt to say nothing of his 
likeness to my mother-in-law, which 
amounts to perfect illusion.’ 

“ ‘*s it possible — is it fc really true/ 
cried I, 'that you can have so very odd 
and tormenting a dream with such sur- 
prising regularity?' 

“ ‘I swear to you/ replied she, ' all 
theseincredihlo, absurd particulars, and 
long talk, with which l have wearied 
you, about what 1 seem to myself to 
fed. to see, and to hear, are true to the 


minutest details: the very same dream, 
tho very same sufferings, await me, 
night after night. You know that l 
never tell stories, and you see how this 
kind of lifu has brought me down. I 
suffer so horribly from it all, that I am 
como to the determination not to go to 
bed any more." 

It is a pity that Madame de B. 
lias not told us whether the dream 
ever wei£ so far as the pouring out 
of the decoction, and how the ljttlo 
sick devil took his physic. We are 
informed by a poet, whose name, as 
far as we are aware, has not reached 
posterity, that, • 

“ When the devil waa aide, 

Tin* de\il u monk would lie 

but that was, no doubt# a grown-up 
devil, and it would perhaps be tyo much 
to expect to And such very serious 
impressions in an imp of six years old. 

Cazotte at last cured the Comtesse 
B. of her nightmare, and all that she 
could say of the means he used was, 
that he had pronounced certain forms 
of prayer, at tho same time touching 
her hands. Perhaps he used the par- 
ticular prayer which, as wc know, 
our fathers had against this visitation, 
and which was termed the “ night- 
spell.” After his death, (he was guillo- 
tined in 1792,) his noble patient was 
visited, if not by the same plague, 
yet by others not less distressing, in 
consequence of which she bad adopted 
the custom of sleeping in an arm- 
chair ; this made strangers think her 
a little mad, but those who knew her 
better, did her more justice. 

That the “spiriting/* th# infernal 
farce which visited this afflicted lady 
every night, was mere play of her twn 
phantasy, is hard to believe. Hallu- 
cination and monomania are words 
which seem to say a great deal, but 
in reality leave the ground of such 
things unfathomud. That Madame de 
B., with the Arst feverish oppres- 
sion, instead of falling into a healthy 
natural sleep, came into a condition 
of ecstacy, a certain half-sleep, (inter- 
Bomnium,) with opening of the inward 
eye — and that to this the lying in bed 
was more favourable than the sitting 
in the arm-chair, a position yghich les- 
sen ecUtbu afflux of blood towards tho 
epigastriejjpgion — all thi*we are war- 
ranted to assume, and so far acquire 
a dear view of the matter, in its 
psychological and physiological aspects. 
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But let us not be blind to the con- 
nexion of the natural with the spiri- 
tual. The domain of evil as of good, 
the kingdom of darkness, as well ns 
the kingdom of light, is every where 
dose to us, agd seizes the opportu- 
nity offered it of coming into play. 
Such opportunity is presented by va- 
rious abnormal conditions of body. 
W e have already suggested that phy- 
sical causes, congestions, nervous dis- 
turbance, &c. f may co-cxist and co- 
operate with causes of a more myste- 
rious nature. In fact, physical and 
spiritual conditions are nut, by any 
sound philosophy, Jo be separated, 
though they are to he distinguished. 
As conceptions, they must not he con- 
founded ; hut os agencies, they are 
never to be "looked for or assumed 
apart. • 

But men cannot see the wood for 
the trees. Coleridge did not believe 
in ghosts : he had seen too many. 
Your unbeliever on principle will 
not believe even his own senses. Let 
a ghost appear to him — he will relato 
the occurrence to his friends as a 
" singular case of spectral illusion.” 
Let the ghost speak to him — he will 
tell you that " the case was the more 
remarkable, inasmuch as the illusion 
extended itself to the sense ol a hear- 
ing.” Let it sit on him, squelch him, 
pinch, or pommel him black and 
blue — strosg in unbelief, even this 
staggers him not: he has his " con- 
gestion” to flee to, and his "plastic 
j lower of phantasy,” all very good as 
far as it goes, but which does not 
go far enough. Let him awake out 
of a nightmare dream, and with eyes 
open to all around him, see the fiend 
that vexed his slumbers still hover- 
ing near, as if reluctantly retiring 
from its hellish sport — will this sight 
convince him that his dream "was 
not all a dream ?” Let Doctor Aber- 
crombie answer: — 

"The analogy between dreams and 
> spectral illusions, is beautifully illustra- 
ted liy an anecdote which 1 received 
lately from the gentleman to whom it 
occurred, an eminent medical friend. 
Having sat up lato one evening, under 
considerable anxiety about one of his 
children who was ill, he fell asleep in his 
chair, and had a frightful dreanf, in 
which the prondnent figure was an im- 
mense baboon. l*Io uftoke w«th the 
fright, got up instantly, and walked to 
a tablo which was in the middle of the 
room. He was then quite awake and 


quito conscious of the ^ir tides around 
him ; but close by the wall, in the end 
of the apartment, lie dUlinctly saw the 
baboon, making the same horrible gri- 
maces which ho had seen in bis dream, 
and the spectre continued visible for 
about halt a minute ." — Abercrombie on 
the Intellectual Powers . 

• " The analogy between dreams and 
spectral illusions t" This is the very 
heroism of unbelief! What is a ghost 
to do, to get himself believed in? 
Once more we say, men cannot see 
the Vood for the trees. 

The reader doubtless knows the 
Btory of the lady whose lover caine to 
her bed-side at midnight, and made 
known to her that he had in that hour 
been waylaid and murdered by a rival. 
The lady desired some sign which 
should certify her next morning that 
what she bad seen in the night was no 
dream, whereupon the apparition laid 
its fingers upon her wrist. She felt 
as if branded in the place with a hot 
iron. The next morning the marks 
of the fingers appeared as if burnt in- 
to her flesh ; and this mark she bore 
to the day of her death, so that she 
was obliged to wear a black velvet 
arm-bund, to hide the ghostly token 
from curious eyes. 

Here also, questionless, as in the 
case of eMadatne V., of N., the Pro- 
vence parliamentcer's wife, and the 
nun Emmerich, we shall be told of 
“the plastic force of the dreaming 
soul,” " the magic of phantasy,” " the 
poetic shaping powers,” " the miracu- 
lous artist within us,” & c., &c. The 
cases, evidently enough, are cognate. 
To the same family belongs the case 
of a lady, mentioned by Dr. Aber- 
crombie, who, going into a dark 
room, distinctly saw before her the 
figure of death as a skeleton, with 
his arm uplifted, and a dart in his 
hand. He aimed a blow at her with 
the dart, which seemed to strike her 
on the left side. The same night 
she was seized with few, accompa- 
nied by symptoms of inflammation in 
the leu side ; but recovered after a 
severe illness. * To which we may add 
the case of a gentleman subject to 
epileptic fits, mentioned 9 by Doctor 
Gregory, in whom the paroxysms were 
preceded by the appearance of aft old 
woman in a red cloak, who came up 
to him, and struck him on the head 
with her crutch, upon which he pre- 
sently fell down injue fit. 
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This old woman in the red cloak has, 
by the way, been seen by so many diffe- 
rent persons, at different times, that 
we are almost forced to suppose her a 
real, objeetively-subaistent entity. Dr. 

■ Dewar, of Stirling, tells us of a blind 
lady, who never walked out without 
seeing a little old woman with a red 
cloak and a crutch, who seemed tp 
walk before her. And an apparition 
of just such an old woman, in a red 
cloak and with a crutch, is related 
with great minuteness in the “ Diary of 
a late Physician." That it is the &.ime 
old woman in all these coses we can 
doubt as little as that Dr. Abercrom- 
bie's friend’s baboon is identical with 
the Duchess of Devonshire's ape. 

But supposing all such cases to find 
their explanation in physiological and 
psychological grounds, and to be re- 
ferable wholly to subjective influences, 
what are we to say to pins, needles, 
pieces of glass, &c. conveyed by spirits 
into people’s bodies, out of which they 
afterwards come by the mouth, or 
otherwise ? Will the tf magic of phan- 
tasy" go the length of getting up a pin- 
manufactory in our inside ? Is " the 
artist within us" a needle-maker ? 
Does the “ dreaming soul,” perhaps, 
fabricate such articles of hardware out 
of the iron contained in the blood? 
Or do spirits, as Paracelsus thinks, 
11 lay hold into man, without opening 
the skin, as the lightning acts on the 
sword without affecting the scabbard, 
or os a man can take a stone in his 
hand, and thrusting the same into the 
water, draw out his hand again, and 
leave the stone in the water, and yet 
no one sees the hole that the hand 
made, nor is there any indication that 
somewhat has been thrust in ?" For 
men are, according to this writer, to 
spirits what water is to men: thus, 
men are a mean term between spirits 
and water, and we might say, if this 
were the place for a sorry jest, that 
men are the medium through which 
spirits and vgptjgr often come together. 

Pastor Rutzing, o£ Kleinau, in Alt- 
mark, tells us that the tutor of two 
young gentlemen, son^ of the Count 
von Reuss, was so beset by an invisible 
power, whfcn taking a walk with his 
pupils in the court of the castle of 
Ko4stritz % after dinner, that he “ could 
by no means walk straightforward, but 
was hurried away with irresistible ve- 
hemence in a sidelong direction.” This 
occurred more than once, so that he 


was obliged to give up accompanying 
the young counts in their after-dinner 
walk. This might, perhaps, be ac- 
counted for on natural principles ; but 
what arc we to make of what followed ? 
One day, as he passed alone through 
a room of the castle, he was suddenly 
forced by an invisible power to stand 
still. There was then driven through 
his foot by an invisible hand a wooden 
nail or pg, and that with such force, 
that he was pinned fast to the floor, 
and stood there unable to move from 
the spot, until, at his cries for help, 
some one came, and, not without some 
trouble, got him loosed. The poor 
man, who was personally known to 
Pastor Rutzing, continued lame all his 
life. 

W as that imagination ? The power 
of thought might have produced the 
hole in the man's foot, but where did 
the wooden peg come from ? 

After all, is it not a frightfullor 
thought that our own soul can people 
its environment with goblins and de- 
mons, than that such come near it 
from a sphere of their own ? Were it 
not better for me to be able to say, 
when mopping and mowing fiends, or 
gibbering phantoms surround me — 
“ These subsist apart from me — they 
have no part in inc, nor I in them 
than to be obliged to think — “ These 
are projected aspects of my own spirit, 
multiplied reflections of manner self : 
they are creations of a power within 
me, over which 1 have no control ; — 
yea, I myself am the abyss out of 
which they ascend, and which may yet 
pour them forth, myriads upon myri- 
ads, ever ghastlier, ever^oathlier ?" 
Heavens 1 are we, strictly speaking, 
nothing more than portals, spiracles of 
the infernal pit ? Have we within us 
the true ** devil's ladder," or wcll- 
staircase, winding down into bottom- 
less gulfs and the “ blackness of dark- 
ness," by which all shapes of night, all 
hellish spectres, all monstrous and ma- 
lignant things, come and go between • 
their world and ours ? If we will not be 
afraid of ghosts, have we to he afraid of 
ourselves ? To this has the march of 
intellect brought us ? To come back 
with this message to us went the 
schoolmaster abroad? Then let such 
march of intellect, sa^we, end in a 
Russian retreat; and, as for such a 
schoolmaster — the reader and we will 
bar him out. 
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This is a thoughtful, well-considered, 
and thoroughly earnest book. It pro- 
bably will do much good, for we know 
no writer who so fastens on the 
thoughts of his readers a painful and 
oppressive sense of the responsibility 
undgr which — whether wo act or for- 
bear from acting — we find ourselves 
placed, with respect to those in any re- 
lation of dependence of us. The ef- 
fect of the book in tiiis respect, is one 
wholly Independent of the particular 
details of improvement, which it sug- 
gests, and is not unlikely to bring 
back to manj readers the first feeling 
with whi&h they have read Clarkson’s 
History of the Slave Trade, or Fos- 
ter’s Essay on Popular Ignorance — 
works which, where they do not rouse 
the mind into sleepless exertion, ac- 
tually dispirit and paralyze it by forcing 
on us the thought that we ought to be 
more actively employed in the warfare 
with the evils of earth than in indo- 
lently reading or writing hooks. It 
is the great praise of the author of this 
volume, that where the book is read, 
he is likely to rouse many fellow-la- 
bourers, to assist in the exertions in 
which he is engaged. 

The attention of the employers of 
labour to the interests of those who 
arc called the lower classes, is cer- 
tainly far greater at present than it 
has hitherto been ; but the separa- 
tion between ranks of society is greater 
than ever. We are truly told, that 
the tendency of modern society is each 
day becoming more and more exclu- 
sive. The family circle is drawn 
within narrower and narrower limits. 
The great lord has put away his crowd 
of retainers. The farmer, in most 
cases, does not live with his labouring 
men, and the master has less social in- 
tercourse with his domestics.” In 
other words, the enjoyments of home 
are better understood, and it is the 
object of the author of this volume to 
impress on the higher classes, in these 
changed circumstdhces, the duty of 


providing other comforts, in lieu of 
those which have been lost, for the 
humbler classes of society. They, too, 
ghould have their enjoyments ; they 
should be so educated as to have the 
feeling of home-comforts awakened in 
their mind ; they, too, should have 
their homes . 

In every amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the humble and the poor, our 
author secs a new development of the 
principles of Christianity. The human- 
izing spirit that has a|yeady triumphed 
over a hundred forms of giant oppres- 
sion, is now, as at all times, making 
itself felt in many directions. The 
wisdom from above and from within, 
is making itself felt around. “ Its 
voice may come out of strange bodies 
— such as systems of ethics or of 
politics. Men may call it as they 
please — it goes on, doing its appointed 
work, f conquering and to conquer.' " 

There can be no doubt, that public 
attention to the condition of the labour- 
ing part of the population, is now given 
in a degree before unknown. Wo 
speak not of charity, of poor-laws, or 
any of ^ho means by which the state 
or benevolent individuals seek to assist 
the poor. We speak of direct atten- 
tion given to the absolute rights of a 
class of men who have been too long 
neglected. Society has been roused 
into exertion on these subjects. Some 
late movements, for the purpose of 
providing public baths and places of 
exercise in the vicinity of great towns, 
give promise of better times approach- 
ing. There have also been several 
reports of parliamentary commission- 
ers, on subjects connected with the 
health and well-being of the labouring 
classes, replete with suggestions for 
legislation. The object of the little 
book in our hands isj jp distinguish 
what is properly # the subject of legisla- 
tive interference from that which we 
can do ourselves, and ought at once to 
do. 

That our house should be felt by 
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our domestic servants to be their own 
home, and a happy home, is often in 
k the power of the master or mistress. 
In a passage of great beauty, our au- 
thor dwells on the cruel “force of 
* unkind words” from a master or mis- 
tress — “upon those whose monotonous 
life leaves few opportunities of effacing 
any unwelcome impression.” The in- 
gratitude of the poor, and the impos- 
sibility of winning their attachment by 
any kindness, is often spoken of. 
Alas 1 in the expectation of a return 
of gratitude acting in any degree as a 
motive for kindness, there is some 
great mistake — some error that, when 
disentangled, will appear to have arisen 
not from the tyults of the persons 
whom we wish to serve, but from some 
lurking selfishness of our own nature. 
But is the implied reproach true ? We 
more than doubt it. The disproportion 
has to us always appeared to be in the 
other way. There are few passages of 
deeper truth in Word worth's poetry 
than that in which he describes an old 
man's sense of a very trifling service — 

11 The team into liiai-yea were brought, 

And tlianlui nml praiwi* sreraed to run 
So liu>t out of hm heart, I thought 
They never would have done. 

—I've heart of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
"With coiriui'Sb still returning. 

Alan, the gratitude of men 
11 m oftenvr Id l me mourning !" 

• 

The true consideration, however, is 
not that of gratitude, where the ques- 
tion is not of favour but of right, and 
where the obligation is, after all, one 
of strict duty. If we more often 
thought of those, whom we call the 
lower classes, as in truth our superiors 
in most tilings — as fulfilling, in a much 
more perfect degree, the circle of du- 
ties to which they are called, than we 
ever, even in the flattery of imagina- 
tion, contemplate ourselves as fulfilling 
ours— as our equals at least in in- 
telligence, and, within their limited 
sphere, our superiors in every virtue, 
the growth of which is not inter- 
cepted amon$ them directly or indi- 
rectly by ourselves — fta should find it 
less difficult to realize to ourselves the 
thought from old Fuller, which fur- 
nishes our ^author with one of the 
mottoes to his book : — “And well may 
masters consider how easy a transpo- 
sition it had been for God to have 
made him mount into the saddle that 
holds the stirrip ; and him to sit down 
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at the table who stands by with a 
trencher." There is— or, may wo yet 
say, was — an habitual feeling taught 
by parents in every act, and implied 
in all the usages of Bocicty, that there 
is an actual, essentia^, difference of 
kind between master and -servant — 
that the rich and poor arc not, in reali- 
ty, children of the same family. What 
is sometimes called proper pride, was, 
or is, tqgight from so early an ago as 
to seem almost a lesson of hature. 
It was never actually denied in ex^resd 
language, that the poor were human 
creatures — but the upper ranks proved 
by all their acts (hat they did not be- 
lieve in any identity of nature with 
them ; and, such is the slave-nature 
of the human mind, when utterly de- 
bused, that the doctrinl acted on by 
masters, was not resented 0& a fraud 
upon man's rights by those who were 
the immediate, though not greatest, 
sufferei s from the arrogant falsehood. 
Rich and poor alike thought of the 
possibility of individuals being elevated 
by cleverness of one kind or another, 
or good fortune, above the class in 
which they were first found — and 
the institutions of society seemed not 
absolutely unfavourable to this. To 
elevate the class itself was a dream that 
never seemed to occur to either. The 
tendency of professional life — the bar, 
the navy, the army — is to sepa- 
rate the individual from thr rank to 
which he naturally belonged ; and, 
where the condition of his relatives 
was humble, the separation, without 
any fault of his or theirs, soon became 
a final one ; and how entire such sepa- 
ration becomes, is every now tend then 
evidenced by the difficulty of ascer- 
taining the links of relationship, when 
accidents of intestacy render the in- 
quiry necessary. The church was, in 
some degree, an exception. In Eng- 
land, the clergyman taken from the 
mass of the people, is not unlikely to 
raise with himself the family to which 
he immediately belongs ; still wo can- , 
not but regard the development of 
Christianity as very imperfect, which 
proposes as an object, rather the sepa- 
ration of individuals from the class to 
which they belong* than raising that 
class. There is a passage of great 
beafty in the volume before us, quoted 
from the letters of an Aninent manu- 
facturer to Mr. Horner, in which it is 
wisely said— 
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“ In all plans for tho education of the 
working classes, my object would be, not 
to raise any individuals among them above 
their condition , but to elevate the condi- 
tion itself. For I am not one of those 
’u ho think that the highest ambition of a 
working man should be to rise above 
the station in •which Providence has 
placed him, or that he should be taught 
to believe that because the humblest, it 
is therefore tho least happy and desir- 
able condition of humanity. This is, 
indeed, a very common notice among 
the working classes of the people, ana 
a v erf natural one ; and it has been en- 
couraged by many of their superiors, 
who have interested themselves in the 
cause of popular improvement, and have 
undertaken to direct a*d stimulate their 
exertions. Examples have constantly 
been held up of men who by unusual 
ability and proficiency in some branch 
of science had ftiisod themselves above 
the condition of their birth, and risen to 
eminence and wealth; and these in- 
stances have been dwelt upon and re- 
peated, in a manner, that, whether 
intentionally or not, produces the im- 
pression that positive and scientific 
knowledge is the summum bonum of hu- 
man education,ond that to rise abovo our 
station in life should be the great object 
of our exertion. This is not my creed. 
I am satisfied that it is an erroneous one, 
in any system of education for any class of 
men. Our object ought to be, not to 
produce a few clever individuals, dis- 
tinguished above their fellows by their 
comparative superiority, but to mako 
the^great mass of individuals on whom 
we are opiating, vigorous, sensible, 
well-informed, and well-bred men.” 
And again he states that his object is 
“ to show to his people and to others, 
that there is nothing in the nature of 
their employment, or in the condition 
of their humble lot, that condemns them 
to be rough, vulgar, ignorant, misera- 
ble, or poor : — that there is nothing in 
cither that forbids them to be well-bred 
— well-informed — well-mannered — and 
surrounded by every comfort and enjoy- 
ment that can make life happy; — in 
short, to ascertain and to prove what 
the condition of this class of people 
might be mode — what it ought to be 
•made— what is the interest of all parties 
^!hat it should be made.” 

Coleridge's theory was, we fear, too 
aristocratic. He urges, with anxiety, 
pleading for the people rather thun 
pleading to them, or with them. He 
seems to grieve even at our not hid- 
ing the power si to conduct our argu- 
ments as to prevent their knowing 
Vol. XXV* — No. 145. 


any thing of the disAussions in which 
their deepest interests gie involved. 
Mr. Landor thinks most of the evils 
of the condition of society in our time 
arise from learned men not continuing 
to correspond, as in the middle ages, 
in something that was called Latin. 
We have Coleridge's horror of popu- 
lar oratory, or any pleading with the 
working classes, the success of which 
depends on calling men to abandon 
their duties even for one hour, or on 
the excitement of the passions; but 
our own experience has been uniform 
in tha fitness of perfectly open dealing 
with all ; nor have we ever met any 
man in any rank of society with whom 
entire truth was not likely to moke 
its way. The separation between 
classes of men, and this jrieading for 
men and not with them, is only likely to 
create or to perpetuate misunderstand- 
ings. What is there in the education 
or in the circumstances of the work- 
ing mechanic to make him incapable of 
understanding the argument in such a 
volume as the “ Results of Machinery ?” 
When Chalmers describes the effects 
roduceil on the well-being of a neigh- 
ourhood by those, who struggle 
against a hundred privations, rather 
than incur the debt to others, involved 
in receiving poor-law relief, are we to 
be told that men, practising the vir- 
tues of sel£control and self- r e 1 i ce/and 
thus exemplifying the feeling of inde- 
pendence, are incapable of following 
the train of thought which their own 
noble conduct has suggested, and on 
Which they have been acting from the 
dictates of their own feelings and 
conscience ? If there is one divine of 
the Church of England whose sermons 
appear to us, more than any others, 
distinctly and forcibly to bring out 
the true meaning of difficult pas- 
sages of Scripture, it is Horsley. 
We have not his sermons at hand, 
but wo well remember tho delight 
with which we read his earnest ap- 
peals to hearers whom he described 
as unacquainted with any of the learned 
languages — as having btit (heir Eng- 
lish Bibles— and whom he addressed as 
persons fully as # capable of appreciat- 
ing his arguments, (even when they 
seemed to turn on points *>f minute 
criticism of the very words of Scrip- 
ture,) as hearers of the more educated 
classes. In fact, when the Attention 
of such persons can be engaged, it is 
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more entirely gifen to whatever the 
Huhjeet may be of investigation. There 
is less of conventional accommodation 
and observance necessary in the 
communication of truths to them. 
Our author refers to the divine teach- 
ing to show “ how the highest things 
ore addressed to all classes.” This 
might be stated even with greater 
strength than it is— for to the poor 
those things are directly commufli- 
cated, while, with the classes who 
would perhaps imagine themselves 
more capable of receiving instruction 
in its severest forms, the less perfect 
medium of parables is adopted. There 
would seem to be in their case a diffi- 
culty in looking at things in them- 
selves which did not in the same de- 
gree exist in our Lord's humble fol- 
lowers. To the understandings of the 
poorer classes then, and to the more 
generous feelings of all classes, do we 
think that the reasoner on any subject 
may safely address himself, in perfect 
certainty of finding their strong sym- 
pathy with whatever is best in what- 
ever he may bring forward. It should 
not, however, be forgotten that the 
generous feelings on which such re- 
liance may be safely placed, are, from 
the very fact of their being easily 
excitable, not always acted on. Per- 
sons become distrustful of themselves 
and of the oratory which would call 
upon them to make any such sacrifice 
as involves continuing thought : and a 
hundred ugly vices, which we do not 
wish to look at distinctly, will assume 
disguises that reconcile them to our 
imagination. Want of human sym- 
pathy with distress, will call itself 
prudence ; avarice assume the shape 
of regard for wife or child ; and indo- 
lence, perhaps, content itself with weep- 
ing romantic tears at the spell of some 
builder-up of cottage fairy tales, or 
laugh with Lever at the drolleries of 
Irish life, or complacently regard itself 
as usefully employed in reading with 
much approbation this essay of our 
own, as we have known a serious 
family lull#d to sleep by Wesley’s ser- 
mon on " Early Rfaing.” Meanwhile, 

1 removable evils are left without any 
attempt to remove ththn. 

Whp& vto value most in this volume 
is its direct practical bearing. It is 

th^oug^t <some times conveyed ma form 
thjat may, perhaps, lessen its effect at a 
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first reading, but which will compel a 
recurrence to passages at first read 
with some impatience, and finally lead 
us to more entire agreement with the 
forms of instruction adopted, than we 
could have at all at first anticipated. 
We allude to a market peculiarity of 
our author's style, wnich is thntof 
casting much of the new matter which 
he brings into proverbial and aphoris- 
tic forms. Does he want to cheat us 
into a bajief that, what is truly origi- 
nal, has been, in reality, bo long and so 
familiarly known, as to have moulded 
itself into forms, that assume its ad- 
mitted truth ? To enjoy, or even 
quite to understand the proverbs of 
a people, it is necessary to have lived 
among them. In other • words, the 
proverb should express the result of 
a process of thought iuewhich we huve 
shared. It falls dead upon us till its 
truth has been in a hundred instances 
exemplified. On this account we think 
this volume will bo valued most by 
those who are acquainted with the 
author's earlier works— who have be- 
come familiar with his style and modo 
of thinking. For our own parts, we are 
disposed to prefer a book written in 
a more conversational style, and in 
which, when any thing particularly 
good occurs, the reader thinks he has 
a right, from his going along cor- 
dially with his author through rough 
and smooth, as it may happen, to cry 
“ halves.” 

Our objection to our author’s mea- 
sured style is applicable only to tho 
early chapters ; and if it were not a 
reviewer's business to discover faults, 
(“we are nothing if not critical,”) 
might be better omitted. The two 
first chapters give some excuse for the 
observation. In the third this forma- 
lity has altogether melted away, and a 
stream of easy thought flows on in na- 
tural and often very graceful expres- 
sion. We have said that this is a practi- 
cal work. The details of improvement 
which occur to an intelligent observer 
are of less moment than the effec^ 
which such a work as that before us 
may have in leading others to observe 
and act. Yet, the communication of 
such detail is of great value. That 
which the mastea can do for the com- 
fort of the members of his establish- 
ment, and which they cannot, without 
his aid, effect for thunselves, is the 
subject of the third chapter. 
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The evil of imperfect ventilation 
in factories is first mentioned. It is 
clearly the duty of the master to pro- 
vide against it. It is a case in which 
the workmen not only can do little for 
themselves, but a peculiarity of the 
case is, that ^ealth is likely to be in- 
jured without the cause being even 
suspected. Here is a case for legisla- 
tive interference. The same necessity 
or fitness of legislation that every one 
admits in the case of partyiwalls, ex- 
ists hare, and would probably be cheer- 
fulQr submitted to. Regulations with 
respect to building need be looked to 
but in the first instance, and then the 
result of them remains for ever after- 
wards a great gain to health and mo- 
rals. One of the first things an em- 
ployer of labour, having a just view 
of his positicA, has to look to, is the 
health of his men. “ It cannot be his 
duty to study only to make his fabric 
cheaper, and not to tuko any pains to 
see how it can be made to cost less of 
human life." The danger of children 
being over-workcH is mentioned — and 
the duty of the master to consider how 
the periods for necessary recreation of 
the persons employed is to be appor- 
tioned. The thoughtless cruelty of 
those who superintend, and those who 
order the manufactures of millinery, 
is adverted to. The poor work girls 
are actually killed in endeavouring to 
fulfil the tasks exacted from them. 

+ The next topic on which our author 
offers suggestions, is the school-room. 
We have before said, that we do not 
think any particular suggestions are, 
or can be, of the same moment, os the 
spirit in which they are urged, anil 
which is sought to be infused into the 
mind of the reader. In entering on 
this part of his subject, the author 
supposes the case of imperial Rome, 
or some such government, aiming at 
universal dominion, having been alto- 
gether successful. In such an empire 
time would probably have exhibited 
some such benevolent emperor as Tra- 
jan or Antonine. Suppose letters to 
have attained such advances as they 
have amongst us, can it be doubted 
that plans of national education would 
have been contemplated, and that in 
the way in which such a power, as wc 
have imagined, executes its purposes, 
these plans would be carried into fibm- 
plete fulfilment, through the length 
and breadth of the empire, and that 


Rritain, in the ims%ined case, a mem- 
ber of that vast empire, would have 
participated in all such plans of im- 
provement ? — * 

“ To say,” adds our author, “ that 
this would not have been a signal bene - 1 
fit to mankind would be idle : what we 
have to say against the despotic system 
is, that it absorbs private virtue, and 
suppresses private endeavour; that, 
though it may create better machines, 
it certainly makes worse men. Now 
then to bring these imaginings home ; 
for they do concern us closely. My 
roarers are, to a certain extent, edu- 
cated ; they will have gained by living 
in a free state ; but if they continue to 
neglect the welfare of the great mass, 
in respect of education, can they say 
that this, the first layer of the nation, 
the turba Remi , might not almost wish, 
if they could comprehend the question, 
to live under a despot who would edu- 
cate them, rather than with free men 
who do not ? Are we to enjoy the sin- 
gular freedom of speech and action, 
which we do enjoy in this country, and 
to expect to have no socrifico to make 
for it ? Is liberty, the first of posses- 
sions, to have no duties corresponding 
to its invaluable rights ? And, in fine, 
ought it not to be some drawback on the 
enjoyment of our own freedom, if a 
doubt can come across our minds whe- 
ther a vast mass of our fellow-citizens 
might not be the better for living under 
a despotic government? These are 
very seftous questions ; and the sooner 
we are able, with a good conscience, to 
give a satisfactory answer to them, the 
better. Till that time, let no man in 
this country say that the education of 
' the people is nothing to him. 

** Rut how strange it is that men 
should require to be urged to this good 
work of education. The causing chil- 
dren to be taught is a thing so full of 
joy, of love, of hope, that one wonders 
how such a gladsome path of benevo- 
lence could ever have been unfrequented. 
The delight of educating is like that of 
cultivating near the fruitful Nile, whero 
seed-time and harvest eome so doso 
together. And when one looks forward 
to the indefinite extension that any ef- 
fort in this direction may probably enjoy, 
one is apt to feel as if rtotfilng else were 
important, and tb be inclined to expend 
all one's energies in this one course. 
Indeed, it is Hard to estimate the enor- 
mous benefit of enabling liman to com- 
mune with the moBt exaltca minds of all 
time, to read the most significant re- 
cords of oil ages, to find that others 
have felt and seen and suffered as him- 
self, to extend his sympathy with his 
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brother-man, his insight into nature, 
his knowledge ^>f the ways of God. 
Now the above is but a poor description 
'•of what the humblest education offers. 

“ Let us now consider the subject of 
, ■ the school-room* more in detail. And 
the first remark I have to make is, that 
% we should perpetually call to mind the 
nature of our own thoughts and sensa- 
tions, at the early periods of life in 
which those are whom we are trying tq 
educate. This will make us careful not 
to weary children with those things 
which we long to impress upon them. 
The repetition of woras, whatever they 
may contain, is often like the succession 
of waves in a receding tide, [which makes 
less of an inroad at each pulsation. It 
is different when an idea, or state of 
feeling, is repeated by conduct of various 
kinds s that is most impressive. If a 
child, for instance, is brought up whei e 
there is a pervading idea of any kind, 
manifested as it will be in many ways, 
the idea is introduced again and again 
without wearisomeness, and the child 
imbibes it unconsciously. But mere 
maxims, embracing this idea, would very 
likely have gained no additional influ- 
ence with him from being constantly 
repeated— that is, at the time; for in 
after years, the maxims may, perhaps, 
fasten upon his mind with a peculiar 
strength, simply from their having been 
often repeated to him at an early period 
of his life. But at present this repeti- 
tion may be of immense disservice. 
You cannot continue to produce the 
same effect by words, that yoi did on 
first using them ; and often you go on 
hammering about a thing, until you 
loosen what was fast in the first in- 
stance.*' — pp. 83-86. 

The question of religious education 
is touched with a delicate and for- 
bearing hand. The author fears that 
our insisting on children’s attendance 
at stated devotional exercises is not 
unlikely to render that wearisome to 
these young and volatile spirits, which we 
wish to make them love. This is plainly 
a question of degree, and we do not 
know to what extent we can describe 
ouroelves as agreeing with our author. 
If he mean entirely to exclude children 
from family Sprayer and religious ser- 
vices, till they come to years at which 
*fchey can be supposed to understand the 
passages of Scripture read, and the lan- 
guage of thfi prayers used by their 
parents or masters, we cannot but 
dttte from him. The condition of all 
instruction^ requires assent to proposi- 
tions not at first understood in tbeir 


full bearing. In the religious, educa- 
tion of children, we have to think not 
alone of the present, but of thefuture ; 
and while over-exertion of their facul- 
ties is to be guarded against, and what 
our author seems more to fear, weari- 
ness and impatience, wefyet incline to 
think, that in the family circle at least, 
the attendance of tho youngest children 
should he permitted, though, perhaps, 
not anxiously enforced. The ques- 
tions whifih even very young children 
ask, and the true feeling of filial depen-* 
dence which we often observe among 
them, on that Father, whose children 
we and they are, give the strongest 
encouragement not to shrink from very 
early instruction on such subjects. 
However, this is a matter on which 
nothing very definite can be said — so 
much depends on the chud — so much, 
too, on the parent. 1 

On this subject, however, we are 
not quite sure that we are altogether 
just to our author. His observations 
are expressed in very general terms, 
and seem of such extensive applica- 
tion as to be referrible to the education 
of children under all circumstances— 
indeed, we think, more naturally to 
suggest the consideration of the extent 
to which religious instruction should 
he carried in the domestic education of 
children, and how far they may be 
safely permitted to participate in the 
forms of family worship when of ve^v 
tender years, than what, perhaps, tho 
subject of our author's work ought to 
lead a fair interpreter to regard as his 
meaning. If his purpose be, as it 
probably is, to warn masters against 
countenancing a disposition which is 
too prevalent, to oftr-burthen poor 
factory children with devotional task- 
works, so as to make the Sunday, the 
day of God’s rest, the most dreary and 
toilsome day in their week, we think 
he might have used even stronger 
language than he has done against 
what, as tending to deaden the feeling 
of religion in these young hearts, is 
assuredly a great evil. True religion < 
is at any age most often a cheerful 
sentiment — in childhood is always so. 

From this topic the next step in the 
essay is, the fitness of masters con- 
sidering that the*best things to be 
learpt are those which the children 
cannot be examined on— this more es- 
pecially in schools for luch children 
“ as are from places which cannot be 
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called homes, where scarcely any thing 
like parental love sustains or informs 
them, and where, perhaps, confusion, 
discontent, and turbulence prevail." 

It is recommended to encourage 
lessons in sieging, among other rea- 
sons, for the very important one, 
that “ it is not much mixed up with 
emulation." Accomplishments of a 
mnni ml kind are also recommended to 
be taught, for reasons that will at 
onqp suggest themselves to all, and 
for one reason which it is probable that 
the kind-hearted writer of this book 
will be the first to suggest to many. 
These accomplishments “ will come in 
hereafter to embellish a man’s home, 
and to endear it to him." 

The next section we transcribe ; in- 
deed no part of this book admits of 
easy abridgment. There is seldom or 
never a word too much, and the co- 
louring of the words tells of much that 
does not appear on the surface. The 
most valuable part of the instruction 
in this book, and still more in a former 
work of the same author is that which 
is thus suggested : — 

“ THE PLAYGROUND. 

“ This is a place quite as important 
as the school-room. Here it is that a 
large part of the moral cultivation may 
be carried on. It is a great object to 
humanize' the conduct of children to each 
0Chur at^lay-times, without interfering 
with them, or controlling them too 
much. But wc have before gone over 
the motives which should actuate a 
teacher in his moral guidance : and it 
needs only to remark, that the play- 
ground is a place where that guidance is 
eminently required, and where the exi- 
gencies for it are most easily discerned. 

** Those games should not be over- 
looked which are of a manly kind, and 
likely to be continued in after life. This 
brings us naturally to think of the play- 
grounds for children of a larger growth. 
Hitherto there has been a sad deficiency 
in this matter in our manufacturing 
towns, and almost every where else. Can 
any thing be more lamentable to contem- 
plate than a dull, grim, and vicious po- 
pulation, whose only amusement is sen- 
suality ? Yet, what can we expect, if 
we provide no means whatever of recrea- 
tion ; if we never sj^aro our own plea- 
sures with our poorer brethren ; and if 
the public •buildings which invite {Jiem 
in their brief hours of leisure are chiefly 
gin palaces ? # As for our cathedrals ana 
great churches, we mostly have them 
well locked up, for fear any one should 


steal in and say a prayer, or contem- 
plate a noble work of art, without pay- 
ing for it: and we shut people up by« 
thousands in dense towns with no outlets 
to the country, but those which ore 
guarded on each side by dusty hedges. 
Now, an open space near a town is ono* 
of nature’s churches, and it is an impe- 
rative duty to provide such things. Nor, 
jndeod, should we stop at giving breath- 
ing places to crowded multitudes in 
great towns. To provide cheap loco- 
motion as a means of social improve- 
ment, should be ever in tho minds of 
legislators and other influential persons. 
Blunders in legislating about railroads, 
and absurd expenditure in making them, 
are far greater public detriment than 
they may seem at first sight. Again, 
without interfering too much, or at- 
tempting to force a ‘£ook of Sports' 
upon the people, who, in that case would 
bo resolutely dull and lugubrious, tho 
benevolent employer of labour might 
exert himself in many ways to encourage 
healthful and instructive amusements 
amongst his men. He might giveprizns 
for athletic excellence or skill. Ho 
might aid in establishing zoological 
gardens or music meetings, or exhibi- 
tions of pictures, or mechanics' insti- 
tutes. These arc things in which some 
of the great employers of labour liavo 
already set him the example. Let him 
remember how much his workpeople are 
deprived of by being almost confined 
to one spot ; and let him be the moro 
anxious* to enlarge their minds by in- 
ducing them to take intorest in any thing 
which may prevent the * ignorant pre- 
sent,' and its low cares, from absorbing 
all their attention. He has very likely 
•some pursuit, or some art, in which he 
takes especial pleasure himself, and 
which gives to his leisure, perhaps, its 
greatest charm : he may be suro there 
are many of his people who could be 
made to share in some degree that plea- 
sure, or pursuit, with him. It is a 
large, a sure, and certainly a most plea- 
surable beneficence, to provide for the 
poor such opportunities of recreation, or 
moans of amusement, as I have men- 
tioned above. Neither can it bo set 
down as at all a trifling matter. Depend 
upon it, that man has not made any great 
progress in humanity vihotioes not care 
for tho leisure hours and amusements of 
his fellow-men." — pp. 92—95. 

The sugg&tions on the subject of 
education are followed by a section— 
certainly thh roost important in thq 
volume— entitled " The Workman's 
Home." Think of all that is expres- 
sed by that word “ home" — and esti- 
mate the delicacy and truth of feeling 
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which suggests to the author the use 
. of this happy word, home, and which 
"makes him throughout this section 
speak of the comforts and blessings 
9 which the very word is sure to suggest. 
•A builder would have spoken of the 
houses or cottages— a mere utilitarian 
of the dwellings of the labourer. 
They know little of the power of Ian-* 
guage, who do not feci all the appro- 
priateness of the true English word, 
home. It has been said that this word, 
and the word “ comfort," have no 
equivalent in any other language. ‘To 
say this would be little, as we believe the 
assertion to be true of almost any 
word whatever, even of those used to 
express natural, and what would seem 
unchangeable (.relations ; but the 
meaning of those who thus expressed 
themselves was probably this, that the 
feeling connected with the words was 
so peculiar to the natives of England, 
as to have it actually impossible to 
express it by any form of words 
derived from the language of other 
countries — perhaps, too, there was in 
their minds the accompanying thought, 
that domestic civilization was under- 
stood and felt by the English alone. 
On the creation of the feelings expres- 
sed in the words homo and comfort, 
but chiefly in the first of these words, 
depend the character, nay, t{»e very 
nature — shall wc not say so ? — of man. 
Our very humanity seems to depend 
on the feeling. We are not disposed 
at present to take any illustrations from 
the Nomad tribes, or from the circum- 1 
stances either of savage or barbarian 
life. A less deceptive way of consider- 
ing the subject is to look around us on 
the pictures of wretchedness which 
even in tho most favoured parts of 
these islands, are every where to be 
found. Consider for a moment the 
difference between the dweller in some 
sordid hovel, and the man accustom- 
ed to the decencies of life. In the 
first case, self-respect, the parent or 
the nurse every human virtue, if 
not altogether extincf, is yet wound- 
ed, and scarce able to live. A sen- 
tence, which we have before quoted 
from this volume, written in a very 
affectionate "spirit, which urges the 
fitness of instructing the poor in some 
manual art, the effect of which may 
afterwards 1 re-appear in the embel- 
lishment of their habitations, will at 
once lead us to feci that the man, fa- 
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miliar with the thought of neatnesses 
of furniture and dress, is, even because 
of these tastes, likely to become a 
prudent man. He will feel it not so 
much a question of personal comfort, 
os of the degradation oftnan's nature, 
to live in the sort of wretchedness in 
which the savage would, were it not for 
the imperious calls of mere animal ap- 
petites, dream out his beastly exist- 
ence. In^reland we have seldom been 
more affected than iti going intn a 
poor tradesman’s cottage where every 
thing looked singularly clean and neat. 
On entering into conversation with the 
woman of thehousl, we were told by her 
of the exceeding distress and discomfort 
of every kind in which her family had 
lived, owing to her husband's con- 
tinual drunkenness, and of tjie entire 
change created by his having given up 
the whiskey shop. “ IIo has his homo 
to come to now in the evenings," was 
her expression. This was in the early 
days of the great reform effected by 
one good man. In this case, as in 
others, the comfortable homo which, 
when his wages ceased to go for whis- 
key, the poor man’s wife was enabled to 
create for him, completed the work 
which Put her Mathew had begun. “ If 
civilization, ’’.says our author, “does not 
show itself in a man’s home, where 
else is it likely to take much root with 
him? Make his home comfortably 
and you do more towards making him 
a steady and careful citizen, than you 
could by any other means." 

It is nonsense to say that this can 
be done by the poor for themselves. 
Their houses are built not by them- 
selves, but for them b/their employers. 
Our author urges that abetter class of 
houses should be built, and that struc- 
tural arrangements often extending to 
a whole street, as, for instance, in the 
case of drainage, and in which, even 
when they are confined to single houses, 
the actual occupant of the house can- 
not almost by possibility effectively in- 
terfere, should be provided for by the 
legislature— in some cases by compul- 
sory enactment, in others that discre- 
tionary powers should be more exten- 
sively given than at present, to local 
authorities. ExtrJbts of several par- 
liaiqpntary reports are gi vent— some of 
the most fearful interest. From the 
Hand-loom Weavers' Report of 1842, 
we transcribe an important sen- 
tence : — 
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“The man who dines for £6, and 
clothes himself during- the year for £5, 
is urohably as healthily fed, and as 
healthily clad, as if liis dinner cost two 
guineas a day, and his dress £200 a 
year. But this is not the case with re- 
spect to habitation. Every increase of 
accommodation, from the corner of a 
collar to a mansion, renders the dwcLi ig 
more healthy, and, to a considerable 
extent, the size and goodness of the 
dwelling, tends to render itsa inmates 

more civilized." 

• 

The Sanitory Report tells us, that 
“ the annual slaughter in England and 
Wales from prevent jj)le causes of Ty- 
phus, which attacks persons in the 
vigour of life, appears to be double the 
amount of what was suffered by the 
allied armies 4n the battle of Water- 
loo." The Hand-loom Weavers’ Re- 
port of 1841, states, in the year 
18.38, a variation of the annual mor- 
tality in different districts of the me- 
tropolis, amounting to one hundred per 
cent. The comparative mortality of 
the unhealthy districts was traced to 
the presence of impurities, the want of 
ventilation, and the bad construction of 
the houses. 

“It appears," says Dr. South wood 
Smith, " that, in many parts of Bethnal 
Green and Whiteehapcl, fever of a ma- 
lignant and fatal character is always 
ldllre or lass prevalent. In some streets 
it has recently prevailed in almost every 
house ; in some courts, in every house ; 
and in some few instances, in every room 
in every house. Cases are recorded in 
which e»*ery member of a family has 
been attacked in succession, of whom in 
every such case several have died ; sumo 
whole families have been swept away. 
Instances are detailed in which there 
have been found in one small room six 
persons lying ill of fever together j I 
have myself seen this, four in ono bed, 

mid two in another 

The room of a fever patient in a small 
and heated apartment in London, with 
no perflation of fresh air, is perfectly 
analogous to a standing pool in Ethiopia 
lull of bodies of dead locusts. The poi- 
son generated in both eases is the same ; 
the difference is merely in the degree of 
its potency. Nature with her burning 
sun, her stilled an<| pent-up wind, her 
stagnant and teeming marsh, manufac- 
tures plagte on a fearful and large scale. 
Poverty in her hut, covered witlvher 
rags, surrounded with her filth, striving 
with all her might to keep out the pure 
air, and to inoroase the neat, imitates 


nature but too successfully ; the process 
and the product are the same ; the only 
difference is in the magnitude of the re- 
sult. 

“ But the magnitude of the result in 
London, if that magnitude be estimated 
by the numbors attacked, is not slight. 
From returns received from the Bethnal 
Green and Whitechapel Unions it ap- 
pears that during the last year thero 
occurred of fever cases, 


“ In Bethnal Green Union, 2,084 
“ la Whitechapel Union, 2,557 


— pp. f!9, 100. 


“ Total, 4,641." 


From Mr. Chadwick's report, the 
state of Edinburgh and Glasgow was 
even worse. From the Sanitory Re- 
port, the condition of lftrge classes of 
tenements in the manufacturing towns 
of Lancashire is described. Mr. Pear- 
hou, the medical officer of the Wigan 
Union, tells of the prevalence of fever, 
which he ascribes to the filthy condi- 
tion of the town. Many of the streets 
are unpaved, and almost covered with 
stagnant water, which lodges in holes, 
into which the inhabitants throw the 
refuse of all kinds of animal and vege- 
table matters, which, as they undergo 
decay, become prolific sources of ma- 
laria, rendering the atmosphere an 
active poison. Of the town of Staf- 
ford, tHere are parts without any 
drainage ; the houses are built with- 
out any regard to ventilation, or to 
any thing whatever it would seem, but 
ensuring the greatest possible return, 
for the smallest outlay. The houses 
consist of two small rooms. The family 
work, in the day-time, in the room in 
which they sleep by night. There is 
no provision made for refuse dirt. It 
is thrown down in the front of the 
houses, to putrify. A part of the 
town of Stockport is described as con- 
sisting of forty-four houses, in two 
rows, and twenty-two cellars, all of 
the same size. The cellars, dark, 
damp, low, six feet between the ceil- 
ing and floor, are let cuts as separate 
dwellings. Th* street, between the 
two rows, is seven yards wide, in the 
centre of whi flh is the common gutter, 
or, more properly, sink-y-into which 
all refuse is thrown. It is a foot in 
depth. Thus, there is always a quan- 
tity of putrifying matter eontammat- 
ing the air. At the end of the rows 
is a pool of shallow, stagnant water. 
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and a few yards farther, part of the 
town's gas wdtlcB. In many of these 
dwellings, there are four persons in 
one bed.* The accounts of country 
distriots is not more favourable. We 
cannot go into details ; hut the total 
absence of drainage round cottages 
was found to be the most general cause 
of the malaria prevalent in these dis- 
tricts at all seasons, and that often 
makes itself felt in malignant diseases 
of a contagious character, calling oil 
the fears, for their own safety, of 
those who cannot be awakened in any 
other way to attention to these re- 
movable evils. 

In 1842, there were eight thousand 
inhabited cellars in Liverpool — the 
occupants were estimated at from 
95,000 to 40,800. In Great Britain, 
in each year, there is required an 
increase of 50,000 new tenements, 
“ a number equal to that of two new 
towns, such os Manchester proper, 
which has 32,310 houses; and Bir- 
mingham, which haB 27,268 houses. ”f 
Shall there be no care, on the part of 
the legislature, as to the building of 
these houses? Shall it be left altoge- 
ther to the accident of individual pru- 
dence ? 

The extent of legislative interference 
is a question of considerable difficulty. 
Suppose the expense of building cot- 
tages materially increased by 'new re- 
gulations, the labouring classes may, 
by the increased rent of cottages, be 
driven to the occupation of rooms — a 
change, in every respect, for the worse.. 
In an old country, already densely 
covered with houses, the regulations 
most desirable may be attended with 
inconvenience, such as to render it al- 
most impossible to carry them into 
execution. These difficulties are felt 
and stated by our author; still he 
thinks much good may be done by some 
simple building regulations of a sani- 
tory nature. Much may be done indi- 
rectly, all of which is nearly sure to be 
good. He suggests lowering the taxa- 
tion on building materials — a proposi- 
tion hardly to be disposed of without 
^something more of information on the 
subject than the book gives us. An- 
other suggestion we feel less difficulty 
in adopting, that of modifying the 


window tax with a view to benefit the 
dwellings of the poor. 

Mr. Biers, a witness examined be- 
fore the select committee of 1842 on 
building regulations, says that he was 
in the habit of putting jp each building, 
as erected, what are called lancet- 
lights, for ventilating cellars and lar- 
ders. These being for parts of the 
house not occupied as dwelling apart- 
ments, were not charged for ; but a 
more stringent survey includedall such 
lights, and charged them as windows. 
The consequence was, that in the 
houses already built, these necessary 
openings for ventilation were stopped 
up, and none placed in the houses built 
after it was proved they were taxable. 
Here is a case in which it is probable 
that the tax was oner never in the 
contemplation of the legislature. Di- 
rect injury was done to the health ; 
and even considered as a matter of 
finance, the expense in all probability 
fell upon the state in some other form. 

We feel more pleasure in the parts 
of the book before us, that press their 
duties on individuals than those which 
suggest plans of legislation. When 
tbe first is strongly lelt, the other is 
sure to become unnecessary, or, where 
necessary, soon to follow. The dif- 
ference of building a small row of 
cottages bock to back, which it will be 
hard to ventilate, and which must he 
without the most obvious touschoU 
requisites, and that of building a row 
of cottages, each of which will have a 
yard at the back, will be about twenty- 
two per cent on the outlay. This dif- 
ference, or rather the want of thinking 
on the matter, has, Jut thousands of 
coses, determined the health and mo- 
rality of the inmates. The greater 
outlay necessary for building superior 
cottages would be more than compen- 
sated by increased rent, or, which is the 
same thing, rent more regularly and se- 
en rely paid. This consideration is urged 
by our author, who, however, gives full 
credit to the proprietors of the land on , 
which cottages are built, and to tbe 4 
owners of the capital expended in 
building, for views of benevolence 
which might interfere with their seek- 
ing to make, in all c coses, the most, of 
their property, in the hope that build- 

/■ w 


Mr. Raynor's Report 


f Sanatory Report. 
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ing a better class of houses for the 
poor may not end in an isolated act of 
benevolence, but may indicate a mode 
of employing capital likely to be fol- 
lowed by others. Then follow a few 
words on thi allotment system. It 
has been tried at Leeds by Mr. Mar- 
shall and Mr. Gott. It has, too, been 
recently tried in the manufacturing 
districts to ascertain its results. Our 
author anticipates from it* to the 
workiftg man himself, an additional 
means of support. It would tend to 
endear home to the working man — it 
would provide a pleasing change of em- 
ployment for him ^n good times — it 
would not render him so listless when 
out of work — and it would give him 
an additional topic of conversation, 
and an intfrcst in various things 
which ha might never otherwise have 
felt the least concern for. 

“Moreover, it amuses and occupies 
the little ones in a family, and it leaves 
less temptation for parents to employ 
children too early in factories or work- 
shops, when they can find something else 
for them to do which may be profitable. 
In this respect, indeed, any improvement 
in domestic comfort, or any additional 
domestic pursuit, is likely to be bene- 
ficial. as it enlarges the sphere of house- 
hold duties, and creates more reasons for 
the wife and children being left home. 

“ Again, as there is hara labour to be 
dpne in a garden, this allotment system 
*mightfftcasioiially prevent the sense of 
an almost unnatural dependence being 
so much exhibited, or felt, when the 
children are employed in some factory 
and the grown-up people arc not. This 
is one of the greatest evils that at pre- 
sent attend tho state of manufactures. 
Some of the advantages which I have 
reckoned above, as likely to be connected 
with the allotment system, are trifling 
things; but small impulses, all tending 
one way, may lead to great results. 
The main objection which, I suppose, 
will be taken, is that to make allotments 
in crowded districts is scarcely prac- 
ticable. Some beginning, however, has 
been made at a place so crowded as 
Leeds, and at any rate, in any future 
building arrangements, room might be 
left for allotments of land, which would 
also secure many advantages with re- 
spect to the sanitory condition of the 
people. It may bewemarked, too, that 
any manufacturer, who possessed cot- 
tages witli allotments to them, wouldfcave 
an easy mod%of rewarding good Beha- 
viour. Such cottages would be eagerly 
sought alter by the men, and might be 


given, in preference, to those of good 
character. • 

11 Is all this romantic? Is it inevitable/ 
that the suburbs of a manufacturing 
town must consist of dense masses of 
squalid habitations, unblest by a proper - 
supply of air, light, or water ; undrained , 9 

Realised, and unswept ; enjoying only 
that portion of civilisation which the 
presence of tho police declares, and pre- 
senting a scene which the better orders 
hurry by with disgust? Or, on the 
contrary, may wc not, without giving 
ourselves up to Utopian dreams, imagine 
that we might enter the busy resorts of 
traffic through extensive Buburbs con- 
sisting of cottuges with their bits of 
land ; and sec, as we come along, symp- 
toms every where around of housewifely 
occupations, and of homes which their 
humble owners might often think of 
with pleasure daring ttfeir day s labour, 
looking forward to their return at even- 
ing with delight ? The richer classes, 
even those low down in the scale of 
wealth, mostly struggle to secure some 
portion of country air for themselves : 
surely they might do their best to pro- 
vide for the working man something 
like a change from the atmosphere of 
the factory, or workshop, in which ho 
must pass the greatest part of his day 
throughout the whole year. 

“ Against what I have said above, it 
may be urgod that it would prevent tho 
workman from living near his work. 

In many cases this may be an inconve- 
nience a but I do not imagine that, in 
general, it can be proved to be an insur- 
mountable, or even a very serious, ob- 
jection.”— pp. 119-122. 

The effort to abridge this volume is 
* doing it great injustice ; and in no part 
do we feel this so much as in what he 
says of the town where great manufac- 
tures are carried on. To improve and 
embellish it ought to be one of the ob- 
jects of the great manufacturer. The 
lace where he resides, and where his 
usiness is carried on, is surely to be 
regarded as a part of his house, and 
should be contemplated with a home 
affection. The feeling, against which our 
author would contend, is that which 
makes the employer # of ^labour think 
of some scene 9 distinct mom that in 
which his works are, as more properly 
his home thag the town in which they 
are carried on. Did he think of the 
town as a part of his hoifte, he would 
feel interest in the erection of churohes, 
hospitals, buildings for the display of 
works of art, and all that tended to 
elevate the sentiments or improve the 
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condition of Iris men. Public baths 
and public walks for the recreation of 
« the inhabitants would claim bis atten- 
tion. Loan societies, too, as a means 
r of assisting the provident, and not as 
% one of the forms in which improvidence 
is prolonged, or, by the exaction of 
usurious interest, is punished. The 
beauty of towns will, among other and 
better reasons, be regarded by him a£ 
one of the means of attracting to them 
the wealthier classes. 

It is bard to pass to details; but 
among evils easily removed he regards 
smoke as one. Mr. Cubitt's, the great 
builder's, evidence on the subject, be- 
fore the sanitory committee, is quoted. 
Competition drives the manufactories 
to work as cheaply as they can. A 
man gets up a steam-engine, and sends 
out an immense quantity of smoke ; — 
perhaps he creates a great deal of 
foul and had gas : that is all let loose. 
Where his returns are one thousand 
pounds a month, if he would Bpend 
five pounds more, he would make that 
completely harmless. He works as 
cheaply as he can, and the public suffer 
beyond all calculation. Here, surely, 
supposing the manufacturer's calcula- 
tion perfectly just, and that such a sav- 
ing can be effected by poisoning a 
neighbourhood, the interference of the 
legislature, to save the public a charge 
which falls upon them many thousand 
fold, is absolutely called for ; but the 
calculation of the manufacturer is 
founded in mistake, and he is a loser 
by his mismanagement. The evidence ' 
of Mr. Ewart, admiralty inspector of 
machinery at Woolwich, who was ex- 
amined by the same committee, is, that 
if the fire be properly managed, there 
will lie a saving of fuel. The extent of 
smoke denotes the extent to which com- 
bustion is incomplete. The West 
Middlesex Water Company, by dimi- 
nishing the smoke of their furnaces, 
save one thousand pounds a-year. 

The state of sewerage, the imperfect 
Bupply of water, and other circum- 
stances connected with ventilation, are 
..next examined. In reply to the argu- 
ment that many or most of these evils 
are referrible to this bein£ an old coun- 
try, the necessary consequences of our 
dens? and over-crowded population, and 
the fircumstances of property in such 
a country at England, evidence is given 
of things being just as bad in New 
York. The inference is, that these 


are matters which cannot safely be left 
to people themselves. The legislature 
ought to take care of matters so essen- 
tial to the health of all. The fact that 
ill health is connected with imperfect 
drainage and want of ventilation, well 
established as it is, and almost obvious 
as it appears when pointed out, is an 
inference of scientific research. The 
structural arrangements which would 
guard ngunst such evils cannot be 
safely left to the people themselves. 

Social intercourse between different 
classes of society is dwelt upon as 
among the best moans of improving the 
humbler classes. .To what the author 
says, we would only add, what perhaps 
is implied, that the improvements will 
probably be reciprocal. The educa- 
tion ol 1 females for domestic life is for- 
cibly suggested by the evidence of a 
sensible man, examined by one of the 
parliamentary committees : — 

** Children during their childhood toil 
throughout tliu day, acquiring not the 
least (tonicslic instruction to fit them for 
wives and mothers. I will name one in- 
stance, and this applies to the general 
condition of females doomed to, and 
brought up amongst, shop-work. My 
mot i i cr worked in a niauu factory from a 
very early ago. She was clover and in- 
dustrious; and, raoruoYcr, she had tlio 
reputation of being virtuous. She was 
regarded as an excellent match for a 
working man. She was mump.' 1 ., csrfya 
She became the mother of cloven chil- 
dren ; 1 am the eldest. To the best of 
her ability she performed the important 
duties of a wife and mother. She was 
lamentably deficient in domestic know- 
ledge. In that most important of all 
human instruction, hffw to make tho 
homo and the fireside to possess a charm 
for her husband and children, she had 
never received one single lesson. She 
had children apace. As she recovered 
from her lying-in, so she went to work, 
the babe being brought to her at stated 
times to receive nourishment. As the 
family increased, so any thing like com- 
fort disappeared altogether. The power 
to make nome cheerful and comfortable , 
was never given to her. She knew not 
tho value of cherishing in my father’s 
mind a love of domestic objects. Not 
one moment's happiness did I ever see 
under my father's rqpf. All this dismal 
state of thingA I can distinctly trace to 
theymtire and perfect abseLce of all 
training and instruction to my mother. 

He became intemperate, tad his intem- 
perance made her necessitous. She made 
made many efforts to abstain from shop- 
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work; but her pocuniary necessities 
forced her back into the shop. The fa- 
mily was large, and every moment was 
required at home. I have known her, 
after the close of a hard day’s work, sit 
up nearly all nig^it for severul nights to- 
gether washing and mending of clothes. 
My father could have no comfort here. 
These domestic obligations, which in a 
well-regulated house (even in that of a 
working man, where there are prudence 
and goo}L management) wouhPhc done 
so as, not to annoy the husband, to my 
father were a source of annoyance ; and 
lie, from an ignorant and mistaken no- 
tion, sought comfort in an alehouse. 

“ My mother's ignorance of household 
duties; my father's Amsequent irrita- 
bility and intemperance ; the frightful 
poverty; the constant quarrelling ; the 
pernicious example to my brothers and 
sisters ; the batl effect upon the future 
conduct of my brothers ; one und all of 
us being forced out to work no young 
that our feeble earnings would produce 
only one shilling a week ; cold and hun- 
ger, and the innumerable suflerings of 
my childhood, crowd upon iny mind and 
overpower me. They keep alive a deep 
anxiety for the emancipation ol a the 
thousands of families, in this great, town 
und neighbourhood, who arc in a similar 
state of horrible misery. My own ex- 
perience tells me that the instruction of 
the females in the work of a house, in 
teaching them to produce cheerfulness 
and comfort at the fireside, would pre- 
vent a great amount of misery and crime. 
tlhvPH minld be few er drunken husbands 
and disobedient children. As a w orking 
man, within my own observation, female 
education is disgracefully neglected. I 
attach more importanee to it than to 
any thing else." — pp. 144, 145. 

Education is enforced, by exhibiting 
from Dr. Cooke Taylor's “ Tour in 
the Manufacturing Districts" statis- 
tical tables, showing the degree of in- 
struction, age, and sex of the persons 
tried and convicted in Manchester, in 
the year 1841. They show that a very 
small degree of instruction leads to 
the prevention of crime ; but this is so 
obvious, that we own we feel distrust 
of sustaining it by evidence of the kind, 
and think that the tables might have 
been better omitted. 

We have now done what wo pro- 
posed. What we have said, and the 
extracts which we lAve given, will, we 


trust, do something to introduce this 
volume to some, into whose hands it 
has not yet come. It is impossible that 
any one can read it without learning 
much of the good which it is so easy to 
do — which, alasl it is also so easy to 
leave undone. In the world, perhaps, 
there is not a spot where more can be 
dgne by any one individual than in this 
Ireland of ours.* We do not mean to 
discourage far-reaching speculation, 
or to think lightly of any one move- 
ment for either the physical or the 
inonri amelioration of our people — hut 
is there one of our readers who may 
not himself, at once, and without de- 
laying for the doubtful participation of 
others, add almost infinitely to the hap- 
piness of those around fyiin, by acting 
in the feeling that he and they are 
the children of the same parent ? This 
first great truth, which, stated in words, 
seems to be but a truism, is, in act, all 
but universally denied. The most fear- 
ful sign of the times iu which we livo 
is the increasing alienation of the 
classes of society. This can alone he 
removed by the belief, which will not 
be slow of growth, where it ought to 
grow at all, that the feeling of friendly 
brotherhood does in reality exist — that 
masters think not of themselves, com- 
pared with their workmen, as an ex- 
clusive fgid privileged order of beings, 
but as man and man. Confidence will 
soon grow up. It will be felt by the 
labouring man, when he sees the em- 



cluty and his delight, that such em- 
ployer is his friend, and the prosjie- 
rity of such a man will form a part of 
the pride and happiness of every per- 
son in his establishment. Books, such 
as we have been reading, may or may 
not be adequate expressions of the feel- 
ing in which they originate, but they 
are evidence to all of the existence of 
such feelings ; and we cannot despair 
of true kindliness of feeling arising 
among the different classes of society, 
when such works prove t<f the persons 
employed in operative labour how 
deeply the consideration of their com- 
forts interests their employers. 

• A. 


* See Dr. Issue's “ Industrial R&ouroes of Ireland," the most useful. book tver 
published on Ireland. See also Mr. Naper of Lougherew’s “ Suggestions for tho 
more scientific and general Employ ment of Agricultural Labourers," 1814. We 
look with much anxiety for the Report of Lora Devon’s Commission. 
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SKETCHES FROM THE ANTIQUE — FOURTH AND CONCLUDING SERIES. 
BY MR8.~JAMRa GRAY. 


NIOBE. 

Upon the mountain's ample brow 

The mother i^th her children stands ; 
They gaze upon the scene below. 

The rocky wastes, the cultured lands. r 
Young eyes delighted, wander wide 
O’er hill, and dale, and orchard fair ; 

Hers hath a more concentrate pride ; 

Her treasures are beside her there. 

From babyhood to youth’s bright glow. 
From infant's grace to woman's charms. 
She sees them gambol round her now. 

The youngest nestling in her arms. 
Forgive her, Gods ! if mother love 

Hath swelled too near immortal pride ; — 
Forgive her, if your joys above 
She hath disparaged or decried. 

Unshadowed yet by cares or fears. 

That morning on the rocky mount. 

Seven hardy boys of varying years. 

Seven lovely girls her heart can count. 
She does notSnark the rising cloud 
Afar the horizon’s light deform ; 

She dreams not that its murky shroud 
Veileth for her a fatal storm. 

« 

It glooms, it bursts, a tempest wild ; — 

The frightened shepherds of the plain 
Thought not of such this morning mild. 
Such sudden storm, such bursting rain. 
To them 'tie but a fearful hour 

Of summer thunder ; but that Btir 
The matron knows enfolds the power 
Of vengeful gods, let loose on her. 

What others deem the lightning’s flash. 

In fiery arrows round her flies— 

She heareth in the thunder-crash 
« v The laugh of mocking deities ; 

Andwround her falls that clustering group. 
Like leaves shorn sudden by the wind ; 
She caiinot shriek — she scarce can stoop 
To such o'er whelming woe her mind, i 

But when the infant near he;* heart 
Dies with alow convulsive* wail. 

Then jdo her arms asunder start — 

Then back she rends her flowing veil. 
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" One arrow more ! one other dart 
" In mercy through this naked breast ! 

"So with the loved shall I depart, 

"And sudden grief have sudden rest." 

t It may not he, and still Bhe stands 
Amidst her fallen hopes alone, 

With streaming eyes and clasping hands. 
Already stiffening into stone. 

Days pass, the dead ore borne away. 

An honoured grave at lost to fill : 

She followetn not the precious clay— 

The changed stands wildly weeping still. 

• 

Go to the mountain when the light 
0£ the full sunshine streameth down, 

A rocky pillar meets your sight, 

A rivulet trickling from its crown ; 

But in the twilight, or the beam 
Of mellowing moonlight, ye shall see. 

As through the shadowing of a dream. 

This is the stricken Niobe. 


THE FLIGHT OF D^DALUS AND ICARUS. 

In the mazy labyrinth which his own design had planted. 

Suffering for the evil deeds by his connivance done, 

Like some weird magician kept within a cell enchanted. 

Captive lay the cunning Greek, companioned by his son. 

■J^Btined for their prison was a small and curious chamber. 
Seven-sided, seven doors, and seven windows round ; 

Yet in vain the captives to each window-niche might clamber. 

Which would ope with hinge and latch was scarcely to be found. 

Even to the builder of that labyrinth surprising, 

The entrances and windings his cunning skill surpassed ; 

Only by their watching of the bright sun at his rising. 

And marking how his beams went round they found the way at last. 

Yet with dauntless brow, and a courage never shaken, 

DsedaluB the sire kept still entrenched his heart. 

Never did so vigorously his scheming spirit woken, 

As when so loudly called upon to exercise his art. 

Pondering on his hopes and fears, with brows all sternly lpiityed. 

For hours and hours, his teeming brain gave birtfc to many « shape ; 

Images of liberty, of watchful guards outwitted. 

And all the plans that seemed to give a promise of escape. 

• 

But Icarus, the guiltless son, with head all sadly stooping, 

On his hand his pallid cheek, would sit the livelong day. 

In the prison ^labyrinth too long inactive drooping, 

Longing for the woods, and hills, and waters far away. 
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If he rou^d a moment, 'twos to climb unto the casement, 

Drinking in the prospect of the rocks and distant Bea ; 

Then to turn again with looks of sorrowful amazement, 

That even his soul, one moment, could go forth so glad and free. 


They are framed, those curious wings, unquestioned and unchidden, 

All the means of speedy flight are thus at last secured — 

Icarus can scarcely keep his joy’s o’erflowing hidden ; 

Daedalus knows well how much hath yet to be endured. 

'Tis the earliest, greyest dawn — the island yet is folded 
TXsff in slumber j even the guards sleep soundly at the doors ; 

Nd^ire fixed those wondrous wings, so marvellously moulded. 

And from the open window now their venturous framer soars. 

And taking courage from his flight through the udtroublcd ether. 

The hesitating son unfolds his buoyant pinions too ; 

Forth the fugitives have fared triumphantly together. 

Marcelling how well they cleave that tideless ocean thnugh. 

Higher still and higher have the freed-from-honduge risen, 

Taking courage as they hold unchecked their onward flight ; 

Now a speck amidst the hills appears their hated prison — 

Now amidst the distant haze hath vanished from their sight. 

Still the early clouds of mist lie white around the mountains. 

Scarce the freshening breath of morn the slumbering forest thrills — 

Nought disturbs the eternal sound of ever-gushing fountains. 

And the morning star beholds her image in the rills. 

O’er the spicy myrtle groves a brooding scent is floating, 

Of incense that through night's still hours from their recesses creeps— 

On the blue ASgean specks are here and there denoting 
Where rocking in hU anchored bark the weary fisher sleeps. 

And o'er that blue Aegean, despite its vasty dangers. 

The fearless voyagers hurry on, on wings that never flag ; 

While the sea-eagle, curious, sweeps in circles round the strangers. 

Then screaming dashes downwards to his eyrie on the crag. 

Upwards glides the round red sun above the eastern billows. 

Turning to gold the horizon's rim and heaving main beneath ; 

And greeting eyes of ocean nymphs upflashing from their pillows. 

Make the waves glitter as at noon, when sweeps the zephyr's breath. 

Not a mist or cloud is left to promise shade or Bhower — 

Pilgrims of the air to you such shadow were a boon ; 

Onward with your utmost speed before the Bun hath power ! 

Wings like yours have cause to dread the burning test of noon. 

Novf thfl distant shores of Crete fade to a cloud behind them ; 

Faintly outlined far before another country lies, 

There a refuge and a home, the fugitives may find them, 

'Midst the clustering vineyards, and beneath the cloudless skies. 

As the racer to the goal, the father onward presses,' 

Nor sees, at first, less cheerily his comrade keeps his way 5' 

It is not that a feeble heart the gentle youth possesses, , 

'Tis no capricious lingering that causeth this delay. 
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But a thousand sudden fears have risen to assail him,® 

As the hot radiance of the sun more hotly pours around; 

Already he begins to feel those wings untimely fail him— 
Already casts an eye of dread down to the blue profound. 

Ah ! no groundless fears are these ; already those false pinions 
Slide away, and downward dives the victim to the wave, 

Caught perchance by ocean-nymphs to Neptune's own dominions, 
But never seen to rise again above that crystal grave. 

• 

s Vainly in Italia's land the father builds an altar 

To* the great Apollo's name, that wondering crowds admire ; 

Still he sees that graceful youth on faithless pinions falter — 

Still their waxen sinews melt before the day-god's fire. 


Vainly in Sicilian courts the artist wise is cherished 

For the busy marvels wrought by active hand and brain— 
Still his soul regretfully remembers him who perished 
In the 'whelming waters of the blue ASgean main. 


ACHILLES CONTEMPLATING THE CORPSE OP PENTHESILEA. 

They have lifted up the dead, 

From the gory battle-field ; 
liaised is her graceful head. 

And pillowed on her shield. 

The helmet is unlaced. 

That pressed upon her brow ; 

And down, even to her rouni^d waist. 

The unprisoned tresses flow. 

Of the strong, but snowy hand. 

The fingers they u&claBp ; 

They have loosed the broken brand, 

That filled its stiffening grasp. 

And the corslet on her breast. 

Whence slow the dark blood flows. 

As if she felt how hard it pressed. 

They carefully unclose. 

The spasm of the pain. 

That wrung the suffering clay 
At the moment she was slain, 

From her face hath passed away. 

But that those features still, 

One Bole expression keep, 

You might think, unscared by dreams'of ill. 

The maiden doth but sleep 1 

"Leaning upon his sword. 

With both l^s bloody hands. 

The battle's fiery lord, 

The bold Acmlles stands. 
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®Twaa he who laid her low ; 

Like lightning through the storm. 

His flashing falchion gave the blow. 

That marred her peerless form. 

Before her beauty’s power, 

He feels his heart relent ; 

His crime, within the hour. 

Hath brought its punishment. 

Whilst pity, love, despair. 

All Budden, o'er’him swept. 

Above that corse of beauty rare* 

The conquering hero wept. 

“ Oh, this had jnot been so,” 

The heart-struck victor cried, 

<< If thou, one hour ago, 

“ Hadst thine harness laid aside 1 

“ More powerful than thine arms, 

“ Thy beauty had been seen, 

" And vanquished only by thy charms, 

" Thy captive I had been 1 

“ Take from her helm and crest, 

“ Bind up that fallen hair ; 

“ And, on her bleeding breast, 

“ Compose her fingers fair ! 

'* Thou more than shield or spear 
“ From a warrior’s heart hath won ; 

“ For thou hast brought from its depths a tear, 
“ O matchless Amazon !” 


CUPID’S VISIT TO THE FOILGE OF VULCAN. 

Beneath the steepy mountain, with its mantling veil of snow. 

And belt of everlasting pines, he &es the furnace glow ; 

He hears a distant murmur, like the sound of rolling waves. 

That rush upon a rocky beach, and search its secret caves ; 

He hath left the rosy bowers where his smiling mother dwells. 

And all for sport that he may see his father's gloomy cells — 

The caverns where, by night and day, still sounds the loud turmoil. 
And where without or stop or stay the swarthy Cyclops, toil. 

His glossy hair hangs clustering above his laughing eyes, 

Where the concentred radiance of the summer noon-day lies ; 

His rosy lip is archly curled, dimpled his cheek with mirth. 

And his warm, plumy wings are furled as he glides along the earth ; 
And though so rugged is his path, strewn with Bharp stone and thorn] 
Though'nalced, his immortal feet can travel on untorn. 

And the hot vapour, hovering round with pestilential breath. 

Bears to his guarded pulse no blight of sickness or of death. 

He pauses by the lofty arch whence smoke comes circling forth. 

An entrance that was never found by ought of mortal birth ; 1 

4He hears the Tinging of the strokes that 6n the anvil fall, . 

He hears the' swart slave’s shouting, and his father’s louder call ; 
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As lightly as a graceful bird would o’er the ocean dip, 

He steals on tiptoe forward, with his finger on his lip ; # 

Ah ! needless is the caution, for an army rushing in 

Would scarcely have its trampling heard above that deafening din. 

Oh 1 the foar of that stupendous forge was louder than the blast 
That rendeth down the forest trees, as it sweeps all conquering past : 
Oh 1 the clangour of the hammers at every ponderous stroke. 

Was heavier than the thundering fall pf some primeval oak. 

Only the mighty walls around unshaken ; could sustain 
The echo of that mingldd sound, and fling it back again ; 

Only in Etna's ancient caves such uproar could oscend f 
Nor out into the upper air a sadden pathway rend. 


And yet in measured time each stroke fell on the heated bar. 

And thus, like giant music, broke upon the ear afar ; 

And every glittering Bhower of sparks the hammers brought to life 
Showed how the walls were hung with arms, for safety or for strife. 

And lightfid up each grimy brow, and the fiery eye that shoife 
Heneflth it ; for each sinewy smith was furnished but with one. 

But that was like the flashing star, whose fierce incessant glare 
Shines all the night supremely bright, when summer fills the air. 

And now, amidst those workmen grim, the venturous pilgrim stands. 
Unseen, ’till his soft fingers press his father's sturdy hands ; 

The uplifted hammers fall not — the sounding blows are hushed. 

Only the forge-blast rushes on, as ever it hath rushed ; 

Each eye on the intruder turns, unknown to all save one. 

And he, half proud, half angry, turns in wonder to his son ; 

Then in a voice, where father-love subdued the tone severe, 

“ How now," he cries, " pert urchin ? — my child, what brings thee here ?” 

11 Borne on the breath of whispering winds, and of the murmuring waves, 
heard a tale of treasures kept within my father's caves : 

“ I heard of shields of matchless proof, like that to Pluto given, 

" I heard of javelins, by whose power rocks are asunder riven ; 

“ I heard of sceptres powerful as thqf vast trident wrought 
" For Neptune on his ocean-thronc ; and here I have been taught, 

** Oh ! my dread father, that ye forge the thunderbolts of Jove : 

** 1 want to prove against them all a weapon framed by Love.” 


In mute astonishment all gazed on the intruder bold. 

But from his quiver forth he drew a slender dart of gold ; 

And while a half-contemptuous laugh around was heard to ring. 

He took his bow, and fitted it, still smiling, to the string ; 

And while they wondered much to see his fearlessness of proof. 

He aimed it at a polished shield suspended from the roof ; 

Far flew the glittering fragments I-laghast the master stands, 

And the wily marksman danced for glee, and clapped his dimpled hands. 

So shattered he the sceptre — so shattered he the spear* 

And cleft the very thunderbolts, 'till the gazers thrilled with fear ; 
Then spake again his sire — “ My boy, no farther need we prove 
" That never armour may be forged invincible to Love. 

" Go tell thy beauteous mother^of the conquests of thy dart, 

" And pm that she will heal its wounds, once planted in my heart ; 
u For well thou know'st I left the world her beauty doth* adorn, 

"To shun the sting of darts like these, barbed by her ruthless scorn I ,B 
Vol. XXV.-— No. 145. p 
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CAMILLA.* 

No silken slave of luxury— no pampered child of pride—" 

And yet unto a royal house the maiden is allied ; 

No pettish airs — no regal frowns disturb her brow serene, 

And yet the nursling of the woods is destined for a queen. 

In forest haunts with merry nymphs and hardy hunters shared. 

On simple food, in simple ways,* was fair Camilla reared ; 

'Neath canopies of stately trees surpassing kipgly halls — 

Lulled by the music of the breeze, and birds, and waterfalls. 

Tall was her graceful form-j-her limbs were cast in beauty's mould. 

And lustrous were her azure eyes— her hair of sunny gold ; 

And os in beauty, so iu speed to none Camilla yields, 

For never foot as light as her’s flew o’er the flowery fields. 

The heavy ears of ripenirg wheat, as o'er she passed elate, 

Rent not so much beneath her feet as by their own rich weight ; 

The watdrs, as o’er lake and stream she skimmed with graceful bound, 
Scarce rose above her sandals to the instep's arching round. 

Even as the bee and butterfly perch lightly on the bough. 

So lightly fell her little foot upon the flowers below ; 

As scarcely ruffling ocean's breast, the sea-bird glances by 
So o’er the glassy waters did the maiden's footstep fly ; 

To Dian's service in her youth a dedicated child, 

Ah, had she ever thus been left to flourish in the wild, 

In harmless warfare had she runged the forest fur and wide. 

And victor but in sylvan sports, had happy lived and died. 

But she is decked in royal robes, and throned, and honoured now. 
Though heavily sometimes she feels the circlet press her brow ; 

And she must lead to hostile realms an armed and dauntless band. 

And woe for those who chance to como near her oirn conquering b rand ! 
Alas that death so suddenly hath crushed that fearless heart I m 
That Aruns there should find a mark for his ignoble dart ! 

But Dian loves her votary still, although so long estranged. 

And by the huntress goddess is the fallen queen avenged ! 


HYMN TO MORS.f 

Daughter of endless Night ! 

Mysterious offspring of mysterious shade. 

Who meet'st not mortal sight 
In any imaged form of flesh arrayed ; 

We build a temple here, 

But in what shape shall we thy power enshrine? 

What image shall we rear. 

That our bowed hearts may venerate as thine ? 


* Queen of the Volsci, and oclebrated for the speed and lightnesa.of her foot. 
She was reared in the woods, and dedicatea+to Diana, but afterwards ascended 
the throne, and, after engaging in several successful battles, was fiain by a soldier 
named Aruns, who, in revenge, was killed by Diana, 
t The ancient goddess of death. 
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Through every day and hour 
Thine acts are manifest — thy work is done ; 

Earth thrills beneath thy power. 

Alike ’midst winter storm or summer sun. 

Still is thy message sent — 

Still from thy viewless hand shoots many a dart ; 

Nor hath thy mother lent 
One of her stars to show us what thou art. 

The goddess of the dawn 
Sheds her bright smile upon the eastern hills. 
Whilst on the grassy lawn 
The wakeful shepherds watch by peaceful rills. 

The goddess of the flowers 
Leaves her soft breath upon the balmy wind. 

Or, from the rosy bowers. 

Looks laughing forth upon the busy hind. 

The huntress goddess flics 
With huskined feet along the mountain's breast," 
Startling the heavy eyes 
Of the tired hunter from his midnight rest. 

But thou, who dost possess 
A power more dread, more universal Bway, 

All vague and bodiless, 

Hauntest all living things by night and day. 

We look for thee in vain. 

In the dim twilight, where all shadows rise. 

Upon the spacious plain. 

Or darkly hovering between earth and skies ; 

Or 'midst the leafy shades 
Of the thick forests when the moon is low ; 

But whilst thy rule pervades 
All things, thy deeds are all of time we know* 

To other deities 

We bring our offerings, chosen each with care ; 

But thou hast sacrifice 
Of every kind, and taken every where. 

Well, goddess, might'st thou laugh 
At our poor gifts of herds, or corn, or wine. 

Who life'B best springs dost quaff. 

And when thou wilt, canst make all nature thine. 

Strange thoughts will sometimes steal 
Into our bosoms when we think of thee ; 

Strange doubts we might reveal. 

If that such doubts were not impiety. 

What if thou only art 
An emanation from a power supreme 1 

But a dependent part , 

Of some great whole — some universal scheme ! 

What if from some deep source • 

Of wisdom and benevolence shall flow 
"Events in every course. 

Of death and life — qf happiness and woe ! 

Pause, oh 1 presumptuous thought ; 

J Already dost thou take too wild a flight 
Bow, as thou hast been taught. 

Before th* unseen, though mighty, child of Night ! 
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EODE&T BURNS. 
Flirt Article. 


Literary censors have long taken a 
distempered pleasure in trying to ter- 
rify our intellectual youth from the 
pursuit of poetry. Not the most hap- 
less children of the wretched* say 
they — 

" Not beggar's brat, on bulk begot, 
Nor offspring of a pedlar Scot, 

Nor boys brought up to cleaning shoes, 
The spawn of bridewell, or the stews,— 
Are so disqualified by fate, 

To rise in church, or law, or state. 

As he, whom Phoebus, in his ire, 

Hath blasted with poetic fire.” 

And, among the multitude of exam- 
ples for ever in their mouths, of 
penury pursuing the footsteps, and 
disappointment corroding the minds 
of men of poetic genius, there is no 
name ofteuer dragged up, with all its 
dreadful accompaniments of want, 
drunkenness, and self-torture, than 
that of Robert Burns. 

Swift, whose bitter words we have 
quoted, had really no belief in what 
he wrote, beyond that sort of scornful 
credit which a witty man witl give to 
the grotesaue creations of his own 
humour. He knew, as well as any 
man, the privileges and rewards of the 
poet ; but there are conventional 
subjects of affected bitterness among 
the satirists, just os there are of 
affected admiration among the panegy- 
rists ; and the lot of the poet has been 
a theme for forced pity ever since the 
appetite for scurrility raised satire to 
a permanent place in literature. S wift's 
lines, of course, have no reference to 
Burns, who, probably, was not born 
at the time of their composition ; but 
they carry on their front the mark of 
that contempt and hatred for Scotland 
and the Scottish people, which, just 
before the generation of Burns, flowed 
in a torrent of obloquy from so many 
of the ablest pens of the age— and out 
of whieh, under God, it was Robert 
Burns' sincere and generous eloquence, 
speaking in melodious strains of love, 
ana hope, and courage, that first raised 
his drooping country, and in the proud 
position which she has ever since 
maintained, still crowns her with the 


freshest, and perhaps the most endur- 
ing, of all the intellectual wreaths yet 
won for her by her children. 

Men, much too readily, adopt as 
maxims the sententious epigrams of 
wit ; and where w Soot," for a whole 
century, had been made the rhyme 
and catch-word of every thing that was 
tersely sarcastic, pungent, and ridicu- 
lous, as well as, of much that was 
admirably provocative of contempt and 
dislike— it speaks more wonderfully 
than perhaps any other instance of the 
power of song, since ftbulous times, 
that, mainly through the instrumen- 
tality of that literary genius evoked 
by Burns, a single half-century should 
have seen such feelings totally dispelled, 
and their places occupied by a sincere 
esteem and generous admiration. We 
who, in Ireland, occasionally smart 
under the petulance of our small me- 
tropolitan wits, so powerless in com- 
parison with the satirists of the reigns 
of Anne and the First and Second 
Georges, ought to draw a lesson of 
patience and courageous hope from the 
example. Our Poet has not yet arisen. 
Many eyeB, and many eager, affection- 
ate hearts were once turned ter Moore, 
in the hope that, at last, the hour had 
come, and the man ; but taste sick- 
ened, and freedom dropt a tear, when 
we saw the ingenuous muse of the 
Melodies apprentice himself to the vile 
arts of a lying affd spiteful theology. 
The noble utterance was stopped, and 
the national hope crushed back to its 
sources. B ut let us sing “ Craigs to wn's 
growing,” and cherish our hope in the 
language of our encouragers : — 

11 Oh, Lady Mary Anno looked o'er the 
castle wa', 

She saw three bonny boys playing at) 
the ba', 

And the youngest, he was the flower 
o’ them a'. 

01 my bonny laddie' a young , but he a 
growing yet J” 

/God, to the contemplative man, 
gives few more signal encouragements 
to virtue, than the power with which 
he has invested the words of the poet, 
speaking the sincere utterances of the 
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soul, in allaying the splenetic heats of 
faction, and even in composing the 
bitter obj urgations of theology. W here 
almost an angel from heaven would be 
disregarded in the obloquy and cla- 
mour of party or sectarian warfare, 
if a true poet arise, and speak accord- 
ing to his mission, he will undoubtedly 
be heard — even, as in old times, the 
bard could put an end to the battles 
of the Gauls, by shaking his chain of 
silence between the hosts. That such 
a man will some day arise among us, 
as Burns, sixty years since, arose 
among the Scotch — or os Bcranger, 
in our own generation, has arisen 
among the PnrisianA-it is os reason- 
able, as it is consolatory and cheering, 
to expect ; for, perhaps, no where in 
the world hav# so great a multitude of 
men, at any one time, been set think- 
ing and striving to express great 
thoughts, as among ourselves, during 
the very year in which we write ; and 
of the various manifestations of poetic 
genius with which the past exciting 
period has been rife, those to which 
alone the public admiration has fully 
responded, have been such as expressed 
generous and noble sentiments ; while 
any pieces affecting the satirical and 
denunciatory vein so much in vogue a 
century ago, have met with no com- 
mendation beyond the suspicious ap- 
plauses of the devotees. In London, 
•olWhc .contrary, a frivolous and ill- 
conditioned sort of badinage has sprung 
into popularity, hardly energetic 
enough to be deemed satire, yet, too 
petulant to pass for raillery — a sure 
sign of decaying taste, and of an un- 
healthy morality. 

The Scotch, for much of the seve- 
rity which they experienced at the 
hands of the wits of Queen Anne's 
and the two succeeding reigns, had 
mainly to thank the offensive extrava- 
gancies of their clergy. The “ Tale 
of a Tub" was written, as much for the 
ridicule of Jaok, as for the censure 
of Peter ; and had it not been for the 
arrogant pretensions of the Presbyte- 
rians in the latter parliaments of Anne, 
we, probably, would never have heard 
of the loaf forced down Martin’s 
throat, in lieu of a shoulder of mut- 
ton— or of the supernumerary tags to 
my Lord* Peter's small-clothes. % In 
the history qf John Bull, the Arne 
feeling breaks out in the derogatory 
character of Peg, and in Jack's antics, 


insanity, and suieide— while through- 
out his verse satires, Swift never misses 
an opportunity of avenging his polemi- 
cal quarrel on the beggarliness, the' 
dirtiness, and the selfishness of the 
Scotch people. 

Johnson, a man of too enndid a 
magnanimity to exaggerate in any 
thing, did not affect to conceal, speak- 
ipg of their pretensions to learning, 
ui opinion, perhaps more damaging, 
in consequence of its measured impar- 
tiality, than the severest sarcasms of 
those who denied the obnoxious race 
all efredit for either civility or know- 
ledge. “ Men bred there," Bays he, 
speaking of their universities, “ cannot 
be expected to be often decorated with 
the splendours of ornamental erudition ; 
but they obtain a mediocrity of know- 
ledge, between learning and ignorance, 
not inadequate to the purposes of com- 
mon life, which is very widely diffused 
among them, and which, countenanced 
in general by a combination bo invi- 
dious that their friends cannot defend 
it, and actuated in particulars by a 
spirit of enterprise so vigorous that 
their enemies are constrained to praise 
it, enables them to find, or make their 
way to employment, riches, and dis- 
tinction." 

Wilkes's hostility to the administra- 
tion of Lord Bute, not only revived 
in the pages of the anomalously-named 
North Briton, the old libels of the 
time of Elizabeth, but let loose on the 
devoted countrymen of the Tory pre- 
jnier the whole ferocious energy of 
Churchill, whose mind had so tho- 
roughly contracted the habits of the 
bully, that he never assails an enemy 
of his own with half the fury that 
possesses him when espousing the per- 
sonal or political quarrels of nisfiriend. 
Nothing but the exhaustion of a deso- 
lating war could have kept the Scotch 
quiet, under the sting of Churchill's 
Prophecy of Famine : nothing but the 
utmost brutality could have dictated 
so cruel a libel. Yet, the introduc- 
tory part of it is little # worse than 
some of Swift's, satirical pictures of 
the coarseness and brutishness of his 
own poor countrymen. May the con- 
clusion yet be os applicable to us, as 
heaven, changing the words of the 
mocker into unexpected reality, has 
actually made it to those whose poverty 
and feebleness it was designed to ag- 
gravate ! 
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“ Lon^jhave wo borne this mighty load 

These vile injurious taunts, and bear 
them still ; 

But times of happier note are now at 
hand, 

And the full promise of a better land. 

For us, the earth shall bring forth her 
increase. 

For us the flocks shall wear a golden 


Fat barns shall yield us dainties of our 
own. 

And the grape bleed a nectar yet un- 
known. 


For us, the sun shall climb the eastern 
hill. 

For us the rains descend, the dews 
distil. 

When to our wishes nature cannot rise. 

Art shall bo taxed to grant us new 
supplies. f 

For us, the oak, shall from hiB nativo 
steep 

Descend, and fearless travel through the 


deep; 
The sail of 


commerce, for our use un- 


furled, 


Shall waft the treasures of each distant 


world ; 

For us, sublimer heights Bhall science 
reach ; 

For us, their statesmen toil — their 
churchmen preach," &c. &c. 


All these bitter taunts are now 
reality; and of ChurchiH*s libel, the 
most popular in England of all the 
pungent effusions of that era, the only 
portion that remains likely to escape 
oblivion, are the ironically-meant, 
though really reasonable, lines of ex- 
postulation which the satirist addresses 
to himself: — 


41 Oft have I heard thee mourn the 


wretched lot 

Of the poor, mean, despised, insulted 
Scot ; 

Who, might calm reason credit idle talcs 

By rancour forged, where prejudice 
prevails. 

Or starves at home— or practices 
through fear 

Of starving, arts that damn all con- 
science hcr^ 

When scribblers, to tho chargo by 
interest led. 


The fierce North Briton foaming at 
their head, *' 

Poured fresh invectives , deaf to candour's 
cau 9 

And injured by one alien, railed at all ; 

On Northern Pisgah, when they take 
their stand, 

To (mark the weakness of (hat Holy 


[Jan. 

'With needless truths their libels to 
adorn, 

And hang a nation up to public scorn, 

Tho generous soul condemns the frantic 
rage, 

And hates the faithful, but ill-natured 
page." • 

It kindles a good deal of indignation 
to see respectable satire engaged in the 
cruelty of running down a race of 
brave men, who had fought and bled 
for their opinions. A Russian bard, 
insulting the misfortunes of the Poles, 
would not employ his pen to a harsher 
purpose, than that of Churchill, in 
exulting over the Scottish people, 
prostrate after the battle of Culloden. 
Satire, never amiable, assumes its 
most repulsive aspect when it assails 
the weak. However itVnay serve as a 
vehicle for shrewd remark, hnd some- 
times for the terse maxims of worldly 
wisdom, this style of composition is 
precluded by its very nature from ever 
rising to a true philosophy ; and, per- 
haps no other department of literature 
has furnished the material of so much 
that is unjust and imaginary, in our 
estimates of the morals of different 
states of society, as this particular 
shelf of the professed satirists. After 
all, it is but a poor ambition, to point 
only the shafts of censure, laying up 
an armoury for combative or scornful 
spirits to draw upon, for tho wea pons 
of ridicule, contempt, or denuncia- 
tion — but furnishing no happy thought 
for the encouragement of virtue, the 
consolation of affliction, or the increase 
or preservation of any genuine or holy 
joy. The freaks of a splenetic humour, 
and the wrathful Ebullitions of scorn, 
resentment, and insensate hate, have all, 
from time to time, clad in the splendours 
of genius, passed for the just indig- 
nation of morality ; for private enmity 
is almost always the motive, public 
depravity the apology, of these bitter 
spirits. Armed with whips for the 
individual backs of Titus and Sempro- 
nius, they proclaim a mission to laBh ' 
the vices of the age— and while indulg- 
ing the animosities of personal, or na- 
tional bad blood, challenge the appro- 
bation due to a generous zeal for the 
public morals. We do not include 
Swift among these hypocritical pre- 
tenders to a public censorship. Whe- 
ther animated by just? anger, blind 
fury, or mere spleen, Swift assailed 
the objects of his hatred or contempt 
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with proud and fearless personality, 
smiting his real or supposed enemies 
with gigantic force, and scorching up 
with fiery sarcasms the smaller game 
who crossed his path, without deign- 
ing a word of any such pharisaical 
excuse. But nis hatreds often were 
unreasonable — and of them all, none 
more so, than this furious enmity to 
the Scotch. The homely dogmatism 
of an unlettered ministry ought not to 
have irritated, for it could not have 
surprised, a well-read divine, and ex- 
perienced student of mankind. Their 
affectation of a morose sanctimony 
might have provoked an allowable rail- 
lery from one, who ifas conscious how 
much the tranquillity of the church is 
promoted by the agreeable address of 
the clergy — bet it could never justify 
that excessive ridicule, which reaches 
at religion itself, past the follies of its 
professors. At home, in the \enality 
and servility of the then Irish parlia- 
ment, his fury had a more legitimate 
excuse — and here, his verses are as 
affluent in all that can best express an 
lioncst contempt and just indignation, 
as those of Juvenal himself. Still the 
reputation of the mere satirist is not 
an enviable one ; and we own, w e 
would rather have written the Birth- 
day Odes to Stella, than tlie Legion 
Club — and would rather, with John 
Milto n, have foiled in translating the 
lltTR'* gem, “ Quia multa gracilis, 1 " 
than boast with Gifford, a triumphant 
success, in making Juvenal sneak all 
his coarsest sentiments in the purest 
English. 

While upon the subject of the Sa- 
tirists, let us for a moment assume the 
part of Brother Gerund, and say a 
word to our younger clergy, whose 
zeal for religion sometimes betrays 
them into an unconscionable use of 
those extravagant pictures drawn by 
the ancient satirists of Greek and 
Roman manners. Let us suppose the 
case our own, and that in some future 
state of society, it should become an 
object with an equally learned and in- 
fluential class of teachers, to draw 
debasing comparisons between us and 
the members of sotno future new- 
light communion. Place in the bands 
of such men the plays of Beaumont 
and Fletdhcr, the comedies of FieltRug, 
ancTthe satires of Churchill, and there 
is no enormity of Greek or Roman 
vice which they may not fasten on 


English society Bince the Reformation, 
just as plausibly as we attach the same 
charges to the audiences who witnes- 
sed the Clouds and Frogs of Aristo - 4 
phanes, or to the literati who indulged 
in the perusal of Catullus. We do 
not believe Churchill’s satire of the 
“ Times no more do we believe 
Juvenal's picture of the manners of the 
Roman matrons. They had both 
the same inducement to exaggerate, 
strengthened in Juvenal's case by the 
diseased pleasure which he manifestly 
took in describing the vices he exe- 
crates, and without some share of 
which, we do not believe his translator 
could ever have toiled through the foul 
labour of his version, perfect as it is in 
all the proprieties of whatever is most 
improper. Both, as pnofesBed satirists, 
lay under the necessity of colouring 
their grotesques up to the standard vi- 
vidness of earlier lainpoonB. The mor- 
bid appetite excited by the Rosciad 
would not have relished any picture of 
Apicius less abominable than the ter- 
rible pen of Churchill has drawn it— 

“ Why mourns Apicius thus 

his stomach palled 

And drowned in floods of sorrow ? Hath 
fate called 

His father from the grave to second life ? 
Hath Clodins on his hands returned his 
wife? 

Or hath the law, by strictest justice 
taught, 

Compelled him to restoro the dower she 
brought ? 

Hath some bold creditor against his will 
Brought in, and forced him to discharge 
a bill ? &c. &c. 

No — none of these — Ills debts arc still 
unpaid — & c. Ac. 

His wife is still a , and in his power. 

The woman gone, he still retains the 
dower : 

Sound in the grave (thanks to the filial 
caro 

That mixed the draught, and kindly sent 
him there) 

Ilia father sleeps, and till the last tramp 
shake 

The corners of the earth, will not 
awake." • • 

• 

And thU parricide, dishonoured by 
his wife, thif cheat, glutton, and what- 
ever else more detestable satire has de- 
nounced on the persons of monstrous 
villains, is the type in Churchill's 
‘‘ Times,” of the English noblemfen of 
the last century ; just as Laufella in 
the Latin scold stands for the Roman 
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lady of the age of T^>erius. For our 
part, we give ps little credit to the 
.Italian, as to the English railer. 
•'Apicius, we know, was the personal 
and political enemy of the one satirist. 
Laufella, or L&urella’s husband, may 
* well enough be presumed to have given 
cause of similar personal hostility to 
the other. Ingenuous young priests, 
and ye candid deacons, take this into 
account, as often as you feel tempted to* 
flatter the self-esteem of your hearers 
at the expense of those who arc dead 
and gone, and have left no one to 
speak a word on their behalf— except 
when now and again the words of 
eternal truth and justice fashion them- 
selves into poetic form, in the verses 
of such a man as the wise and loving 
ploughman, who§e name we have placed 
at the head of this paper, and who has 
sung even for your instruction — 
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Till night— grass still sufficing for the 
proof— 

Or, if again, it were our task to drive 
Yoked oxen of the noblest breed, sleek- 
haired, 

Big-limbed, both battened to the full 
with grass, 

Their age and aptitude Tor work the 
same, 

Not soon to bo fatigued ; and were the 
field 

In size four acres, with a glebe through 
which 

The share 'might smoothly glide, thou 
then shnuldst seo 

llow straight my furrow should bo cut, 
and true." 

And mark hor nobly from the 
plough the warrior rises to feats of 
arirs, and the king to the expression 
of his princely indignatityi : — 

11 Or, should Saturnian Jove,*this day, 
excite 


“ Oh, would some power tho giftie gie 
us. 

To see ourselves as others see us. 

It wad frao mony a blunder free ns, 

And foolish notion : 

What airs in gait and dress wad lec us, 
And even in devotion." 

Burns was a ploughman — not a me- 
nial servant, but the driver, first, of 
his father's, and then of his own plough 
—an occupation of which no man liv- 
ing on the earth, from which (Sod has 
said, man shall earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow, need be ashamed. 
From the kings and sovereigns of the 
world, to the beggar by the way-side, , 
all who pray for their daily bread, de- 
pend, under God, on the ploughman ; 
and the occupation which in former 
times exercised the heroic hands of 
Ulysses and Cincinnatus, still exists un- 
changed as the basis of all national and 
individual prosperity. All the pursui ts 
of agriculture are in this sense heroic, 
being still the same with those practi- 
sed in heroic times by the chiefs and 
sages of the early world. Mark how 
Ulysses glories in his skill in rural 
labour — • • 

• 

11 Forbear, lErirymachns : for, were we 
matched • 

In work against each other, thou and I, 
Mowing in spring-time when the days 
a are long ; 

I with my well-bent sickle in my hand, 
Thou armed with one as keen, for trial's 
sake 

Of our ability to toil, unfed 


Hero battle, or elsowhcre, and wero I 
armed 

With two bright spears, and with a 
shield, and boro 

A brazen casque well fitted to my brows. 

Me, then, thou siiouldst perceive ming- 
ling in fight 

Among the foremost chiefs, nor with tho 
crime 

Of idle beggary shouldst upbraid mo 
more. 

But thou art much a railer, one whose 
heart 



And valiant to thyself, only hecanso 
Thou hcnlst with few, and these of 
little worth. 


But should Ulysses come, at his own 
home 

Again arrived, wide as these portals are, 
To thee at once too narrow they slfbuld 
seem, 

To shoot thee forth with speed enough 
abroad." 

Tho ploughman's occupation is com- 
paratively solitary, especially where a 
small farmer can yoke no more than a 
single plough ; but in the tillage sea- 
son, although each man may be alone 
in his field, yet the fields around him 
are all, more or less, alive, and in the 
pauses of his occupation the small for- 
mer, guiding his .own team, may hear 
from every hill and valley the voices 
of his neighbours encouraging their cat- 
tle^ "where busy ploughs arc whistling 
thrafig," than which neither town nor 
country affords a more cheerful music. 
The labour of directing the plough is 
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by no means so severe as that of many 
other rural duties; and besides the 
freshness of the open air, and the 
cheerfulness of early hours and active 
exercise, an. exhilarating and whole- 
some gas rising from the newly opened 
soil, fills the lrnigs of the ploughman 
with life, and flushes his cheek with 
healthy vigour. 

The labour of the mower, in which 
Ulysses also boasts his ability, is far 
more toilsome: fitter for the broad- 
backed, strong-loined, and sedate mid- 
dle aged man, than for a young brisk 
worker. But Burns was from his youth 
a big-boned, stout-built, and vigorous 
man, and nt the scythe could tire out 
all competitors ; though we can hardly 
imagine a more ungenial task to a 
youth of his (l teraper ament. There 
are. few jnore perfect pictures of 
patient unconquerable toil, than that 
of the mower standing for the length 
of a summer's day at this monoto- 
nous continuous labour, swaying the 
upper part of his body from side 
to side with the successive strokes of 
his scythe, while his lower limbs ad- 
vance him by Blow degrees into the 
thick meadow. Professor Wilson, that 
illustrious countryman of Burns, from 
whom our poet's memory has received 
so many eloquent and beautiful tributes, 
has somewhere presented a wonder- 
fully striking picture of two sedate 
.middle-aged men mowing together 
without emulation, but without inter- 
mission, except to whet their scythes — 
it being piece-work — from grey morn- 
ing to grey twilight, the scene varied 
only by the coming of their wives with 
their humble fare at meal times. 
Reading it, one scents the moist grass 
with all its bleeding juices, and 
half feels the grasp of lumbago across 
the loins. How these men work for 
their bread ! What excessive toil to 
be allowed the privilege of life 1 How 
strong and patient is the labour of 
love! 

} Next to the toil of the mower, that 
of the shearer is, perhaps, the most 
trying in point of physical endurance ; 
but the shearer's labour is wonderfully 
lightened by the charm of society, and 
the fescennine mirth of the harvest- 
field. Burns, who learned to medi- 
tate at thff plough, learned to love with 
the sickle in Jiis hand. In the bsriey- 
field, too, his youthful heart acknow- 
ledged that other noble passion, equally 
indigenous in the manly breast, but 
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which brings no remorse, since even 
its excess is virtue : — # 

The rough burr-thistle spreading wide 
Araang the bearded bear, 

I tvrned the wceder-clips aside , 

And spared the symbol dear l 

Of all the shows and mottos dis- 
played at the Ayr festival, that splen- 
did and affecting tribute to Burns's 
memory, of which we must speak so 
much hereafter, none so instantaneously 
raised the suffusion of affection to the 
people’s eyes, and evoked from their 
breasts such thundering shoutB of ac- 
clamation, os these ingenuous lines, in 
which Burns confesses how his youth- 
ful love of country followed him into 
his daily avocations, and invested even 
the weeds of the field*with a sacred 
inviolability. 

At a time when threshing-machines 
were unknown, the flail was another 
instrument of toil with which the 
hands of every young man in Burns's 
station of life were necessarily familiar. 
There is a cheerful racket and bustle 
about this labour that makes it one of the 
most agreeable occupations of a coun- 
tryman's life. The rattle and clatter 
of the flails, the leaping sheafs and the 
scattering grain, make the barn where 
two or three pairs of threshers are at 
work, os animated and as noisy as the 
smith's fbrge itself— another favourite 
resort of the young labourer— when 
its sparks are showering about under 
the noisy din of the hammers, and 
•“ Burnewin comes on like death at 
every chap." 

“ Nae mercy, then, for airn or steel ; 
The banic, brawny, ploughman chicl 
Brings hard ower hip wi* sturdy wheel 
The strong fore-hammer v 
Till block and studdie, ring and reel 
Wi’ dinsomo clamour." 

Such are the main occupations of 
the labouring farmer— a sort of life 
for which it would be a blessing if so- 
ciety permitted the rest of mankind 
occasionally to exchange*the wasting 
head-work of their trades and pro- 
fessions. How different the enjoy- 
ment of repose arising from whole- 
some labour in the open air, and the 
lassitude of mind ana body that fol- 
lows the close occupations of the 
citizen! Our nobility and gentry, 
ashamed to be seen between the stilts 
of a plough, or digging with the 
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spade, purchase a fatigue not half ho 
sweet or natural from their costly 
, field sports. We could imagine a 
new and better Grafenburg for the 
invalids of luxury, where the disci- 
pline of a farm would oblige the 
patients to do farm- work and to keep 
country hours, and where the wealthy 
ennnti, paying for the liberty of mak- 
ing the earth yield her increase to hts 
own hands, would earn u content of 
mind and wholesomencss of body that 
he now seeks for in vain with his dog 
and gun, or even with his rent-devour- 
ing pack of hounds. In uo healthier 
or happier state need any youth of 
Hums' temperament hnvo desired to 
bo brought up, and under no more 
favourable opportunities for cultivat- 
ing that insight into the hunmn heart, 
and that quick perception of charac- 
teristics and manners with which he 
was so bountifully gifted. About tin’s 
period of his life — putting out of sight 
that miser able time which he spent at 
Irvine, learning the dax- dressing busi- 
ness — there can be no question 

Apart from the occasional despondency 
caused by his father's straitened circum- 
stances, he was as happy as any man with 
the aspirations of a poet could be, 
and he was fast learning to express 
these aspirations, and to win the ap- 
plauses of the world. Let us pause 
here, and while the prospect* is still 
fair, and the clouds high, contemplate 
the sort of scenes among wnieh young 
Burns’ hours of relaxation were 
passed. It is said we have a picture, 
of his father’s own household in “ The 
Cotter's Saturday Night." This we 
doubt, though Allan Cunningham 
affirms it. The poem was a tribute 
to Aiken, the brave defender of Gavin 
Hamilton, when the sour xealots of 
Maucliliue would have visited that 
worthy man with ecclesiastical censures 
for allowing .his servant girl to fetcli 
in Borne dug potatoes from his garden 
of a Sunday morning ; and as Burns 
had used a reprehensible freedom in 
espousing the quarrel of his friend, 
bringing religion itself into con- 
tempt iif his exposure of the hypo- 
crisy of M Iioly Willie," "Daddy 
Aiild,” and the rest of' the bitter pro- 
moters of that illiberal charge, « The 
Cotter's Saturday Night" was written, 
as if would appear to us, to show that, 
however he might hate hypocrisy and 
assert a strong contempt for Calvinis- 
tio dogmas and discipline, Burns could 
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exhibit as profound a reverence for 
the ordinances and exercises of reli- 
gion, unalloyed by sectarian animosi- 
ties, as any man ; and this he has done 
in as sweet strains as have ever been 
consecrated to the services of 

family worship either before or since. 
No religious man, be liis theology 
what it may, can read the " Saturday 
Night," without a fervent glow of 
affection for his brethren of mankind, 
and a holy love, mixed with an awful 
fear of God. But we apprehend the 
piece was written more as a vindica- 
tion of Burns to himself and to those 
who ]■ ved him, and felt that blasphe- 
mous abuses of*the holy name were 
far from his heart, than os a picturo 
of any actual scene on which he could 
look back with agreeable recollections. 
In fact, the Cotter’s fire-aide wants 
cheerfulness, not to say mirth. The 
father, “ mingling a* wi* admoni- 
tion due," is drawu with an excess of 
severe gravity that casts a degree, if 
not of gloom, at least of constraint, 
over the whole picture. The mother 
boasting "her wrcl-huined kebbuck" 
to Jenny’s shame-faecd but happy 
lover, gives occasion for the only touch 
of humour in the piece, anil truly it is 
as dry as the guile wife’s own bannocks. 
The opening of the poem, too, is 
loosely constructed, and evidently 
never draw n from any individual scene 
in nature — leading tho mind abodt* 
with devious images, and mixing up 
a picture of “ miry beasts retreating 
from the plough" with the indications 
of spade-husbandry, and these again 
with a somewhat disconnected imago 
of a moor and a cottage beneath tho 
shelter of an aged tree, which, if you 
imagine it a single tree, only adds 
dreariness, and gives no shelter, and 
is, in point of fact, the undisguised 
“ line for rhyme” of the stanza. A 
similar discrepancy appears in the pic- 
ture of youthful love, which tho illus- 
tration carries away from the sjene 
whence the idea originates, and the 
month of November, to an interview 
of lovers beneath a milk-white thorn, 
scenting the gale of a May evening in 
some sunny valley. Then the intro- 
duction of lines and couplets from other 
poets, such as the picture we have just 
mentioned — “ hope springs Suiting on 
triuftiphant wing,” an<4 “an honest 
man's the noblest work of God,” be- 
token anxiety, and that the writer felt 
he was on his stilts. Besides, we must 
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own the quantity of religious service is 
excessive. First, the father inculcates 
the fear of the Lord ; next, he reads 
the Psalm — Dundee, or Martyrs, or 
Elgin ; next, he reads the sacred page, 
Genesis, King^ Job, Isaiah, the Gos- 
pels, or Revelations; next, he prays 
with his family ; and, finally, 


“ The parent-pair then secret homage 

And offer up to heaven the warm re- 
quest 


— in a word, ten stanzas of religious 
services to five of human affection, 
while the main clirfPm of the piece 
unquestionably gathers round the 
latter. Dut for Jenny's sweet con- 
fusion — her mother's prudent anxiety 
— her lover's ingenuous shame-faced- 
ness, set at ease by the father’s accept- 
able crock of “ horses, ploughs, and 
kye," all comprised within the limits 
of a single stanza, the piece would 
want a good half of its beauty, while 
much of the insipid enumeration of 
the sacred books and Psalm-tunes, 
occupying so considerable a part of 
the rest of the poem, might be omit- 
ted, without depriving the reader's 
heart of any virtuous or holy emotion, 
or his mind of any intellectual acquisi- 
tion. Rut the “ Saturday Night" 
was a piece which might always he 
•safely praised ; and many who have 
felt, hut dare not acknowledge, their 
obligation to Burns for his hold vin- 
dication of common sense and hu- 
manity elsewhere, have discharged 
their consciences by bestowing an 
excessive and strained admiration on 
this boautifnl but, wo think, over-rated 
poem. Our object here, however, is 
not so much to criticise the piece as a 
work of giiiius, as to show our rea- 
sons for believing it not to have 
been the representation of any scene 
with which Burns' youth was habitually 
familiar. Ilis own father's household 
it assuredly cannot have been meant to 
represent; though William Burnes's 
picture may have been, and pro- 
bably is, to some extent sketched 
in that of the austere old man 
*• mingling a* wi* admonition due," 
for, by all accounts, Robert's futher 
appears tfl have been a most importu- 
nate exhortey, in season and oAt of 
season ; and the result is plain to be 
seen in the early dissipation into which 


his son plunged, to escape the uncon- 
genial austerities of a household in 
which innocent amusements were re- 
garded with disapproval, and whero a 
sanctimonious gloom was tho child's 
best recommendation to the smiles — if 
old William ever smiled— of the parent. 
But the household itself it cannot re- 
present, for none of William Burnes's 
fainily ever went out to service, nor 
was he ever in the condition of a cotter, 
nor was there any young girl, “ woman 
grown," at that time, to be visited 
by a lover in the little group that 
used 'to gather round his respect- 
able but sombre hearth. 

Old William was certainly an extra- 
ordinary, though morose man, and 
we think much inistnken in his no- 
tions of the education of young people. 
He was from Kincardineshire; had 
coiuc to the neighbourhood of Ayr in 
the capacity of gardener to Provost 
Ferguson ; had raised himself to the 
condition of a small farmer, holding a 
plot of about seven acres, on which, 
chiefly with his own hands, he had 
built a house — of course a cottage and 
mud-walled — but by no means a hut ; 
on the contrary, it consisted of several 
apartments, and afforded all the ac- 
commodation which a small fanner's 
family could reasonably require — very 
much the same sort of habitation, wo 
would imagine, as that of Mr. Carle- 
ton's father at Prillisk. But this 
humble man, in addition to a perfect 
and profound acquaintance with the 
.Scriptures, was possessed of very con- 
siderable secular knowledge, of astrong 
turn for moral and physical philosophy, 
and an ardent desire to impart the 
advantages of literature to his family. 
For this purpose, he and some neigh- 
bours united to employ a tutor to at- 
tend their children, taking the main- 
tenance of the teacher in turns. To 
this well-disposed but conceited peda- 
gogue, called Murdoch, we owe tho 
grudge of having taught Robert that 
smattering of French which so fop- 
pishly and absurdly marled hia prose 
composition in after life. To him also 
we owe the very exaggerated estima- 
tion of William Burnes's character, 
which has led so many writers to re- 

? ;ard him, not only as wholly blameless 
or Robert’s follies, but as a pattern 
for all parents. Murdoch got into 
communication with Walker, the au- 
thor of the “ Memoir on the Irish 



Bards" in 1799, at a time when Burnes's 
fame hod attracted universal attention, 
and when thl tutor might hope to 
share in whatever commendation was 
oing. It will easily be understood 
ow he would make the most of his 
subject, declaring that, within William 
Burnes's mean cottage, "dwelt a larger 
portion of content than in any palace 
in Europe 1" and appealing to the 
“ Cotter's Saturday Night,” which Be 
must have well known represented no 
such scene, in confirmation of his as- 
sertion. His praises of old William 
are unbounded: "An excellent •hus- 
band," “ a tender, affectionate father," 
"never saw him angry but twice," and 
M he was by far the best of the human 
race he ever was acquainted with," &c. 
See. ; though, in the midst of Mur- 
doch's laudations, it is perfectly plain 
that every one in the house stood in awe 
of him, and Robert himself declares 
that he early felt himself the object of 
a positive dislike, which he ascribes to 
the morose old man's vexation at his 
going to the dancing-school. Looking 
around us in life, we see almost os 
many young men ruined by excessive 
austerity as by excessive indulgence at 
home. If old William's hearth had 
been more cheerful, Robert would havo 
bad fewer attractions at the ale-house. 
But our principal quarrel with him is 
this : that at one time he appears to 
have succeeded in making f Robert 
something of a hypocrite. We speak 
of the letter from Irving beginning 
" Honored Sir," and affecting a reli- 
gious unction, which we Btrongly bus-' 
pect was assumed for the occasion. 
If we be right in this, what a positive 
sin this mistaken old man has to an- 
swer for, in debasing, even for a time, 
so manly and ingenuous a mind, and 
on# from which every base pretence 
wqp bo abhorrent. But, to return to 
the " Saturday Night,” we repeat, 
we think it was a picture which 
Burns felt he ought to draw for 
his own justification, and which he 
drew with more regard to what a 
jealous piety would consider the 
Soottishjpeasant's hearth ought to be, 
than wh&t it really was., We find a 
picture of the sort of scene in which 
we think it infinitely more probable 
Robert used to spend his " Saturdays 
at e'en," in Doctor Keith’s pleasing 
little poem, " the Farmer's Ha',” for 
whioh we are indebted, among so 


many other acceptable gifts of know- 
ledge, to Messrs. Chambers, in one 
of their exceedingly cheap and gene- 
rally well-selected publications, though 
in this particular instance we find our 
poem associated with other pieces, 
the sordidness of whitfc, in our esti- 
mation, greatly overbalances their 
merit of humour : — 

In winter nights, whae'er has scon 
The farmer's canty ha* convene. 

Finds a* thing there to please his ccn, 
And heart enamour, 

Nor langs to see the town, 1 ween. 

That houff o' clamour. 

Whan stately staCks are tightly theekit, 
And the wide style is fairly steckit, 

Nae birkic, sure, save he war streekit 
For his lang fyame. 

But wad gie mair for ae short week o't 
Than I can name." 

The lasses aye the gloamin hail. 

For syne the lads come frae the flail, 

Or else frae haddin the pleugh-tail, 
That halesome wark ; 
Disease about they dinna trail, 

Like city spark. 

They a* drive to the inglo cheek, 
Regardless o' a flam o' rook, 

And weel their meikle fingers beck. 

To gie them tune ; 

Syne sutor's alson nimbly streek, 

To mend their slioon. 

They pu* and rax the linglc tails, 1 
Into their brogues they ea* the nails ; 
Wi' hammers now, instead o' flails 
They mak great rackets. 
And set about their heels wi* rails 
O' olinkin tackets. 

And aye till this misthriven age,** 

The gudcinan here sat like a sage ; 

Wi' mull in hand, and wise adage, 

He spent the night ; 

But now he sits in chamber's cage, 

A pridefu' wight ! 

Then, after describing the "lasses," 
who 

“ With unshod heels, 

| Are sitting at their spinning wheels," 

while the " auld gudewife" reeling the 
yarn, keeps exhorting the hizzies to 
their work, and "redds them up I 
trow fu’ weel," ns auld gudewifes 
we suppose will continue to do while 
the world goes round, tne rhymster 
introduces us to that indispensable 
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character in such scenes, and prescrip- 
tive butt for the rustic wit of the 
kitchen, the tailor. 

But he*8 a sloe and cuimin loun. 

And taunts agqjn ilk joerin clown ; 

For, tho’ no bred in borrow town, 

He's wondrous gabby, 

And fouth o' wit comes frae his crown, 
Tho* he be shabby. 

Two other important characters, at 
least in their own eyes, are the “ house 
dog," and the “ gudewife's cat," the 
former of whom, a cynical colly. 

Full oft towards the deor does look 
Wi* aspect crouse ; 

For unco folk he canna brook 
Within the house. 

While b&idrons, with a grave con- 
sciousness of her position. 

Purs contentedly indeed, 

And looks fu’ long. 

To see gin folks be taking heed 
To her bruw song ; 

which leads to a discussion on the 
weather, interrupted by the arrival of 
the pedlar : — 

The chapman lad, wi 1 gab sac free 
Comes in and mixes i’ the glee, 

After he’s trumpet out the e'e 
, O’ mony dub,* 

And gotten frac the blast to dree 
A hearty drub. 

He tells them he's weel sorted now 
Of a* thing gude, and cheap and new ; 
His sleekit speeches pass for true 
With ane and a' ; 

The pedlars ken fu’ weel the cue 
O' Former's Ha 1 . 

He hauds his trinkets to the light, a 
And apeirs what they're to buy the night; 
Syne a* the lasses lonp bawk height 
Wi' perfect joy. 

Cause lads for them coff broach Bae 
bright. 

Or shining toy. 

An unwelcome visit from the gauger 
now causes no small consternation ; 
bat he finds nothing, and goes off “ wi’ 
his finger in his cheek." Next appear 
the beggars, and give our auld gude- 
wife a fide and seasonable opportunity 


of at once administering a smart re- 
buke to the pride of the “ hizzies," 
and gratifying her own benevolence. 

The gauger's scarcely frac the door 
Whan beggars they come in galore, 

Wi’ wallops flappin in great store. 
Raised up in cairns. 

And bims baith ahint and 'fore 
# O' grectin bairns. 

Quo* they, “ We're trachled unco sair. 
We’ve gone twal mile o' yord and mair. 
The gait was ill, our feet were bare, 
a The night is weety ; 

And gin ye quarters hae to spare. 

Oh, show your pity 1" 

Tho lasses yamour frae their wheel, 

“ There’s mony a sturdy gangrel chiel 
That might be winnin' meat fu’ weel. 
And claes an a' ; 

Ye're just fit to mak muck o’ meal, 

Sao swith awa'." 

Auld luckio cries, a< Ye’re ower ill set. 
As ye’d hae measure, ye sould met ; 

Yc ken na what may be your fate 
la after days— 

The black cow hasna trampit yet 
Upon your taes 1" 

“ Gic owor your daft and taunting play. 
For you and they arc baith ae clay ; 
llob, take them to the barn, I say, 

And gie them strae. 

There let them rest till it be day, 

• And syne they'll gae.’ ' 

Presently John, the head ploughman, 
returns from the smith's forge full of 
news 

He thus begins : “ What's this ava 
There's sad wark in America, 

The folk there dinna keep tho law 
And wad be free ; 

Nor o’ King George liae any awe. 

Nor taxes gic. 

1 wish our folk soon home again. 

And no to dander ’yont the main. 
Because I dread the King o’ Spain, 

And wily Franote, 

Will seek the thing that’s no their aim. 
And lead 's a dance." 

• • 

But now, while all are commenting 
on John's political speculations, the 
gudeman himself 

Comes ben the house, 
Whilk o' their gabbin makes a truce ; 


Trodden in the eye of many a puddle. 
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The lads and lasses a v grow douce, 

And spare their din ; 

For true's tue talo, "Weol kens the 
mouse 

When pussies in 1" 

Brose-time has at length arrived : 
the swankies help the lasses to " link 
off the pot supper is spread, they 
pull their bonnets over their faces, say 
grace, and fall to : — * 

Oh, here aro joys uninterrup', 

Far hence is pleasure's gangrene cup ; 
Clear-blooded health tends ilka sup 
O' simple diet; 

But flees awa, frae keepint vp , 

And midnight riot. 

When supper's ower, and thanks arc 

Mirth dances round wi' canty mien ; 

In dalfin, and in gabbin keen, 

An hour they pass ; 

And ilka lad, wi’ pawky een. 

Regards his lass. 
r 

But Morpheus begins to chap. 

And bids them a* gae tak their nap, 

And when they’ve sleepit like a tap, 

Then rise to wark, 

Like Phoebus out o* Thetis’ lap, 

As blytho’s a lark ! 

We find in the same collection a 
very graphic picture of the scenes at 
harvest time, written in the sapie mea- 
sure by a farmer of the vicinity of 
Edinburgh, about a. d. 1780, the 
year of Burns’ greatest poetical exer- 
tions. The piece is of considerable 
length, and deals with a great variety 1 
of characters — Highland folk, and 
" Embrugh wives," and the house- 
hold corps and cotters of the neigh- 
bourhood. The Highlanders put us 
much in mind of our own poor country- 
men. 

O' these some froe Lochaber come, 

Lang thretty miles ayont Tyndrum ; 
Ann some frae Mull ; and ither some 
Frae wild Locheil, 

Whare mountain goats and roebucks 
roam, * 1 

And Camerons dwell. 

* 

Frae Kcppooh's and Glengarry's lands 
There comes a power o' special hands ; 
Or eastward thcncc, where Carie stands 
By Rannoch Loch, 

Gomel Struan’s clan, and numerous 

bands 

Frae Badenoch. 
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Oh 1 much behauden the Lowdons are 
To this supply o' reapers rare, 

Without their aid ill wad we fare 
In time o’ need ; 

Industrious folk beyond compare 
Jn har*st indeed! 
a 

The farmer now proceeds to mar- 
shal his reapers in the field : — 

The hamelan’ servants tak the lead ; 
The cotters most come on wi' speed ; 
And niest to them the Embrugh breed, 
A randy race 

Of ill-tongucd limmcrs, that exceed 
In want o' grace. 

To spur them onf and baud them gaun, 
Behind is placed the Highland clan, 

Led on by Malcolm, honest man, 

Wha taks his^nish, 

And cries, when they a-clattprin stan’, 
Curish, curi&h /" 

The shearing begun, individual 
character begins to display itself. 
Malcolm is a " laudator temporis 
acti the " Embrugh wives" vain- 
glorious, and full of excuses for being 
reduced to manual labour ; but in the 
charms of discourse a discharged pen- 
sioner, one of the household corps, 
soon takes the lead : — 

But nanc sae mony hraw things says 
As does the Cholsea-man, whusc phrase 
Exceeds thorn a', and wins the hays ; 

lie shows them scars 
Which he, in George the Second’s days, 
Gat in the wars I 

For to his colours he was staunch, 

In timo o' battle ne’er did flinch. 

But bravely fought in field or trench : — 
At Fontenoy, 

He wi' Duke William fought the French; 
The brave old boy 1 

Sometimes he’ll speak o’ Minden plain, 
Whare siccan heaps o’ French wero 
slain ; 

For he did bravely mak campaign 
Wi’ Ferdinan', 

And there saw Granby glory gain, 
That gallant man 1 

' The reminiscences of the gallant pen- 
sioner are presently interrupted by 
a "wicked flyte" between two of the 
"Embrugh wives," whose hostilities 
havpjg been appeased after a long 
alteration, for neither is willing to 
" yield the threep," the ambition of an 
eager reaper to outstrip his fellows ex- 
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cites the emulation of the next shearer, 
and so the contagion spreads till the 
whole field is involved in the fury of 
the Kemp . In this grand strife of 
who shall shear fastest, the never-fail- 
ing tailor occupies the post of ho- 
nour, giving iftd returning the gibes, 
usual on such occasions, with infinite 
spirit, though with no very refined 
wit. Indeed tho play upon words is 
of the most artless kind, and the 
words themselves of a strange and 
barbarous rusticity. 


grievous wastrie of the grain, which 
they shake from ,the ears in their 
eagerness to grasp great handful]*, and 
the older reapers make their protest, 
Auld William exclaiming feelingly 
against spilling the “ gude food." 

“ To shear sae foul is ill to brook, 

For better corn ne'er come ower hook; 
l’ge warrant they*ll be in ilka stook 
Four pecks and mair." 

Sync he does to the pickle look — 

“ 'Tis wondrous fair." 


A windy taylior leads the van, 

A clcan-hough'd nimble little man ; 

And sair this nettles wbster Tam, 

And gars him giru ; 

Ho vows he'll necr rest till he can 
Wind him a pirn . 

The blasty smith docs brook it ill 
That he maun stand sae studdie still ; 
For sair it gaes against his will 
To lose Ihe strife. 

And a' for fault o' pith and skill 
O’s glaikit wife. 

Yet her tongue clinks through a' the 
field : 

She sair misca's the supple chicld, 

And aye casts up wbatc'r’s been Bteal'd 
By Prick-lhe- loose ; 

And yet, for a* that, he’ll no yield, 

But gabs fu' crouse. 

He says, “ Her manners need a patch , 
(For this her tongue is an ill swatch ) 9 
ller borders ne’er with his will match 
And then he jeers. 

That he could mak' sis quick despatch 
Wi’ his auld shears. 


Auld Tamie Speals, the Cowan-wright, 
Now strives gainst him with a' his 
might ; 

But he is dung clean out o' sight, 

“His edge is gane,” 

The taylior, jeering, bids him hight. 

To yrinding-stane. 


Then he sic measures does display, 
And skreeds sic blads o' corn away. 
That he hod fairly gained tho day, 
But that a sntor, 

Most manfully about does lay, 

A tough auld fouter. 


He strives as't had been for his last , 
And a* his airs about does cast, 

That now he had him surely past, 

As clean's a tingle ; 

The taylior now clips lang and fast^- 
He's in a pingle. * 


Tlieq (loth auld Highland Malcolm say, 
That they sud also mind the strae , 

To cut him laigh, for he’d be wae 

To waste glide fodders, 

For nowte and horse their food maun 
hae. 

As wool as finders. 

The harvest concludes with a " kirn," 
and supper, at which Auld William 
says grace, and the Chelsea Warrior 
wins great applause as toast-master. 
The materiel of humour is abundant, 
hut the writer has no charm of ex- 
pression. He shows the scene, as it 
actually appeared, in which Burns 
joked, and jibed, and kemped, among 
his fellows, but he cannot make us feel 
how young Burns felt, or see the pic- 
ture, as young Burns saw it, with his 
poet’s eyes. To learn this we must 
hear Bairns himself speak, who lias 
told us these feelings in strains of un- 
equalled picturesqueness, tenderness, 
and fervour, in his "Vision." This 
• noble poem has one, and but one fault. 
The ambition of fine writing has in- 
troduced into its machinery a set of 
agents, imagined, it would appear, after 
Pope’s gracefully-insipid fgnomes and 
sylphs in “The Rape of the Lock.” 
We wish them heartily back at Twic- 
kenham, or, if he did not get them 
there, at a further place. It was 
written after Robert had been to 
Edinburgh, and the pedants had begun 
to whisper in his ear that his muse 
had affected a too rustic simplicity. 
They could not understand the tender 
humanity of such pieces as the address 
to the Mouse and the Daisy, or the 
world of feeling and philosophic hu- 
mour that lies in the brief compass of 
« The dying Words of poor Maillie 
but they felt that Burns was a poet, 
and they fed their vanity with the 
idea of what they would make of 
him in the stilted forms of poetry 


But ihe kemp is attended with a 
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which were at that time the models of 
taste in the# school of Blair. They 
thought they had caught the making 
of a laureate in whose future odes, 
epodes, and epics, the world was to re- 
cognize the forming hands of teachers, 
aB illustrious in their pupil's reflected 
brilliancy as the pupil himself. Hence 
came those uneasy efforts at genlcel 
satire, at tragedy, and at classic ode- 
writing, in strophe and antistrophe, 
which appear among Burns' poems, 
like so many fops among young coun- 
try fellows at a game at football. Such 
an incongruity we find it* that bahd of 
gfnii introduced by Coila in the “ Vi- 
sion." Coila, herself the local Muse, 
is stated by Burns to have been ima- 

f ined on the idea of Ross's Scotia ; 

ut the introduction of such a being 
has from time immemorial been privi- 
leged in the machinery of pieces of this 
kind. Probably the more immediate 
hint for the details of Coilas appear- 
ance — her wondrous robe, luminous 
with seas and rivers, and shadowy with 
waving woods and dusky mountains, 
as well as for the tone of mingled re- 
buke and encouragement in which she 
addresses the poet, was taken from 
the opening of Hector Boethius s 
“ Consolations of Philosophy,” a work 
of which several translations were then , 
and still are, accessible to reading men 
throughout Scotland. r 

We will not spoil the “ eximia la- 
tinitas" of Boethius by attempting to 
render his musical periods in our dis- 
sonant English ; but we will afford the. 
reader, who possibly does not often 
look into the “ Consolations," the 
pleasure of weighing one or two of 
those melodious sentences in his tune- 
ful ear: — 

“ Hacc dum mecum tacitus ipse repu- 
tarem querimoniamque lacrymabikm 
styli officio designarem, astitisse mihi 
supra verticem visa est mulier reverendi 
admoduin vultus, oculis ardentibus, et 
ultra communem hominum valontiam 

E crspicaribus, colore vivido at qua inox- 
austi vigurK*. \ * Vos tea 

crant tenuiseimis filis/ subtili artficio, 
indissoldbilique materia perfect n*. . , 
Quaruui speciem veluti farnosas ima- 
gines solet caligo queedam neglects 
vetuotatis obduxerat. Harum in ex trema 
margins ll. m suprema vero O legi- 
batur intextura; atque inter ntrasque 
Bteras in sualarum inodum gradus qui- 
dara insigniti videbantur, qulbus ab in- 
ferior! ad kuperius elementum esaet 
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ascensus. Eandem tamen vestem vio- 
lentorum quorundam scinderant manus. 
. . . Tuno es illc, ait/qui nos- 

tro quondam lacte nutritus, nostris edu- 
catus dementis, in virilis animi robur 
evaseras ? Atqui talia contuleramus 
arma qnsc nisi prius atjecisses invictu 
te firmitate tuerentur. Agnoscisne me ? 
. . . Itaque ubi in earn deduxi 

oculos intuitumque dcftxi, respicio nu- 
tricem meain, in cujus ab adolescen- 
tia laribua versatus fucram, Philoso- 
nmx.” 

In like manner Poest, in the person 
of Coila, the local Muse of Ayr, breaks 
in on the desponding solitude of Burns, 
just as he is abdut to make the rash 
vow of abjuring those pursuits which 
had brought him so much intellectual 
and so little worldly reward. But how 
different the manner of thein introduc- 
tion : the Roman, without more pre- 
face than the tears and groans of a 
wounded spirit, all at once aware of 
the presence of Philosophy standing by 
his bed-head ; the Scot, painting every 
thing ad unguent — the futigue of his 
body after a day's wielding of the 
“ thresher's weary flinging-tree" — the 
discomfort of tho poor apartment — 
the restless rats squeaking in the 
thatch — the pungent smoke spewing 
from the fire-place, till the atmosphere 
of the spense was all one “misty, 
mottie clime" — and the succession of 
desponding thoughts and galling com- 
parisons between his own poverty and 
insignificance and the purse-proud ease 
and consequence of the world’s mi- 
nions, till, in the bitterness of his spirit, 
he has heaved up his hand to swear the 
impious vow— 

When click! the string the sneck did 
draw, 

And jee ! tho door gacd to the wa', 

And by my ingle-lowe 1 saw, 

Row biasing bright, 

A tight, outlandish hizsie braw 
Come full in sight. 

This is the Muse. . The abruptness 
of her entrance, and its agreement, in 
all respects, with that of an ordinary 
earthly visitant, strikes the reader, 
perhaps, as inconsistent with the dig- 
nity of the occasion. But consider 
how such a mood of mind as Burns had 
theftjallen into lowers the standard of 
every things He was about to abjure 
the dominion of mind, and swear alle- 
giance to the world. He saw every 
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thing with his newly-opened eyes of 
u earthy earthly." He saw the Muse, 
(l a tight, outlandish hizzie,” with a 
taper Teg, and lie prepared to hail her 
with the coarse welcome of a self- 
consulting eaighly nature. But look 
again — 

Green, slender, leaf-dad, holly boughs 
Were twisted gracefu' round her brows ; 
1 took her for some Scottish Muse 
By that same token. 

And come to stop those reckless vows, 
Would soon be broken. 

Ye ncedna’ doubt, I held my whisht 
The infant &ith,half-fo^ncd, was cruslit. 

And now it is plain that this is no vi- 
sitant to he gazed at only through the 
gross medium %f sensuous admiration : 

Her mantle large, of greenish hue, 

My gazing wonder chiefly drew, 

Deep lights and shades, bold-mingling, 
threw 

A lustre grand, 

And seemed to my astonished view 
A well-known land. 

Here rivers in the sea were lost, 

Here mountains to the Bkies were tost ; 
There tumbling billows marked the coast 
With surging foam ; 

There, distant shone art's lofty boast. 
The lordly dome. 


With musing, deep, astonished stare, 

1 viewed the heavenly seeming fair ; 

A whisp’ring throb did witness bear 
Of kindred sweet ; 

When, with an elder sister's air, 

She did me greet. 

The Muse has come to rebuko her 
recreant son, to remind him of the dig- 
nity of his calling, of the rewards he 
has already obtained in the promotion 
of virtue, and the friendship and ap- 
plause of the good, and of the exqui- 
site delights of which his youthful- 
spirit had been made a partaker, 
* through her means, when otherwise 
his soul would have hardened and 
grown callous to every purer enjoy- 
ment in the sordid routine of daily 
labour. This is a noble design, and 
full of the deepest philosophy ; and we 
like the wqy in which Burns carries it 
out, even more than we do the os- 
tentatiously didactic, though beautiful 
and true, sonnet to the same effect by 
Wordsworth: “ The world is too much 
Vol. XXV*-No. 145. 


with us." Burns asks for no classical 
recollections, no associations of learn- 
ing: enough for him to have been blest 
with the happiness of feeling nature- 
enough for him to have experienced 
the sweetness of love, the glow of pa- 
triotism, the aspirations after fame. 
No man whose breast has ever owned 
a spark of poetic feeling, can read 
tins exposition of Burns* ‘youthful 
raptures, without being thrilled to the 
soul with keen delight: 

* 

With future hope I oft would gaze. 
Fond? on Ihj little early ways ; 

Thy rudely-carolled chiming phrase, 

’ In uncouth rhymes ; 

Fired at the simple, artless lays 
Of other times. 

• 

I saw thee seek the sounding shore, 
Dulightcd with the dashing roar. 

Or, when tho North his fleecy store 
Drove through the sky, 

1 saw grim nature's visage hoar 
Struck thy young eye. 

Or, when the deep green-mantled earth 
Wiinn cherished every flowret’s birth. 
And joy and music pouring forth. 

In every grove, 

/ sate thee eye Ike general-mirth 
With houndlese love. 

When ripened fields and azuro skies 
led forth the reaper's rustling noise, 

1 saw tluA leave their evening joys 
And lonely stalk. 

To (rent thy bosom's swelling rise 
In pensive walk. 

-■ 

When youthful love, warm-blushing, 
strong, 

Keen-shivering, shot thy nerves along. 
Those accents, grateful to the tongue. 
The adored name, 

I taught thee how to pour in song. 

To soothe thy flame. 

1 saw thy pulse’s maddening play. 

Wild, send thee pleasure’s devious way; 
Misled by fancy’s meteor-ray, 

By passion driven ; 

And yit the light that led astray 

Was light from hfaven. 

I taught (liy manners. painting strains . 
The loves, the sffengs of simple swains. 
Till now, o’er all my wide domains 
Thy fame extends. 

And some, the prido of Coila’s plains. 
Become thy friends. 

To give my counsels all and one. 

Thy tuneful flame still careful fan ; 
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Preserve the dignity of nan 
With soul erect. 

And trust , the universal plan 
wm all protect . 


Then never murmur nor repine ; 

Strive in thine humble sphere to shine ; 
And trust me, not l’otosi’M, mine, 

Nor king's regard, a 

Gan give a bliss o’crraatcliing thino — 

A rustic bard. 

In these delightful stanzas, rising 
and culminating as they proceed* un- 
til, towards the conclusion, they attain 
a pitch of beauty as lofty, perhaps, as 
any other poet has ever risen to in 
the English language, Hums rapidly 
sweeps away rfl the gloomy impres- 
sions made by his earlier reflections— 
the atinosphero grows clear around 
us — the walls of the spensc spread and 
widen — the loof springs aloft — and, 
when at last the Muse binds the holly 
round his beaming brows, we sr*o be- 
fore us, instead of the weary and care- 
worn thresher, eaten up with indigence 
anil self-censure, the poet, conscious of 
the dignity of his office, rich in the 
rewards of enthusiasm, and radiant 
with the light of pride and joy, 

“ Elherf&l, flushed, and like a throbbing 
star. 

Seen through the sapphire heaven's deep 
repose I” 

Moments like these repay years of 
anxiety and toil ; sentiments like these 
retrieve heaps of folly and piles of irre- 
verence. Minute criticism may quar- 
rel with some inelegances of the ex- 
pression, and an exacting logic may 
discover some wants of complete se- 
quence in tlie construction; but the 
ever-recurring, happy thought, brought 
directly home to the breast, in simple, 
manly language, cures every thing. 

. The perfection of eloquence is fer- 
vid thought in direct language 5 of 
poetry, fervid thought in language 
at once direct and harmonious. — 
The man who has heart and down, 
rightness cannot fail to be eloquent. 
Ho who has heart and downrightness, 
and an harmonious ear, if he but deal 
sincerely with himself, will sing sweetly 
and truly the 6ongs that come home 
to the human breast. If to these be 
added imagination and learning, he 
will not only touch the hearts, bat will 
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sway the minds, and inflame to noble 
aspirations the spirits and the souls of 
men. Whether from between the 
stilts of the plough, or from behind 
the weaver’s beam, or from the desk 
of the poor mechanical dark or school- 
master— whoever feels the generous 
emotion, and is conscious of the per- 
ception of rhythmical harmony, and 
will suffer his thoughts, without fear 
or question, to clothe themselves in 
whatever utterances they may find at 
hand, may send them forth with this 
fearless certainty, that if they fail to 
reach the hearts and souls of men, it 
is neither bccauK he wants wealth, nor 
station, nor influence, hut because 
either they want argument, for which 
his reasoning faculty must hear the 
blame, or harmony, for^vhich his own 
ear is answerable, or vividness, of 
which a weak imagination has been 
the cause ; for if they be not defective 
in these points, and have sincerity and 
fervour, they must succeed. There is 
no common" hall in the world where 
such universal equality, in every thing 
but song, is recognised, as in the court 
of Apollo. The highest seat here is 
occupied by the blind Ionian beggar- 
princes and nobles content to sit im- 
measurably below— kingdoms and na- 
tions proud, from generation to gene- 
ration, of having sent forth a single 
occupant of a place at his feet. Low 
down, far below the feet of Homer; 
and the feet of those who sit at Ho- 
mer’s feet. Burns has got his place ; 
but Scotland now would not, for mil- 
lions of money, abandon her proud 
privilege of pointing to her son sitting 
even there. 

If, then, it need but this to be a 
poet, how comes it, you will say, that 
so few have been deemed worthy of 
the name, and that even in the rank 
occupied by Burns, he sits with a band 
of not more than two or three com- 
panions? Is it not, then, a simple 
thing to be good? — and yet how few t 
attain to virtue 1 — a simple thing to bo * 
as little children? — yet how few are 
real followers of Christ! Truly, it 
would appear that in the very sim- 
plicity of both lies that which makes 
both so very hard of attainment ; for 
society sits round a man, Jooking at 
hifq on every side ; this may moke him 
odious, that ridiculous ; whatever he 
says or does out of the common, will 
be scrutinized by the rules of a jealous. 
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exacting, and form-serving system. 
To speak freely in the face of such an 
audience, a man must be both single- 
hearted and courageous — confident 
that what he says is for the pro- 
motion of something good, and con- 
scious, in his utterance of it, of no 
cowardly compromise with his own 
spirit; and to this he must add the 
vividness of bold or beautiful imagery, 
the charm of melodious numbers, the 
fruit of knowledge, and, above all, the 
form and sequence of just argument, 
or he will be no poet. Poets there- 
fore are, and ever will be, few in num- 
ber, though the numlftr of those who 
possess some or other of the poetic fa- 
culties be very great, and to all men 
the field is opqp to run the glorious 
race. , 

Of the faculties requisite to suc- 
cess in poetry, that of just reason- 
ing is the one most frequently found 
wanting; but Burns in this had no 
deficiency. Ilis thoughts succeed 
one another in just and logical se- 
ries, in the midst of his most fervid sen- 
timents and most vivid imaginations. 
Reasoning on the social anomalies 
which ho bravely protests against, you 
find his views distinguished by strong 
mother-wit, and brought home by un- 
impeachable arguments. This is the 
faculty which we would wish to sec 
qhiefly cultivated among those on whom 
the furnishing of a future poet for this 
country will probably be cast — the 
middle classes of the Irish. Judging 
from the specimens of native song and 
satire, of which we are acquainted 
with a great abundance, we incline to be- 
lieve this the main desideratum. There 
certainly is no want of fervid feeling, 
nor of musical or rythmical perception. 
Neither courage nor sincerity are de- 
ficient. But imagination halts — pro- 
bably for want of knowledge — and the 
just sequence of thought is not there. 
Therefore, these pieces generally want 
^variety and intellectual force. a We 
speak now of the native remains in 
the Irish language; but if we extend 
our observations to those beautiful and 
spirited effusions, in which the samo 
mind has expressed itself in English, 
we peroeive a great and most cheering 
difference. • Probably no more just se- 


quences of thought are Jo be found in 
the whole round of lyrical literature 
than in the Melodies of Moore. No • 
orator, with all the art of rhetoric, 
could build up a more perfect fabric 
of thought than the Harp of Tara. 

In 'the compass of two stanzas, it 
unites the demonstrative, the reflective, 
and the illustrative elegancies of rhe- 
toric, and brings all home to the breast 
of the reader with a combination and 
completeness equal, in its way, to the 
peroration of a speech of Demos- 
thenes. In some other lyrics, too, 
not unworthy of Moore, which the 
vehement agitation of the mindB of 
men during the laBt two yoars has 
called forth in The Nation newspaper, 
a fervour even more* glowing than 
Moore's own has been combined with 
an almost equal eloquence and justness 
of arrangement. In the great mqj ority 
of the latter pieces, however, the pre- 
valent fault of the older Irish effusions 
is glaringly conspicuous, and in too 
many of them the bloodthirstiness 
combines with the barbarism of 1641 . 
Still, some of them are finer than any 
thing in the same style since Camp- 
bell; and the prospect of our at length 
seeing an Irish bard equal to those 
who sustain the lyrical honours of the 
sister country grows clearer and nearer 
in their lustre. 

If any, either of these or of the other 
gifted youth of Ireland, feel the strength 
and sincerity that is needed for the 
attempt, let them not be frightened 
back by the terrorism of Swift and the 
satirists. We have seen Robert Burns, 
the example generadly selected of all 
that is most calculated to deter genius 
from the pursuit of poetic fame, hap- 
pier in the little smoky spenseof Moss- 
giel than God suffers most mortals to be 
in the world's loftiest stations. We shall 
ursue the subject to the end, and 
ope to show the ingenuous young 
men on whom we depend in our e£ 
forts for the literary advancement and 
renown of the country, that even in 
Burns' days of deepest degradation, it 
was not his genius that brought the 
misery, that ought to bear the blame, 
or that should now deter others from 
emulating his unaffected and manly 
strains. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


REPENTANCE. 


And If religions tenderness of heart, 

Grieving far sin, and penitential tains 
Slicd whui the cloada had gathered, and cliitalned 
The spotless cthe^of a maiden life j 
If tliCMi ma 7 make a hallowed spot of earth 
Hoc holy In the eight of God or nun : 

Then o’er that damo a sanctity shall lirood 
Till the stars sicken at the day of doom. 

Wordsworth. 


Oh I maid, unrelenting and cold as thou art, 
My bosom is proud as thy own ! 


Madeleine Dillon O'MooRt, (for 
Carleton had not forsaken his first 
love,) had not knelt for one agitated 
minute — the beating of her heart was 
not still, nor had her quivering lips 
yet acquired the mastery of speech, 
when, with a faint Bound, the door of 
a small aperture was withdrawn, and, 
separated still by a grating, the austere 
visage of the confessor became visible, 
almost touching the face of the young 
penitent, and exhibiting a character 
of grave, passionless attention. What 
a subject for a picture, if the painter's 
art could describe it ! — the two coun- 
tenances that then met together. One, 
upon which every passion, every at- 
tainable enjoyment, anil almost everp 
endurable sorrow, bad left a witness of 
its presence — and over which penances 
almost commensurate, were human 
satisfaction possible, to the sins for 
which they were to satisfy, had drawn 
the semblance of an enforced compo- 
sure; this, seen through the little 
wicket bars, in a dim recess, enlight- 
ened, one might say, by the lustre of 
eyes, on which mortification had exer- 
cised its power in vain; — the other, 
marked by agitation which had never 
before bean experienced — a counte- 
nance framed for agentlo joys, and 
whicU it would be hardly too much to 
say, felicity itself had fashioned— a 
face, whose serene and joyous charac- 
ter, care, or disappointment, or grief 
had never clouded — and which, now, 
in the first anguish of a young life, 
received, and manifested in its com- 
plex expression, notices of all that the 


heart which looked through it was 
capable of experiencing. In the face 
of the priest were the traces of a 
stormy life past, and of the rigid re- 
pose which waited on the season of its 
decline ; in the maiden's, there was 
the prophecy of a troubled life to 
come — it seemed as if retaining the 
last looks of happy girlhood, and suffer- 
ing to mingle with them notices of 
coining disaster and passion, and of 
the struggles in which virtuous prin- 
ciples triumph. 

There was a pause of silence while 
the lady strove for power to speak-s- 
and the confessor, who saw the effort 
she made, waited until it was success- 
ful. At length, she spoke, faintly 
indeed — hut with the distinctness 
which, whether the intonation he rapid 
or slow, often characterises ‘profound 
emotion. “ Pardon, father," she said, 
“ I do not come to you to confess, I 
oomc for counsel— rebuke — and, oh, 
for protection." 

The wise ecclesiastic saw that this 
case was to be no ordinary and formal 
interchange of confession and absolu- 
tion ; and he, at once, adapted himself 
to the emergency. Without expos-! 
tulating against the irregularity with 
which the young penitent addressed 
him, or using any expression which 
might disturb the connection of her 
thoughts or feelings, he paused for a 
moment after she had ceased, and find- 
ing her silence continue, he said, in a 
manner to invite further confidence— 

n Proceed, my daughter — from what 
do you desire protection ?" 
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u From all tliat may bo feared," 
was the whispered answer, “ from 
God and man, father. I have pro- 
faned this sacred temple by the thoughts 
with which 1 entered it, and 1 tremble 
to think of departing. I came here, 
not to meet ^Kod. Oh, even on this 
blessed night, I forgot him. What 
am 1 to be, if 1 have brought down 
his curse ? What am 1 to be, if in 
his anger ho forsake me ? Who shall 
protect me against myself?" 

And she sobbed vehemently. When 
her agitation had ceased, the confessor 
resumed — 

“ Be composed, poor child, God is 
merciful, even to offence like yours— 
accept your remorse as a proof of his 
favour ; but see that you reveal your- 
self, that nothing which ought to be 
told, rcinpin unspoken. You came 
here, you tell me, not with pious 
thoughts— not to meet God in prayer. 
You came to meet a sinner — one who, 
1 assume is here, or wus to be here, 
in no better frame of mind than your 
own ; do you know is any such person 
now in the church ?" 

“ Oh, yes ; but his sin is not great 
as mine," she answered, half turning 
her face round, as if to look behind 
her, and then, with u shudder, avert- 
ing it again ; “yes, ho is here — 1 saw 
him! 1 saw him I Howl oh, how 
shall I escape 1” 

There was a brief pause — the 
confessor remaining silent, as if in 
thought. 

“ Hear me, father," she rc-cnm- 
mencod ; “ hear mo with patience, for 
my heart is deeply wounded. Never, 
till now, did 1 know how dreadful 
God is. I entered into his holy house, 
to keep my promise to one who had 
conjured that I would meet him — I 
entered, father, with folly and fear in 
my mind — but oh ! there is a presence 
herel there is an influence that fills 
the consecrated space 1 and even the 
heart of sin is sensible of it. My first 
« thought was to fly ; but 1 had entered 
eagerly, and as I looked round to 
retire, he was at a pillar near me — 
his face was averted, but 1 dared not 
asB him ; 1 dropt on ray knees, trem- 
led, and bowed my head, striving 
with myself to pray ; I dared not ; I 
could noU Was 1 not alone in the 
whole congregation? Were not«}ll 
raised and pure in their devotion? 
How painfully their hymns of joy sunk 


on my guilty heart. But oh, when I 
lifted up my eyes, as if even I would 
seek pity from heaven, I saw above 
the altar, the mother and the crucified 
Son ; then was my hour, not of dark- 
ness, but of light and terror ; it was 
a vision, father, not a picture — and 
words were spoken in my heart, 1 be- 
hold whom thou dost contemn and 
persecute. 1 Oh, father, I was sink- 
ing, dying— and in that moment, I 
saw you, and by an impulse, may 
heaven have sent it, I came to you for 
mercy." 

She ceased, and the confessor, too, 
remained for some time silent. After, 
it would seem, deep reflection, he 
said — 

“ Daughter, you must be in a state 
of more composure and recollection 
before you can partake the sacrament 
of penance ; you shall speak to me as 
a friend, a father, and I will counsel 
you. Hereafter, you may have tho 
privilcgc-s of devotion ; you must now 
be satisfied with humbler blessings. 
Retire, my child, I will speak with 
you presently." 

She hoard him with terror, not less 
than gratitude. 

“ 1 tremble," said she, “ to be for 
a moment unprotected. 1 am observed 
and beset. Oh, father, counsel me." 

“ Did you," said the confessor, 
“ come here alone, quite alone ?" 

“ No, father ; I have one faithful 
servant, she has accompanied me, but 
she is feeble. The sense of sin is very 
timid ; and although 1 have good 
hopes that I would not yield again to 
idle thoughts, I shrink from the fear 
of trial — I cannot bear to be further 
shaken." 

“ Is your attendant near at hand— 
can you discern her ?" 

The penitent looked hastily back. 

“ She is near, father, 1 saw her 
this moment, her eyes are upon me." 

“ Rise, my child, let your compa- 

the entrance next but one, on^he rigfit 
to this chair— on the lpffc jpu will find 
a door, which will open at a touch, 
enter, close the door, and do not open 
until you hear lhe ask admittance ; let 
your attendant remain with you." 

She arose, and, at a sign, was joined 
by her attendant. Together, they 
passed rapidly through the doors de- 
signed by the confessor, and with 
beating hearts shut themselves into the 
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room where they were to remain for a 
brief space prisoners. The moment 
the penitent arose, Carleton was in 
motion, but he was late ; the portal 
through which they passed conducted 
directly through a porch to one of the 
great gates of the church. Many per- 
sons were there, entering and depart- 
ing, when he hAd reached the inner 
door, through which he passed eagerly, 
leaving her whom he sought behind, 
while he rushed forward through the 
crowd, first pursuing some receding 
groups, and then returning to tuke 
his place oil the steps of the gate* and 
to examine in vain every passing figure. 
Foiled in his expectations, he was re- 
turning again to the church, and had 
reached the entrance, which he was 
about to pasB, # when De Mortagne 
arrested him. 

“ A little less passion in your speed, 
my friend, and a little more compo- 
sure in your looks, would bo in better 
keeping with the time and place ; your 
most unserene highness is agitated 
—what wild purpose possesses you ?" 

“ I am on my way to that dark 
friar's den.” 

“ What !” exclaimed De Mortagne, 
interrupting him, “ to drag the strug- 
gling monster in to-day ? Not now — 
take my word for it — such a thing will 
not do yet ; all in good time. Don’t 
think of it at present." 

" I am not quite so mad, bfit I must 
have a word with that same confessor.” 

" So — is it so ? I cry you mercy — 
you will amend — arc you ready to con- 
fess.” • 

“ No, hy heavens ! hut he shall 
confess.” 

“ Oh, now I understand. You will 
learn where he has spirited away that 
charming penitent.” 

"Yes; I shall post myself at his 
door, and it will go hard with me, but 
I shall have some satisfaction from 
him.” 

“ It will go hard with you, of that 
you may be sure — for a stranger, you 
appear to bo very little curious as to 
your lodgifkg amongst us. What ! 
force {ourself upon on ecclesiastic, and 
call him to account for acts done in 
tlio confessional ! To beard the lion 
in his den would be sobriety, in com- 
parison with such a prank. Do you 
not know that wo have laws of sacri- 
Ugol No, no, keep your passion 
down, and your courage up for a time 


when it may be useful. No, do not 
interrupt me ; I understand all you 
can say — and I feel, perhaps, as warmly 
as you do, but not so madly. I tell 
you, if you speak but one word to this 
formidable abbe, you will give him 
power over you ; I meafi, if you speak 
it to him here, lie will provoke an 
explosion of temper ; in half-an-hour, 
you will be in a dungeon ; there to- 
night, and where to-morrow, as your 
wild poet says. I am sharing in your 
madness while I remain here. We are 
observed. Pray, walk a little out of 
the throng ; let us leave this holy 
place, even for a few minutes, and you 
may return, if J do not satisfy you 
that it is useless and unwise to do so.” 

Stunned and overcome, rather than 
persuaded, Carleton at length gave 
way, and continuing tficir whispered 
dialogue, the two speakerb left tho 
church. 

The confessor, on whose seclusion 
no penitent dared to intrude, soon left 
the confessional, and joined Madeleine 
and her attendant, in the chamber to 
which he had directed them. Tho 
story disclosed to him was of a kind 
which the reader may so easily have 
anticipated, that he would not thank 
us for the details. That Carleton 
should have sought out Madeleine, 
until his perseverance was rewarded 
hy success ; that he should have gained 
over her attendant to his interest; 
that billets, serenades, followed, and 
all those fond attentions of a worship, 
which borrowed its devotions, more 
from the character of the lover than 
the habits of the times ; all this, the 
reader will regard as matter of course, 
lie can fancy, too, the pretty? but not 
very alarming petulance of Madeleine's 
chiding with her maid, when a per- 
fumed billet was, from time to time, 
laced in her way, or when her slum- 
er was broken, as Annette stole to 
her chamber, and wakened her to the 
serenade. He can fancy how the lady 
listened, although she chid ; and how-, 
ever so small a portion of her curtain 
withdrawn, told that the rich voice of 
her obsequious lover was not unheard, 
or his attentions unregarded. All this, 
the reader has, no doubt, divined — 
and we think it better to leavo it with 
him, we not having the g^ace or skill 
bv c which a twice-told tale would be 
recommended. Neither shall we enter 
into detail as to the tactique of an 
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ambitious aunt, to ensure that in this, 
as in other instances, “ the course of 
true love never should run smooth." 

Suffice it to say, that she tried a 
second time the experiment of a sudden 
removal ; that Carleton's enterprise 
and pcrsevefance were again success- 
ful ; and that she sought to escape his 
importunities, hy lodging herself and 
her fair ward in a quarter of Paris 
where they had not previously resided. 

Scarcely had she become settled in 
this new abode, before Carleton re- 
appeared, not in his proper form, but 
in a guise scarce less effectual, that of 
an epistolary form. It is not neces- 
sary to recite the expressions in which 
he strove to awaken interest and com- 
passion in Madeleine’s gentle heart. 
Only for a moment to see her — once 
to hear her Voice — would be bliss ; 
even to Ho rejected, would have some 
touch of comfort ; and memories would 
follow it, from which the brief term of 
life which was to follow' would draw a 
solace. As the somewhat haughty 
aspect of the young lover rose before 
her at the spell of his billets, and 
seemed to soften into tenderness and 
humility before her influence, the 
young beauty softened too. Annette 
was permitted to encourage him ; to 
appoint a trysting- place on the bridge ; 
to nuine the church where his prayer 
might be indulged. 

All this was done, or suffered, 

■ rather, in the light-lieartedness that 
thought no evil, if any thought look- 
ing beyond the moment, dawned on 
her mind, it was in the vague form — 
would her father recognise, or receive 
the suitor us an acquaintance ? But 
this was so faint in the remote distance 
of her mental horizon, as to be scarcely 
discernible. No grave thought or 
purpose was in her mind, no passion 
in her heart — she would speak a word 
of compassionate farewell, and acquit 
herself, by it, of every obligation to 
ber persevering lover. With such 
feelings she entered the church of St. 
Germain— the revulsion of thought 
and heart which she experienced there, 
revealed to her powers of mental suffer- 
ing, of which she had been wholly 
unconscious. 

“ I had hardly entered the church," 
said she, as she concluded her story, 

“ when 1 felt that my sin was jraev- 
ous ; and if God himself had become 
visible, I do not think I could be more 


agitated, than at the sight of that 
blessed picture. Oh, it may well be 
that he did appear ; «and that what 
was to others only an image, was the 
Lord himself, and his adorable mother, 
to my heart and spirit. In that moment 
of dismay, you appeared — a murmur of 
voices arose near me, in it I heard 
your name ; I heard no more, but 
that was enough ; often before I had 
herfrd my dear father mention you, 
and I felt that I could not be wrong in 
imploring your protection." 

“ I am known to your father ? Have 
any doubt or fear to say who he 
is? Do not fear, daughter — if you 
arc unwilling that I should know more 
of you, keep your secret. What has 
passed to-night shall be forgotten. If 
you have confidence im ray desire to do 
you service, and in my discretion, you 
will not sulfur from it.” 

u I have no fears — my father is tho 
Count Dillon O’Moorc." 

“ A friend with whom I have often 
taken counsel — he is not yet arrived 
in Paris ?'* 

“ No, reverend father, but he has 
directed that I should await him." 

“ I hope to see him and you again. 
Now, I will have the happiness to 
escort you home. A carriage is in 
waiting at the outer gate, can you 
walk so far?” 

When she had expressed her thank- 
ful readiness, the priest threw a cloak 
around him, over his robes, and con- 
ducted the lady and her attendant, 
walking by their side, to the carriage, 

• handed them in, and entered after 
them. Ho was not unobserved. 
Carleton saw him and his escort— just 
as they reached their carriage, he had 
reached it also. “ Perhaps," he said, 
when first he saw it, lf the carriage is 
her’s." Some such suspicion, scarce 
acknowledged, was in his mind, and 
lie arrived in time to have it verified. 
The feeling it awoke was one of 
bitterness. 

“ 1 um her sport," said he. “ She 
has chosen a worthier than me. So, 
farewell Madeleine, you shall not have 
another opportunity to insult a heart 
you are unworthy of." 

Meanwhile, when the coach where 
Madeleine and her companions were 
seated, reached its destination, a sur- 
prise was prepared for them— no Jess 
than the appearance of Madame La 
Comtesse awaiting them. She bad 
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retired to rest at an early hour, and 
was awakened to receive a letter from 
her brother, of which a special courier 
was the bearer. This she still held in 
her hand, and her mind was, as could 
he collected from her glances at tho 
missive, evidently disturbed by it. Tho 
little embarrassment causod by the un- 
expected appearance of De Burgh 
gave way before the influence of his 
manners and the remembrances re- 
called by his references to incidents of 
past days, and mysterious hints as to 
schemes in which they both still held 
an interest ; and when Madeleine re- 
tired, Madame La Comtcsse detained 
the confessor, and made him the de- 
pository of the secret that troubled 
her. She had attained, as she confi- 
dently believed,* the point at which 
success in her great schemes was cer- 
tain. The prince had received u minia- 
ture likeness of Madeleine, and vouch- 
safed to express, in the strongest terms, 
his royal admiration of her beauty, 
lie had declared, too, his fixed deter- 
mination to visit aunt and niece, in 
the coming week, at Fontainebleau ; 
and, after many disappointments at 
Varangeville, and elsewhere, when the 
meeting with his royal highness was 
now certain, and the result of it not 
doubtful, as, although now above 
such vanities, the Abbe de Burgh, 
having seen Madeleine, must be aware, 
when she expected the retuA that a 
rational man might make to a disin- 
terested friend, who had spent almost 
a life in endeavouring to render him 
service — “ how was she confounded * 
by an expression like that?" cried she 


passionately, showing De Burgh the 
letter. 

“ I warn you against your insane 
and unfeminine expedition. If you 
disregard my warning, I forbid my 
daughter to accompany you. I am 
hastening to Paris, to relieve you from 
all further care of her." 

Tears and sobs gushed forth in dis- 
ordered abundance, us the lady thought 
of this rude rebuke. “ I will retire 
into a convent," said she, in ono of the 
intervals of her clamorous sorrow— 
and the confessor took his leave, with 
the usual professions of consideration, 
but without expressing condemnation 
or approval of ber world-renouncing 
intentions. 

Madeleine did not experience, that 
night, the peace of inind which moral- 
ists insist waits upon a* good action. 
Severe as was the struggle" in which 
she conquered herself, repose did not 
follow it. Stranger still, her very 
conscience seemed to take up a tone 
of reproof against her, and to become 
an accuser on the part of Carleton. 
How must lie feel and think of her ? 
What must he have Buffered ? What 
desperate act may he have done? 
Poor Madeleine! — her night was not 
peaceful — nor her rest salubrious. At 
times she sunk into uneasy slumber, 
even from sorrow — and started, scared 
from sleep by the fearful visions it 
called up around her. Carletou's cause 
lost nothing in Madeleine’s heart, by ' 
the wrong she thought herself guilty 
of having dono him, in her transient 
paroxysm of conscientiousness. 


CHAPTEE XXIII. 


A PETIT SOUFKA, AND DE UOATAGNE’s APOLOGY. 


0 n octet, ccnucque Dcum : 

CcrriuB, haec Inter, vlduui gorrlt ani'lea 

iix re fUtcllai Horace. 


Now rtlr tho fire, and don tho shutters fast, 
Let 1UI tho curtain*, wheel the sofa round, 


So fct us welcome peaccfal evening In. 
Sulleiflt plunged, and slowly rank! 


COWFEB. 

SYBOH. 


The banquet hall of Madame do scenes when the power of splitude is 

VaOmont was not quite deserted, nor upofcthem. The fair hostess did not 

aw it wear that air of sadness which a tread her hall alone. A few chosen 

indaant lyrist has ascribed to such friends remained ; and a visitor, permit- 
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ted to look in and listen, who saw 
a gay party grouped round an antique 
fire-place, while massive logs of resin- 
ous wood sent forth mellow gleams, 
' that were to the light of the banquet- 
hour what the moon is to the clearer 
hut more proAic light of day, would 
be strongly disposed to believe the true 
enjoyments of the evening about to 
commence, when its more garish gai- 
ties had ended. 

“ What," said Madame dc Valmont, 
“can explain your friend's absence? 
The Vicomtc de Mortagne did not 
use to be a loiterer." 

“ I apprehend, Madame la Comtese, 
de Mortngne's early “attendance was 
always choice rather than politeness. 
I would conclude his absence is com- 
pulsory." t 

“ Monsiqur de Beaumont defends 
the absent," said a beautiful Blonde, 
» with a smile. “ This is indeed a rare 
• benevolence." 

“ Do you not observe, dear Cecilc," 
said the Countess, “ that he contrives 
to makes his generosity u compliment 
to the present. His explanation of 
de Mortagne's usual homage attests 
his own sensibility to our attractions. 
It has another advantage. If the 
traitor can give no good excuse for his 
offence, his advocate has taught us to 
show no mercy; thanks, good sir, I 
mean to show none. I wished much 
fyr Monsieur de Mortagne, while the 
lloBicrucian was in his mysteries and 
revelations. A word or a look from 
our friend lias a chill of his en- 
chantment, that no enthusiasm feigned 
or felt can resist. He has failed us, 
but ho has not frozen our good spi- 
rits, and he has left us, I hope, an 
appetite— -here comes the summons." 

A door opened at the end of the 
salon, and disclosed a smaller chamber 
brilliantly lighted. Thither the host- 
ess and her fair friends were duly mar- 
shalled, and the select company took 
their places at a supper-table, where 
there was little of idle splendour, little 
of ornament that had not some obvious 
use, but where every thing vu arran- 
ged with a simple elegance, ana where, 
without preparation elaborately luxu- 
rious— luxury was sufficiently consulted 
for those who are satisfied that at a 
small supper-table the second best 
thing shall be the good cheer. •} 

It is well known that the petits 
suupers of Paris, before the disastrous 


events in which the last century termi- 
nated, hod acquired what in later days 
would have been termed an European 
reputation. If the salons set the tone of 
public opinion throughout France, the 
soupers governed the salons, constitut- 
ing as it were an esoteric principle for 
them. Vanity, perhaps, never manifested 
its presence more amiably than in those 
charming re-unions. Literature, poli- 
tics, religion, “the court, the camp, 
the grove," all -things that be, tendered 
their contributions to enrich them — no 
subject so abstruse or grave, no senti- 
ment ^o sacred, as to be exempt from 
their jurisdiction. Every man who 
hoped for success or distinction, felt 
that these were the arenm in which ho 
was to achieve it — his Judies, his ob- 
servations, his reflections, all had re- 
ference to them ; and he acquired in- 
sensibly the habit of considering every 
thing that engaged his thoughts, with 
a view to the aspect in which it would 
lie most presentable in the little cote- 
ries, where present celebrity was to be 
attained. As to posthumous renown, 
it was a species of limbo for which few 
would care to sacrifice a good reception 
in the circles where bright eyes reigned 
influence. They were thcPai isian tour- 
naments of the eighteenth century — 
tournaments where intellectual gladia- 
tors would often have been betrayed into 
vehemencf, or confirmed in rancour, 
but for the power of an ascendancy 
equally conspicuous, perhaps, in times 
of old, but not conspicuous in the same 
salutary results. Under the graceful 
sway of female influence, the more 
odious passions were compelled to 
hide themselves ; the excitement of 
competition was freely indulged, and 
jealousy or ill-will no further tolerated 
than as they could odd zest to it. 
“ Come, that is well on both sides 1 ’— 
“ Who has been at a reading of the 
new tragedy?" — or, 11 Monsieur, will 
you oblige us by repeating that spirited 
epigram" — has often afforded a desi- 
rable pause to two impassioned rivals, 
who felt that they we qpmmitting 
and exposing thenv*elves, and who, but 
fur some such happy interposition could 
not have recoiled from an unseemly 
contest, and recovered their compo- 
sure. Thus was the company a kind 
of orchestra, in which the hostuss was 
found generally to preside with admi- 
rable taste and discretion. It was a 
compensation to woman for the law 
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which forbade her to reign on the 
throne. Even on the throne her power 
was felt, but ner authority was acknow- 
ledged in the salons. There her 
guests were instruments which she go- 
verned, from which she produced a 
harmony, each in orderly obedience to 
her command, yet with the spirit and 
charm of voluntary wit “ discoursing 
most excellent music." In a word, 
every thing, except heart, embellished 
these lively soirees, and even heartless- 
ness, carefully guarded as it was, had 
its pleasing effect. It rendered the wit, 
like stars that shine brightest, in a 
frosty atmosphere, more keenly bril- 
liant, and it prevented the freedom of 
the entertainment from overstepping 
the lines of urudence or politeness, 
and degcneratnig into excess. 

The salon of Madame de Valmont, 
although not one of those which had 
attained the highest distinction and 
celebrity, yet partook of the character- 
istics of the tune ; the conversation at 
her table was a graceful mixture of 
sprightlincss, if not wit — and good 
sense ; and under an explosion of light 
laughter, at one of the liveliest sallies 
of the evening, de Mortagne made 
his entry unobserved, and surprised 
his fair hostess — bending the knee in 
playful homage beside her. 

“ You 1" cried she, u faithless and 
truant — so late and so daring." 

“ A suppliant to your august clem- 
ency, although more daring than you 
have even yet imagined." 

*' What new treason? Come, tell 
all your guilt before you sue for forgive- 
ness. Enough, and more than enough 
already to be pardoned and punished. 
First, you fail in true allegiance — de- 
serting my soiree, and leaving me ex- 
posed to the perils of magic which 
woman can least resist — magic that can 
add to the charm of mystery, the at- 
traction of being new, and the boast of 
being prohibited. You leave me to 
encounter the shocks of repulsion and 
sympathy, forsaken by the trusty coun- 
sellor and friend, whose wisdom was to 
shield me from all evil influences. Next 
you £aunt me with* your indifference, 
contemning my petit fcouper, and make 
it too plain that it would give you 
no concern had the sorcerer bewitched 
me, or changed me into a sylph. And 
now that you appear, some horrid 
crime untold, unimagined, has still 
to bo pardoned — perhaps, to be re- 


pented of. Coinc, sir, toll us your 
crime." 

“ He is in the antechamber, madame, 
an English gentleman, a friend of Lord 
Annadale. Will it please you to pro- 
nounce my doom or my pardon, when 
you have seen the extefit of my daring. 
May I introduce my friend ? I defer 
the explanation of my boldness until 
some future hour, when the tedious- 
ness may be less annoying." 

At a sign of indulgence. Monsieur 
de Mortagne left the chamber, and pre- 
sently returned, introducing Carleton, 
who, notwithstanding all he had suf- 
fered, paid his compliments gracefully, 
as he took the place assigned him near 
Madame de Valmnnt. 

11 Your voices,” said she ; " shall 
Monsieur de Mortagne be pardoned, 
as a grace for the ainiXble addition he 
lias made to our society?"*’ 

•* Pardon, pardon," cried out several 
voices. 

“ Hut,” said the beautiful blonde, 
" with a reserve that, to the best of his 
abilities, he accounts for his tardi- 
ness." 

h Do you require a true narrative of 
his proceedings while he was guilty of 
absence 

" No, no, madame, we arc not so 
extravagant. Let him explain ; if he 
romance, let his story be pleasant in 
proportion as it is not true, and it will 
amuse us into pronouncing a general 
pardon." 

“ What an idea," said de Mortagne, 
looking round into every face, ‘‘my 
fair and good friends please to enter- 
tain of me. 1 shall explain, and my 
explanation shall be true. I was not 
at your soiree, Madame JsTComtesse, 
because 1 was" — here ho made a pause 
during which every face betrayed im- 
patience atid expectation, at length ho 
completed the sentence in a voice sub- 
dued to a whisper — "at mass." 

11 At mass 1 at mass ! What I turn- 
ing devout, is that your explanation V*' 

“ An explanation not to be admit- 
ted," said the lady who had pronounced 
his sentence. “ Monsieur lc Vicomtc 
promiedH us truth. What he has 

g iven us is neither pleasant nor true ; 

e should have been here before the 
masB commenced; this after-thought 
of devotion shall not servers purpose, 
ft u an involuntary acknowledgment 
{hat he is wholly without excuse — an. 
acknowledgment not entitled to fit- 
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▼our, for it wants the touching recom- 
mendation of remorse. Judge, ladies, 
with me, has Monsieur de Mortogne 
the look or manner of a true penitent ?’ 

“ Oh, madame, as to penitence, 1 
renounce it, on principle. Indeed I 
had little tast^for it at any time ; but 
since I became a man, 1 have discarded 
it from my list of tolerated weak- 
nesses. Penitence — it is the sound of 
a conscience that goes too slow. If 
your clock will not strike the hours in 
proper time, better it should be silent. 
A man who orders his life wisely will 
make it become so. I like repentance 
in a fine Corregio. Your blue eyes, 
inadame, would give ascaptivating inte- 
rest to snch an expression. It does 
not suit me ; 1 discard it. But as to 
my explanation— my after-thought, as 
Madame de Launy terms it, it is just, 
although It applies more properly, 
inadame, to your after-party My ex- 
cuse for the soiree is — an accident. I 
was hastening from St. Denis, over 
roads, as you can well believe, on 
which ice has done its office. My mis- 
fortune was almost matter of course. 
One of my horses fell. I spare you 
details, and merely add, that when I 
arrived at my hotel, it was too late to 
avail myself of the privilege to wait on 
inadame." 

“ And so you proceeded straight- 
way," said his fair persecutor, " to re- 
turn thanks for your preservation — 
from the soiree or the fall — which was 
it? It ▼mows a good disposition to 
have been thankful for either. At 
least it shows that gratitude is not in 
so bad repute with you, as remorse." 

“ By no means, madame. Gratitude ! 
it never harmed mortal. It is an un- 
presuming quality ; and when a strong 
passion or interest is in the way, will 
accept an excuse or a denial. 1 admit 
gratitude — it admits of management ; 
but there is only one course to be 
taken with repentance. It bears none 
but bitter fruits, and must be rooted 
•out. But, returning to my explana- 
tion: — I threw myself on your cle- 
mency, with a fixed purpose, to win it 
by truth alone. There is a charm in 
a resolution of this kind which I would 
not willingly dissipate. Even for me, 
madame, novelty has attraction. I did 
not go to tj>e church to return thanks 
to God, or saint, or roan ; but l said* I 
will follow thu crowd, and enter whpe 
it enters — perhaps I shall find smoo- 


thing to relate to Madame de Valmont 
which may win me indulgence and 
favour. This was my reason for en- 
tering St. Germain l'Auxerrois to- 
night.” 

** Well, and — the success? What 
face or figure will you describe, to 
make the portrait of it a compensa- 
tion for your long absence ?" 

“ Alas ! madame — none. If I did 
notice any thing worth describing, it 
has passed from my memory. 1 was 
reminded of an incident in my early 
life — a danger, an escape, and the cost 
of it* The whole scene came upon 
me with a power that caused every 
thing around to be forgotten. If you 
can grant indulgence to such a story 
of by-gone days, it will make me 
happy to relate it." ' 

“ Relate — by all means — relate." 

“ Well, madame, to commence. In 
the year of grace seventeen hundred 
and something, when 1 was in Ire- 
land ” 

“ In Ireland — you a resident in Ire- 
land ?" 

“ Yes, madame — even in Ireland." 

“ But do tell us, how came you to 
be an inhabitant of that country? 
Was it for pleasure or for improve- 
ment? I never knew that you had 
written of it — I havo not heard you 
speak of it.” 

“ Nevertheless, madame, I was 
there. I directed the recruiting ser- 
vice." 

"Mystery within myBtery. What 
can you mean ?" 

* “ Simply, madame, what I have the 
honour to say. You are aware that 
we have had in our army many soldiers 
of fortune from Ireland, and that we 
have at this moment Irish regiments 
in our service. We recruited fur 
them in their own country. I see, Mr. 
Carleton, you look rather sceptical. 
It is the simple truth. And inoro 
— the practice was overlooked — con- 
nived at, perhaps, by some of your 
ablest ministers. .What are we to 
do, said they. Therqis jj reservoir 
of treason in Ireland — hundreds of 
thousands who, oy the very laws of 
their being, wilf resist tho laws of the 
land. Surely ’tis as well they should 
be drained off— that the reservoir of 
peccant humours shall be exhausted. 
They will be no less mischievous in 
Ireland than in Flanders or France ; 
while the difference will be, that 
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France roust pay if she take them 
away, while qfre has their services for 
nothing if we detain them at home. 
This reasoning, Mr. Carlcton, is my 
own. I merely suppose it to be that 
of your statesmen. I did not reason 
so while I was acting os, in some sort, 
your enemy ; but reflecting since on 
many circumstances connected with 
my recruiting performances, I have 
como to the conclusion that our acti- 
a vities must have been overlooked of 
1 set purpose. However, it was to be 
explained, we were for a time so 
untroubled in our vocation,* that 
we recruited and sent off our men 
with little care or caution. We knew 
the traffic in humau lives was con- 
trary to law, f but felt as if it were 
sanctioned by custom. 

“ A time came when we had the 
excitement of opposition and dnnger 
to season our enjoyment. Men en- 
listed with a fear of the rope — they 
hang, at least they used to hang, 
with reasonable liberality in Ireland — 
and in receiving and disposing of them, 
we were forced to be on the alert, to 
evade sharp pursuit, and to adopt un- 
couth disguises. 

“ 1 travelled once for some days in 
company with — perhaps 1 should say 
in attendance upon — a drover — not 
one who was of dignity to drive oxen, 
or even sheep— my associate was a 
merchant of swine. I accompanied 
him in tho appropriate costume — by 
no means, I can assure you, an invit- 
ing one — but it had the merit of not 
inviting pursuit. Tho very slowness 
of our march favoured us ; and many 
a time they who were in queBt of us — 
of me rather — passed on with a word 
or two to my companion, who was 
spokesman on each occasion, and left 
me unmolested. After this fashion 
my trusty associate conducted his drove 
and me, in safety, to the halting-place, 
where our ways were to separate. 

“ It was a habitation rude enough ; 
portion of an old round tower, perched 
' boldly on q high and precipitous rock 
projecting into a grfat lake connected 
withal believe, the largest of the Irish 
rivers — the Shannon? I think, it is 
called. A narrow road, a kind of 
isthmus, of some hundred yards in 
length, connected this little peninsula, 
on which the tower was seated, with 
the main land. The whole was con- 
siderably elevated above the river, and. 


in the neighbourhood of the tower, des- 
cended to it with an abruptness that 
was little less than perpendicular. A 
boat was to be provided for me in the 
morning after my arrival, and I was 
to be conducted into a place of greater 
safety. I was by no nffians sorry that 
my partnership (as the English mer- 
chants say) in the swinish multitude was 
dissolved, especially when, towards the 
end of our last day's journey, a mounted 
traveller, unattended, while con- 
versing with my companion, threw 
some sharp glances towards me. To his 
questions 1 was proof; my partner 
answering for mo that I could not 
speak English. « J I was modest enoug h 
you observe, to think it possible that a 
foreign accent might betray me. Still 
I thought the over-carious traveller 
was not over-satisfied, an£ felt well 
pleased that the days of the disguise I 
then wore were numbered. You shall 
see by the result that my alarm was 
better founded than my security. 

“ At the earliest dawn of a morning 
in June we were startled out of a short 
slumber. The enemy were upon us, 
not actually at our fortalice, but dis- 
cernible at a distance and approach- 
ing. I roust do the Irish people the 
justice to say that, fanciful as they 
are, their imagination is of the kind 
which is most convenient; instead 
of exhausting itself in magnifying a 
danger, however formidable and sud- 
den, it helps them to oxpedient^by which 
they escape from it. My^oat had 
arrived about midnight, and' no more 
was necessary than that I should reach 
it in time. To retard the progress of 
the military party, my partner in the 
swine affair, routed up his heavy charge 
and drove them before him to the long 
causeway, which connected our for- 
tress with the main land. Three men 
who had met us at the tower were left 
with me. The eldest offered to con- 
duct me to the boat. The path to it, 
he said, wound along the side of the 
hill — 1 might escape the notice of the* 
military — I might also be observed. 
If his honour (this is one of the titles 
conferred rather liberally by the Irish 
people) would not think it too much 
trouble, there was a rope-ladder by 
which I could descend directly from 
the tower, and enter the hnut without 
oflu instant's exposure. Observe, I 
pray you, the pttrase ‘ too much trou- 
ble.' The delicacy of savage life is 
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beyond all praise. He knew os well 
as I knew myself that the correct word 
would be> not trouble, but danger. 
He had an instinct to teach him that 
it would not be the proper word. I 
soon set him A ease. No man should 
engage in an adventurous life without 
having a steady head. Giddiness, 
physical giddiness, has often defeated 
great exploits, and brought many an 
enterprising career to a sudden and 
disastrous dose. I set my friend at 
rest. He proceeded, with much des- 
patch, to uncover an aperture in the 
floor of our rude apartment, and 
showed me, at a sufficiently appalling 
distance beneath, the still, dark water. 
Across the orifice I saw two thick iron 
bars extended^ A ladder of rope, 
attached to them, was uncoiled, and I 
heard the plash as it fell into the river. 0 
My poor friend remained for a few 
seconds looking down, and os he raised 
his face it was pale with consternation. 

" • There are two boats, colonel, 
dear,’ said he, ‘and one of them is 
the enemy’s.* 

"He was right — closely drawn to the 
bank — so closely as to be effectually 
covered by the high rock, which rather 
retreated than sloped out as it ap- 
proached the river — we could see, 
by the side-view which our station 
afforded us, a boat, with one man 
bolding the oars, and two with mili- 
tary great-coats, and armed as soldiers. 
The schfmc was well laid. The in- 
quisitive traveller had seen, no doubt, 
more than he affected to observe ; and 
the secret of our fort, too, had been 
discovered. I was to be arrested by 
the party coming in front, or, if I 
ventured by the postern, I was to be 
intercepted on the water. 

" What was to be done? I had a 
brace of pistols ; but against the arms 
of the soldiers they were, in any case, 
poor weapons, and at our present dis- 
tance from them, they were wholly 
^useless. Could we — from our com- 
manding eminence — could we sink the 
enemy ? Oh 1 how I wished for heavy 
shot, or mighty stones to send down 
upon them. The wretched abode 
where we passed the night was utterly 
naked and desolate — it afforded no 
moveables f > f use for our purpose. 
There was no parapet on the ledge ^f 
rock which we might overturn. Stfll 
we would not give up life or liberty 
without an effort. 


“ All that l have had {he honour to 
describe to you, passed so quickly, that 
my partner of the preceding day had 
not entered on the road from the tower 
when my old friend and 1 came forth 
to struggle for deliverance. Our de- 
sign was to loosen and tear down some 
large fragments of the decayed ma- 
sonry, carry them to the verge of the 
platform, and precipitate them on the 
unsuspecting sentinels. My swine 
compeller turned back from his way. 
The soldiers were yet a good way off, 
and, before he WAndered forth to in- 
terrupt them with liis ungracious 
drove, he thought that, for a few 
minutes, he could Mend a band,* as 
lie expressed himself, to assist in kil- 
ling their friends in the*boat. 

" Well, madame, we set to work 
with right good will, although with 
implements ill-adapted to our purpose. 
We proceeded slowly, painfully, I may 
well add, vexatiously. If yon are toil- 
ing prosperously, you will often depre- 
cate any partnership in your labours ; 
but if you are unsuccessful, it provokes 
you much to sec persons, whom you 
would not, perhaps, ask to assist you, 
busy in their own pursuits, and taking 
no thought of your perplexities. In 
such an emergency as mine, a trial of 
this kind was very sharp. While wo 
toiled as only those, who strive for life 
against minutes, can toil, my fellow- 
labourers praying for assistance from 
the saints, and I cursing the masons 
who liad done their work so mischie- 
vously well, a boy or youth, of about 
sixteen yeurs of age, active and strong 
enough to be useful, was amusing him- 
self in the double enjoyment of tor- 
menting us, and worrying two mon- 
strous beasts, who had separated from 
their amiable companions, and whom 
he was labouring by means of ropeB 
thrown round their heads, to bring 
back to their place in the drove. 
I was angry, I confess. Once I was 
strongly tempted to waste one of my 
two shots on tho urchin ; f but I felt 
that both might have a better employ- 
ment, and I thought it possible that 
the lad's father/ who laboured ener- 
getically with me, would not approvo 
of the vengeance I wished to inflict on 
his provoking offspring. 

"The wretch, too, had his own 
trouble. The more earnestly he tug- 
ged, the more obstinately the sulky 
brutes retreated. At last, in their 
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backward nprch, they neared the 
verge of the rock where there was a 
sheer descent to the water. Sud- 
denly a thought of the boy's intent 
flashed on my mind. While we toiled 
wearily and in vain, one man had re- 
mained with him, and this man I saw 
hasten to the tower, and peer out cau- 
tiously through the aperture. Words 
were interchanged between him and 
the boy, and a slight alteration in the 
posture of the swine effected. I could 
wait no longer — I hastened to the 
tower, and there the whole plan was 
open before me. 

“ On the verge of the precipice, 
with heads landward, tails pendant 
over empty space, there stood the two 
colossal creatures. Directly under 
them was the boat. The boy had done 
his part, and would now have the catas- 
trophe duly accomplished. * Father,’ 
said he, * Denis, leave those stones at 
rest ; they will be at rest whether you 
like it or no, and come here where you 
can do Borne good.’ With hands up- 
lifted in wonder, tho men obeyed and 
htood beside the boy. * Now, James, 
darling,' cried he to my companion in 
the tower, ‘is all right — is the aim 
Bure ?’ * Surer than a miser's money — 
surer could not be,' was the reply. 
•Then,' said tho boy, 4 God send Saxon 
George’s sodgers an easy death.’ Not 
another word was spoken. * The cu- 
tastrophe was effected in speechless- 
ness, so far as man was concerned. 
The boy tugged passionately at his 
ropes — the brutes, as is their wonf, 
stubbornly retreated. Their hind- legs 
passed over the precipice. There was 
the struggle of a moment, but only a 
moment. The weight of the monsters, 
and a little aid from the father and 
son, promptly decided the affair. 
Down went the elephant-like monsters 
— a horrid avalanche — on the unsus- 
pecting ambush. A man hod risen in 
the boat — perhaps hearing faintly the 
far-off cry of the creatures in their last 
struggle. Frojn my post of observa- 
tion I coula see his countenance as he 
behe(d the descending masses. The 

expression was of pur% amazement a 

bewilderment of faculties so absolute 
as to banish thought and even fear. 
Strange how tho vision of an instant 
shaU stamp an image upon the memory 
such as can never he obliterated. I 
never saw such an expression of face 
before or since, ond if 1 were a painter 
I could trace it as accurately, though 


not with the same delight, os 1 could 
yours, madame. Almost in the act of 
rising, he was struck down ; one 
mighty ruin plunged him into tho 
water, and overturned the boat as he 
fell. The second shodk was unneces- 
sary — it merely accelerated the catas- 
trophe. 

f( My rope-ladder was now made 
fast, and I hastily descended. As I 
reached the lowest Bteps, 1 could per- 
ceive that there was some commotion 
in the boat. I saw but the conclusion 
of it. One only of the crew had risen 
from the river depths. Hurt and help- 
less as he was* he would have found 
mercy, had he been in other attire. 
The regimentals proved his ruin. At 
the moment I stepped off the ladder, 
his fate was decided, rhe last blow 
was mortal. The water was bloody 
around him — his hands slided off from 
the si(i? of the boat, and with his eyes 
in a wide and ghastly stare, his face up- 
turned, and almost as dreadful in n 
paleness where death seemed antici- 
pated, os where tho red blood was 
rushing over his hair and shoulders — 
he slowly sunk. 

y We gave little time to watch or 
think of him, but pulled our way vi- 
gorously across the river. When we 
stood out a little from the bank, we 
could sec what passed on the isthmus. 
My friend, the proprietor of the swine, 
had chosen his fate with me. He and 
another of the party were wfth us in 
the boat, while the drove were left in 
charge of the boy who had so distin- 
guished himself, and of his associate in 
the achievement. We couh} see that 
they had reached the mainland # with- 
out meeting the military, and soon 
after we wore Bafe in recesses at tho 
other bank of the river, where danger, 
in the shape of the Elector’s Boldiers, 
was little likely to reach us.” 

The story was received with indul- 
gence, and with the expressions of 
pretty horror and interest, meet for« 
tho narrator's encouragement. It was 
followed by questions which had been 
retained in suspense during the recital, 
for explanations of incidents which the 
auditory were not prepared fully to 
understand. At length it was re- 
membered that one important matter 
w|f. left untold. 

You said that the story was sug- 
gested to you this evening. How was 
that? Where is the connection be- 
tween a midnight mass at St. Germain 
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1'Auxerrois and tho drowning soldiers 
in nn Irish river ?” 

gt An accidental circumstance. Sim- 
ply that, in the church of St. Germain, 
this night I saw the hero of the feat." 

" Dear, what a prize. Be amiable 
Monsieur de Mortagne — give us a 
sight of this wild boy." 

“Boy, madam e. You forget" — 
and de Mortagne glanced a look to- 
wards a large pier-glass — “ you for- 
get that we do not retain boyhood, or 
even first-youth, all our lives. It is 
some time since my hero became en- 
titled to write himself down a man." 

“ And you knew lym — you knew 
him?" 

“ Certainly — circumstances like those 
in which I made acquaintance with 
this youth's fac?, grave a deep impres- 
sion on the*memory. Besides, I have 
seen him in Paris since the time of his 
Irish exploit." 

“ The when and the where, pray — 
another story ?" 

“ Ah, madame, that is my secret. 
Instead of the story, I shall endeavour 
to render an Irish expression intelli- 
gible, and beg your indulgence to it. 
Unhappily, it was one of those untrans- 
latable witticisms, called puns. Mon- 
sieur Carleton, I dare say, knows enough 
of the colloquial English spoken in 
Ireland to understand it. One of tho 
boatmen, after pausing from his exer- 
tlbns, both of his craft and party — 
rowing and killing — leaned compla- 
cently on his oars, and looked up with 
a contemplative expression towards the 
high cliff ; then, while a shade passed 
over his face, he said, with perfect 
seriousness — • Paddy, many's the good 
slip of a pig you bought and sold in 
your time ; but, by my soul, you never 
saw so purty slips as them a while 
ago ; no, nor so well sold. Two sol- 
diers and a Christian paid down for 

a couple of slips of pigs.’ The 

same word in the Hibernian dialect of 
English means a fall and a species of 
swine. It is a name for the animal 
itself, as well as for the accident which 
the expression seems to denote. — - - 
* Ay,' replied Paddy, * I did not bring 
my pigs to a bad market at all/ This 
was. the only moral drawn by my com- 
panions froix^ the event of the morning 
—the only epitaph on their victims."*. 

“ Thanks for your explanation. If 
we happen to apprehend your Calen- 
burg too slowly for eqjoying the wit 
of it,” said Madame de Valmont— “ at 


least it is valuable as a trpit of charac- 
ter. You have satisfied us, too, that 
you will preserve your mystery. — 
Agreed — the secret shall remain your 
own. It is indispensable, indeed, in 
the role of every impostor. Signor 
Barbarini, who discoursed with so 
superb and mystic eloquence, insists 
that even nature would not have half 
her present attractions, if she were not 
careful to withhold her principal se- 
crets from all but the deserving. Pray, 
Mr. Carleton, has this new science 
found^avour in your land of thought?” 

“ I do not know, madame, that it 
has revealed its treasures to our pre- 
sent generation. Something of the 
kind was once introduced amongst 
us, but it did not flourish. It was 
not left to itself, or to such fa- 
vourable influence and agencies as 
might have promoted its growth 
— hut died of a satiric poem. We 
now know tho magic which accommo- 
dates itself to the necessity of labour- 
ing for a livelihood, more through the 
pictures of our poets than on its own 
showing." 

“ Here with us it has scarcely reach- 
ed the dignity to provoke satire. 1 
wish we had had the gratification to 
receive you at an earlier hour — Mon- 
sieur de Mortagne, too — but he has 
acquitted himself, and denies us an 
excuse to foul at him. Well, we may, 
perhaps, have better fortune on another 
evening." 

“ And why,” Baid de Mortagne, 
“\rill madame leave her gratification 
dependent on a * perhaps ?' Is not this 
somewhat too much in the bourgeoisc 
fashion? Why not visit tho sage — 
this Sydrophel — so your Butler, Mr 
Carleton, calls him — 

Who deals In doitiny's dark counsel*, 

And strange opinions of the moon tolls. 

May we not visit him? If I. am 
not mistaken, your poet, Monsieur, 
proves that even the pious may take 
such liberties." • • 

“ Yes — he does,Jbut on a principle 
somewhat equivqcal, and rather too 
comprehensive — not less than that 

The godly may allege 

For any thing thulr privilege. 

Bat, indeed, to do the cause and the 
poet justice, he employs an argument 
more precise and pointed, in order to 
prove that men 
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To tlie d 1 himself may go. 

If they liavc motives thereunto. 

1 Fur/ he reasons * as there Is a war between 

llic U 1 and them, it is no sin 

If they, by subtle stratagem. 

Make use of him as he does them.' " 

“ You hear, Madame de Valmont," 
said de Mortagne, as he explained the 
passage. M What better justification 
could we need for a visit to your 
sorcerer of the salons ? But 1 do the 
gentleman injustice. No doubt he 
would reject the name of sorcerer — 
tlie meanest appellation he would con- 
descend to accept would be that of 
magician." 

“ And the difference — what is it ?" 

“ Much — very much — not less than 
the difference between master and 
slave — between good and evil. Ma- 
gicians, free of their craft, are masters 
of the spirits of air. Sorcerers, by 
the terms of their compact, are slaves 
to the spirits of earth. Magicians are 
free to exercise their authority for 
good — sorcerers have hired themselves 
to work evil. Magicians belong to the 
race of those who are said to havo 
visited Messiah in his cradle — sorcerers 
make their closest approach to superior 
power, when they hold their Sabbath 
of Beelzebub. The spells of sorcerers 
are sins ‘ugly and venemous' — and 
those of magicians, like your own, 
madame, arc charms." 

“ Well, now that you have charmed 
away iny scruples. If I had any, 
may I exert my power to charm? 
May I command your presence for 
Monday ? Shall we have your escort, 
gentlemen ?" 

A general assent was given. 

“ And, Monsieur de Mortagne, 
come without a prejudice — you are 
sceptical, I know, in matters more 
certain than the fire philosophy." 

“ Alas, madame, you misapprehend 
me. My scepticism arises out of my 
belief. 1 have a firm conviction that 
there is a religion born in us — the ele- 
ment which unites our being with that 
of &nothe£ wcyld • it is because in re- 
ceived forms of religion I find this 
primeval principle "disowned or disre- 
garded, that 1 am antunbelicver. My 
linn conviction i.i a real religion 
of the heart — a religion of heaven — 
of God — makes me a bad Catholic. 
As to charlatans like this, 1 beg your 
ladyship's pardon, of whom you speak, 
they arc the ogents through whom the 
neglected cravings of the spirit assert 


and avenge themselves. . Of these cra- 
vings tlie Catholic religion is. afraid— 
the world of pleasure or business will 
not pause to hear them ; but most 
hearts are conscious of them, and be- 
cause religious systenr; do not allot 
them a recognised place and occupa- 
tion — because they are uncared for in 
the spirit— left without rule, or scope, 
or plan, they seem to show mysteries 
when they are observed, and prepare 
the way for jugglers to travel and 
profit by." 

“ Can it be Monsieur de Mortagne 
we have heard,” said madame ; “ has 
he come to roy^eries and revelations." 

« Monsieur de Mortagne, madame," ho 
replied, “is better, or perhaps I should 
say, worse than you may have thought 
hi in. If possible I aixrmore averse to 
the philosophy, as it is stjled, of the 
day, than to our poor gew-gaw religion. 
Believe me, if I could discern an honest 
intention and a believing heart under 
the gaudy ceremonies of the church* 

I would at least tolerate a religion 
which could boast of faithful wor- 
shippers. Even os it is, I think it 
better than a philosophy — what a 
name ! — that weighs humanity by the 
pound, and thinks of man only us an 
organization of physical substances. 
Against them both I would take up 
the quackery that appeals to the super- 
stitious, that ia to say, the neglected 
spiritual affections — the heart's mys- 
tery within us. Your Hosier uciun 
may be, as others of his tribe who 
have thriven, a knave. No matter, 
his success is a proof that there is 
something within us better “ than has 
been dreamed of in your philosophy." 
A better philosophy will in due time 
arise. Meanwhile I accept these 
juggleries as presumption that the 
general heart of man expects it. 
Empiricism, in material things, was 
once a harbinger of chemical science, 
(among alchemists, the dupes of 
their own fancies were more numer- 
ous) ; now, I would hope it is pre- * 
paring the way for a true science ot 
the human mind. Madame, I shall be 
charmed to have the honour of attend- 
ing you on Monday, and Monsieur 
Carleton, who has already bowed his 
graceful acceptance of your invitation. 
Kill be, 1 am persuaded, liappy to join 
Ine party.” 

And thus the company separated. 
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About five years bock, as our readers 
may remember, Ferdinand Freiligrath 
published his first volume of poems. 
It was a rather wild and clever affair — 
all seas and sand-spouts— whales and 
buffaloes — Hottentots, Troglodytes, 

“ Anthropopliogf. anil men whole heads 

Did grow licueatlitliuir shoulders," 

and it produced, accordingly, an ex- 
tensive sensation. The* German people 
were electrified by it. The king of 
Prussia placed its author on the pension 
list. Most miraculous fact of any, 
even the reviewers praised it 1 A few 
transcendental cynics, alone, laughed 
in deribion, but their mirth met no 
response, for there really were in the 
book, 

“ Thought* that did often lie too deep for mec™." 

In short, it succeeded. The origi- 
nality of such an idea os that of poe- 
tising topography and natural history, 
took the public hv surprise ; and Fer- 
dinand was in a fair way of making his 
fortune. 

He had formerly been in trade: 
Jicre was now a golden opportunity for 
him to regain the position ho had for- 
feited. He might go back to the shop, 
and set up in thchuckstory lino under 
the brilliantest auspices. However, 
he did no such thing. He had other 
views than could be obtained from in- 
specting the interior of a butter-firkin. 
His grand ambition was to take the 
shine yet brightlier os an author. 
Ho would bring out another book, all 
wild-cats and hurricanes ugain, but 
still not quite the same as tlie former ; 
and so he sat down, with half-a-hundred 
weight of papor before him, to think 
*how he should manage that job. 

The Westphalian tea-unions, mean- 
while, were nearly as anxious as him- 
self on the score, but they were more 
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in the dork, for they couldn't tell what 
sort of book he intended to write. It 
was, of course, clear that he wouldn't 
repeat himself— that he wouldn't mind 
cutching any more Tartars. But what 
he would do was the question. Would 
he fall hack on forms and conventiona- 
lities with Goethe, or ascend into the 
" Ideal," like Schiller ? People shook 
their heads. Was he likely to try his 
hand at tho construction of ginger- 
bread gimcracks of castles, after the 
manner of Uhland ? A universal 
horselaugh negatived the notion. Had 
he, then, a decided inclination to de- 
scend into Hades with Kcrncr, and 
study the mysteries of coco-magnetism 
among demons and incubi ? This 
appeared an out-and-out improbability. 
In a word, all agreed that he was too 
much of a genius to copy. 

11 Hli floul was like a star, and dwelt apart* 1 

from tho cloudy tabernacles of the 
whole tribe of metrical push-pin- 
players. As Selber tersely observes, 

11 He hod once l«at all of them by chalks, ** 

and thcr? seemed no valid reason why 
he shouldn't go on heating them to the 
end of all the chapters. He, at least, 
was not a bag of chaff, a make-believe, 
a wire-and-pulley get-up, but an un- 
mistukeable specimen of muscle and 
sinew; and he would shew that he 
was. 

Well, and did he shew that he was? 
We shull answer that query in, per- 
haps, our next anthology. At present 
all that we can say is that he came out 
in due season, armed to the teeth, and 
scowling like ten thunder-clouds. He 
had become a young Germanist ! It 
was even so. He who, in 1841, had 
thus expressed himself in a poem on 
the execution of tho unfoftunate Don 
Diego Leon : 9 


a He was the tool of tyrants." Be it so ! 

Cares Poetry for Party ? No 1 
* The Poet gathers his perennial bays 

In all domains. Retfn Kings of Earth who chuse 1 
Since Homer sang, since Ilium's dazzling days, 

He owns no sovereign, save the Muse. 

Vol. XXV.—No. 145. 
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He reverences Napoleon's mighty mind. 

Yet weeps, too, when the Bourbon D'Enghicn dies.* 
lie knows Alan but as Man : you cannot bind 
His catholic soul by party-ties ! 

placarded his principles as follows, in 1844— 

Be my goal, or not, a vain chimera. 

By the People's Rights 1 take my stand ; 
u Mabcii, 0 Poet, witii thy land and era P 
So now read I Schiller's high command. 


His book was entitled “ Ein Glau- 
bensbekenntniss," (A Confession of 
Faith,) and was in two partsj-onc 
part containing some poems written 
while he was an Old German, and tho 
other, those concocted by him after he 
had been ground Young by the heart- 
less tyranny of 'the aristocracy. Wo 
quote a portion of his prefuce 

“ I have always been of a confiding 
and hopeful character; and the turn 
which affairs have lately taken in Prussia 
has iu Hie ted so much the more painful a 
shock on my mind. It is to this that 
the reader owes tho largo number of 
poems in the second port of my volume, 
os compared with those of the first. 
None of those poems wero 1 concocted,' 
as the phraso is — [well, then, wc beg 
his pardon] — each of them arose out of 
some circumstance of the moment ; and 
all were alike tho result of deep-rooted 
and thorough conviction on my part. 
Before 1 penned them, I had resigned to 
the king all further claims on his bounty. 
My much- talked- of pension was be- 
stowed on me in the beginning of 1842; 
and since the termination of 1843, I # 
have ceased to receive it. 


“ In trustfully commending this volume 
to the hearts of the Gormun people, I 
am certain that tho reflective and candid 
will bo able, from its contents, accu- 
rately to trace the process of my faith 
and feelings. They will pcrccivo that 
my conversion was not sudden, but 
gradual ; not the product of levity, or 
wild enthusiasm, but the result of en- 
quiry and enlightened persuasion. And 
it will come to this with tiic entire nation 
before longl Wo are all engaged in a 
blind struggle f<$r the attainment of 
political consciousness* light will, by- 
and-by, break in upon us. In tho 


mean time, the severest reproach that 
can be addressed to me, is, that I have 
suffered my * catholic soul' to be bound 
bj ‘ party-tics.' I admit that I havel 
I have gone overt without shrinking or 
faltering, to tho ranks of those bravo 
men who are exerting themselves to stem 
tho tide of tyranny with breast and 
brow. For mo, henceforth, no existence 
without liberty 1 Whatever be the fate 
of this book — whatever be my own 
fate — as long aR tho system of oppres- 
sion under which I behold my lather- 
land groaning shall endure, so long 
shall my voice and arm be raisud in 
support of the efforts of all who are 
labouring for national regeneration. So 
help mo, next to Got>, the confidence of 
my countrymen ! My face is turned 
towards the Future." 

Noble fellow 1 How we should wish 
to have witnessed the interview be- 
tween him and the king I “ Take back 
the remnant of your bribe-money 1" 
we may suppose him to have exclaimed 
with the air of a hussar, as perhaps 
he handed three groschen — four pence 
halfpenny — in a piece of twisted paper 
to Frederick William, who probably 
fainted on the spot. Honour to such 
heroism 1 With what » lofly air of 
independence Ferdinand must that day 
have stalked into the humble ordinary 
at the corner of Hochstrasse, and de- 
manded, for tho first time in his life, r a u 
dinner of rolls and radishes on tick ! * 

We purpose to extract at some 
length from his volume in a future ar- 
ticle. For the present we shall confine 
ourself to a translation of one of its 
poemB — a ballad on the " Weiszo 
Frau," or White Lady, who, — as the 
petrel shews itself beibre the tern- 


* The original is much stronger, but its truth is questionable. 

“ Er licngt Min Knle dem Delden JSauporte, 

Und hurt mit Ziimen D’EnglileSl Todeuehid." 

A courtier, or a hypocrite, may act in this duplox way, but scarcely a poet. 
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pest, — has recently re-appeared in 
Prussia, by way of giving princes and 
people fair promise of the approach of 


troublous times. Our readers, we 
presume, have heard or fread of 


cs* mm 


(She is popularly supposed to have 
been the princess Agnes of Meran, 
who married Otto, Count of Orlamund, 
and murdered her two children, from 
a notion that they stood in the way of 
her subsequent union with Albert the 
Fair, Burgrave of Nuremberg, with 
whom she had fallen in love. Her 
death occurred about 1 the middle of 
the fourteenth century. Professor 
Stilling seems to doubt the identity of 
the " Weisze Srau” with Lady Agnes, 


but he allows it to be "an almost 
universally admitted fact,” that the 
"Frau" has been, from time to time, 
seen in Bundry castles throughout 
Prussia, Bavaria, and Bohemia. The 
Legatious-councillor George Dering, 
editor of the Franfort Iris, has com- 
municated some interesting anecdotes 
with respect to her to Dr. Keraer, 
for which we refer very German read- 
ers to Vol. VI. of thpt indefatigablo 
demonologist’s "Blatter aus Prevorst.") 


Once more the Phantom Countess, attired in white, appear^, 

With mourning and with wailing, with tremors and with tears, >. 
Once more appears a-gliding forth from pictures and from walla. 

In Prussia’s gorgeous palaces and old baronial halls—. 

And the guards that pace the ramparts and the terrace-walks by night. 
Arc stricken with a speechlessness and swooning at the sight. 

O pray for Lady Agnes I 
Pray for the soul of Lady Agnes ! 


What bodes thiB resurrection upon our illumined stage ? 

Comes she perchance to warn and wake a ghostless, godless age ? 
Announces she the death of Kings and Kaisers os of yore— 

A funeral and a crowning — a pageant, and no more ? 

I know not — but men whisper through the kind, from south to north. 
That a deeper grief, a wider woe, to-day has called her forth. 

O pray for Lady Agnes I 
Pray for the hapless Lady Agnes I 
« 

She nightly weeps— they say so ! — o'er the beds of Young and OldU 
O’er the infant’s crimson cradle — o’er the couch of silk and gold. 

For hours she stands, with clasped hands, lamenting by the side 
Of the sleeping Prince and Princess — of the Landgrave and his bride ; 
And at whiles along the corridors is heard her thrilling cry— 

“ Awake, awake, my kindred! — the Time of Times is nigh!" 

O pray for Lady Agnes ! 

Pray for the i 


« Awake, awake, my kindrod l O saw ye what I see. 

Sleep never more would seal your eyes this side eternity 1 " 
Through the hundred-vaulted cavern-crypts where I and mine abide. 
Boom the thunders of the rising storm, the surgings of the tide — 
You note them not : you blindly face the hoBts of Hhte and Fate ! 
Alas ! your eyes will open Boon— too soon, yet all too late !" 

O pray for Lady Agnes ! 

Pray for the soul of Lady Agnes I 

“ Ofi, God ! Oh, God ! the coming hour arouses even the Dead ; 

Yet the Living thus can slumber on, like things of stone or lead. 

The dry bones rattle in their shrouds, but you, you make no sign 1 
I dare not hopo to pierce your souls by those weak words of mine. 
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Else would I warn from night to morn, else cry, ' O Rings, bo just ! 

Be juft, if bold ! Loose where you may : bind only where you must !"' 

O pray for Lady Agnes ! 

Pray for the wretched Lady Agnes 1 


u I, sinful one, in Orlamund 1 slew my children fair : 9 

Thence evermore, till time be o'er, my dole and my despair. 

Of that one crime in olden time was born my endless woe ; 

For that one crime I wander now in darkness to and fro. 

Think ye of me, and what 1 dree, you whom no law controls, 
Who slay your people's holiest hopes, their liberties, their souls 1" 



" Enough ! I must not say Good night, or bid the doomed farewell / 
Down to mine own dark home 1 go — my Hades’ dcmgeon-cell. 

Above my head lie brightly spread the flowers that Summer gives. 

Free waters flow, fresh breezes blow, all nature laughs and lives ; 

But whete you tread the flowers drop dead, the grass grows, pale and sere. 
And round you floats in clotted waves Hell's lurid atmosphere^’* 

O pray for Lady Agnes ! 

Pray for the wundering Lady Agnes 1 

She lifts on high her pallid arms — she rises from the floor. 

Turns round and round without a sound, then passes through the door. 

But through the open trellices tho warden often secs 

Her moonpale drapery floating down the long dim galleries ; 

And the guards that pace the ramparts and the terrace- walks by night 
Are stricken with a speechlessness and swooning at the sight, 

O pray for Lady Agnes I 

And myriads more with Lady Agnes ! 


In Wolffs Hnusschntz — the reper- 
tory of an incredible quantity of mid- 
dling poetry— we meet with a song by 
one Heydcn, a namo unfamiliar to our 
ears. Of course we do not pledge 
our honour that our version of it is 
at all a faithful one, in the translate- 1 


rial sense of the word. Abont tho 
term Wechabitc, in the second stanza, 
we entertain some doubt : possibly it 
may not mean “ Wahabee.” The 
Wahabec fanatics, we believe, displayed 
rather too much than too little zeal in 
defence of the « holy places." 


East OBJortr* of 9L¥nitf*an. 

Farewell for ever to all I love I 
To river and rock farewell I 
To Zoumlah’s gloomful cypress-grove, 

. And Shaarmal's tulipy dell I 
To Deenween- Kfillaha's light blue bay. 

And Oreb's lonely strand ! 

My race is run — I am called away— 

I go to the Lampless Land. 

\ * fl _ *Llah Hu 1 

I am callfed away from the light of day 
To my tent in the Dark Dark Land ! 

I have seen the standard of All stained 
With the blood of the Brave and Free, 

And the Kaaba'a Venerable Stone profaned 
By the truculent Wahabee. w 
O, Allah, for the light of another sun. 

With my Bazra sword in hand ! — 
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Out I rave in vain — my course is run— 

1 go to the Lampless* Land. 

'Llah Hu! 

My course iB run — my goal is won — 

I go to the Dark Dark Land I 

Kct why should 1 live a day — an hour ? 

The friends I valued lie low ; 

My sisters dance in the halls of the Giaour ;• 
My brethren light for the foe. 

None stood by the banner this arm unfurled 
Save Khurada's mountain-band. 

*Tis well that I leave bo base a world, 

Though to dwell in the Lampless Land— 
'Llah Hu! 

'Tis well that I leave so false a world. 

Though to dwell in the Dark Dark Land I 

Even she, my loved and lost Ameen, 

The moon-white pearl of my soul. 

Could pawn her peace for the show and sheen 
, Of silken Istambdl ! 

How little did 1 bode what a year would see 
When we parted at Samarkhdnd — 

My bride in the harem of the Osmanlee, 

Myself in the Lampless Land! 

'Llah Hu! 

My bride in the harem of the Osmanlee, 

Myself in the Dark Dark Land 1 

We weep for the Noble who perish young. 

Like flowers before their bloom — 

The grcat-souled Few who, unseen and unsung. 
Go down to the charnel's gloom ; 

But, written on the brow of each, if Man 
Could read it and understand, 

Is the changeless decree of Heaven's d^eewan — 
We are born for the Lampless Land ! 

'Llah Hu! 

By the dread firman of Heaven's Deewan 
All are born for the Dark Dark Land! 


The wasted moon has a marvellous look 
Amiddle of the starry hordes— 

The heavens, too, shine like a mystic book, 
All bright with burning words. 

The mibts of the dawn begin to dislimn 
Zahara's castles of sand. 

Farewell ! — farewell ! Mine eyes feel dim — 
They turn to the Lampless Land. 

'Llah Hu! 

My heart is weary — mine eyes are dim— 

I would rest in the Dark Dark Land 1 


A volume by Hoffmann of Fallers- 
leben lies before us. The tendencies 
of this young poet, we havo been in- 
formed, are political and democratic : 
if they be so he has, perhaps, acted 


prudontly in ipt permitting any of 
them to appear in his lyrics. A few 
of his tavern-longs are tolerable. We 
transfer one of them, slightly im- 
proved, to our pages. 




* Literally dog, (tho Irish Gad fair), and figuratively infidel. It Is a monosyl- 
lable. 
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Ciie VBKnnfager WuK$ott*e. 

Hurrah for the Winninger Winehouse I 
The sanded Winninger Winehouse ! 

Eighteen of us meet in a circle and treat 
One another all day at the Winehouse. 

As thinking but doubles men's troubles, 

'Tis shirked in the Emerald Parlour. 

Though banks be broken or War lour. 

We've eyes alone for such bubbles 
As wink on our “ cups" in the Winehouse, 

Our “ golden cups ” in the Winehouse, 

As poets would feign — but 'tis glasses we drain 
In the sanded Winninger Winehouse. 

There's not in Westphalia a winehouso 
To match this tiptoppical Winehouse ! 

For jnirpling your beak the stuff you should seek 
Is what we drink in Winninger Winehouse ! 

While Bacchus looks down from the ceiling. 

And Flora in at the window. 

We sing, os all guests at an inn do. 

Or talk with affectionate feeling — 

Were one of our club in the Winehouse 
Caught sneaking away from this fine house 
To muddle elsewhere, the rest of us there 
Would soon do his job in the Winehouse ! 

We have rows of brown rolls in the Winehouse, 
Light branny brown rolls in this Winehouse— 
On these and our wine we luxuriously dine 
Each day in the Winninger Winehouse. 

Curst greasy old mouth-fouling butter 
No daddjc amongst us handles— 

Our chairman whistles for candles. 

And, closing the window-shutter. 

We banquet on bread in the Winehouse, 

Our sanded, immaculate Winehouse I 
Your cowheel and tripes, your garbage and swipes. 

Would be kicked from the door of our Winehouse ! 


To-day is our tenth in the Winehouse, 

The sanded Winninger Winehouse I 
Our tin is all gone, but we still tipple on. 

When Kwarterkask, lord of this Winebouse, 
Brings in our next bottle, or pottle. 

Jug, jorum, or purple decanter. 

We'll fly at the fogjr instanter, 

We'll fasten like rats on his throttle. 

And force him to swear that his Winehouse 
* • Shall be for the future Our Winehouse I 

9 Then, coupogues of mine, fill your beakers with wine. 
And niqe cheers for our Winninger Winehouse I 


Hofmann has all the levity, with 
but little of the epigrammatic point of 
a Parisian chansonnier, A far more 
earnest and energetic writer of the 
Gallioiaa school u August Lamey, a 


native of Kehl, seventy three years 
old, whose early youth was passed 
amid the exciting scenes of Ihe revo- 
lution 4 of *89. He thinks in French 
though he writes in German, and ap- 
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pears to entertain rather a contempt ein Phfinix aufgestiegen, der fern von 

tor the Transrhcnane character, euch in Dunste kreiset: dorura, ihr 

“ Ihr/ 1 he exclaims, addressing the Eukel, reden wir euch nicht mit euren 
Germans—" ihr seid der Kuhe froh, Zungen und denken nicht f mit eurem 

und brennt nicht fur das hohere Gut Geiste." We give the spirited verses 

der Freiheit 1 Uns (Frenchmen) war in which this fine sentiment occurs. 

dhtfmufi! 

I am one of some half thousand from the millions of a reign 
Departed with the years before the flood — 

A reign of Anarchy and Grandeur, Intellect and Crime, 

Which witnessed all of III or Good 
The lifewhile of a world can shew — phenomena such as Time 
Shall never, never see again 1 

Then spread^far forth, like billowy fire, the feelings that of old 
Hod smouldered in the bosoms of the Few ; 

Immortal Freedom then was born, and dwelt with mortal men ; 

And France, the thundress, rose, and threw t 
Her giant shadow o'er the quaking earth l Since then 
• Hath half a stormy century rolled ! 

You, Germans, you are dead in soul ! Your luxury is Repose ; 

Wc hated that 1 The price of Liberty 
We knew to be our hearts' best blood, and that we freely gave ; 

Wc poured it forth in oceans, we ! 

Even till we saw the Night again close o’er us like a grave 
Where first our Sun of Glory rose ! 

We have learned all terrible truths that Revolution came to teach — 
We have known all marvellous changes Time could show — 

Wc have seen the Phoenix of a world whose ashes on the winds 
Were scattered long and long ago 1 
Therefore, pale Youth of Germany, we think not with your minds. 
Nor can you understand our speech 1 
» 

* Now for a song from Julius Moscn, profession, a true poet in tempera 
a Voigtlander, and, albeit a lawyer by ment. 

QLbt Seat!) .of ftofer. 

At Mantua long had lain in chains 
The gallant Hofer bound ; 

But now his day of doom was come— 

At morn the deep roll of the drum 
Resounded o'er the soldiered plains. 

O Heaven ! with what a deed of dole 
The hundred thousand wrongs were crowned 
Of trodden down Tyrol I* 

With iron-fettered arms and hands 
The hero moved along. 

His heart was calm, his eye was clear— 

Death was for traitor Blaves to fear !' 
lie oft amid his mountain bands, 1 

Where Inn’s dark wintry wattrB roll. 

Had faced it with his battle song, 

The Sandwirth* of Tyr61. 

* - — — — — — ■ ■■ . 

* We suppose we need scarcely fcmark that this word is properly accented on 
the second syllable. 
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Anon he passed the fortress wall. 

And heard the wail that broke 

From many a brother thrall within. 

“ Farewell 1” he cried. “ Soon may you win 
Your liberty ! God shield you all ! 

Lament not me ! I see my goal. 

Lament the land that wears the yoke. 

Your land and mine, Tyrol 1” 

So through the files of musquctcers 
Undauntedly he passed, 

And stood within the hollow square. 

Well might he glance around him there. 

And proudly think on by-gone years ! 

Amid tuch serfs his bannerol. 

Thank God ! had never braved the blast 
On thy green hills, Tyr61 ! • 

They bade him kneel ; but he with all 
r A patriot's truth replied — 

“ I kneel alone to God on high — 

As thus 1 stand so dare I die. 

As oft I fought so let me fall 1 

« Farewell*' — his breast a moment swoll 
With agony he strove to hide.— - 
u My Kaiser and Tyrol !” 

No more emotion he betrayed. 

Again he bade farewell 

To Francis and the faithful men 
Who girt his throne. His hands were then 
Unbound for prayer, and thus ho* prayed : — 

“ God of the Free, receive my soul 1 
And you, Blaves, Fire 1' * So bravely fell 
Tljy foremost man, Tyrol ! 

We should very much like to elabo- pedantry which one regrets to meet 
rate an Anthology from 1 tucker t. with occasionally in the Great Lakist. 
Like Wordsworth, Ruckert has beeij. In his purely metaphysical poems he 
eminently successful in his attempts does not shine. A translator of these 
to invest the every-day incidents of must either amplify them or cut them 
life, u the common growth of Mother short — perhaps cut them altogether. 
Earth,” with the graces of poetry ; Here is a thought borrowed from Ne- 
but he is wholly free from tho stilted under, and actually gasping for air. 

Cftn idort jitantrrr’*. 0 of fUantfer. 

Den Schbpferischen, herrschend iiber seine Zeit 
Erhabnen Geist, wie darfst du ihn aus seiner Zeit 
ErklSren ? Aus ihm selbst erklare seine Zeit ! 

Ever must thy toil be frustrate 
While thou strivest to illustrate 
"God from Human Soul and State : 

These abide unvoiceful ever ; 

Shadow serves to indicate 
Substance, but contains it never. 

Whoso seeks the Unseen Eternal 
In the Finite Visible . 

Is but groping for thctKcrnd 
On the outside of the Shell. 
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“A us ihm Belbst erklnre seine tion to Hegel, (at whose “ abao- 

Zc it !” advises Neander, but merely* os lute philosophy" the thought is obvi- 

it would seem* for sake of the antithe- ously vises) it is sheer folly. We have 
sis* for even the adviser himself* subtle left it where we found it. 
a theologian as he is* could scarcely The following is at once a happy 
obey such ^ behest. As a sugges- jeu d' esprit, and a melancholy truth. 

JHttmum mis JHamman. 

u Thine Eastern LayB* O friend 1 are dear 
To my soul I I sing them* and in mine ear 

All Memnon's mythical dolors are tingling !" 

So wrote to me recently One of Us. 

I shewed the passage to Ludovie Huss ; 

And Ludovic read it precisely thus — 
u Thice Eastern Lays* O friend I are dear 
To my soul 1 1 sing them* and in mine ear 

All Mammon's musical dollars are jingling !" 
t Thc irony here is rather severe ; 

But the man of a Million, the modern Xerxes 
(Of ducats) can hardly do other than sneer 

At the Man in a million who coins but — verses 1 
The world prefers — though the Poet imbues 
His pages with Fancy's brilliantest colors— 

The “gold itself to the golden hues. 

And Mammon’B dollars to Memnon's dolors ! 

That Ruckort's oriental translations blinded by our western prejudices. We 
deserve such praise we are not prei submit a specimen of those trunsla- 
pared to admit ; but we ore perhaps tions 

Sn to CBtn jin jffiore. 

I saw her once* one little while, and then np more : 

'Twas Eden's light on Earth awhile, and then no more. 

Amid the throng she passed along the meadow-floor : 

Spring seemed to smile on Earth awhile* and then no more* 

But whence she came, which way she went* what garb she wore* 

I noted not ; I gazed awhile* and then no more 1 

I saw her once* one little while, and then no more : 

’Twas Paradise on Earth awhile, and then no more. 

Ah 1 what avail my vigils pale, my magic lore ? 

She sliouc before mine eyes awhile, and then no more. 

The Bhallop of my peace is wrecked on Beauty's shore. 

Near Hope's fair isle it rode awhile* and then no more 1 

I saw her once* one little while, and then no more : 

Earth looked like Heaven a little while* and then no more. 

Her presence thrilled and lighted to its inner core 




So may* perchance* a meteor glance at midnight o'er 
Some ruined pile a little while* and then no more l 

I saw her once* one little while, and then no more : 

The earth was Peri-land awhile, and then no more. 

Oh/ might I see but once again, as once before* 

Through chance or wile, tha^ shape awhile* and then no more! 
Death soon would heal my griefs ! This heart, now sod and sore* 
Would beat anew a little while* and then no more. 
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We shall conclude our present paper 
by two poems from Selber. It is ror- 
i tunate for us that we are not required 
to criticise as well as to translate, for 
we should scarcely know what judg- 
ment to pronounce ou this eccentric 
writer. Selber is not a young Ger- 
manist, though, from certain passages 
in his works, he might pass for one- 
nay for one of the reddest-hot revolu- 
tionists. Perhaps we should describe 


him aptliest by representing him as a 
compound of supernaturalist, republi- 
can, moral philosopher, and utilitarian 
— the supernaturalist predominating. 
He appears to have “ begun the world” 
with a redundance of enthusiasm, and 
to have, accordingly, duly realised the 
saddening truth of the sentiment ad- 
vanced by Moore — (if we misquote 
our friend Tom he will be good enough 
to send us a set of his works — ) 


Oh ! life is a waste of wearisome hours. 

That seldom the rose of enjoyment adorns ; 

And the toes that are Foremost to dance among flowers. 
Are also the first to be troubled with corns ! 


Nobody can translate Selber to ad- 
vantage : his peculiar idiosyncrasy un- 
fortunately betrays itself in every line 
he writes — and there exists, moreover, 
an evident wish on his part to show 
the world that he possesses 

“A lift wltliln himself, to breathe without mankind." 


" What a happy fellow was Jacobi !* 
he observes. He could doubt his own 
identity, and that of cv^ry man ! — but 
for me — “ Ich bin ich, und Jeider bin 
kein Andrer 1” Wc beg our readers 
to cast their eyes over the following 
poem, and to note also the comments 
of Dr. Berri Abel Hummer thereon : — 


tffgfjtttn fgnntrrrtr Jffftjj- 

I am I, — mineself, and none beside : 

That's a fact, in spite of Herr Jacobi. 

Would it were not ! for I cannot hide 
From my heart my growing autophoby. 

Were metempsychosian figments true. 

I'd bequeath, good world, an ugly gift t* ye — 

My sad soul to wit, which waits the new 
State of things in Eighteen Hundred Fifty 1* 

Will that epoch license me to see 
Faith triumphant and the nations free—- 
Or but make a dismal dupe of me ? 

Like De Quincey walling from some glowing 
Opium-dream to study Kant and groan — 

• • • Hark ! the winds, the rueful winds are blowing. 

And, alas! I dwell alone! ~ 


Sick to death of all I see, my thoughts 
Take a turn much like the last of Cato’s. 

I renounce for weeks mine old onslaughts 
Oq long lines of rashers and potatoes, 

And, eschewing courses and dessert, 

Pic-nic off a lark with Bchnapps of stiff tea; 
But though “ foul is fair/’f such fowl and fare 
Won’t go down in Eighteen Hundred Fifty ! 


* (too of Selber's* odd notions is that people make, circles in time as well as in 
space. Hence he fancies that we shall come round again to the goldon ago about 
the* middle o Jthe present century. The poor erased creature ! — B. A Hommeo. 

t These words are from an English tragedy, called Shanksbare , by William 
Maccabet. I mention this to illustrate the extensiveness of my acquaintance with 
foreign literature. I wrote to Professor Macwhopper of Glasgow, intimating my 
conviction that William Maccabet was the author of the tragedy ; and the profes- 
sor's reply was — “ Will yon mak* a bet he wag the author ?" My readers will mark 
his note of interrogation: it is beantifnlly symbolical of the Scotch propensity to 
question all things, even those abont which there can be no question. — B. A. H. 
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Truth to tell, I vowed a vow two-thirds 
Of a year back not to munch small birds. 

Yet I swallow (them and) mine own words ! 

Which is shabby. But of late I'm growing 
Tired of polishing bone after bone. 

• . • Hark ! again the doleful winds are blowing, 

* And, alas ! 1 live alone ! 

Would you know my history rather well. 

Calculate how felt the Arabian glassman 
Ere — and after — his one basket fell. 

That’s the ticket ! And what’s worse, alas ! Man 
Rarely vaunts a marked advantage o’er 
Me herein. Perpend how shy a shift he 
Makes to bag three halfpence at ’threescore ! 

For mvself, if Eighteen Hundred Fifty 
Still shall find me sighing o’er a lack 
Of rixdollare, Rhenish, and taback, 

I shall drive to Paris and turn quack, 
t Humbug seems the rifest science going 
Since the days of Dee’s delightful stone.* 

• • . Hark I again the midnight winds are blowing. 

And, alas ! I mope alone 1 

O, ye rosy ghosts of buried hours. 

Haunters of a head which they modo hoary. 

How you mock one when Disaster lours 
With your shameless Tantnlusian glory I 
Memory draws upon her ill-got wealth 
All the more ab Fancy waxes thrifty. 

I want neither 1 Give me Hope and Health, 

Give me Life, O Eighteen Hundred Fifty ! 

Give me back, not Youth’s imaginings. 

But its feelings, which are truer things ! 

Helicon, thou shouldst be dammed 1 • One sings 
Only sadlier where thy stream is flowing : 

I drink water from the Rhine and Rhone, f 
. • • Hark I again the rueful winds are blowing, 

And, alasJ I drink alone I 

Dulled and darkened is mine “ Inward Light 
(Soular light or solar — Doctor Kerner 
States that one's the other,]; and he's right.) 

1 grow daily stupider, or sterner — 

Sneerers think the former — slobs the last. 

Wasn't something similar said of Swift, eh ? 

Ah 1 had but his lot and mine been caBt 
In the Spring of Eighteen Hundred Fifty I 


‘ * The sneer conveyed in the expression “ Dee's deelichtvoll Stein’’ — jls though 

the Lucid Stone of Dr. Dee were merely full of his own light, in other words, were 
a humbug — was hardly to huvo been expected from my friend Bdber. Deo might 
have been an enthusiast, but Selber is on impostor. LooR to his oversettings I 
( Uebersetzungen .) — B. A. H. 

t Then I commiserate his water-carriers. But perhaps his meaning is that he 
quaffs Rhenish in other people’s kitchens in Strasburg, and Rhonisn in his own 
attic at Lyons. B. A. H. 

X Mot exactly. Dr. Kerner meroly states that the light within us is that of a 
sun. Of course he is not such an ass os to confound spiritual things with natural. 
B. A. H. 
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What raro trumps were Hogarth, he, and I, 

* Meeting not to * 0 <r, * 

But to talk and joke, and mystify 1 

Dazzlingly should flash Time's now so slow wing. 

As a firefly’s in the Torrid Zone. 

Hark 1 again the rueful winds are blowing, r 
Ana, alas ! 1 stand alone ! 

Yet 1 dream, too, when at whiles my mind 

Slips, like some galled hack, its work-day harness. 

Leaving Strosburg’s pipes and swipes behind. 

Then 1 soar into the death-bright FarneBS. 

There the temple of Celestial Fame 

Shines from heights divinely steep and clifty.f 
What dy'e lay V don't inscribe my name 
On its walls in Eighteen Hundred Fifty ? 

Feelings noon-dazed Reason can’t recal, " 

Thrill my spirit, glad me and appal, 

B While 1 wander through that Phantomhall, 

Where the Fates are nightly busy throwing r 
Dice for Philip’s luth-and-plaster throne.]; 

Hark ! again the rueful winds are blowing. 

And, alas ! 1 live alone ! 

Golden Year when Earth shall rise agen. 

Like the Phoenix, from her own red ashes, 

Mayest thou last an age ! Meantime, young men. 

Let no razor mar your French moustaches ! 

France will yet be Europe. § 1 shan't add 

More. But watch her, if you twig my drift. He 
Who nods once will wake like Nourjahad, 

Somewhere after Eighteen Hundred Fifty ! 

Work. Pray. Meditate, Keep out of debt. 

Flee Temptation. Bib no heavy wet ; 

And be sure you never play Roulette. 

That' 8 tlfe source to which my woes are Wing ; 

That’s wliat gives my song its dolorous tone. 

Hark 1 again the rueful winds are blowing, 

And, alas ! 1 want A Loon ! 

V 

' .<C$c ftubg jMug. 

AN ANECDOTE. 

A voice of wailingrang through Bagdad ! 

The Khalifa Ruby Mug was lost. 

That splendid heirloom which bad cost 
Seven sacks of sequins — which, ’twos bragged, had 


* Hogarth it seems occasionally invited his friends to a C w (eat a bit o* pie) with 
him at his rooms. The Greek letters are plain enough ; bat what is the meaning 
of the Chinese within the parenthesis ? B. A. H. 

f Celestial fame, observe, not earthly. Sclbor’s toploftical disdain of human . 
applanso ts the only great thing about him, except his cloak. It is refreshing to 
meot with a man whose esteem yon can gain only by touching him with a [crowbar. 

Bi a. n. « 

J Twaddle, mere twaddle. What aro the fourteen Bastilcs for ? The old codger 
himself, 1 admit, is not very stout on his pins : but Do Joinville sports a fine mili- 
tary pair of whiskers, and is my particular friend besides. I have therefore no 
apprehension. B. A. H. 

i Qu : France will yet be Your Hope ? I don’t know why it is that Strasburghers 
are so fond of being Frenchmen. But as Africa is fast becoming France, it is not 
impossible that France may be Euvope yet. I get my own hair, whiskers, teeth, 
legs and shoulders from Pdris already. J3. A. H. 
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Boon in his family since the Flight 

And out of which he largely swigged 

Small beer. Some Bwore it had been smash-cd 
By the jolly ugly hookah in hia hand. 

While others hit upon the bright 
Idea that it had been prigged. 

Meanwhile the Khalif noon and night 

Wept like a spout. “ I’ll give/* quoth he. 

My daughter's hand by way of boon 
To him who shows my Mug to me. 

Even though the journals dub me Spoon 1” 

So spake the stout Horoun-al-Rashcd, 

With hiB jolly ugly hookah in his hand. 

t 

Time went ahead, but brought no answer. 

4The year waxed venerably old. 

Ten moons were wasted, when, behold 1 
A nice young man, a necromancer, „ 

One day knocked at the palace gate, 

And asked to see “ the stout Haroun, 

That fine old fellow, black moustoch-cd. 

With his jolly ugly hookah in his hand !” 
Guards showed him up. In silver state 
Upon a sofa sat Haroun. 
rt Well,” cried the youth, " well. Silver Spoon I 
I bring you tidings of your Mug !" — 

99 You don't ?**■ — 99 I do” — w Where is it ?" — “ Snug 
In Tigris, fifty fathom deep. 

That's where it is. So cease to weep 1'* 

99 Bosh 1* said the stout Haroun-al-lloshcd, 
With his jolly ugly hookah in his hand. 

99 Nay, hear me out, long-headed Khalif 1 
Your Grand Wezeer or Court Buffoon 
Can fish it up !" 99 Then," cried Haroun, 

99 By Djing (that's Djinghiz Khan), they shall, if 
I have the power to make them dive ! 

Hey, Djaffer 1 what d'ye say, my boy?" 

99 Sire 1 groaned the Grand One, much abashed. 
With his jolly ugly hookah in his hand, 

99 1 never should come up olive 1 
Indeed, you let this Loss annoy 

You overmuch. Our Prophet '* 99 Stuff! 

Profit and Loss," exclaimed the Stout. 

“ I hate such huckster slang. Enough 
Of that 1 But what are you about. 

Young man ? Accept a pinch of snuff 1" 

Exclaimed the stout Haroun-al-Rosbed, 

With his jolly ugly hookah in his hand. 

99 From whom, pray, did you learn your magic ?• 

99 From Shuckabac of Koordistdn.” , 

99 Ahl so ? That was a matchless 'span !” 

99 Yes, but his end was rather tragic. 

And owing to his matchlessness." 

99 Indeed ?'* 99 Fact. Once a twelvemonth he 

(Being first half-starved and well self-thrash-ed) 
Witlua jolly ugly hookah in his hand. 

And fourscore matches, more or less. 

For lighting lamps below tho sea, 
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Sought out a cave in deep Tasmeer 
To study in. His plunging plan 
Did famously, till, one fine year, 

The poor old mooncalf of a man 
Forgot his match-box clean and dear. 

What followed you may easily guest. 

He couldn't navigate in the dark 
His wet way back to Koordist&n, 

And perished. So his fate, you mark. 

Was owing to his matchlessness 1" 

“ Fudge !" said the stout Haroun-al-Rashed, 
With his jolly ugly hookah in his hand. 

“ Come, Dj offer, my fatVriend, the Bathos, 

Or Art of Sinking* is your forte. 

Confess it !” “ 1 have risen at court," 

Replied the Grand, with pride and pathos. 

“ Besides, you, see, I have a bill, 

(An eight- an d-forty pounder) which 
I’m just now going to get cash-ed. 

With my jolly ugly hookah in my hand. 

And jobs increase on me, and will. 

In divers ways." Well, that is rich,’’ 

Sneered stout Haroun. “ Yes, Djaff, your joys 
And jobberies are by no means few. 

I don’t know any man who fobs 
The public revenues like you. 

In divers 1 ways ? That’B comic too ; 

Yet you won't dive, you sire of slobs ! 

Shame 1” cried the stout Haroun-al-Rashud, 

With his jolly ugly hookah in his hand. 

“ What name d'ye tyar, young man?"— J '‘Bham-Bhooz-eel, * 
Replied the stranger, with a bow 
That very nearly brought his brow 
Down to the level of his shoe's-heel. 

Which rose, however, pretty high. 

Because, as he remarked himself, 

A gentleman salaamed" and “ Pasha-ed," 

With a jolly ugly hookah in his hand. 
High-souled and low-heeled, looked so shy! 

And, soon or late, was shown that shelf 
Where souls and heels too oft lie by, 

“ Bham-Bhooz-eel?" cried the Khalif. “ Humph ! — 

I guess you count me glossy green, 

A simpleton, a soap-soft sumphl— 

You swindling scoundrel, what d’ye mean ?” 

Vociferated stout Al-Rashed, 

With his jolly ugly hookah in his hand. 

t 

“ Commander of the True Believers," 

Returned the youth, “ I really think 
You must have taken too muon drink. 

I am none 6f those profane deceivers 
Who trade upon the faith and fears 

And prayers and pockets of the crowd. 

Those fleecers of the Great Unwashed — 

With their jolly ugly hookahs in their hands. 
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That is, if I may speak it loud* 

Your juggling Moollahs and Wezeers. 

So* don't begin to chide and chafe* 

. Like some old fish-fop or dragoon. 

I tell you that your Mug is safe. 

• Call in your Principal Buffoon I”— 

The KhaUf blow a small bassoon. 

" Now 1" said the stout Haroun-al-Rosch&d* 
With his jolly ugly hookah in his hand. 

In trundled the Buffoon* Ghooz-Ghabbi. 

“ Here !” cried the Khalif. “ Now and here t” 
Ghooz-Ghabbi answered — M Those* I'm clear* 

Arc Nowhere !’’ " Miserably shabby J” 

Observed Iloroun. “ But* mark me now ! 

My Muj^lies low in Tigris’ bod* 

All wave-besprent and slime-besplash-ed. 

By this jolly ugly hookah in my hand* 

And that’s a somewhat serious vow* 

You* therefore* must descend liko lead 
Ad id grope it out. I can’t swig beer 
From any other mug or cup* 

And none but you or my Wezcer, 

I understand* can bowl it up* 

But he will not. There* now ! To hear 
Is to obey 1" So spake Al- Hashed, 

With his jolly ugly hookah in his hand. 

Ghooz-Ghabbi* while Horoun thus twaddled* 

Stood grinning like a cask of nails. 
u O* Prince 1" he cried* "my stomach fails* 

My syntax halts, my brains are addled — 

And — if you please — I won’t go down* 

I’d be so long a-getting dried !'* 

" What, wretch ! — you won't, d'ye tell^me ?” roared 
The Khalif, and his dark eyes ftash-od* 

And the jolly ugly hookah in his hand 
Shook* and he frowned a tempest-frown. 

« Begone, then 1” " So I will,” replied 
The Jester* “ for I'm sadly bored ; 

But first I’ll beg-one glass of rum l 1 ’— 

“ No ! Go 1” — the Khalif cried* " you grow 
Intolerably wearisome 1" 

“ Ay," said Ghooz-Ghabbie* with his thumb 
Beside his nose* “ it is No Go !" 

“ Bah !" said the stout Haroun-al-RasL&d* 
With his jolly ugly hookah in his hand. 

The Khalif now got in the tea-things* 

And hid a thimbleful of tea 

And bit of biscuit M Bham*" said he* 

" I love to watch those vapoury wreathings 
O’er yonder tea-urn* as they rise 
Like incense from some temple-shrine. 

Here* crownloss and un-sabretach-ed* 

With a jolly ugly hookah in my hand* 

I dream of purer worlds and slues 

And soar from Earthly to Divine. 

Coifie : improvise an Ode on Tea 1” 

** Excuse me*” said the youtf • ; “ ’twould be 
Both ode-ious and tea-dious* 

Besides* I'm going to discuss 
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A ttrimblcful myself. Let me 

Hear you sing rather. * « Well, then, thus 
1 tune my pipe," returned Al-Kashfcd, 

With his jolly ugly hookah in his hand. 


Cfte mwiv* Song. 

" Bak-ey-Boul the Hakcm has completely smashed my Teapot. 

What a Mow to China ! I could crawl to bed and weep hot 
Tears to think how stupidly my Winters will pass off 1 He 
Hasn’t cve.-n left entire the spout for me to sneak up. 

Were he herQ I'd soon gra. Atm his Howqua in a— Teacup. 

If I wouldn't may I never pound an ounce of coffee ! 

Lalla-laya-lalla, lalla-la 1 

Woe to Man ! His life is but a vast expanse of Tea-tray, 

Over which thc"g1eamy Teapot sheds a bright but fleet ray. 

Nature gives him health and wealth, yet one by one he sees boofl 
After boon forsake him : Time, the thief^is ever busy 
Mulcting him of brains and breath ; and what at fifty is he ? 

Nothing but a porter-cask, a milk-sop, or a Tea-* spoon.’ 

Lalla-lalla-lalla, lalla-lu 1 

Tea-piers are not tipplers ; yet. Philosophy, thou prcacliest 
Vainly unto all who take to tippling or the tea-chest ; 

Wonder-worker truly wert thou couldst thou but achieve a 

Change in our Tea-totalites, who sit and count their siller ; 

Or in our Tcetotumites, who reel from post to pillar. 

Staggered by strong arguments of Xcres or Geneva 1 

Lalla-lalla-lalla, lalla-la ! 

I had forty battered friends, whom I to that degree bored, 

That the tagrag scamps at l&st levanted from my Tea-board. 

Tearless, though not tenless, I had nightly seen them tea-zed. 

So they went to broil themselves in hotbaths near the Kaaba, 

Like those other Forty Thieves you’ve met in All Bubo, 

Whom Morgana fried alive in oil — &t least so she said. 

Lalla-lalla-lalla, lalla-la! 

O ! the Arabian Nights when I could feaBt on Tea and Tea-cake, 
Fearless that a cup too much would make my head a week ache ! 

Then my heart could hail the Dawn, and bless the Noon, and feel Eve’s 
Gentleness and beauty os the dahlia feels the dew-drops. 

Now I can but mope at home, and, while I sip a few drops 
Of thin laudanum-gruel, weep my withered hopes and Tea-leaves. 

Lalla-lalla-lalla, lallo-Ui! 

Friend Bham-Bhouz, you seem a quiz, and I, believe me, am one ; 

Yet, by Yisdqm, not by quizdom, is the Eternal Palm won. 

Cherish, while you^have them y*»t, the spirit’s better breathings. 

And keep clear of Hell's decoys, among the which I rank wet 
Poison-stuffi : fnen may you look to shore a nobler banquet 
When Death comes at nine r.u. to take away the Tea-things. 

Lalla-lalla-lalla, lalla-la 1” 

u Bravo !” cried Bham. M You’ve got some brandy?” 

“ No 1” sighed Haroun. *vFU order in. 

In lieu thereof, a jug of gin.” 

It eune, with lots of sugarcandy, 
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Of which the Khalif ate some lumps. 

“ Now, Bhom," quoth he, " shake off your gyves ! 

May I he signally squnhosh-cd, • 

With my jolly ugly hookah in my hand. 

If We, the King and Knave of Trumps, 

Don’t get as blind as tinkers' wives 1 
• But come 1 About my Ruby Mug ? 

Can anybody shew me it ?” — 

« One only," answered Bham, " to-wit 
Myself. But please to push that jug 

Across. D'ye tremble ?"■ — “ Not a bit 1” 

Replied the stout Iloroun-al-Roshed, 

With his jolly ugly hookah in his hand. 

“ Then, slock your goggles 1" quoth Bham-Bhooz-eel, 

u Eh ? — shut my eyes ?" — H Yes.”-*-" There, then ." — (t Good 1 
I thought I should be understood. « 

I’ll now go through the task with frpe zeal." 

So saying, ho raised the jug, and — dashed 
Its burden in the Khalif's phiz! — 

% " Wretch !" roared Al- Hashed, gi n-bcsplasli- cd,« 

With his jolly ugly hookah in his hand. 

“ Wretch 1 what means this ?" “ It means, and is," 

Returned the youth, quite unabashed, 
u A nice be-gianing. Just survey 

Your frontispiece in yonder glass. 

And if you don't behold therein 
Your long-lost lhtbi/ Mug, you may 
Write me down a conspicuous ass." 

“ Humph 1” growled Ilaroun. tl You've won the day — 

Ay, laugh away ! They laugh that win." 

Bo spake the stout Haroun-al- Hashed, 

With his jolly ugly hookah in his hand. 

“ The joke,” said Bliam, “ is worth a hogshead 
Of gin, 1 think, much more a jug.” 

" Oh I" sighed liaroun, " my Mug 1 Ay Mug ! — 
u Who are you, pray?" — “ A Prince incog.," said 
Bham-Bhooz-eel. “ I have come from Bheer, 

(Of which I'm Khan, being of the line 

Of those old cut-throat Shahs of Djash-cd, 

With their jolly ugly hookahs in their hands,) 

To wed your daughter. Let me see her !" — 

“ Ah 1" said Haroun, “ she takes the shine 
Off bread-and-butter !" — “ Then, I’ll pay 
My addresses. Sire 1 — though, by the way,” 

Observed the youth, “ it may seem queer 
That she should on her wedding-day 

Get nothing but a Khan of Bheer 1” 

“ Ha I ha !" guffawed Haroun-al-Rashcd, 

With his jolly ugly hookah in his hand. 

M011AL OF THE PRECEDING ANJ CDOTE. 

What 

Though the fist of Destiny should fall upon your Mag, leer 
Not upon its ruins long with overflowing eye, for 
If the matter wore an ugly face before 
'JHs Bohemia to a barn, sex til lions to a cypher. 

That 

Blubbering will but make it (rind yourself too) wear an uglier. 

Vul. XXV.— No. 145. 
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THE LADY EMMELINE’S DBEAM. — IN TWO FYTTES. 


The Lady Em- 
eline altteth in 
“cr baronial hell. 


Tli® garniture 
whereof In describ- 
ed. 


c 


The anna of her 

country, 


end ancestral por- 
traits of her name 
and ruue. 


The Warrior, the 
Churchman, and 
the Judge, 


seem with stead- 
fastness to gaxc 
down upon her. 


The maiden's 
thoughts are her 
only companions. 


dfgtte ©nr. 

11 Caltglne profunda 
Gia opprime 1 aensl miel, 

Del plu fatale orror 
F®r aempre Io tl pcrdcl." 

The dull wood-fire its flushes threw 
Across the hall in flickering sheen. 

Where sato in grief and solitude 
• The lady Emmeline. 

The dim and lofty walls arouiA 
With gleaming trophies high were drest. 

With knee, and dinted casque, and sword, 
With shield and arbalest. • 

Old England's arms, whose strength was tried 
With Paynim powers on hostile strand. 

When Camr de Lion sought to gain 

For Christ the Holy Land. 

And time-worn pictures hung on high. 

By drooping banners shadowed o'er : 

— All strangely in the glooming light 

The Features lived once more ; 

The morioned knight looked sternly down. 
The mitred priest stood meekly by. 

The anxious judge revealed his cures 
r In his heavy thoughtful eye. 

Grimly they stood a-watching there. 

With cold fixed gaze and rigid mien. 

The last o&their high Norman race. 

The lady Emmeline. 

And She, that lovely One and lone. 

Sate fixedly in dreamy mood ; 

With tender Thought to company 
Her friendless solitude. 


n«r solitude. A lone One in a world of joy. 

With thousands near, yet all apart ; 
Preserving midst the multitude 

The stranger’s unread heart. 


fcFor which em- 
blem! axe founjL 


A last leaf lingering on the tree. 

Yet trembling, fluttering, ere ’twould fly ; 
One single star unblotted from 

A cloudy midnight sky. 


Deep atlllneiR 


The silent house in stillness slept. 

More awful than the thunder sound : 
Nor human voiced nor living shape 

Dispelled the gloom around. 
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and her muingii Her dreams' wfere of the Tihftsed P&fit, 
The careless days of childish glee ; 
Again she felt her mother's arms 
Embrace her tenderly.: 


The tender gaie 
of her sire 
upon her. 


Her father’s eye met hers once more ; 
And in its depths what love was seen. 
When, turning full, he gazed upon 
His daring Emmeline ! 


Her young bro- 
ther! appear alao to 
draw night In love: 


ami she gazetb on 9 
their countenance! 
with eager Joy. 


slut the lovely 
wene too soon dc- 
partetlii 


and tenfold m> 11- 
tude in hen now. 


Her anguiah. 


P Echo lnbblctli 
each dear name. 


Thelodye'a i 


The meek flower 
at laat boweth it* 
head In repose. 


Tfee ladye OTor- 
«w» iloopcfh. 


And hastening from their quick-found graves 
In tented fields, her brothers come, 

Unchanged in all their youthful pride. 

In looks and love the same. 

With ravished soul tho Mourner scans 
Each fair, fond face, and reads the sign 
Of changeless Love, imprinted there^ 

In every hue and line. 

— “ Oh I stay — why leave ? — What change is there?" 
Some envious hand a curtain drew 
Before her sight, and all the scene 

Has vanished from her view. 

She looks around ; — no form is there. 

No loving face her eye can find ; 

She hears no sound, save from the leaves 
Stirred in the midnight wind. 

“ O, weary world !” the ladye cries. 

Leaning upon her snowy hand ; 
w O, weary world 1 Wo, wo is me 1 

Alas ! my hougphold band." 

And as she named each well-loved name. 

To her a dear and sacred spell. 

Its echoes in the qpipty hall 

In mockery rose and fell. 

The heavy clouds of hopeless erief 
Gather around her throbbing Drain ; 

Then wildly fall in blinding tears— 

The bosom-tempest’s rain. 

Now calm succeeds, and languor creeps 
O’er wearied limb and drooping eye ; 

Slowly the slumberous flower doth fold 
Its pensiles gracefully. 

dfptte Stan* 

11 Upon the couch the body lay, 

Wrapped in the depth of dumber i 

Badilcuaroae 

Xanthe'a ■oul." — -Q ukkjt Has. 

The ladye slept — those sobbings o’er: 

A soft obliv|>n stole around 
Oodrowsy wings, and lulled each sense 
To slumber’s calm Profound. 
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Gently doth that 
Itfwnm make it* 
lujuvlfigs. 


All peaceful an a babe's repose. 

Her low-drawu breathings went ami came ; 
While Stillness, with his unseen links. 

Fast bound that vanquish'd frame. 


[Jan* 


The tmnqaiiuty O blessed Sleep 1 thou hallowing calm 
r sleep. To wearied Nature kindly given. 

Tranquil as aught we know of earth. 
Or all we dream of heaven. 


How sleep lie- The mourner's Friend, with anxious care, 

mourner! Uie The Present thou dost wrap in night 5 

Revealing all our olden worlds 

Of joy, in undimmed light. 

• * 

sleep, the en- Magician wild 1 thou wavest thy wand, 
chanter 1 And countless Spirits straight Jhy rise. 

And gather round the Weeper's bed. 

For gladness and surprise. 

• 

The Dreamland. O weird Dreamland ! what beauty thine e 
Of sight and sound, to which we wake. 

When, closing on this world our eyes. 

Through thee our course we take. 


ulf 1 pBB,lngTO,ir ' What scenes can daily life compare 
' With inurvels such as Thou canst show ? 

What powers could luhoured thought devise. 
Like those Thou dost bestow ? 


The lady*, carpie- 
likc ■! umber. 


Spirits gathrt 
round tlie uiu-un- 
acioua farm i 


even her loat 
oner I 


And tlie Soul, 
disembodied, rim 
up in communion 
with them. 


4t receiver, more- 
over, new power, 
and capabllUle, j 


end 1, now made 
happy. 


Tlie ludye slept ; as one now dead. 

Ere Change come down to mar his prey;- 
In that fair hall of antique grace, 

The stirless body lay 

Reposing in its own dear light, 

A thing to view without a tear ; 

And, hark ^the faint, thin, rustling noise 
Of Spirits drawing near. 

They gather round — that household band-* 
With folded palms, and cast-down eyes. 
Encircling the low couch, whereon 
The lovely Sleeper lies. 

Slow rising, with a sudden thrill. 

To meet their rapturous embrace. 

The unclothed Soul ascending leaves 

Its clay- walled dwelling-place. 

Uplifted now on angel wings 
To heights above all human range. 

It seeks with joy communion high. 

And love's sweet interchange. 

O, happy 1 — every eager prayer 
Of that deep bosom to fulfil, 

And in possessions perfect bliss. 

Each longing sigh to still. 
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WFl.COME TO AUTDUN. 


ur t. j. ousklkv. 


Spring has departed, fair Summer has fled. 
Autumn uplifts his luxuriant head ; 

With a wreath of green 
Afid orange between 
Tho thin leaves of gold. 

And yellow, that fold 
His bright auburn liair ; 

Whilst his breast so fair. 

Like a hard pressed doe 
Heateth to and fro, 

As his eyes, twin stars in a pale blue sky. 
Twinkle and Hash, and in brilliancy die ; 
And his scentless breath, 

A culm, living death. 

Doth fan, with a chill, 

Kach valley and hill ; 

And he sings his lay 
In a cadence gay. 

Though the last deep tone 
Is a parting moan ; 

Yet looks he all life, and glitters as gay 
As a pansy’s breast in the month of May ! 


Now his robe is dim, and tlft gorgeous huo 
Is a faded hope that the heart doth rue — 

As glories appear 

When viewed through a tear, 

Or a blushing bride, 

Subdued in her pride. 

The fond moment past. 

The brightest — the last I 
See colours arise 
In heavenly dyes— 

Ha ! now they dissolve like stars that expire. 
And melt in the blaze of the Day-god's nre. 
Like a dolphin’s throes. 

When its life breath flows ; 

Or a meteor’s flash, 

Or a wavelet's dash ; 

Like a rainbow’s Bpan, 

When the sun grows wan ; 

He's bright, and then gone 
To his darksome home — 

Yet is he more lovely|in death to view. 

Than Midsummer’s zenith of gold and blue. 
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He is dying now ! — shall we weep ? Ah no. 

Let’s bury him deep in the taintless snow— 

Till Spring shall arise. 

With warm, laughing eyes. 

And melt with their light 
Th’ unstained shroud from sight ; 

And Summer come down 
With her Iris crown. 

To pant in her bowers, 

Mid music from flowers ; 

Again, yes again, shall Autumn uprise. 

And flush his full robe of orient dyes. 

In a panglcss sleep 
To his grave he’ll creep — 

Like a sun-touched cloud. 

Is hiB veily shroud ; 

Or an echo sweet. 

In a pearl's retreat — 

Ho fainteth with pain 
To revive again : 

Ha 1 ha ! we rejoice — wherefore should we weep. 
Or awaken his eyes from dreamless sleep ? 


THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS.* 


There are certain changes which, 
looked at prospectively, appear so im- 

S robable, or at least so remote, that 
e who would speculate upon them, 
no matter how plausible may be his con- 
jectures, is looked upon by those around 
him as evincing symptoms of At least 
an enthusiastic temperament, if not of 
a defective understanding. Nature 
moves with so slow and magnificent a 
course, she glides so imperceptibly 
from one phase of things to another, 
that to calculate on the influence of 
intellectual advancement or retrogres- 
sion upon her, appears like an insult 
to her dignity, and renders the 
speculator obnoxious to the charge of 
something little short of infidelity. 
Even thotAckaowledged divine affla- 
tus of the prophets or old did not ex- 
onerate them from a similar impute 
tion; and when the*rapt visions of 
Isaiah pictured the thronged and mag- 


nificent avenues of Petra a desert and 
a desolation, all the authority which 
inspiration lent to sublimity did 
not command complete credence for 
the fatal prophecy, and its fulfilment 
nee ded the sanction of an enlightened 
and far future age, to establish and 
stamp it with the seal of truth. 

Hence we have analogy* to justify 
the supposition, that if there had arisen 
a mind, so late as at the commence- 
ment of the present century, of power 
and foresight vast enough to have cal- 
culated from the elements of action 
then at work, the amount and direction 
of the change which forty years should 
have produced, the bulk of mankind 
would have lifted up their bands ii» 
mingled astonishment and derision, 
and charged upon the prophet an 
amount of presumptuous impiety 
measured by their own comparative 
intellectual inferiority. 


* The Crescent and the Cross ; or, Romance and Realities of Eastern Travel. 
By Eliot Warburton, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. London; 1844.. 
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Forty years ago 9 the deserts of 
Egypt and Syria lay beneath the sun 
in slumber as deep as that of the 
mummies in the cnambers of Mem- 
phis. It seemed as if the denunci- 
ation of the Lord which had swept 
over them like a simoom, and left them 
lifeless and prostrate through the long 
centuries of European relapse and 
revival, were to be as eternal in its 
duration as in its truth, and that the 
judgment-day were destined to find 
those once fertile regions the terra 
damuata they were left, as impass- 
able to the foot of the traveller as the 
Dead Sea was fabled to be to the 
wing of the bird — a silfht monument 
of human faithlessness, on which the 
epitaph was to bo legible to quick and 
dead. • 

Hut during forty years the mind of 
man had been at work. The bound- 
daries of his power, physical and in- 
tellectual, had been unlurged beyond 
all former precedent, Hy the potent 
influence of Christianity and enlighten- 
ment, door after door, sealed up against 
the darkness and infidelity of the nations, 
liad been thrown open to their light and 
to their faith, the wallsof partition which 
had separated the sacred from the pro- 
fane, had been successively levelled, and 
the meditative and thoughtful spirit of 
man was admitted once more, now that 
the Divine purpose had been vindicated 
and recognized, to penetrate " within 
the veil," and draw the lessons of 
wisdom from the long-closed volumes 
wherein they were earliest written. 

All is now patent before us. The 
world is at liberty to satisfy its curi- 
osity, whero for ages faith alone, and 
the scanty and vague reports of the 
adventurous few who had pressed 
within the sacred precincts, were 
what it had to trust to ; and it is 
likely that ere long the tide of inter- 
national circulation will pass as freely 
through the deserts of Arabia, Syria, 
and Egypt, as the Niger has been found 
to do through those tracts in which it 
was supposed to have lost itself in the 
sands. 

Hut although a very moderate en- 
thusiasm is now sufficient to realize 
this Btate of things at no very distant 
period, yet at present the way, though 
open to allf has been trod by compara- 
tively few. Men of some degree of 
adventure alone, or of some degreelof 
religious fervour, have been, with a 


few exceptions, found hitherto to have 
availed themselves of the providential 
permission. It yet requires zeal, op- 
portunity, and a command of resources 
not within the reach of every one, to turn 
aside from the beaten track, and plunge 
into the desert. A degree of romance 
yet characterizes the course of those 
who do so. A visit to Calvary and the 
pyramids has not become an every-day 
occurrence, a mere excursion of busi- 
ness or pleasure. And still less changed 
are the aspect and character of the 
places thus visited. All travellers bear 
testimony to the unbroken and por- 
tentous repose of the deserts, not only 
those tracts which have been always 
so, but those which, from fertility and 
magnificence, have withered into deso- 
lation under the Divine curse. The 
steps of travellers have as yet worn no 
path. They pass as over a sea, which 
closes after them. They find solitude, 
ruins, and tombs — they leave solitude, 
ruins, and tombs behind them. It is 
true they arc relieved from the hos- 
tility of fierce tribes — from the ob- 
struction of barbarous chiefs — from the 
interdict of pashas or sultans ; they 
have accommodation, refreshment, in- 
formation, security ; but the land is as 
it was — depopulated of man — devas- 
tated of cultivation — discrowned of ci- 
ties and temples — crowded instead with 
the mighty memories of the past 
alone, whfch fill the scene with the 
works and the wonders of primeval 
antiquity. 

This will not always be — it will not 
lflng be — but it is ; and 'wice the untir- 
ing interest with which the world fol- 
lows the steps of traveller after traveller, 
eagerly catching every echo that tells 
of his discoveries and adventures, and 
pondering on the records of his expe- 
rience in the chamber of its inmost 
sympathies. 

If in passing over holy ground, Lord 
Lindsay exhibited all the pure and ex- 
alted feelings of Lamartine, without his 
too sickly and superstitious sentimental- 
ism, Mr . W arburton has caught, or been 
originally possessed of, tie tone of 
mind of his noble predecessor, with 
the admixture of a vein of sprightli- 
ness, a rapidity and brilliancy of 
thought, a felicity of imagery, which 
the other could not so justly lay claim 
to ; and thus brought to the task the 
only requisite wanting to constitute 
the full mental equipment of a tra- 
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Teller. Wo would gladly conduct our 
readers ovqr the ground so faithfully 
mapped before us by his pen, and en- 
deavour to excite in them all the plea- 
surable interest a perusal of these vo- 
lumes excited in ourselves ; but as this 
is impossible, we must content ourselves 
with affording a few random extracts, 
where something in the style or sub- 
ject seems to catf for a more particular 
notice, without attempting even to 
sketch a route or narrative, which, 
by a double chain, will be found to 
bind the reader of the work itself to 
its author and his relation. a 

Some chapters in the commence- 
ment of Mr. Warburton's work — his 
embarkation, his passage to the Le- 
vant, and some or his adventures in 
Egypt, have already been before our 
readers in the pages of this magazine. 
We will not refer to them now — if 
their recollection be as vivid as our 
own, they need not turn back to the 
“ Episodes of Eastern Travel,” to 
recall the pleasurable associations con- 
nected with them. 

On the Nile, it had been the original 
intention of our author to have ascend- 
ed into Abyssinia. Circumstances pre- 
vented his canying this intention into 
effect, but he pursued the course of 
that mysterious stream through Nubia, 
as far as to the boundaries of ^Ethiopia. 
His mind and imagination became in- 
sensibly affected by his long' familiarity 
with it — and in the following passage, 
ho makes his reader participate in 
his enthusiasm : — ^ 

“ Who has not voyaged on tho Rhine, 
and, as he glided down that noble river, 
felt an absorbing interest in tho busy 
cities and calm solitudes ; the vineyards 
and fortresses ; the castled crags, where 
the banners of old history arc still 
visible to the imaginative eye ; and the 
deep glens, where lurks many a legend 
believed by the imaginative heart ; all 
following in succession os uninterrupted, 
and more rapid thau tho thought which 
strives to follow! 

“ Imagine, then, a river, flowing from 
the undiscovered depths of Africa, 
wider/ larger, mightier far, whoso 
shoifes are lined with cities, and temples 
that wero already in ruins when the 
sources of the Rhine were as unknown 
as are now the sources of the Mile. 

For a distance of eight hundred 
miles you glide along this sanrod and 
mysterious stream ; not with the rapid 
rush of the steam-vessel, but tranquilly 


and thoughtfully, os in a Venetian 
gondola, under the shade of the African 
palm, and among tho lotus lilies of 
Egyptian mythology, fanned by airs re- 
dohmt of perfumes, rare even in our 
luxurious drawing-rooms. On the de- 
sert sands the giraffo and the gazelle aro 
grazing ; on the banks the crocodile is 
basking ; the pelican is gliding by you, 
and the ibis soars over the mounds of 
buried cities, 

■with pale white wing, 

Like phantom o’er a grave.' 

“ Here, you pass a column, or a pro- 
pylon, sole rernnunt of some city, once 
jnnre populous than the whole surround- 
ing lonely region now ; there, some 
mud-built walls show where the modern 
Egyptian dwells, in himself as widely 
differing from his predecessor, probably, 
as does his clayey shdtl from their mag- 
nificent edifices. * 

“ You are traversing tho same river 
that has borne the Egyptian, the Ethio- 

5 ian, the Assyrian, the Persian, the 
Loinan, and the Saracen; and, between 
tho stream of time u hich memory traces, 
and the practical one on which you float, 
there seems such a strict, yet confusing 
analogy, that the Pyramids might almost 
seem the milestones by which tiino 
counted his progress ; and tho cities, in 
their varied Ntagcs of decay, brick-and- 
mortor epochs by which memory traces 
the progress of time*s stream. From 
city to village, and from temple to tomb, 
there is many a deep glen and wild 
desert intervening; but these leave ,no 
blank to the attentive ear and eye. If 
the city has its history, and the tomb 
its epitaph, the mountain and tho valley 
havo their legends ; and this tradition- 
ary loro seems at least as ancient and as 
pure as the prouder history, that is more 
indebted to its oral voice than it would 
fain allow.” 

Every incident that occurs to the 
voyager on this stream is picturesque. 
In approaching the cataracts* the sce- 
nery becomes wild and romantic* and 
the waters* narrowed by tho nearing 
of the cliffs* are forced into rapids and 
eddies : — 

“ The breeze was fair and fresh, and 
onr bark breasted the torrent gallantly, 
flinging the foam from her bows on the 
black rocks as she struggled past. At 
the foot of the second rapid there was a 
space of calm water, over which bIig 
rushed, us if to charge thcP fall ; but it 

r too strong for her: for a moment 
recoiled, then fairly went about, and 
seemed driving furiously and inevitably 
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against an impending cliff, at whoso baso 
the waters weltered fearfully. One of 
the chiefs of the cataract had, until now, 
been seated tranquilly on the deck, but 
watching with a vivid cyo every motion 
of the admirably steered boat. Now 
came his time. In a momont more wo 
should have been a wreck against that 
rugged rock, when suddenly he started 
to hia foet ; his cumbrous-looking dra- 
pery fell from around him like a veil. 
One instant, un infirm old man seemed 
cowering at our feet ; the next, a stal- 
wart, sinewy form, rose liko magic from 
his place. One moment he stood mo- 
tionless at tho bow, then plunged fear- 
lessly into tho torrent, emerged upon 
the threatening rock,»and received upon 
his naked shoulder a blow that might 
have felled a palm-tree : the very boat 
reeled from her collision with that iron 
man* who tiffnod her aside with dexte- 
rous strength, and then she floated 
round into a quiet bay, and was at rest. 
Tlie hero of a moment ago, again looked 
like a bale of blue and white cotton, 
lumbering the deck, except that he re- 
sumed his pipe, which had not been 
extinguished ; so sudden was the wholu 
transaction. ” 

Philco has been ever celebrated — 
how deservedly, the following extract 
may shew : — 

41 Wo came to Birbe, a sort of 
river-port for tho Pppor Nile, and pass- 
ing through a gorge in the rocky moun- 
tain, came suddenly and unexpectedly 
in view of Philu* ! the most unearthly, 
strange, wild, beautiful spot, I ever 
behold. No dreamer of tho mystical old 
times, when beauty, knowledge, and 1 
power, were realized on earth, ever 
pictured to himself a scene of wilder 
grandeur, and more perfect loveliness. 
All that 1 had read, or heard, or ima- 
gined of this wondrous scene, had left 
me unprepared for such a realization ; 
and if I add my own vain efforts at 
description to those that have preceded 
me, it is not in any hope of conveying a 
true impression to the reader. All round 
us towered up vaBt masses of gloomy 
rocks, piled ono upon the other in the 
wildest confusion ; some of them, as it 
were, skeletons of pyramids, others 
requiring only a few strokes of giant 
labour to form colossal statues that 
might have startled the Anakim. Here 
spreads a deep drift of silvery sand, 
fringed by rich verdure and purple blos- 
soms ; there, a grove of palms, inter- 
minglen with tho flowering acacia ; and 
then, through vistas of craggjif cliffs 
and plumy foliage, gleams a calm blue 
lake, with tho Sacred Island in the 


midst, green to the water's edge, except 
where the walls of the* old temple-city 
are reflected. Above those shrub-tangled 
and pillared banks were tall pyramids, 
columns airy, yet massive in their pro- 
portion; palms, and towers, and ter- 
races. Beyond the island, the lake 
glimmers through the rains, and the 
whole scene of peace and beauty is em- 
bosomed in a valley, frowned over by a 
girdle of nigged mountains, all scathed, 
and dark, and desolato. 

44 There was an air of repose, and 
awe, and perfect calm, over the whole 
region around, that suited well with the 
solemn purposes to which it was conse- 
crated ; ana I found myself asseverating 
its unrivalled beauty with the most 
solemn oath of ancient times, 4 by Him 
who sleeps in PliilcB 1* as if it were a 

solemn invocation now." 

• 

The passage of tho cataract is a 
service of some danger, it should seem. 
Here Ibrahim Pacha’s boat was lost f 
and his Rais and two slaves were 
drowned, one of them in saving liis 
master. Here Lord Lindsay's boat 
was wrecked, and Dr. Clarke’s met 
with the same fate. — The signal to 
start was impatiently waited for : — 

44 Now every arm is nerved, and 
every cyo is riveted on tho Rais of the 
cataracts, who stands on a pinnacle of 
the rock, waving his staff like the wnnd 
of an enchanter, who had invoked all 
that unearthly-looking crew to his assist- 
ance. He waited a little while for tho 
wind, which now came rustling up the 
river, and swayed his white beard and 
floating robes, as it filled our straining 
sails. Then, over the roar of the tor- 
rent, and the shooting of a thousand 
men, his voice was heard. 4 Yal lough 1* 
he cried, and made a gesture, as if he 
was going to do it all himself. That 
cry was answered by the dark crowd in 
a chorus of 4 Hayleo sah,' as they laid 
their brawny shoulders to tho rope, and 
made a rush forward. In wo pluuged, 
half buried in tho cataract, bat soon felt 
onrselves slowly ascending its steep, 
though every sight and sound was over- 
whelmed by the rush of waters, that 
foamed, and sparklSd oter, and thunp 
dered round ns. Some few minutes of 
convulsive struggle and intense sus- 

S onse, and There! we are past tho 
readed cataract, and floating calmly 
over the river, which is now uninter- 
rupted for two hundred miles. 

44 We paused a little while to take in 
our crew, and get out the Nile from onr 
boat, and then with swelling sails we 
glidod through a portal, as it were, of 
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gloomy rocks, that shuts in Ethiopia 
from the worl£. When we emerged 
from its shadows, the lovely lake and 
temple-crowned island of Philco opened 
on our view. We anchored under a 
grove of palm-trees close to our encamp- 
ment, and, leaving the servants and tne 
crew to replace the cargo, we embarked 
in a sort of wooden tray for the island. 
Our guide and ferryman was Abou Zeb, 
a very handsome and intelligent lad, of 
about sixteen, who is called the king of 
Philce. This title is accompanied with 
no idea of derision, but bestowed by tho 
simple people round with as much regard 
for nis prerogative, as if it were backed 
by the power of the Pharaohs. We 
were glad to find that hi* sable majesty 
had no residence, nor permitted any, on 
the Sacred Island ; though, soon after 
wc landed, some girls swam over with 
coins, and bead*, and other little com- 
modities for sale. As they emerged from 
the lake, like so many Neuhas, they 
merely wrung the water from their long, 
black hair, the sun, and their roft, 
smooth skins soon evaporating the drops 
that lingered oil their undulating forms. 
These girls wore no dress, except a 
narrow girdle of tassellcd leather round 
their loins ; and one or two had a slight, 
veil, which hung from her head over the 
shoulders ; this she wreathed into a most 
becoming turban before plunging into 
tho water. Notwithstanding the sim- 
plicity, to say the least of it, of this 
attire, these Nubian maidens wore a 
natural and graceful modesty, that in- 
vested it only with associations <V’ primi- 
tive purity, and Eve-liku innocence.” 

Proceeding upwards, the party* 
passed the second cataract ; where 
the river narrowed so much, that the 
sailors could at times find no footing on 
the crags. They would then fold their 
only garment on their head as a turban, 
and swim in files, drawing the boat- 
rope in their teeth : — 

“ After leaving this desert and this 
gorge, wo opened upon a broad, calm 
river, and a country which appeared to 
smile with verdure, in comparison to 
that whioh we had come from. As the 
river broadened, there appeared an island 
which would thttvd been beautiful any- 
where ; and hea|, was like a glimpse of 
paradise. Palm-groves waved over 
peaceful villages, greed lawns wero 
speckled with flocks and herds, luxu- 
riant corn-fields were parked off by light 
palings, melon gardens ran along the 
river s verdant border, which was flecked 
with their golden fruit and flower; 
groves of the lotc-trce and acacia, shel- 


tered the blossoming bean and lnpino 
from the sun, and the whole scene 
seemed full of peace and gentle pros- 
perity. 

“ As wo slowly glided past this Eden, 
the inhabitants came to tne water's edge 
to gaze upon the strangers ; little chil- 
dren, hand in hand, almost too small to 
grasp the other : an old man, with flow- # 
mg ocard and patriarchal robes, was 
leaning on a graceful girl, whose un- 
veiled limbs displayed a model of sym- 
metry : the few other people whom wo 
saw vt crc employed in some light labour, 
from which tlicy ran smilingly to watch 
our boat, as she glided away from a 
spot which, to this moment, appears to 
mo to have roalizt^l all that poets feign 
of the golden age. 

14 In little more than a fortnight, wc 
returned, and passed by that little isle 
again. Hell, let loose, <*mld scarcely 
hate wrought a more fearfyl change 
than that which presented itself. The 
cottages were blackened and recking 
ruins; the palm-trees were cut down, 
the gardens trampled and strewn with 
many a corpse, the dry corn burnt to 
the ground, the gentle natives all gone, 
and replaced by a fierce soldiery, who 
prowled about this harvest of misery, as 
if in search of further gleanings. Hosts 
were passing to and fro, busily convey- 
ing the little wealth of the islanders to 
the encampment, in the mainland, and 
returning with the horses and camels of 
the invaders to eat up the standing 
crops. And what has bocomo of the 
inhabitants ? those whom 1 had almost 
envied, as 1 past them by upon my r 
desert way. The men were, for tho 
most part, slain — and the less fortunato 
wore outcasts on the desert, or the 
mountain. The children were sold into 
slavery, the women became the prey of 
that demon soldiery, whoso arras nou» 
gleamed from every dark rock round ; 
and that gentle girl — where was she? 
My blood boiled with indignation; I 
cursed tho Pasha, his bloody policy, and 
the fiends who ministerod to it; and 
asked Mahmoud if he did not blush to 
belong to tho same race as the authors 
of this desolation? He shook his head, 
and said, 4 it was all God's will!* " 

But— notwithstanding all that lured 
them onward — after ascending a thou- 
sand miles from the sea 9 tne party 
began to turn their eyes northward 
again ; and the longing for sea-breezes 
and newspapers became at last too 
Btrong to be resisted. They wheeled 
about, and in a short time 'we find 
Mr. fWarburton at A1 Kahira (Cairo) 
again. Here, « England and the 


English" are in every one's month, 
and we find a remark occurring with 
respect to them, similar to one the 
author of Eothen {had already made, 
and well deserving the attention of 
reflecting men: — 

“ There is an evident expectation in 
^he public mind of Cairo that England 
must, sooner or later, take a leading 

E art in Egyptian politics ; and not only 
ere, but all over the East, every tra- 
veller, at all capable of conversing with 
the natives, constantly meets the ques- 
tion, ' When are the English coming ?' 
It would be difficult to trace the origin 
of this popular impression, which cer- 
tainly has net arisen irom any vapour- 
ing, politically or privately, on the part 
of the English. There are, moreover, 
no Englishmen in the Pasha’s service, 
except the sd^crintendeuts of the gar- 
dens at Ittiodu, and of the sugar plan- 
tations in the Said ; but Frenchmen 
abound in every department, from Sulei- 
man Pasha to the apothecaries' appren- 
tices in the female Rurgery. It was 
Fronchmcn who mado Egypt a naval 
power ; it was a Frenchman who orga- 
nized the army that all but overthrew 
the empire of Constantinople ; it was a 
Frenchman who made the magnificent 
docks at Alexandria ; and the celebrated 
engineer, who controls the destinies of 
Egypt by means of acting upon the in- 
undations of the Nile, is Nl. Linant. 

“ So it is, however, as every traveller 
will bear witness : England is expected 
a in the East , where, hitherto, she has 
"never planted a standard, except in 
defence of the Crescent, and the inte- 
grity of its dominions. That she will 
ever come forward to vindicate the 
Cross, where her best and bravest blood 
was shed in its defence six hundred years 
ago, is very problematical ; however, 
" Gold wins its way where angels might 
despair,' and the interests of India may 
obtain what the Sepulchre of Christ has 
been denied." 

Before leaving Egypt, Mr. War- 
burton sketches the life of Meheraet Ali 
in a very masterly manner — entering 
into detail, both personal and political, 
respecting this remarkable individual ; 
a man, who, by the stern assertion of 
his independence, his application to 
warlike purposes of unfructifying re- 
venues, nis creation of an army, and 
his annihilation of the Mamelukes— 
has placed himself “ in the front rank 
of history." 

Our traveller is next found, luring 
crossed the Levant from Egypt to 


Palestine ; and as his pen had invested 
“the river” with its own charm, so 
now does the Syrian desert ciaim our 
interest, as it is coloured by the vivid 
tinting of the tourist's pencil 

“ You are wakened in the morning by 
the song of birds, which your sleeping 
car, all regardless of the jackal's howl, 
or the ocean's roar throughout the night, 
yet recognizes as its expected summons. 
You fling off tho rough capote, your 
only covering, start from tne carpet, 
your only couch, and, with a plunge in- 
to the river or the sea, your toilet is 
made at once. 

11 Tho rainbow mists of morning are 
still heavy on the landscape while you 
pip your coffee; but, by tho time you 
Npring into your saddle, all is clear and 
bright, and you feel, as you press the 
sides of your eager hortfl*, and the stir- 
ring influence of morning buoys you up, 
as if fatigue could never come. The 
breeze, full of flowery smells ud songs 
of birds, blusters merrily rffiid your 
turban, as you gallop to the summit 
of some hill, to watch the Syrian 
sunrise spreud in glory over Lebanon, 
Hcrmon, or Mount Carmel. Meanwhile, 
your tent is struck ; your various lug- 
gage packed upon the horses, with a 
completeness and celerity that only the 
wandering Arab can attain to, and a 
heap of ashes alone remains to mark 
the Bite of your transient home. 

“ Your cavalcade winds slowly along 
the beaten path, but you have many a 
castled erag, or woody glen, or lonely 
ruin to explore* and your untiring Arab 
courser seems ever fresh and vigorous 
as when he started. Occasionally, yon 
t meet some traveller armed to the teeth, 
who inquires news of the road you have 
come, and perhaps relates some marvel- 
lous adventuro from which lie has just 
escaped. lie bristles like a porcupine 
with a whole armoury of pistols, dag- 
gers, and yataghans, but nis first and 
parting salutation is that of ( Peace 1' 
In no country of tho world is that gentle 
word so often used, or so little under- 
stood 

“ Well, then, some khan, or convent, 
or bubbling spring marks your resting- 
place during the burning noon ; and 
you are. soon again in motion, with all 
the exhilaration of a* second morning. 
Your path is as varied as your thoughts ; 
now, over slippery crags, upon some 
view-commanding mountain's brow ; 
now, atanp verdant valleys, or through 
some ravine where the winter-torrent 
was the last passenger. Oleanders in 
rich bloom are scattered over the green 
turf; your horse treads odours out of a 
carpet of wild flowers ; strange birds 
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of brilliant plumage are darting from 
bough to bougl} of the wild myrtle and 
lemon tree ; lizards are gleaming among 
the rocks ; and the wide sea is so calm, 
and bright, and mirror-like, that the 
solitary ship upon its bosom seems sus- 
pended, like Mahomet's coffin, between 
two skies. 

“ All this time, too, you are travel- 
ling in the steps of prophets, conquerors, 
ana apostles; perhaps aloug the very 
path which the Saviour trod. * What 
is yonder village ?' Nazareth.' 4 What 
is yonder lake? 1 4 The sea of Galilee.’ 
None but he who has heard these an- 
swers from a native of Palestine^ can 
understand their thrilling sound. 

44 But evening approaches ; your 
horse’s step is as free, but less clastic 
than fourteen hours ago. Some way-side 
khan, or village, affords a sort of secu- 
rity for the night’s encampment ; but, 
more frequently a fountain or a river's 
bank is the only inducement that decides 
you to h^tf up your hand. Suddenly, at 
the signphic horses stop ; down comes 
the luggage ; and, by the time you have 
unbridled and watered your horse, a 
carpet is spread on the green turf, and 
a fire is already blazing. As you fling 
yourself on the hard couch of earth, 
with a sensation of luxury, one of your 
attendants presents you with the sooth- 
ing chibouque, while another hands a 
tiny cup of coffee, which at once re- 
stores tone to your system, and cnablos 
you to look out upon the lovely sunset 
with absorbing satisfaction. Meanwhile, 
your tent has risen silently over you ; 
the baggage is arranged in a crescent 
form round the door; the horses are 
picketted in front. Your simple meal 
is soon despatched, and a quiet stroll 
by moonlight concludes the day. Then, ' 
wrapped in your capote, you fling your- 
self once more upon your carpet, place 
your pistols under your saddle-pillow, 
and are soon lost in such sleep as only 
the care-free traveller knows." 

Journeying on in such a daily rou- 
1 tine, at length the traveller stands be- 
fore the city of Zion : — 

44 It was indeed Jerusalem — and had 
the Holy City risen before us in its 

& could noj^have created deeper^emo- 
tion, or beSi gazed at more earnestly, 
and with intenser interest." 

44 The whole cavalcade paused simul- 
taneously when Jerusalem appeared in 
view ; the greater number fell upon their 
knees, anil laid their foreheads in the 
dust, whilst a profound silence, more 
impressive than the loudest acclama- 


tions, prevailed over all. Even the 
Moslem guideB and servants, folding 
their arms on their bosoms, gazed re- 
verently on what was to them also a 
holy city, and recalled to my mind the 
pathetic appeal of their forefather Esau 
— 4 Hast thou not a blessing for me, 
also, O my Father ?* ’’ 

44 Apart from all associations, the first 
view of Jerusalem is a striking one. A 
brilliant and unchequered sunshine has 
something mournful in it, when all that 
it shines upon is utterly desolate and 
drear. Not a tree or green spot is vi- 
sible ; no sign of life breaks the solemn 
silence ; no smile of nature’s gladness 
over varies the Ctern scenery around. 
The flaming, monotonous sunshine 
above, and the pale, distorted, rocky 
wastes beneath, realise but too faith- 
fully the prophetic picld^c — ‘ Thy sky 
shall be brass, and thy land shall be 
iron.’ 

44 To the right and left, as far as the 
eye can roach, vaguo undulations of 
colourless rocks extend to the horizon. 
A broken and desolate plain in front is 
bounded by a wavy, bat tl emeu tod wall, 
over which towers frown, and minarets 
peer, and mosque-domes swell ; inter- 
mingled with church-turret and an in- 
distinguishable moss of terraced roofs. 
High over the city, to the left, rises the 
Mount of Olives ; and the distant hills of 
Moab, almost mingling with the sky, 
afford a background to the striking 
picture. 

44 There was something Btartlingly 
new and strange in that wild, shadow- 
less landscape ; the clear outlines of the 
hills, and the city walls so colourless, 
yet so well defined against the naked 
sky, gave to the whole a most unreal 
appearance ; it resembled rather an im- 
mense engraving than any thing ifhich 
nature and nature’s complexion had to 
do with. 

44 1 am not sure that this stern scenery 
did not present the only appearance 
that would not have disappointed expec- 
tation. It was unlike any thing elso on 
earth — so blank to the eye, yet so full 
of meaning to the heart ; every moun- 
tain round is familiar to the memory ; 
even yon blasted fig-tree has its voice, 
and the desolation that surrounds us 
bears its silent testimony to its fearful 
experiences. The plain upon which wo 
stand looks like the arena of mighty 
struggles in times gone by— struggles 
in which all the mighty nations of the 
earth took part, and in which Nature 
herself seems to have shared, v. 

4< rEach of our party had waited for 
the "other to finish his devotions, and 
seemed to respect each pilgrim’s f uelings 
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with a Christian courtesy, perhaps in- 
spired by the spot. At length, all had 
risen from their genuflexions and pros- 
trations, and we moved slowly forward 
over the rugged yet slippery path which 
human feet nad worn in the solid rock. 
Countless had been the makers of that 
path — Jebusites, Hebrews, Chaldeans, 
Assyrians, Egyptians, Romans, Sara- 
cens, Crusaders, and pilgrims from 
every country under heaven.” 

To attempt to follow our author in 
his lengthened survey of the holy city 
and its environs, would drive us be- 
yond our limits; and so much has 
been said of that sacred locality by 
others, that the omission will be the 
less felt. We are bound, however, to 
remark, that although many have been 
more accurate and painstaking in their 
research, and perhaps better furnished 
with the special information necessary 
to institute it effectually, none have 
possessed greater power of language 
to describe things actually seen, and 
emotions actually felt ; and, let us add, 
none have known how to assume a more 
respectfully reverential tone in the pre- 
sence of things sacred ; and this is a 
circumstance which must ever fix the 
superiority of this author over that of 
Eotlien, upon subjects such as these. 
In the deep levity of the latter — if we 
may use words which seem a paradox 
—is concealed amidst the very bright- 
a ness of the wit, something that shocks 
* and offends us. It is too indiscrimi- 
nately pervading — it is a garment 
never put off, even where reverence 
requires it — a plumed headgear, un- 
doffed in the most august presence. 
How different from War burton’s na- 
tural and honest pleasantry 1 which re- 
lieves the seriousness of travel, just 
where the mind and spirits need relax- 
ation most, and may most becomingly 
and harmlessly indulge in it ; and is ever 
ready to give way to the gush of ge- 
nuine emotion, or the burst of un- 
feigned piety, if it be but called 
• forth by the slightest sight, sound, or 
thought that breathes with solemn 
import. Indeed, the severest animad- 
version on the " Eothen" style is con- 
tained in the following few words, 
which escape our author on die occa- 
sion of the absurd relics shown, and 
the legends told him by the monks of 
Jerusalem : — 

“ It is difficult to speak of such Ihiugs 


gravely ; and yet 1 would not have ono 
light fueling or expression intermingled 
with the solemn subjects of which this 
chapter attempts to treat. When we 
visit Marathon or Salainis, it would 
shame us to bo insensible of their heroic 
associations; and the pilgrim who can 
scoff within the walls of Jerusalem does 
himself at least as little credit in the 
choico of sensations that he may give 
way to." 

On leaving? Bethlehem, our author 
missed his faithful servant Nicola, and 
rode back along the road shouting out 
his game, which the echoing hills took 
up, and carried far away. There was 
no sign of him 

“ l galloped back to Bcthlehom, and 
the governor not being wsiblc, I enlisted 
some volunteers in the pursuit ; 1 then 
went in search of the bishop, to request 
that his mounted servants mu^ht assist 
me. He wub in the conv^B chapel, 
and, hurried us 1 was, I paused for a 
moment to contemplate the scene that 
revealed itself as I drew aside tho tape- 
stry that hung across the doorway. 

“ The altar biased with gold, and the 
light of the consecrated lamps showed 
richly on its embroidered velvet drapery. 
The Superior of the convent, with a 
reverend grey board falling over his 
dark purple robes, had his right hand 
raised in tho attitude of declamation, 
while tho bishop, in his black dress, 
would have been scarcely visible in the 
gloom, but foitthe white drapery of the 
lady his daughter, who leant upon his 
arm, and followed with her eves the 
arguments of each speaker. The sud- 
den change, from excitement, and hard 
riding, and crowded streets, and eager 
voices, to that calm, solemn chapel 
scene, was so imposing, that I almost 
forgot my haste m its contemplation ; 
but the clank of sword and spur broke 
dissonant ly into tho conversation of the 
churchmen. They turned to me with 
anxious and kind attention, and tho 
bishop immediately placed his groom 
and janissary at my disposal. 

“1 did not wait while the servants 
were arming themselves and mounting ; 
but, leaving directions for them to try 
the Jerusalem road, <ond directing some 
Armed citizens, who pressed eagerly to 
be employed, to disperse themselves over 
the neighbouring hills, I rode away to 
the ill-favoured village, in the direction 
of which my servant had been last seen. 
This place bore an evil character in the 
country ; it sold little but wine and 
spirits, and bought nothing, yet it was 
walled round as carefully as if it con- 
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tamed the most respectable and valuable 
community. # 

“ Unwearied as in the morning, my 
gallant maro dashed awuy over the 
rocky valley, exulting in her strength 
and speed. Sho pressed against the 
powerful Mameluke bit, os if its curb 
were but a challenge, and it was only 
by slackening the rein that she could 
be induced to pause over some precipi- 
tous descent, or tangled copse; then 
tossing her proud head, she would burst 
awajy again like a greyhound from the 

“Her hoofs soon struck fire out of 
the flinty streets of the unpopular, vil- 
lage; few people appeared there, und 
those few seemed to nave just come in 
from the country, for every man earned 
a musket, and wore a knife in his sash. 
They answered sulkily to my inquiries, 
and said that not horseman had entered 
their village for many a day. 

“ 1 now saw that it was useless to 
seek furfur until daylight, and pushed 
on towiflPa different gate from that 
by which Inad entered. A steep street, 
whose only pavement was the living 
rook, led down to this ; as 1 cantered 
along, I could see a group of dark 
figures standing under the archway, 
and the two nearest of the party had 
crossed their spears to arrest my pas- 
sage. I could not have stopped if 1 
would ; neither the custom of the coun- 
try, nor the circumstances of the case, 
required much ceremony ; so, shouting 
to them to clear the way, I gave spurs 
to my eager steed, and burst through 
them as if 1 was 4 switching a rasper.* 
The thin spears cracked like twigs; 
the mob rebounded to the right and left, 
against the wall; and, though they 
were all armed, mine was the only steel 
that gleamed, as a fellow rushed for- 
ward to seize my bridle. The next 
momeut my mare chested him, and sent 
him spinning and tangled in his long, 
blue gown, while we shot forth into the 
open moonlight, and, turning round a 
pile of ruins, wero in a moment hidden 
from their view.' 4 

• * a . .. ■■ 

41 1 now hold on my way for Bethlehem, 
when, at a turn of the path, I came 
suddenly upon an armed party. They 
roved to be only pome Bethlehemites, 
owever, whir had come out to inform 
me that my Arvant was found. They 
would scarcely believo th&t 1 had been 
in and out of that 4 den of lubbers,’ as 
they harshly called the village I had 
been just visiting, and, at the sRme 
time, requested a reward for their ser- 
vices. A few minutes afterwards I 
found my unfortunate dragoman at the 
convent, pale and trembling, and lean- 


ing against his foaming horse, while a 
crowd of men, women, and children, 
were listening, with open mouths and 
eyes, to his adventures.” 

Other adventures of a less exciting, 
though equally romantic cast, enli- 
vened the monotony of existence in 
Palestine. The Jews of Jerusalem, 
it appears, are very partial to foreign- 
ers, particularly to the English : — 

“ I introduced myself to a venerable 
and noble-looking Hebrew in tho street 
one day, by asking my way to the Pool 
of llczekiah, whither he courteously 
accompanied me, and afterwards invited 
me to his house. We entered by a very 
humble doorway Horn the silent street, 
and, passing through a dark gallery of 
some length, entered a large apartment, 
which equalled in oriental luxury any 
that 1 had yet seen. Tfie ceiling was 
slightly arched, and crusted 'with sta- 
lactites of purple and gold, that ap- 
peared to have oozed out from some 
rich treasury above. The walls were of 
panelled cedar, or some such dark and 
fragrant wood, exquisitely carved ; and 
curtains of Damascus silk were gathered 
into thick folds between pilasters of ce- 
dar, polished, yet rugged with rich 
carving. The windows were without 
glass, but the foliage of some orange 
trees softened the sunshine into a deli- 
cious gloom, lending all the effect of 
painted glass, with the addition of a 

r 'ver, which added coolness to its 
do. The furniture was simple, as 
is customary in the East, and consisted 
only of divans, or wide silken cushions, 
ranged round tho walls, but little ele- 
vated above tho floor. This was of 
* marble mosaic, wrought into floral em- 
blems, such as bells, pomegranates, &c. 
with a white marble basin of clear 
water in tho midst. A rich, tufted car- 
et, in which tho foot sank as in a mea- 
ow, was spread in each corner of the 
upper end ; and loaving our slippers on 
the marble floor, we took our soat on 
the divan. When seated, my host laid 
his hand upon his breast, and repeated 
his welcomes. He then clapped his 
hands; and pipes — an unnBual luxury 
among the Jews — were brought by two 
little black slaves, with white tunics and 
scarlet caps. They retired, and we 
smoked the pipe of repose in sach luxury 
and calm, as my troubled pilgrimage 
had seldom known till then. I should 
have supposed myself in some Pasha's 
seraglio, but for the gabardine and 
dark turban of my host, and that firm 
look of lofty determination that Vs to be 
seen on every Hebrew brow, undimmed 
by thwdisasters and degradations of two 
thousand years. 
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“ My entertainer spoke with respect 
of Bishop Alexander, and of tho other 
missionaries : he said he cave them 
credit for the host motives, hut that it 
was all in vain to hope to proselytize 
his people. * Tho Romans/ ho added 
with enthusiasm, * could not condemn 
Manlius in sight of the Capitol, and the 
Hill of Zion is not a likely spot for a 
Jew to forsake the faith of his forefa- 
thers.’ * The Christians do not honour 
Zion less,’ I observed, ‘because they 
also point to Calvary. They go with 
you hand in hand as far as regards this 
world's sacred history, and far beyond 
ou then, into a heaven which you have 
oped for from the days of Abraham, 
and which you will not receive, because 
different from that winch you liavo ex- 
pected.’ 

“ The dark eyes of the Hebrew lite- 
rally gloweds between his grey and 
shaggy eyebrows, as he raised hu arm 
in vehement gesticulation, that con- 
trasted strangely with the repose of tho 
rest of his draperied figure. * English- 
man l 1 he exclaimed, in a voice tliaL 
seemed to gurgle from his heart, * you 
know not what you say.’ Suddenly the 
door opened, tin; tapestry that hung 
over it was moved aside by a beautiful 
rounded arm on which jewels gleamed, 
and there stepped forth a female form, 
which fascinated my attention us if it 
had been a vision. Imagine a Rebecca, 
in all the chastened pomp of dress and 
beauty, that Sir W alter Scott has 
painted with such vivid words — even 
such she stood before inc, a glorious 
■ embodiment of all the best attributes of 
her pure and noble race. Such might 
Eve herself have 1 been, so might 1 i<t 
daughters have looked when angels 
sought their mortal love. Miriam, Joel, 
Judith, and the gentle Ruth, all the 
heroic spirits of Judah's line, might 
have been represented under that form, 
(but not the Maid Mother.) I know 
not how she was dressed, I scarce know 
how she looked ; but I have a memory 
before my eyes that seems still to con- 
fuse, as it dazzled then. 

“ I only remember a light gauzy 
turban, with a glittering fringe falling 
gracefully over the shoulder ; masses of 
black and shining hair, that made tho 
forehead and delicately browned check 
look as fair as a Circassian's; if a 
thought of luxury hovered upon the 
richly rosy mouth, it was awed into 
admiration by tho largo dark eyes, so 
fearless, yet so modest, glancing round 
as if they read a meaning in every thing, 
and every where, yet calm and self- 
possessml in their consciousness of 
power. i 

“ She carried a little tray, on which, 


I believe, were sweetmeats and sherbets, 
and bent gracefully forward to offer her 
refreshments. 1 started*to my feet, and 
addressed to her Borne words in Italian, 
to which she only replied with a shake 
of her head, and a faint smile : she then 
drew back, while her sister, whom I 
had not noticed until now, came for- 
ward with another tray, containing I 
know not what. I was rather bewil- 
dered by the whole scene, and felt that 
I was embarrassing, by not accepting 
the hospitalities of my fair hostesses, 
while a quiet smile played over the fea- 
tures of my venerable host. I need not 
say,l was very anxious to make the 
most of this rare opportunity of seeing 
the daughters of Israel in their own 
home; yet I confess I experienced a 
sensation of relief when the Jewish 
maidens retired, and 1 was left again 
alone with my entertainer. Controversy 
was now out of tho question. We 
avoided the subject by mutual consent ; 
and, feeling the Eastern restraint which 
prevented me from alluding iff the sub- 
ject then uppermost in my mind, I only 
asked whether he considered that there 
was a perceptible increase in the number 
of his people at present in Jerusalem. 
He replied, ' that tho timo was not yet 

arrived.* 

But I must ask you to excuse my 
taking leave of you, unless you would 
wish to accompany me to our synagogue, 
whither I am now obliged to go. 

■“We passed out through the dark 
passage and the mean gate, into the 
dirty street, and afterwards, when I 
sought that hfiu.se again, I could not 
even identify it among the squalid dwell- 
ings with which it was surrounded. Nor 
did I ever see my host after I parted 
* from him at the door of the synagogue.” 

This chapter upon " the Jews," in- 
deed, is one of the most interesting in 
the volumes, and in its strength, truth, 
and spirit, presents a striking contrast 
to that melancholy outburst of national 
and constitutions vanity which start- 
led the reader of " Comngsby" in the 
self-vindication of Sidonia ; in which 
the Israelite raised his snaky head for 
once in proud and curling defiance, 
and indulged his serpentine malignity 
in one long hiss at the whole Gentile 
world. Mr. Warburjon concludes his 
notices of themation thus 

u I will not dwell longer on this sub- 
ject; tho Jew has no relation with 
either the Crescent or the Cross, and 
would scarcely belong to my subject, 
bat for his enmity against both. Tho 
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quarter of the city that liis people oc- 
cupies lies between our churcn on Zion, 
and the mosque of Omar, on Mount 
Moriah, typical of his own position. It 
is something vindicatory of his charac- 
ter that the same obstinacy with which 
he rejected the Gross has been extendod 
to the Crescent, which glitters over his 
humble dwelling, unattractive to him, 
except perhaps from the gilding that 
adorns it. 

“ The Jew should be seen at Jerusa- 
lem. There, if the missionary or the 
political economist can make little out 
of him, he is at least a striking speci- 
men of man. 

“ In tho dark-robed form that lingers 
thoughtfully among the tombs in the 
Valley of Johoshaphat, or bends with 
black turban to the ground at the 
• Place of Wailing,* you seem to behold 
a Destiny incarnate. That fierce, dark 
eye, and nobi( brow ; that mcdallic 
profile, that has been transmitted unim- 
paired through a thousand generations 
and a thousand climates ; these aro 
nature^ own illustrations, and vindicate 
old history. 

“ Thou son of a perverse, but mighty 
generation; thou chosen, yet accursed 
of heaven; homeless throughout the 
world, yet u dweller in all its cities; 
treasurer of the dross, man worships, 
yet despised by its bigots ; thou inlia- 
oitest the proudest palaces, and the must 
sordid huts; thou art welcomed in the 
cabinets of kings, and hooted in tho 
haunts of tho destitute. 

“ Thy destiny, that has been so far 
fulfilled, must yet be gloriously com- 
pleted. Thy wanderings over the world 
shall have an end, like the wandering in 
the desert, by which thou wert first 
disciplined, ana made fit for freedom : 

“ ‘ And we shall see ye go — hear ye return 
Bupeopllng the old solitudes.' " 

1 Here our author leaves Palestine — 
reluctantly, as we leave Atm. Wo 
have derived much instruction as well as 
leasure from his volumes. He cAnnot 
ut become a most popular writer ; and 
Bhould he direct his talents to the Ro- 
mance or Historic fiction* we dare ven- 
ture to pronounce a brilliant and decided 
success. He has most of the sterling 
material required, but so lamentably 
wanting in nuuiy of those writers who ac- 
tually do hold a certain measure of pub- 
lic favour at the preseifl day — a ready 
flow of ideas, a smooth and finished dic- 
tion, considerable powers of scene-paint- 
ing and illustration, and a happy vein 
of humour. But he has qualities even 
rarer yet ; a manliness of thought and 


expression — n firm adherence to what- 
ever is high-souled and honourable, 
without oue particle of that dap-trap 
sentiment, so popular a cant among 
us. There are books which we read 
without bestowing even a passing 
thought upon their authors. We care 
not for the fashion of their minds, 
their sentiments, or their feelings, bo- 
und the record they have submitted 
efore us. Such is not the case with 
the present volumes. The narrative 
of personal adventure, bo gracefully 
interwoven with the main business of 
the journey, suggest traits and cha- 
racteristics of the writer, giving an 
additional interest to his story, for the 
sake of the teller. Yet never for a 
moment does the traveller usurp the 
attention, which should be directed to 
the wonderful land through which he 
journeys. Let his theme be a great 
one, and for it alone has lie ears and 
eyes — and the higher and more poetic 
the ' subject, the more elegant and 
spirit-stirring arc his descriptions, 

These urc not gifts to be lavished on 
a first work, and left in disuse ever 
after. Such are not the weapons to 
sleep in rust. It is therefore with a 
hearty good will, we welcome Mr. 
Warbur ton’s appearance in the world 
of letters. If there be a fault in the 
general character of the work, os it 
affects our minds, at least, it consists, 
we think, in the too rapid transition 
from one shade of feeling and style to ’ 
another—from the grave to the gay — 
the sublime to the ridiculous. But 
are not these all evidences of what wo 
have asserted — the overflowing abun- 
dance of mental resources, which need 
not husbanding. A wealth to - * be 
squandered, since it seems inexhausti- 
ble. Time, and the greater practice 
of the pen, may teach him to adjust 
his materials with nice artist-like skill ; 
but even this success will be purchased 
by the cost of much of the freshness 
and warmth of feeling so beautifully 
displayed in theso volumes. 

We look with hope and with confi- 
dence to his re-appearance in print, 
and without one passing fear that his 
future efforts will falsify our prediction 
concerning him. He has every ele- 
ment of success, and whatever be the 
faults and follies of our day, there 
never was a' period when a more 
hearty welcome waited on him, who 
combines genius with goodness. 
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The English ore a lord-loving people, 
there's no doubt of it, was the reflec- 
tion I could not help making to myself, 
on hearing the commentaries pro- 
nounced by my fellow travellers in the 
North- Midland, on a passenger who 
had just taken his departure from 
amongst us. He was a middle-aged 
man, of very prepossessing appearance, 
with a slow, distinct, and somewhat 
emphatic mode of speaking. He had 
joined freely and affably in the conver- 
sation of the party, contributing his 
share in the obsenations made upon 
the several topics discussed, and always 
expressing himself suitably and to the 
purpose ; and although these ure gifts 
I am by no means ungrateful enough 
to hold cheaply, vet neither was I pre- 
pared to hear such an universal burst of 
panegyric as followed his exit. 

“ The most agreeable man — so 
affable, so unaffected." 

“ Always listened to with such re- 
spect in the Upper House." 

“ Splendid place — Treddleton — 
• eighteen hundred acres, they say, in 
the demesne — such a deer park too." 

“ And what a collection of Van- 
dykes P 

“ The Duke has a very high opinion 
of his ” 

“ Income — cannot be much under 
two hundred thousand, I should say." 

Such tfid such like were the frag- 
mentary comments upon one, who^ in- 
vested of so many claims upon the 
jeyact and gratitude of his country 
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bred and somewhat agreeable gentle* 
man. To have refused sympathy with a 
feeling so general would have been to 
argue myself a member of the anti- 
corn law league, the repeal association, 
or some similarly minded institution, 
so that 1 joined in the grand chorus 
around, and manifested the happiness 
I experienced in common with the 
rest, that a lord had travelled in our 
company, and neither asked us to sit 
on the bbiler, npr on the top of the lug- 
gage, but actually spoke to us and inter- 
changed sentiments, ob though we were 
even intended by Providence for such 
• communion. One little round-faced 
man, with a smooth cheek devoid of 
beard, a pair of twinkling grey eyes, 
and a light brown wig, did not, how- 
ever, contribute his suffrage to the 
measure thus triumphantly carried, but 
sat with a very peculiar kind of simper 
on his mouth, and with his head turned 
towards the window as though to avoid 
observation. He, I say, said nothing, 
but there was that in tne expression of 
his features that said — “ I differ from 
you," as palpably, as though he had 
spoken it out in words. • 

The theme once started was not 
soon dismissed^ each seemed to vie 
with his neighbour in his knowledge 
of the habits and opinions of the titled 
orders, and a number of pleasant little 
pointless stories were tola of the nobi- 
lity, which, if I could only remember and 
retail here, would show the amiable feel- 
ing theyentertainforthehappineflsof all 
the world, and how glad they are when 
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every one has enough to eat, and there's 
, no "leader" in "the Times " about the 
distress in the manufacturing? districts. 
The round-faced man eyed the speakers 
in turn, but never uttered a word, and 
it was plain that he was falling very 
low in the barometer of public opinion, 
from his incapacity to contribute a single 
noble anecdote, even though the hero 
should be only a lord mayor, when 
suddenly he said — 

“ There was rather a queer sort of 
thing happened to me the last time 1 
went the Nottingham circuit.” 

" Oh, do you belong to that circuit," 
said a thin-faced old man in spectacles. 
" Do you know Fitzroy Kelly V" 

" Is he in the hardware line ? There 
was a chap of that name travelled for 
Tingle and Crash, but he’s done up, I 
thina . he forged a bill of exchange in 
Manchester, and is travelling now in 
another line of business.” 

" 1 mean the eminent lawyer, sir — 

I know nothing of bagmen.” 

" They're ragmen too,” replied the 
other, with a little chuckling laugh, 
" and pretty samples of honesty they do 
hawk about with them, as 1 hear ; but 
no offence, gentlemen — I'm a C. G. 
myself.” 

"A what?” said three or four to- 
gether. 

"A commercial gentleman. in the 
tape, bobbin, and twist lfcie, for llundle. 
Trundle, and Winningspin's house, one 
of the oldest in the trade.” 

Here was a tumble down with a , 
vengeance I from the noble Earl of— 
heaven knows what and where, Knight 
of the Garter, Grand Cross of the 
Bath, Knight of St. Patrick, to a mere 
C. G. — a commercial gentleman, tra- 
velling in the tape, bobbin, and twist 
line for the firm of Rundle, Trundle, 
and Winningspin, of Leeds. The 
operation of steam condensing by let- 
ting in a stream of cold water, was the 
only simile 1 can find for the sudden 
revulsion, and as many plethoric sobs, 
Bhrugs, and^ grunts issued from the 
party, as though they represented an 
engine unffer like circumstances ; all 
the aristocratic associations were put 
to flight at once ; it seemed profane to 
remember the Peerage in Buch com- 
pany, and a general silence ensued, 
qaen turning from time to time an 
look towards the little bagman, 
"mal-apropos” speech had routed 
their illustrious allusions. 


Somewhat tired of the stiff and un- 
comfortable calm that succeeded, I 
ventured in a very meek and insinu- 
ating tone to remind the little man of 
the reminiscence he had already begun, 
when interrupted by the unlucky ques- 
tion os to his circuit. 

“ Oh l it ain't much of a story,” said 
he ; "I shouldn't wonder if the same 
kind of thing happens often — mayhap 
too, the gentlemen would not like to 
hoar it, though they might after all, 
for thore's a Duke in it.” 

There was that in the easy simpli- 
city with which he said these words, 
vouching for his good temper, which 
propitiated at once the feelings of the 
others, and after a few half-expressed 
apologies, for having atready inter- 
rupted him, they begged ho wo jld kindly 
relate the incident to which lie alluded. 

" It is about four years since,” said 
he, “ 1 was then in the printed calico 
way for a house in Nottingham ; busi- 
ness was not very good, my commission 
nothing to boast of— cotton looking 
down — nothing lively but quilted wool- 
lens, so that 1 generally travelled in 
the third class train. It wasn't plea- 
sant to be sure ; the company at the 
best of times, a pretty considerable 
sprinkling of runaway recruits, prison- 
ers going to the assizes, and wounded 
people run over by the last train ; but 
it was cheap, and that suited me. 
Well, one morning 1 took my ticket as 
usual, and was about to take my place, 
when 1 found every carriage was full, 
there was not room for my little port- 
manteau in one of them, and so I 
wandered up and down while th^bell 
was ringing, shoving my ticket into 
every one's face, and swearing I would 
bring the case before Parliament, if 
they did not put on a special train for 
my own accommodation, when a smart- 
looking chap called out to one of the 
porters — 

" ‘ Put that noisy little devil in the 
coupe, there's room for him there.' 

"And so, they whipped my legs from 
under me, and chucked me in, banned 
the door, and said * Go on and just 
as if the whole thing was waiting for 
a commercial traveller to make It all 
right, away went the train at twenty 
miles an hour. When 1 had time to 
look around, I perceived that ‘I had a 
fellow-traveller, rather tall and gentle- 
manly, with a sallow face ana dark 
whiskers; he wore a brown upper 
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coat, all covered with velvet — the col- 
lar, the breasts, and even the cuffs — 
and I perceived that he had a pair of 
fur shoes over his boots — signs of one 
who liked to make himself comfortable. 
He was reading ‘theMorningChronicle* 
and did not desist as I entered, so that 
1 had abundant time to study every 
little peculiarity of his personal ap- 
pearance unnoticed by him. 

“ It was plain from a number of 
littlo circumstances, that he belonged 
to that class in life, who have, so to 
say, the sunny side of existence. The 
handsome rings, whigh sparkled on his 
fingers, the massive gold snuff hox, 
which he coolly dropt into the pocket 
of the carriage, the splendid repeater, 
by which he'checked the speed of the 
train, a/ though to intimate you had 
better not be behind time with 
made me heave an involuntary sigh 
over that strange but universal law of 
Providence, by which the goods of for- 
tune arc so unequally distributed. For 
about two hours we journeyed thus, 
when at last my companion who had 
opened in succession some half dozen 
newspapers, and after skimming them 
slightly, thrown them at his feet, turned 
to me, and said — 

11 ‘ Would you like to see the morn- 
ing papers, sir?' — pointing as he spoke 
with a kind of easy indifference to the 
pile before him. * There's ‘The Chro- 
nicle,' ‘Times,* ‘ Globe,' ‘ Sun,* and 
‘Examiner’ — take your choice, sir.' 

“And with that, he yawned, stretched^ 
himself, and letting down the glass, 
looked out ; thereby turning his back 
on me, and not paying the slightest 
attention to the grateful thanks, by 
which I accepted his offer. 

“ ‘ Devilish haughty,’ thought I — 
‘shouldn’t wonder if he was one of 
the great mill owners here — great 
swells they are I hear.’ 

«“ Ah I you read ‘ The Times,* I per- 
ceive,’ said he, turning round, and fix- 
ing a steadfast and piercing look on 
me 5 ‘you read * The Times’ — a rascally 
paper, an infamous paper, sir, a dis- 
honest paper. Their opposition to the 
new poor law is a mere trick, and their 
Bupport of the Peel party a contemp- 
tible change of principles.’ 

“ Lord! how I wished I had taken 
up ( Tne Chronicle I would have paid 
a week’s subscription to have been able 
to smuggle ‘ The Examiner’ into my 
hand at that moment. 


“ * I'm a Whig, sir,'* said he ; ‘ and 
neither ashamed nor afraid to 
the avowal — a Whig of the old Charles 
Fox school — a Whig who understands 
how to combine the happiness of the 
people with the privileges of the aris- 
tocracy.’ 

4 ‘ And as he spoke he knitted his 
brows, and frowned at me, as though 
I were Jack Cade bent upon pulling 
down the Church, and annihilating 
the monarchy of these realms. 

' ‘“You may think differently,' con- 
tinued he ; ‘ I perceive you do — never 
mind, have tho manliness to avow your 
opinions. You may Bpeak freely to 
one who is never in the habit of 
concealing his own; indeed I flatter 
myself that they are pflatty well known 
by this time.' 

“ ‘ Who can he be ?' thought I. * Lord 
John is a little man — Lord Melbourne 
is a fat otic ; can it be Lord Normanby ? 
or is it Lord Ilowick ?' and so I went 
on to myself, repeating the whole Whig 
Peerage, and then coming down to the 
Lower House, I went over every name 
I could think of, down to the lowest 
rung of the ladder, never stopping till 
1 came to the member for Sudbury. 

“ * It aint him,' thought 1 ; ‘he has 
a lisp, and never could have such a 
fine coat as that.' 

“ ‘ Have you considered, sir,’ said 
he, ‘ where your Toryism will lead you 
to ; have you reflected that you of the 
middle class — 1 presume you belong 
to that order.* 

“ I bowed, and muttered something 
about printed cottons. 

“ ‘ Have you considered that by un- 
justly denying the rights of the lower 
orders, under the impression that you 
are preserving the prerogative of the 
Throne, that you are really undermin- 
ing our order.’ 

“ ‘ God forgive us,’ ejaculated I. 

‘ 1 hope we are not.’ 

“ « But you are,’ said he ; ‘ it is 
you, and others like you, who will not 
see the anomalous jsocial condition of 
our country. You m&e no conces- 
sions until wrung from you; you 
yield nothing except extorted by force; 
the finances of the country are in a 
ruinous condition — trade stagnated.' 

“ ‘ Quite true,’ said I; ‘Wriggles 
and Briggs stopt payment on Tues- 
day ; there won’t be one and four- 
pence in tbe pound.’ 

« ! D— n Wriggles and Briggs’ said 
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be ; « don't talk to me of some con- 
temptible cottoh-spinner— ' 

** 9 They were in the hardware line 
—plated dish-covers, japan% and 
bronze fenders.' 

w « Confound their fenders !' cried he 
again ; 0 it is not with such grubbing 
fabricators of frying-pans and fire- 
irons I speaks it is of the trade of 
this mighty nation— our exports, our 
imports-— our colonial trade — our fo- 
reign trade — our trade with the East — 
our trade with the West — our trade 
with the Hindoos — our trade with £ho 
Esquimaux.' 

99 9 He's secretary for the Colonies, 
he has the whole thing at his finger- 

ends.' 

99 9 Yes, sir,* said he, with another 
frown, *our trade with the Esquimaux.’ 

99 9 Bears are pretty brisk, too,’ said 
I; ‘but foxes is foiling — there will 
be no stir in squirrels till near spring. 
1 heard it myself from Snaggs, who is 
in that line.’ 

99 9 D — n Snaggs,’ said he, scowling 
at me. 

"•Well, d — n him,’ said I, too,’ 
9 he owes me thirteen and fourpence, 
balance of a little account between 


.us.’ 

••This unlucky speech of mine 
Beamed to have totally disgusted my 
aristocratic companion, for he drew 
his cap down over his eyes, folded his 
arms upon his breast, Stretched out 
his legs, and soon fell asleep ; not how- 
ever with such due regard to the pri- 
vileges of the humbler classes, as be- 
came one of his benevolent Whig 
principles, for he fell over against me, 
flattening me into a corner of the 
vehicle, where he used me as a bolster, 
and this for thirty-two miles of the 
journey. 

•• • Where are we*?’ said be, start- 
ing up suddenly ; • what’s the name of 
tins place?’ 

99 • This is Stretton,’ said I. • I 
must look sharp, for I get out at Ches- 
terfield.’ 

99 9 Are yoy, known here,’ said my 
companion • to any one in these parts ?' 

** • No,’ mid I, • it is my first turn 
on this road.’ * 

•• He seemed to reflect fbr some mo- 
ments, and then said, • You pass the 
night at Chesterfield, don’t you ?* and, 
without waiting for my answer, added, 
* We'll— we’ll take a bit of dinner 
there. Yon can order 'it— six sharp. 


Take care they have fish— it would be 
as well that you tasted the sherry; 
and, mark me 1 not a word about me ;’ 
and with that, he placed his finger on 
his lips, as though to impress me with 
inviolable secrecy. 

“ « Do you mind ? not a word.’ 

99 9 1 shall be most happy,’ said I, 
•to have the pleasure of your com- 
pany ; but there’s no risk of my men- 
tioning your name, as I have not the 
honour to know it.’ 

“ * My name is Cavendish,* said he, 
with a very peculiar smile and a toss 
of his head, os though to imply that 
1 was something erf An ignoramus not 
to be aware of it. 

99 9 Mine is Boggs,’ said I, thinking 
it only fair to exchange. u 

“ • With all my heart, Boggs,’ said 
he, * we dine together — that’s agreed. 
You’ll see that every thing’s right, for 
I don’t wish to be recognised down 
here;’ and at these words, uttered 
rather in the tone of a command, my 
companion opened a pocket-book, and 
commenced making certain memoranda 
with his pencil, totally unmindful of 
me, and my concurrence in all his ar- 
rangements. 

•••Chesterfield, Chesterfield, Ches- 
terfield — any gentleman for Chester- 
field?’ shouted the porters, opening and 
shutting doors, as they cried, with a ra- 
pidity well suited to their utterance. 

•• • We get out here,’ said I ; and 
my companion nt the same moment 
descended from the carriage, and, with 
* an air of very aristocratic indifference, 
ordered his luggage to be placed in a 
cab. It was just at this instant^hat 
my eye caught the envelope of one of 
the newspapers which had fallen at my 
feet, and, delighted at this opportunity 
of discovering something more of my 
companion, I took it up and read — 
what do you think I read ? — true as I 
sit here, gentlemen, the words were, 
• His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, 
Devonshire House.’ Lord bless me, 
if all Nottingham had taken the bene- 
fit of the act, I couldn't be more of a 
heap— a cold shivering came over me 
at the bare thought of any thing I 
might have said to so illustrious a per- 
sonage. No wonder he should d—n 
Snaps, thought I. Snaggs is a low, 
sneaking scoundrel, not fit to clqui bis 
grace's shoes. 

•• • Hallo, Raggs, are you ready ?' 
cried the Duke. 
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M *Yes, your Grace — my Lord— yes. 
Sir/ said I, not knowing now to con- 
ceal my knowledge of his real station. 
I would have given five shillings to be 
let sit outside with the driver, rather 
than crush myself into the little cab, 
and squeeze the Duke up in the corner. 

“ 9 We must have no politics, friend 
Haggs/ said he, as we drove along— 
< you and I can't agree, that's plain.' 

" * Heaven forbid, your Grace ; that 
is. Sir/ said I, * that 1 should have any 
opinions displeasing to you. My 
views — -* 

99 9 Are necessarily narrow-minded 
and miserable. I kzmw it, Raggs. I 
can conceive how creatures in your 
kind of life follow the track of opinion, 
just as they dt> the track of the road, 
neither daring to think, or reflect for 
themselves. It is a sad and a humi- 
liating' picture of human nature, and 
I have often grieved at it.’ Here his 
Grace blew his nose, and seemed really 
affected at the degraded condition of 
commercial travellers. 

“ I must not dwell longer on the 
conversation between us, if that, in- 
deed, be called conversation where the 
Duke spoke, and 1 listened ; for, from 
the moment the dinner appeared — and 
a very nice little dinner it was— soup, 
fish, two roasts, sweets, and a piece of 
cheese — his Grace eat as if henadnot 
• a French cook at home, and the best 
cellar in England. 

“ 9 What do you drink, Raggs,' said 
he ; * Burgundy is my favourite, though 
Brodie says it won't do for me, at 
least when I have much to do in 99 the 
House." Strange thing, very strange 
thing I am going to mention to you — 
no^ Cavendish can drink Chambertin — 
it is something hereditary. Chambers 
mentioned to me one day that very 
few of the English nobility have not 
some little idiosyncracy of that kind. 
The Churchills never can taste gin ; 
the St. Maura faint if they see straw- 
1 berries and cream.' 

99 9 The Bangs/ said 1 , 9 never could 
eat tripe.' T hope he didn’t say d— n 
the Baggs, but I almost fear be did. 

99 The Duke ordered up the landlord, 
and after getting the whole state of 
the cellar made known, desired three 
bottles of claret to be sent up, and de- 
spatched a messenger through the 
town to search for olives. 

99 9 We are very backward, Raggs/ 
said he. 9 In England we have no idea 
of life, nor shalhwe, as long as these 


confounded Tories rexqpin in power. 
With free trade, sir, we should have 
the productions of France and Italy 
upon our tables, without the ruinous 
expenditure they at present cost.' 

99 9 You don't muoh care for that/ 
said I, venturing a half hint at his 
condition. 

99 9 No/ said he, firankly ; 9 I con- 
fess I do not. But I am not selfish 
enough not to extend my good wishes 
to others. How do you like that La- 
fit te? A little tart— a very little. It 
drinks cold— don't you think so ?* 

“ * It is freezing mixture/ said L 
9 If I dare to ask for a warm with-—’ 
999 Take what you like, Raggs— only 
don't ask me to be of the party and 
with that he gazed afo the wine be- 
tween himself and the candle with 
the glance of a true connoisseur. 

99 9 111 tell you/ said he, *a little oc- 
currence which happened me some 
years since, not far firom this;— in 
fact, I may confess to you, it was at 
Chatsworth. George the Fourth came 
down on a visit tons for afewdaysinthe 
shooting season — not that he oared 
for sport, but it was an excuse for 
something to do. Well, the evening 
he arrived, he dined in his own apart- 
ment, nobody with him bu t — — 

99 Just at this instant the landlord 
entered, with a most obsequious fim* 
and an air of gyeat secrecy. 

99 9 1 beg pardon, gentlemen/ said 
he ; * but there's a carriage come 
over from Chatsworth, and the footman 
* won't give the name of the gentleman 
he wants.' 

99 9 Quite right— quite right,* said 
the Duke, waving his hand. 9 Let the 
carriage wait. Come* Raggs, yon' 
seem to have nothing before you.’ 

999 Bless your Grace/ said 1, 9 11m 
at the end of my third tumbler.” 

“ 9 Never mind— mix another and 
with that he pushed the decanter of 
brandy towards me, and filled hia own 
glass to the brim. • 

99 9 Your health, Raggs— I rathsn 
like you. I oonfeA,' continued he, 

' I've had rather a prejudice against 
your order. T^ere is something d — d 
low in cutting about the country with 
patterns in a bag.' 

99 9 We don’t,' said I, rather nettled, 

9 we carry a pocket-book like this,” 
and here I produced my specimen 
order, but with one shy of his root the 
duke sent it flying to the ceilings as be 
exclaimed— 
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" ‘ Confound your patch-work!— 
try to be a gentleman for once !' 

m ‘ Sol will, then/ said I. ‘Here's 
your health, Devonshire.’ 

m ‘ Take care — take care,’ said he, 
solemnly. 4 Don’t dare to take any 
liberties with me — they won't do 
and the words made my blood freeze. 

“ I tossed off a glass neat to gain 
oourage, for my head swam round, 
and I thought 1 saw his Groce sitting 
before me, in his dress as Knight of 
the Garter, with a coronet oil his 
head, his ‘ George’ round his neck, 
and he was frowning at me most 
awfully. 

444 1 didn't mean it,’ said I, pitifully. 
* I am only a gagman, but very well 
known on the western road— could 
get security for three hundred pounds 
any day, in soft goods.’ 

I am not angry, old Raggs,’ said 
the Duke. * None of my family ever 
bear malice. Let us have a toast — 


“ A speedy return to our rightful po- 
sition on the Treasury benches." ' 

“ I pledged his Grace with every en- 
thusiasm, and when I laid my glass 
on the table, he wrung my hand 
.warmly, and said — 

*< * Raggs, I must do something for 
you." 

“ From that moment I felt my for- 
tune was made. The friendship — and 
was I wrong in giving \t that title? — 
the friendship of such a man was suc- 
cess assured, and as I sipped my 
liquor, I ran over, in my mind, the 
various little posts and offices I would 
accept of, or decline. They'll bo 
offering me some chief-justiceship 
in Gambia, or to be port-surveyor in 
the Isle of Dogs, or something of that 
kind ; but I won’t take it, nor will I 
go out as bishop, nor commander of 
the forces, nor collector of customs to 
any newly-discovered island in the Pa- 
cific Ocean. * I must have something at 
home here; — 1 never could bear a 
sea-voyage,’ said I, aloud, concluding 
my meditatiqp by .this reflection. 

“ ‘ Why^ you are half seas over 
already, lugjgBf ' ' said theDuke, as he sat 
puffing his cigar in all the luxury of a 
Pacha. 4 1 say,' continued he, do you 
ever [day a hand at “ ecarte," or 
“yiqgt et un," or any other game for 
twq? 

444 1 can do a little at five-and-ten,’ 
odd I, timidly; for it is rather a 
vulgar game, and I didn’t half fancy 
confessing it was my favourite. 


44 ‘ Five-and-ten !’ said the Duke 
‘ that is a game exploded even from 
the house-keeper's room . I doubt 

if they'd play it in the kitchen of a 
respectable family. Can you do no- 
thing else ?’ 

“ Pope-joan and pitch-and toBS were 
then the extent of my accomplish- 
ments ; but 1 was aotually afraid to 
own to them ; and so I shook my 
head in token of dissent. 

“ ‘ Well, be it so,’ said he, with a 
sigh. * Touch that bell, and let us 
sec if they have a pack of cards in tho 
house.’ t 

“ The cards were soon brought — a 
little table, with a green baize cover- 
ing — it might have bce%a hearth rug 
for coarseness — placed at the fire, and 
down we sat. We played till the day 
was beginning to break, chatting and 
sipping between time; and, although 
the stakes were only sixpences, tho 
Duke won eight pounds odd shillings. 

1 hud to give him an order on a house 
in Leeds, for the amount. 1 cared 
little for the loss, it is true. The 
money was well invested — somewhat 
more profitably than the ‘ three-and a 
halfs,’ any way. 

11 ‘ Those horses,' said tho Duke, 

* those horses will feel a bit cold or so 
by this time. So 1 think, Raggs, I 
must take my leave of you. We shall , 
meet again, I’ve no doubt, some of 
these days. I believe you know where 
to find me in town?* 

“ ‘ I should think so,' said I, with 
a look that conveyed more than mere 
words. ‘ It is not such a difficult 
matter.' 

*“ Well, then, good-bye, old fellow,* 
said he, with as warm a shake of the 
hand as ever I felt in my life. ‘ Good- 
bye. I have told you to make use of me, 
and, I repeat it. I’ll be as good as my 
word. We are not in just now ; but 
there’s no knowing what may turn up. 
Besides, whether in office or out, we 
are never without our influence 

“ What extent of professions my 
gratitude lecrme into, I cannot clearly 
remember now; but I have a half re- 
collection of pledging his Grace in 
something very strong, and getting a 
fit of coughing in an attempt to cheer, 
amid which he drove off as faqfk as the 
horses could travel, waving one, a last 
adieif from the carriage window. 

“ As I jogged along the road on 
the following day, oip only passage of 
the preceding night kept continually 
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recurring to my mind. Whether it 
was that his Grace spoke the words 
with a peculiar emphasis, "or that this 
last blow on the drum had erased all 
memory of previous sounds— but so it 
was. 1 continued to repeat as I 

went * Whether in office or out, we 

have always our influence.* 

“ This sentence became my guiding 
star wherever 1 went. It supported 
mo in every casualty and under every 
misfortune. Wet through with rain, 
late for a coach, soaked in a damp 
bed, half starved by a bad dinner, 
overcharged in an inn* upset on the 
road, without hope, without an ‘ order,' 
1 had only to fall back upon iny talis- 
man, and rawly had to mutter it 
twice, ere visions of official wealth and 
power floafbd before me, and imagi- 
nation conjured up gorgeous dreams 
of bliss, bright enough to dispel the 
darkest gloom of evil fortune — and as 
poets dream of fairy forms skipping 
from the bells of flowers by moonlight, 
and light-footed elves disporting in 
the deep cells of water-lillics, or sail- 
ing along some glittering stream, the 
boat a plantain leaf, so did 1 revel in 
imaginary festivals, surrounded by 
peers and marquises, and thought I was 
hob-nobbing with * the Duke,’ or danc- 
ing a cotillon with Lord Brougham at 
Windsor. 

* “ I began to doubt if a highly ima- 
ginative temperament, a richly endow- 
ed fancy, a mind glowing with bright 
and glittering conceptions, an organi- 
zation strongly poetical, he gifts suited 
to the career and habits of a commer- 
cial traveller. The base and grovel- 
ling tastes of manufacturing districts, 
tho low tone of country shopkeepers, 
the mean and narrow-minded habits of 
people in the hardware line, distress 
and irritate a man with tastes and 
aspirations above smoke-jacks and 
sauocpans. He may, it is true, some- 
a times undervalue them — they never, 
by any chance, can understand him. 
Thus was it from the hour I made the 
Duke's acquaintance — business went 
ill with me — the very philosophy that 
supported mo under all my trials, 
seemed only to offend them, and more 
than once I was insulted, because I 
said at parting, • Never mind— in office 
or out, we have always our influence.' 
The end of it was, I lost my situatjpn ; 
my employers c ? lly said that my brain 
didn't seem all right, and they sent me 
about my businesst-a pleasant phrase 


that— so that when a main is turned 
adrift upon the world, without an 
object or an occupation, with no where 
to go to, nothing to do, and, mayhap, 
nothing to eat, he is then said to be 
sent about his business. Can it mean 
that his only business then is to drown 
himself? Such wero not my thoughts 
assuredly. I made my late master a 
low bow, and muttering my old ‘refrain,’ 
‘ in office or out,' &c., took my leave 
and walked off. For a day or two I 
bunted the coffee-houses to read all 
the newspapers, and discover, if I 
could, what government situations 
were then vacant, for 1 knew that the 
great secret in these matters is always 
to ask for some definite post or em- 
ployment, bccauso the * refusal, if 
you meet it, suggests the impression of 
disappointment, and, although they 
won’t make you aTreasury Lord, there's 
no saying but they may appoint you a 
Tide-waiter. 1 fell upon evil days — ex- 
cepting a Consul for Timbuctoo, and a 
Lord Lieu tenant for Ireland, there was 
nothing wanting — the latter actually, as 
< The Times' said, was going a-begging. 
In the corner of the paper, however, 
almost bidden from view, I discovered 
that a collector of customs — 1 forget 
where exactly — had been eaten by a 
crocodile, and his post was in the gift 
of tho Colonial office. Come, here's 
the very thing • for me, thought I. 
‘In office or out’ — now for it — and 
with that I hurried to my lodgings to 
jlress for my interview with his Grace 
of Devonshire. 

“ There is a strange flutter of expec- 
tancy, doubt and pleasure, in the prepa- 
ration one makes to visit a person 
whose exalted sphere and higher rank 
has made him a patron to you. It is 
like tlio sensation felt on entering a 
large shop with your book of patterns, 
anxious and fearful whether you may 
leave without an order. Such in great 
part were my feelings as I drove 
along towards Devonshire house ; and 
although pretty certajji of tho cordial 
reception that awaited ml, I did not 
exactly like the notion of descending 
to ask a favours 

“ Every stroke of the great knocker 
was answered by a throb at my own 
side, if not as loud, at least as moving, 
for my summons was left unanswered 
for full ten minutes. Then, when 1 
was meditating on the propriety of m 
second appeal, the door was opened, 
and a very sleepy-looking footman 
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asked me rather gruffly, what I want- 
ed. e 

“ * To see his Grace ; he is at home, 
isn't he?' 

“ * Yes, he is at home, but you can- 
not see him at this hour ; he's at 
breakfast.' 

“ * No matter,' said I, with the easy 
confidence our former friendship 
inspired, 'just step up and say Mr. 
Baggs, of the Northern Circuit — 
Baggs, do you mind.' 

“ * I should like to see myself give 
such a message,' replied the fellow, 
with an insolent drawl ; ‘ leave your 
name here, and come bock for your 
answer. ' 

“ ‘ Take this, Bcullion, 1 said I, 
haughtily drawing forth my card, which 
I didn't fancy producing at first, be- 
cause it set forth as how 1 was com- 
mercial traveller in the long hose and 
flannel way, for a house in Glasgow. 

‘ Say he is the gentleman his Grace dined 
witn at Chesterfield in March last.' 

“ The mention of a dinner struck 
the fellow with such amazement, that 
without venturing another word, or 
even a glance at my card, he mounted 
the stairs, to apprize the Duke of my 
presence. 

“ ‘ This way, sir ; his Grace will see 
you,* said he, in a very modified tone, 
as he returned in a few minutes after. 

“ I threw on hiinalook of scowling 
contempt at the alteration his manner 
had undergone, and followed him up 
stairs. After passing through several 
splendid apartments, he opened one 
side of a folding-door, and calling, 
out Mr. Baggs, shut it behind me, 
leaving mo in the presence of a very 
distinguished looking personage, seat- 
ed at breakfast beside the fire. 

'"I believe you are the person that 
has the Blenheim spaniels,' said his 
Grace, scarce turning his head towards 
me as he spoke. 

“ ‘ No, my lord — no ; never had a 
dog in my life ; but are you — are you 
the Duke of Devonshire ?' cried I, in a 
very faltering voice. 

‘“I believe so, sir,' said he, stand- 
ing up and gazing at me with a look 
of bewildered astonishihent I can never 
forget. 

‘“Dear me,' said I, * how your 
Grace is altered. You were as large 
again last April, when we travelled 
down to Nottingham. Them* light 
French wines, they are ruining vour 
constitution j I knew they would/ 


“ The Duke made no answer, bat 
rung the bell violently for some se- 
conds. 

“ * Bless my heart,' said I, ‘it sure- 
ly can't be that I’m mistaken. It's not 
possible it wasn't your Grace ?' 

“ • Who is this man ?' said the Duke, 
as the servant appeared in answer to 
the bell. ‘ Who let him up stairs?' 

“ ‘ Mr. Baggs, your Grace,' he said. 

* He dined with your Grace at ’ 

“ ‘ Take him away ; give him in 
charge to the police ; the fellow must 
be punished for his insolence.* 

“ My head was whirling, and my 
faculties word all astray. I neither 
knew what I said, nor what happened 
after, save that I felt myself half led, 
half pushed, down thu stairs I had 
mounted so confidently five minutes 
before, while the liveried rascal kept 
dinning into my ears some threats 
about two months' imprisonment and 
hard labour. Just as we were passing 
through the hall, however, the door 
of a front parlour opened, and a gen- 
tleman in a very elegant dressing-gown 
stepped out. I had neither time nor 
inclination to mark his features— my 
own case absorbed me too completely. 
‘ I am an unlucky wretch,' said I aloud. 

* Nothing ever prospers with me.’ 

“ ‘ Cheer up, old boy,’ said he of 
the dressing-gown ; ‘ fortune will take 
another turn yet ; but I do confesc 
you hold miserable cards.’ 

“ The voice, as he spoke, aroused 
me. I turned about, and there stood 
my companion at Chesterfield. 

“ * His Groce wants you, Mr. Ca- 
vendish,' said the footman, as he open- 
ed the door for me. 

‘‘ ‘ Let him go, Thomas/ said Mr. 
Cavendish. ‘ There’s no harm in old 
llaggs.’ 

“ * Isn’t he the Duke?’ gasped I, as 
he tripped up stairs without notioing 
me further. 

“ ‘The Duke — no, bless your heart, 
he's his gentleman 1’ 

“ Here was an end of all my cherished 
hopes and dreams of patronage. The 
aristocratic leader of faraion— the 
great owner of palaces, the Whig 
autocrat — tumbled downinto a creature 
that aired newspapers, and scented 
pocket-handkerchiefs. Never tell me 
of the manners of the titlefi classes 
again. Here was a specimen that will 
satisfy my craving for a life long, and, 
if the reflection be so strong, what must 
be the body which causes ft" 
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Pretty and plausible* but false in 
fact* and fallacious in sentiment* nre 
those so often and so rapturously 
quoted lines of the poet,— 

“ God mode the ronntry, and man made the town i 

■What wonder, tlicn, thnt health and virtue . . 

. . . Should most alnund, 

And least be threaten’d In the fields and groves 7” 

• 

False in fact, for who does not see 
that the country celebrated by Cowper, 
the cultivated country, with its roads, 
bridges, plantations, its lanes* its 
hedge-rows* and 

The distant team slow moving,” 

is written all over with the signature 
of man, and bears his “ image and su- 
perscription," quite as distinctly as the 
town. Fallacious in sentiment, for 
nothing is more certain than that God 
made man to make towns, and that by 
the hand of man God has made both 
town and country. By country, how- 
ever, must be understood neither wastes 
of polar snow* nor yet green American 
prairies and primeval forests, the hunt- 
ing-grounds of the “red -skin," but 
the fields that furnish “wine which 
maketh glad the heart of man, and oil 
to make his face to shine, and bread 
that strengthened man's heart." Bet- 
ter poetry* as well as philosophy, is 
that of Sir Thomas Brown, though it 
be said* not sung : — “ Nature is not 
at variance with art, nor art with na- 
ture* they being both the servants of 
His providence. Art is the perfection 
of nature. Were the world now as it 
was the sixth day" — when there was 
no town — “ there were yet a chaos." 

But the first town* we are reminded* 
was built by the first murderer. True ; 
but he committed his murder in the 
country. Afterwards he built the 
town* no doubt as an act of repara- 
tion. The worst possible deed de- 
manded the best possible to balance it. 
Killing his brother and building a city 
were the two poles of Cain’s life. 
Great virtues go not hand in hand 
with small foibles. It is remarkable* 
too* that most murders are committld 
in the country. Homicide is pre •emi- 
nently an agricultural propensity. 


Twenty tithe-proctors have had their 
brains beat out in the rural districts* 
for one collector of minister's money 
in town. The grey pavement is not 
near so often incarnadined with the 
stream of life as the green field. 
There may be a reason in nature for 
this. Bed, as colour* is the comple- 
ment of green. The eye* habitually 
filled with the latter colour* is haunted 
by an unconscious* but profound 
craving for the former. Therefore 
tenants in the country* pa a rule* 
shoot their landlords* a proceeding 
wholly exceptional among tenants in 
town. 

For the rest — what would the coun- 
try be if there were no town ? The 
very word would lose its meaning I 
What an unripe world were it* in 
which all were green 1 The town is 
to the country what the book is to the 
binding— what the picture is to the 
frame— what the wine is to the cap— 
what the fruit is to the tree — what the 
head is to the man — what man is to 
the animal creation. Are not all 
towns in the country? Certainly* and 
they are the best things there. All 
else that is therS, is there for their 
sake. No doubt the country is good* 
to build towns in. We hold that the 
moment you get out of town* the great 
boundary between civilized life and 
the state of nature is passed: after 
that, it is only a question of degree 
how far you will go ; but* if you are 
in earnest, we do not see how you can 
stop short of fig-leaves. 

it. 

The most wonderful of God's works 
are those wrought by the instrument 
tality of man. St. Peter’s is a nobler 
object than Mont Blanc* for the one 
is a work — the other the undoing and 
laying waste of a work. The church 
is articulate— the mountain inarticu- 
late. 

III. 

Certain powers* working in inorga- 
nic nature* manifest themselves in the 
phenomena of crystallization. The bee 
is* in a higher region* the priestess of 
these powers, and works geometrically* 
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by their imj9lilse,in uncrystallizable wax, 
f 3- producing the forms that present 
themselves spontaneously in the dead 
basalt. Is not a honeycomb some- 
thing better than the Giant's Cause- 
way ? 

But again — is not a convent — which 
also has cells, though they may not (or 
for that matter may) be hexagonal — 
something better (or worse, as the 
case may be,) than a honeycomb ? 

All these are works of nature, 
higher, according as the mediation 
employed in them i« higher — that is, 
as they rise more and more into the 
region of art — according as mind has 
had more, and chemical forces less, the 
direction of them. When we come to 
spiritual structures, a philosophy, a 
religion, then a still higher mediation 
must bo resorted to. These transcend 
the province of understanding ; and 
now comes in reason, and, after and 
over reason, faith. 


IV. 

Natural objects have an exquisite- 
ness of finish which objects of art never 
present. The defect, here, is not in 
art, as such, but in the materials which 
nature furnishes for the artist to work 
in. The general intractability of na- 
ture renders the execution of a work 
of art, when most successful, little 
more than a remote hint of the con- 
ception. 


You cannot rate art too high : ydu 
cannot think too nobly of the calling 
of the artist. You may think amiss, 
beside the mark ; but you cannot think 
above it ; for truly tho mark is above 
all reach of your thought. Far, far 
out of sight — out of your sight — flies 
vour arrow, shot zenithwards, and 
hath made but some infinitesimal ap- 
proximation to it. If it be true, as 
Ybung sings, that 
11 1 A Christian* !■ tho Ugliest style of man," — 


(and we qge not calling the truth of it 
in question,) verily, “an Artist" is the 
highest style of Christian man — which 
proportion, if the I'lader (for we be- 
lieve in a reader,) find a little extra- 
vagant, we pray him to look upon it 
as a mare's chick running about with 
the shell on its oroupe. 


Meanwhile, we hold to what we 
)ii?e said of the artist, and that, whe- 


ther the form of his art be paintingor 
sculpture, music or song, under which 
term of “song" we include much 
prose, as well as some verse. For all 
verso is not song, any more than all 
prose is sermo tnerus — mere speech. 
There is verse which is not even 
speech, but baby’s babble, or, worse 
still, sonile “ paralytic puling." There 
is verse, too, which is not song, but 
roar, “ full of sound and fury, signify- 
ing nothing." Then, there is prose 
run mod, and there is the prose of 
these our “marcs'-nests," which is not 
so sane as it jpight be. There is also 
the prose of many (oh, bow above all 
calculation many I) a prosy sermon and 
prosier speech, wherewith the dull ears 
of drowsy men are vexed, on Sunday or 
wcek-duy. Such verse arid such proso 
come not under the category of song — 
count not among! he creations, or forms 
of creation, of the artist. But we call 
“ Hub Roy” song, not less than “ Mar- 
in ion.’* And we call the singer of “ Mar- 
in ion” artist, not less than the painter of 
“ Belshazzar's Feast.” The artist is 
be in whom dwells and works the cre- 
ative faculty, which is a part of what 
is divinest in man, and what most di- 
rectly constitutes him a being made in 
the imago of his Maker. Man only, 
of all creatures of God known to us, 
does himself create ; and there is more 
affinity between his works of art aAd 
his “works,” emphatically so called, 
the works according to which he shall 
be judged, than many suspect. Works 
of righteousness are endeavours to 
realize the ideal — so are works of art. 
The mere copier of the i^tual is not 
worthy to be called artist: so the man 
whose standard of conduct is merely 
the practice of his neighbours, or the 
obviously expedient, cannot be called 
a good man. There is, however, a 
landscape-painting, and even a portrait- 
painting, which cannot be considered 
as a mere copying of the actua^ 
There are landscapes in which you 
are sensible of the presence of that 


“ Something ftr more deeply Interi'iuod, 
Who*] dwelling In tlio light of betting mum, 
And the ronml ocean and the living air, 

And tlie blue sky, and In the mind of men i 
A motion and u spirit, that lmpele 
All thinking thing*, all ohjoet* of all thought. 
And roll* tiirough ell things.” 


And there are portraits that are his- 
torical, or even epio, wherein it is not 
the mere debt-contracting or ready- 
money-paying beipg that you see, as 
his tailor^ and his butcher; and the 
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tax-gatherer* see him* hut the man* 
with his destiny written on his brow* 
and his achievements and capabilities* 
all that he has become* and all 
that he may yet become* revealed in 
eye and lip. That picture of Mont- 
rose at L Abbey* in D shire 1 

What biographical pen could have told 
us so much of “ the Great Marquis* 1 * 
as the pencil of Vandyk has there 
done ? You see at a glance that it 
was the law of this man's being to 
loathe — as the archangel Uriel may be 
believed to loathe flitter-mico and 
scritch-owls — all that was whig* and 
puritan* and disloyal. You can con- 
ceive that nought such could have 
stood in his presence* but must have 
felt as if his fooWwere already upon its 
neck. You *can understand how Ar- 
gyle’s covenanting liver must have 
turned greener within him* as the ray 
of that serene eye passed over him on 
its way to extinction — how all obscene 
birds of night must have hooted in 
craven joy, when they were conscious 
that that light had passed from the 
earth. But how many a painter might 
have given you an accurate copy of 
Montrose’s features, which had said 
nothing of all this. Eyes, and nose* 
and lips* might have been there* faith- 
fully as in a sheriff's inventory, and yet 
Montrose might not have been there. 
If tlio portrait painter will be an 
artist* he must " see, not as man 
sceth in him* too, the prophe- 
tic oye of imagination must be 
open, and the bodeful “ soul of 
the world” must impart to him of 
her dreams. 

Man, however* is not a creator 
apart from his Creator* but He that 
created him creates in him* and by 
him. It is not the imagination* but 
wilful caprice* that shapes monsters* 
which are in art what vices arc in con- 
duct. The maker of centaurs is not 
a creator* but a fabricator. The iraa- 
{giner of something that God never 
made* nor projected* is not an artist. 
It is os true that God works in us our 
works of art (true art* worthy of the 
name)* as that He works in us our 
works of virtue ; and no one ever yet 
attained to the highest art* any more 
than to the highest virtue* but in the 
faith of by whatever formula he 
might express it. The work of art* 
even as tne work of virtue* that trill 
abide judgment* must be a work of 
religion— a work done in faith and 


love* and the execution of which was 
an act of worship. 

VII. 

Did not the Apollo* the Venus* the 
Antinous exist ? Can it be said that 
they were not* until their divine shapes* 
under the hand of the workman* 
“ kythed” in perishable marble ? It 
is the answer of a short-sighted man 
to say* they had a being in the mind 
of Phidias* of Clocmenes* and what- 
ever other artist* or artists* gave them 
to the world. Let the truth be Bpoken. 
(Why should we spare the devil's 
blushes?) They had a being there* 
where their true being ever is* in the 
mind of whose thought all creation is 
an utterance* an utterance as yet but 
imperfectly distinct to our dulled 
sense. They are such an approxima- 
tion os Phidias* and other such in- 
spired men* could accomplish* to the 
“ divine idea in humanity” — on which 
were more to say than shall here be 
said* the rather as more has been said 
already than we ore quite sure that we 
understand. 

VIII. 

Pictures sometimes suggest stories* 
and stories sometimes pictures. A 
scries of drawings gave birth to Doctor 
Syntax ; and to how many a series of 
drawings has no£ Don Quixote given 
birth ! But the connexion between 
picture and story is sometimes of a 
more mysterious nature. Now and 
then a picture will bring back to the 
beholder memories out of his own 
earlier life — will image to him with 
startling fidelity some transaction* in 
which he bore a part — some moment* 
memorable to him* but of which the 
painter could have known nothing. 
Or it may be* that it recalls. not a 
situation in which he is conscious of 
having been* yet one which he has a 
vague impression of having some- 
where* sometime* witnessed— that it 
brings that indescribable feeling which 
so often inexplicably "connects itself 
with situations in which we really 
find ourselves ; a feeling that we have* 
we know not when or how* whether 
in a dream or waking* seen* heard* 
said all that we are now seeing and 
hearing* and saying* as if we were 
living over again some scene of the 
long* long past — the scene the same* 
the actors the same* the positions the 
name— every movement* every word 
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spoken, sundering the impression 
stronger : we know what comes next ; 
we can anticipate every turn, every 
gesture, every accent, so that we 
doubt whether we are now dreaming 
of something which has already passed 
in our waking life, or whether we 
now see, waking, somewhat of which 
we have at some former time had a 
dream. 

No doubt, these strange reminis- 
cences of what has never been, these 
feelings of having seen by lyiti cita- 
tion that which we now really see 
for the first time, are the shadow of 
some former "ecstacy,” some pro- 
phetic vision which passed before the 
inward eye, perhaps in childhood — in 
infancy — pefnaps in the mother’s 
womb. Is the “ babe unborn” never 
"rapt into future times?” Who can 
tell what passes before the vision of 
an infant, when it gazes out so ear- 
nestly, so wistfully into the world, 
with its clear, untroubled eyes ? To 
such unpractised optics is not this our 
whole external world, with all its 
light and shade, its linear and aerial 
perspective, but a vast wall, variously 
coloured ? On which wall, what 
magic-lantern figures may not the in- 
ward sense project I Magic-lantern 
figures which are no illusions, but the 
mirrored forms of future realities, 
which shall one day be present, yet 
not more substantially real then than 
now, for that which is coining must 
have a being: it will come; it wiU 
take its stand, though but for a mo- 
ment, on the stage of the present, 
displacing what it finds there; and 
how could this be, had it not a being ? 
The future, in its approach, already 
tells upon the present, already over- 
shadowe the present, and the present 
silently makes way for it, retires be- 
fore it ; and could this be, were the 
future a nonentity ? " Has bodiless 
nothing a shadow ?'* That which 
shall be is already, though occult, un- 
developed. The course of things in 
this world, as we have somewhere 
read — or dreamt of reading — does not 
prgpeed, like the building of a tower, 
by mere extraneous piling up of stone 
upon stone, or succeeding of accident 
to aeident, with cement of "remark- 
able coincidences,” but, like the growth 
of a tree, by expansion of what, within 
the before expanded, lies yet folded 
up, hr evolution after evolution of the 
latent Jkom the already evolved into 
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sensible existence, by progressive put- 
ting forth of the parts or a virtually 
pre-existent whole. Within that which 
is lies as germ that which shall he, 
and aspires darkly, as in a dream, 
towards development. To-day's his- 
tory is not added to yesterday’s, but 
evolved out of it, and does itself also 
involve to-morrow's : thus, an eye that 
could pierce through the outside, the 
ephemeral, the husk of to-day, would 
see already to-mofrow with what it 
shall bring : yea, sharpen, Bubtilize 
but the spiritual vision more, and not 
the next mo vow alone, but the long 
succession of days, in endless narrow- 
ing vista, receding into abysmal dis- 
tance, # 

• 

11 sinking far, 

An.l self- withdrawn into a wondrous depth," 

lies open before the seer, microscopic- 
wise ; and thus foresight is but another 
name for insight, and the seer is a 
.prophet. 


IX. 

Now the infant is a seer, and so is 
the artist. Children are the greatest 
artists, creative, genial: what a dra- 
matist, what a romancer, what a ma- 
gician is the child in his play ! That 
is a lingering after-sheen of the glory 
of his infancy. And the true artist 
is a child all his life. Only in so far 
as he is a child is he a creator: 
ceases he to be childlike, lie is thence- 
forth no more an artist, but a me- 
chanic ; a cobbler, not a genius. He 
is, in Fichte's phrase,, a hodman ; 
useful, when building is going on, yet 
not to be called a builder. He is a 
picture- wright, or a play- wright, or a 
tole-wright, a vereifier or a prosifier, 
any thing but a poet. “ The vision 
and the faculty divine” are departed 
from him. But so long as he is a 
child, so long is his soul an organ of 
the great soul of the world, that 
dreameth of things to come, and in 
the dreamings of that infinite soul he 
hath his world. He is nature's friend 
and elect, and she hides not from him 
that which she will do, or has secretly 
done; and so he is a prophet, and 
paints — be it with colours or with 
words — what shall be ; or v^hat hath 
beets, but unknown to him, save 
through those dim revealings within 
him — dim to his pnderstanding, but 
clear as the snn to his souL And 
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thus his invention is really & finding of 
what was hidden, not an arbitrary 
fiction of what never existed. 


A poet (Pope, is it ?) says libel- 
loasly, 

“ Men axe 1ml children of a larger growth." 


Herein defaming, be it understood, 
not the “men," but the "children.” 
This poet himself never was a child : 
already, in his unbreeched years, he 
was but a mannikin of a smaller 
growth ; and time, whidft brought him 
breeches, brought him not manhood. 
" The child," says a real poet, " is 
father of the man and it takes a 
true child to beget a true man. He 
that, as a child, was not childlike, 
will as a man be childish. The child- 
likest child will turn oat the manliest 
man. Now, children should be taught 
to believe all things ; to believe, for 
instance, that fables and fairy tales 
nro as true as the History of England, 
which, indeed, grown people also 
might believe, without being very far 
astray. We once heard an atheistical 
wretch tell a child that there never 
was such a person as Jack the Giant- 
killer ; nay, that there never were any 
giants for Jack, had he ever existed, 
takill. We could have burnt that 
man. However, all in good time. 
We did ask him where he expected 
to go. 


Children, we repeat, should bo 
taught to believe everything. Do not 
lead your child to suppose that there 
is such a thing os lying. Induce no 
abatement of his reverence for words, 
spoken or printed. It disappoints and 
perplexes a child to hear that any thing 
which has been told him is not true, 
or that there ore things in bookswhich 
are not to be believed. He likes to 
believe ; it is the natural posture of 
his spirit : believing, he feels himself 
on his feet; disbelieving, he is as if 
standing on his head. Then, if you 
tell him A2sop was a liar, how is he to 
be certain that you are any better ? 
You may be a liar too, as likely as 
not. You have made a little free- 
thinker of him, a sceptic of the nur- 
sery, a Bqyle in a bib. Indeed, what 
u he to believe, if not all filings? 
The multiplication-table tells him that 
twice two are four : how shall he know 
whether this be any* truer than Prin- 


cess Fairstar and Prince Cherry? You 
tell him that London is the capital of 
•England: what is to keep him from 
shutting up the information in the m™* 
category with Jack and the Bean- 
stalk? Besides, children are imita- 
tive, and there is something danger- 
ously attractive in lying, when a little 
caitiff once knows that there is such a 
thiug. 

For the rest, there is no great harm 
in believing what is not true : the mis- 
chievous he is not that which affirms 
a fable* but that which denieB a truth. 
Positive lies do no hurt, but rather a 
good: he who believes positive lies 
lives in twice as wide and wonderful a 
world as he whose faith extends only 
to what has its foundation’in fact ; ana 
he who tells positive lies does but en- 
large the boundaries of the real, and 
lend freer scope and elbow-room to 
the imagination of him whom he 
lies unto. Ab for children, the reader 
may depend upon it, that the man who 
will not tell lies to them (to which all 
men feel an instinctive impulse) will 
also tell no truth — has no truth to tell 
—worth the telling. 

But all thiB is to be understood in a 
sense strictly conformable to the pre- 
cepts of morality. Against any con- 
struction of our remarks which would 
involve discrepancy with what is proper 
and right, we feelat due to ourselves to 
protest, and protest we do. We are not 
puritanical, but we hope we are vir- 
tuous. 


XI. 

Kaempfer relates that the Persians 
at a feast gave him a drink which was 
in use among them, and in which opium 
was contained. Presently on partak- 
ing of it, he felt an indescribable joy, 
and, as the effect increased, it was to 
him as if he sat on a horse, and rode 
through the air. 

A similar feeling, of flying through 
the air, and riding amid the clouds, is 
produced by the plant hpnbane. This 
reminds us of the confession! made by 
those witches of the middle ages, which 
are explicit as to the fact of their hav- 
ing performed voyages in the air, in 
particular to the llooksben% where 
their “ sabbath” was held. For it ia 
known that these unfortunate beings 
used henbane both inwardly as a xnagio 
potion, and outwardly as a liniment or 
salve. Aoonite (which. Cardan says, 
produces the sensation of flying) Taxus, 
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Hyoschuniu, Hypericon, and Asafce- 
tiaa, as well a a sulphur and antimony, 
were likewise used by them, both in 
the way of liniment and fhmigation; 
the effect of which was to throw them 
ifcto a kind of hysterical or somnambu- 
lous state, wherein their alleged inter- 
course with demons took place. The 
M witch butter,* 1 which they did not 
spread on their bread, but on them- 
selves, was made, cooperante diabolo , 
of “ tile aurora-coloured substances of 
the bodies of children," which were 
stolen and carried through thg air to 
the Blocksberg. The use of this 
*' butter" was to make the witches in- 
visible. Witches and wizards consti- 
tuted a wide-spread secret society, 
which had ityi solemnities and its jovi- 
alities, processions in the air, dances 
and banquets in solitary out-of-the-way 

S laces, all under the presidency of the 
evil Urian. They loved Btorm and 
foul weather, and their sabbath was 
held on Friday night. All which is 
very much out of place here. 


Christian Scriver, in his work en- 
titled “ Gotthold’s Victory and its 
Heralds," relates the following: — 
There cometh (Scriver loquitur) of- 
tentimes a heavie sicknesse, a despe- 
rate bad hurte, in the cure of whyche 
all Medici, barbiers and chirurgeons, 
doe longe tymo wfcarye themselves, 
and can ofte nnde no medicine that will 
helpo ; but agayne God oftentymes 
putteth in theyre heartes what they 
shall doe, and causeth at the ende 
theyre cure- on suche wyse toe falle 
out prosperOusdyo, that they must of 
necessitye saye it is His workc, and 
not theyres. 4 A notable thyngc it is 
that a lerned and famouse Medicus 
relateth of another godlye and experi- 
enced man of hiB facultye, that name- 
lye as this latter was hyghlye troubeled 
touchynge a strange Bycknesse of one 
of his patientes, and wist not howe hee 
shoulde effectuallye contravene the 
name, and, in his cogitations dydde (as 
well be beleeved) syghe ryghte 
* ' ylyetoe God, and thereuponnefelle 
• (it beynge hyghte) there was 
\ him in a dreme a boke of me- 
ns, wherein was sette forth, on a 
folid and playne wyse, thoroughlye 
and deerelye, howe suche a sycknesse 
was toe be delte wythe. Awakynge, 
hee nowei as was reasonable, nelde 
hia dreme for a divine suggestion, 
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and soe followed the cure, as hee had 
lerned it from that boke in the dreme, 
whereof the issue was that hee dydde 
indeede throughe God’s blessynge af- 
ford toe his sycke patient the desyred 
helpe. Some yeres after came spche 
a boke throughe the prynter his hande 
too lyghtc, in whyche the afbresayde 
cure stoode fullye written, and that 
trulye on the self same leafe and syde 
of the leafe whyche liee in his dreme 
had seene and taken notice of. 

So far Christian Scriver, with whom 
we do but half agree, in holding the 
dream of this “ Medicus" for a divine 
inspiration. ^Yas it not rather that 

“ the prophetic mini 

Of the *ido world, dreaming on tiling* to come," 

did here dream of ttfe medical hook, 
Bomc years after to bo published, and 
of which the predestined author had 
perhaps at that time not even conceived 
the plan ? And because this “ godlye 
and experienced” Medicus was a man 
conversant with Nature, and of a 
childlike spirit, therefore did the 
“ Mother of Things" open her own 
dreaming soul into his, and showed 
that to him, sleeping, which she would 
afterwards put forth into the world 
through the waking agency of another. 
Or were the elemental spirits perhaps 
here at work, who, as Retzel tells us, 
“in their subtile ghostly being can 
penetrate all things, and obtain know- 
ledge of the hidden powers and secret 
workings of all natural objects, with 
which knowledge they have in all ages 
Bcrved such men as were capable of 
intercourse with them, and this even 
without the knowledge of the latter ?" 
We think the elemental spirits would 
havo directly revealed (in the way of 
inward suggestion) the method of 
treating the disease, rather than taken 
the round-about way of showing a 
book wherein this was set forth. Be- 
sides, these spirits, though they know 
the properties of natural things can- 
not be supposed to foreknow what 
books shall, within a given time, ap- 
pear in the world, and upon what par- 
ticular page of this and the other 
book such and such a matter shall be 
handled. Supposing the work already 
in manuscript, they might no donbt 
have shown the manuscript to our 
Medicus in his dream ; buPit was not 
What he saw was a printed book, 

1 as it was afterwards to issue 
the press, flow should elemen- 
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tal spirits know how many pages of 
manuscript go to one of letterpress ? a 

We confess we have little faith in 
the ministerings of any such ghostly 
rabble, (to whom, in cose any of them 
should at this moment happen to be 
looking over our shoulder, we wish it 
to be understood that we apply that 
term in no offensive sense,) and adhere 
to our hypothesis (and ShakBpeare's) 
of the dreaming soul of the world, 
which prophetically imagines to itself. 
And shows to those whose inward sense 
is awakened, the things that shall after- 
wards appear in material subsistence 
upon the stage of timd! 

XIII. 

And so the painter, without knowing 
it, shall paint what befel you years be- 
fore ; for the picture in his own soul, 
from which he painted, was truly a 
dream of that soul of the world, to 
which post and future are alike present. 
Or the poet shall in a fable write your 
true history ; for your history itself is 
a dream of that soul, and her dreams 
arc his, for he stands in « magnetic 
relation*’ with Nature, and reads in 
her inward parts. Or it may be that 
the painting or the poesy fulfil itself 
not until centuries after, but yet one 
day fulfil itself it shall, if it be a true 
work of art. “ It is mysterious 
enough," says Hoffman, “ how in the 
mind of the artist there arises oft an 
image, the elementary forms of which, 
previously unrecognizable, bodiless 
mists, floating in airy void, seem first 
there (in the mind of the artist) to ac- 
quire consistence and life, and to find 
their home. And suddenly the image, 
the picture oonnects itself with the past, 
or, it may be, with the future, and 
stands there, a true delineation of 
something which has really been or 
will be." So it is when imagination, 
the wizard faculty, has directed the* 
work — of which faculty it has been 
Add, “ that it is not ours, but we its." 
" When an artist," says Franz Baader, 
in his Theory of Sacrifice, " in a mo- 
ment of inspiration produces the form, 
say, of a lion, we are not to apprehend 
his catching of the characteristics of 
the lion as a mere copying, and as it 
were a rehearsing (with the pencil) 
from memory ; but so, that the same 
psyehio-pkatio Nature, which produces 
the lion in reality, doth put forth im- 
mediately out of her own imagination 
into that of the painter the pattern or 
Vol. XXV.— No. 146. 


scheme thereof, whicb Inward put- 
ting forth, and opening of the imagi- 
nation of Nature into that of men and 
beasts, may be observed in dreams and 
ecstatic conditions." Or take, 
of Franz Boader’s lion, some land- 
scape, which the painter has not cam* 
posed, but painted from that which has 
unfolded itself to his inward eye. 
Here, too, art has avouched herself 
prophetic. The original is somewhere 
in nature, it may be where foot of man 
has not yet trod, in primeval forest- 
regiofls, or the gorges of inaccessible 
mountains. He that travels far enough 
shall one day find it. Or it may he 
that in deeper insight, in farther fore- 
sight, the prophetic paipter has fore- 
shadowed that which shall be realized 
only in the world to come. The 
mountains of a regenerated earth are 
come to him — for to the true prophet 
what mountain will not come? Out 
of the far future, from beyond .the 
fiery deluge, they are come, with the 
valleys which they enclose, and with 
the plains upon which they look down 
from their cloudless height,— 

11 Booaci surpassing fable, sad yet truer 1 

Alas 1 it is hut a glimpse of them that 
is revealed to him ; and what a sha- 
dow of a glimpse of that which his 
inward eye has seen can his band, in 
its turn, reveal to the outward eyes of 
another ! 

For indeed the mission of the artist 
ft to announce to men what man and 
what nature are, as designed by the 
Creator, so far as this is revealahle to 
sense ; and his gift, what wo call ge- 
nius, is a sense open to this, a faculty 
to enter into the Creator's design. 
And thus the true artist is the preach- 
er of a gospel. Let him seo that his 
preaching be in outward, as well as 
inward harmony with the foub. 

xiv. 

All endeavour that has for its atm 
the beautiful, is prophetic. Whollv 
prophetic are the arts we call 11 fine. 
Wholly magical are they. Beautiful 
art “ calls for things that are not, and 
they come.*' Go to the master of 
sound, the divine composer. He too 
is a prophet, and unseals deep myste- 
ries, ana declares the hidden purpose 
of God. For he shows what is the 
true speech of all nature, namely, the 
highest music. We hear talk of the 

L 
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music of natures the music of the 
woods and the fields of the winds and 
of the w&terss the music of the bee’s 
wing and of the lark's throats the 
music of whispering leaves and of the 
brooks talking as in a dream among 
mossy stones. Alas 1 all this is music 
to him only whose imagination makes 
it such. It is all but a manifold 
vague intimation that nature has mu- 
sic in her heart— that she would fain 
sing— that her true and proper speech 
is song. The artist first gives utter- 
ance to these passionate longings -of 
the great mother; he comprehends 
her, for he is her son, and observes 
her with a son's reverence and love. 
Dumb to others, she is not dumb to 
him, for she speaks, not to him, but 
til him. He knows what is in her 
heart, for the same is in his own : he 
is her interpreter, yea, her organ. 
And thus is opened to us the concord 
in which all sounds, all sights, all pro- 
cesses and movements of the creation 
shall one day combine ; and so there 
is also in music an evangel, or joyful 
revelation to man of his Father's good- 
ness yet in store for him. For tho 
present order of things in the world is 
a great discord hastening to its reso- 
lution-hastening, yet ever held hack 
—ever suspended, as it were, on the 
point of disengaging itself into heaven- 
ly harmony. Of which harmony, as 
its eternal chords live in the Divine 
Idea, the ear of Palestrina first 
caught clear vibrations, yet not iu the 
nature around him, but in the spirit 
within him. But we are getting mys- 
tical. 

xv. 

Perhaps that story, related by 
Christian Scriver, of the Mcdicus and 
his dream, is not true. Who knows ? 

XVL 

It is hut a few years since a Brah- 
min attracted considerable attention at 
Madras by sitting in the air, which he 
did manifestly, before all men’s eyes. 
This gifted person is since dead, and 
has carried nis secret with him to the 
grave, where one does not sec what 
use it will be to him. The art of sit- 
ting in the air is, however, formally 
taught in the Shaster. Fasting, puri- 
fying the feelings, suppressing the 
lveaih, fixing the paze of both eyes 
immovably on the tip of the nose, are 
means hereto. Recourse is also had 
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to a drink called Soma, which pro- 
duces a cataleptic state and ecstacy. 
By such means the specific gravity of 
the Indian devotee is diminished, or 
rather he is made to gravitate towards 
the sun— he acquires a sort of solar 
nature, and is not only lifted, by the 
force of his inward aspirations, to the 
centre of light, up from the gross, un- 
luminous earth, but does also himself 
visibly sliinc, with a light not reflect- 
ed, but inherent and effluent from his 
ethercalized body. 

Ibn Batuta relates in his travels, 
that he saw at tho court of tho Empe- 
ror of Hindosthn, two Irdschies or 
magicians, rolled in their mantles, rise 
up into the air, to a great height, in a 
cubic form. That zeakms champion 
of Paganism, the u divine” Jaxnbli- 
chus, is said, when he prayed, to have 
been always lifted up, ten feet or 
thereabouts, into the air, on which 
occasions also his skin, and even his 
clothes, shone from within with a 
golden light. It is related of Simon 
Magus that he flew in the air, at Rome, 
in the sight of all the people, defying 
St. Peter to do the like, but was 
brought down by tho prayors of tho 
apostle, and his leg broke. 

That devout persons, in the fervour 
of prayer and spiritual rapture, have 
been lifted up from the earth, and re- 
mained a considerable time suspended 
in the air, at the height of several 
feet or even ells, Calmct relates in- 
stances in his book of apparitions, both 
from his personal knowledge and out 
of the Bollandists. 

Gorres relates of the Maid of Or- 
leans that, being 'twelve years old, 
and keeping sheep in the field with 
other young girls, she was one day 
challenged by some of these to leap for 
a handful of flowers. She did it — her 
bounds following one another with 
such velocity that most of her compa- 
nions were persuaded she did not touch 
tho earth at all, and one young girl 
cried out, “ Johanna, I see thee fly in 
the air !" According to this story, Jo- 
hanna seems to have appeared to tho 
rest as a higher, ethereal being. 

Fra Vito, a Calabrian monk, as we 
are informed by Beda Weber, was of 
so high a cast of spirituality, that the 
weight of his body oould not keep him 
tocthe ground. At every holy thought 
he rose like a winged being into the 
air, and on solemn occasions, in pro- 
cessions for instance, flew most part 
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of the way, while the other monies 
went on foot. “ He often soared like 
n lightly wafltcd rose-leaf from the gar- 
den flower-beds to the height of the 
convent-roof, himself between heaven 
and earth, the fragrantest rose of devo- 
tion" — &c. &c. Only the voice of his 
spiritual superior brought him in a 
moment back to the level of humanity. 
Whenever lie appeared among his 
brethren, the whisper went round, 
“ Let us not talk of heavenly things, 
or Fra Vito will be away into the 
clouds, and wc shall have no more of 
his company to-day." *This was not 
raid in mockery : the good fathers saw 
nothing to laugh at in a flying Fran- 
ciscan ; they ^erc edified by the sight 
of such celestial tendencies, but they 
naturally wished to have the company 
of their saintly brother now and then 
on earth. He kept his eyes always 
shut 5 “ all the force of his senses 
turned inwards into the deepest re- 
cesses of his contemplative soul." 
“ His face, pale with fasting, ema- 
ciated, ever bloomed witli roseate lus- 
tre, as the joy of meditation filled him 
with its ineffable sweetness ; and an 
effulgence of celestial beams circiun- 
fused with its splendour his whole 
being, streamed forth from his soul- 
fraught eye." The prince-bishop of 
Trient, Carl Emanuel, becoming ac- 
quainted with the virtues of Fra Vito, 
determined to use him for the reviving 
of religion in Tyrol (it was at the time 
of the reformation.) The poor monk, 
with the consent of the ruler of the 
church in those parts, set out for 
Trient, “ parting with sorrow from 
the beloved solitude of his cell and his 
garden, hut comforted by the beatific 
sense of" — &c. &c. “ Like an innocent 
child he passed the gorgeous cities of 
Italy, his only core being to preserve 
in his own pure soul that peace which” — 
&c. &c. At Ancona he took shipping 
lor Venice, and when, arrived at the 
ocean-city, he entered the church of 
St. Mark, the sanctity of the place 
wrought so wonderfully upon his soul, 
that in an ecstacy he shot up into the 
vaulted heights of the temple, until his 
head infringed against the top of the 
dome I 

Giovanpa Maria della Croce, in Ro- 
veredo, who was both personally visit- 
ed and her counsel sought by let- 
ter during the thirty years’ war, by 
most of the crownedheaas and military 


chiefs, of the Protestant as well as 
the Catholic party, then living, often 
hovered several spans from the earth, 
in the presence of all the people, after 
which she always sank into a slate of 
insensibility which lasted sometimes 
seven hours or more. 


Maria Ilucber, superior of an insti- 
tution of " School-Sisters” at Brixen, 
sickly from her youth, and so austere 
in her fastings that her confessor found 
it necessary to put a curb on her zeal, 
was once, when beginning to recover 
a little from a severe illness, led out 
by the sisters to enjoy the fresh air. 
On the Eisack, behind the monastery 
of St. Clara, between two towering 
walnut-trees, they Btood^till, engaged 
in religious conversation, when, all of 
a sudden, Maria Hueber fell into an ec- 
stasy, soared away to the height of the 
branches of the walnut-trees, and re- 
mained suspended in the air with out- 
spread arms, motionless and rigid. 
The sisters called her confessor to 
witness this extraordinary scene, and 
it was only by the mo9t imperative 
commands of that reverend and judi- 
cious person, that she was brought 
hack by degrees to the earth and 
herself. 

St. Philip Neri had a great many 
ecstasies, wherein he was often for a 
long time quite •motionless, and was 
seen by others lifted up in the air, and 
circumfused with radiant brightness. 
The like is related of Peter of Ala- 
tantara, of St. Theresa, and of many 
others, whom we have neither time 
nor space to enumerate. But one 
such caso is as good as a thousand ; 
and the cases we havo adduced in this 
and in the eleventh section, prove suf- 
ficiently that there is a power antago- 
nist to that of gravitation — that there 
is a positive centrifugal, os well as a 
centripetal force. In the eleventh sec- 
tion it is but a subjective flying that is 
treated of ; but it is the tendency of 
the subjective to become objective, 

j ii ■_ • .A ri. iL- 


is before us. w To fly in a dream, 
says Coleridge, “2 b but to dream of 
flying but Ennemoser maintains that 
we never dream of doing any thing the 
possibility of which does not He in our 
nature. He that flies in a dream may 
one day fly waking. In the meantime, 
although one swallow does not make 
a summer, it is evident that one Fra 
Vito upsets the Newtonian theory. 
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When, some time ago, we quoted 
Miss Barrett's “ Cry or the Children" 
from Blackwood, we were unconscious 
that we were citing the work of a 
practised poet. On the contrary, it 
seemed to us that the crude energy of 
some of the lines betokened a new 
hand, little careful either of the Inode 
or vehicle of expression, provided only 
the strong feeling could be conveyed ; 
and truly the feeling was strong, 
heart-stirring r pious, and lovely ; and 
the verses swept on with a broad and 
deep flow of melody, as well as of 
power. But two volumes of elaborate 
poetry, since published, have admo- 
nished us of our error, and taught us 
that the excess of cultivation can run 
into a wildneBS as uncouth as its de- 
fect ; as we sometimes see the artifi- 
cial wilderness of the garden even 
more tangled and briary than the na- 
tural thicket. These far-fetched 
thoughts and phraseB, which we sup- 
posed had been thrust into the " Cry," 
to fill here and there its occasional 
gaps of rhyme and reason — such os 
the idea of God plucking the silence 
t€ sweet to gather," suggesting such an 
incongruous notion of a nosegay — of 
the old man weeping for his to-mor- 
row, "which is lost in long ago^” 
a transposition of times as idle in any 
application to the subject os it is para- 
doxical in itself— -of the world's loving 
teaching "God's possible," which is 
any thing to the purpose or not, as 
you please to read it $ — these puerili- 
ties of the composition, we say, which 
we considered the occasional stam- 
merings of a tongue laden with an un- 
accustomed burthen of great utter- 
ances, turn out to be the very niceties 
and intended elegancies of Miss Bar- 
rett’s stymie, .who trifles with such 
conceits in the midst of her best per- 
formances, with apparently as grave a 
consciousness of her science as a singer 
who goes off with his shakes and falset- 
toes in the most solemn passages of 
an* Oratorio. But, for all this, we 
have seen no recent poem to match 


with " The Cry of the Children.” It 
stands alone for tenderness, fervour, 
and force, among all the outpourings 
of the spirit of humanity of our time. It 
is essentially the protest of a woman on 
behalf of that infancy of which woman 

The pi How winch God gives to the head 
of the infant on its mother’s breast 
is not warmer, Henderer, or more pe- 
culiarly its own, than the sympathy for 
these poor children, expressed with 
such a fervour of sentiment and vivid- 
ness of imagination in these heart- 
stirring stanzas. You feel your heart 
ache and your head grow dizzy with 
the poor young creatures ; and as your 
indignation kindles against their op- 
pressors, you love the noble womanly 
soul that has made you feel so well 
what is just and humane. May these 
stanzas have the audience they deserve. 
May the people of England lay them 
to heart, and begin to think what it is 
they have been doing with God’s 
images, with those who will yet be the 
fathers and mothers of a future gene- 
ration — transmitters of feebleness, de- 
crepitude, timidity, querulousness, apd 
carelessness of God, to the future re- 
presentatives of their strong, cheerful, 
and pious race. 

" For oh,” say the children, “ wc are 
weary, 

And we cannot run or leap — 

If wc cared for afiy moadows, it were 
merely 

To drop down in them and sleep. 
Our knees tremble Bordy in the stoop- 
ing — 

We fall upon onr faces, trying to go ; 
And, underneath our heavy eyelids 
drooping, 

The reddest flower would look as palo 
as snow. 

For, all day, we drag our burden tiring. 

Through the coal-dark, under- 
ground — 

Or, all day, wo drive the wheels of iron 

In the factories, round and round. 

11 For, all day, tho wheola are droning, 
turning — 

Their wind comes ia our faces— 
-a . 


* Poems by Elizabeth Barrett Barrett, author of the " Seraphim,” &c., in two 
vob, London : Edward Moxon, Dover-strect. 1844, 1 
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Till our hearts tarn— our heads, with 
pulses burning. 

And the walls turn in their 
places — 

Turns the sky in the high window blank 
and reeling — 

Turns the long light that droppeth 
down the wall — 

Turn tlio black flies that crawl along 
the ceiling— 

All arc turning, all the day, and wo 
with all ! — 

And all day, the iron wheels uro dron- 
ing; 

And sometimes wo could pray, 

* O ye wheels, ' (breaking out in a mad 
moaning,) • 

4 Stop ! be silent for to-day !' ’* 

Ay! bo silcn4! Let them hear each 
other breathing 

For a moment, mouth to mouth — 
Let them touch each other’s hands, in a 
fresh wreathing 
Of their tender human youth ! 

Let them feel that this cold metallic 
motion 

Is not all the life God fashions or 
reveals — 

-Let them provo their inward souls 
against the notion 

That they live in you, or under you. 
O wheels !— 

Still, all day, the iron wheels go onward, 
As if Fate in each were sturk ; 
And the children's souls, which God is 
calling sunward, 

• Spin on blindly in the dark. 

That such a piece should be de- 
formed by singularities, not to say 
conceits, is quite distressing. It ought 
to speak to every mind as plainly as to 
every heart. The sordid mill- tyrant 
ought to hare no opportunity of say- 
ing, w Who heeds the pictures of so 
whimsical an imagination ?” In a 
word, however strained forms of 

3 >eech, recondite analogies, or even 
egant mannerisms, may entertain 
minds which have exhausted the ordi- 
s nary sources of intellectual enjoyment 
" in the belles-lettres , they are not flt for 
the true poetry of the world of men 
and women, which, in all its highest 
achievements, has ever been simple, 
unaffected, and direct. Poetry may 
be as learned as erudition can make it, 
without the least touch of foppery. 
See with what a simple dignity Virgil 
wears his toga ! With what a plain 
yet majestic gravity John Mil ton* de- 
li vers the accumulated learning of the 
Jewish, the Gentile, and the Christian 


worlds! Did Shakspdhre run about 
for conceits, or grasp after outr/t 
words J — or who has hod to stop in 
the middle of a stanza of Byron to 
puzzle out the meaning or the appli- 
cation of a phrase ? Shelley himself, 
the parent or all these vices in modern 
English poetry, is scarce ever merely 
verbally transcendental, os Tennyson 
and the other exaggerators of his 
school so often now-o-days are. Yet 
even Shelley's abstruse and fine-drawn 
analogies hurt his poetry, and with- 
draw it from the sympathy of man- 
kind. It is well, indeed, that some of 
Shelley's poems should be thus unfitted 
for the world ; for we know not what 
would become of society with such a 
guide; but where faith and opinion 
coincide with the established laws of 
society, as with Miss Barrett they 
do, then every thing that narrows the 
sphere of influence claimed by her 
humane and religious muse is a posi- 
tive foe to the public good which she 
otherwise might promote, by making 
mankind more contented with their 
condition, and better acquainted with 
the law of God. For it is quite vain 
to think that the common sense of 
mankind will take up with the little 
sophisticated mannerisms of the school 
to which Miss Barrett, in an evil hour, 
has addicted herself. A false taste 
in London ma^givo these peculiarities 
a temporary eclut 9 just as the verbal 
pleasantries of launch pass thero at 
9 present for wit. But those who de- 
sire to hear the voice of independent 
criticism, will not always listen at the 
doors of publishers, whose own organs 
affect to stamp the character of their 
own brochures; nor will all the at- 
tractions of the daily issue of verse 
and prose with which the sickly taste 
of a luxurious metropolis is pampered, 
induce us here, who have nothing but 
the healthy use of our own minds to 
depend on for our own comfort and 
the advancement of our country, to 
abandon the ancient ai^ standard 
models in these matters. We bless 
our stars, indeed, that wo are not 
called on to read the current literature 
of England of the day — that our lot 
has been cast beyond the reach of 
more than one in a hundred of their 
plays, lays, autobiographies, memoirs, 
diaries, and the rest of the fustian 
stuff with which they keep up their 
supply of matter for the reviews. 
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What a life, Indeed, must these un- 
fortunate gentlemen lead, whose occu- 
pation it is to notice the daily, weekly, 
and monthly issues of the metropoli- 
tan press 1 No wonder that a depraved 
taste has grown up under their super- 
vision ; for continual conversation with 
mediocrity must necessarily react on 
the mind, 

— Like the dyer', hand, 

Subdued to what it work. In." 

And these literary undertakers have 
hardly ever an hour's experience of 
excellence in any department; since 
the business of their lives is to notico 
the works of the day, and the day 
produces littlq. else than trumpery. 
We own we arc heartily glad to be 
out of that literary world, and submit 
ourselves to the provincial barbarity of 
our Shakspeorcs and Homers with 
erfect resignation. But we cannot 
elp feeling a degree of indignation 
and regret at seeing how much true 
genius is misled and misused when it 
occasionally happens to receive its 
forming impulses in that nursery. 
Here, in Miss Barrett’s case, we see a 
highly poetical and accomplished mind 
positively hindered from the expression 
of a thousand delightful tilings by the 
obstruction of a false taste, which, hut 
for the metropolitan newspaper critics, 
and smaller fry of reviewers, would 
never have had an existence. There 
is no string on the lyre which Miss 
Barret might not sound, if her hand had t 
been left free from their trummuls ; — 
as it is, she harps successfully on one 
string only ; and the world has lost, 
so far, the melody of a mind which, 
exprossing itself through the ordinary 
forms of the English tongue, and ad- 
dressing itself to the apprehensions of 
unsophisticated readers, might have 
embraced all the highest, boldest, and 
tenderest tones of humanity. 

The principal poem of the collection 
is a mystic drama of the exile of our 
first parent^ from paradise/ In this 
piece, while anxiously Bbunning an in- 
, trusion on the path of Milton, Miss 
1 Barrett has unconsciohsly trodden very 
closely in the footsteps of Shelley, 
whose Promethean choruses haunt her 
car with a perpetually-recurring echo. 
But Miss Barret aims at loftier and 
even more inexpressible mysteries than 
Shelley, and in proportion os her do- 
sire is greater and her strength less— . 


she will fee 1 that it is no disparage- 
ment to be reckoned less strong than 
Shelley — so her efforts at expression 
are more strained, and her demands 
on phraseology more extortionate. 
All the machinery of her drama is 
marked by the same effort to make in- 
adequate images adequate to an im- 
measurable mystery, by dwelling^ on 
the details with an inordinate particu- 
larity, which only defeats its own 
object by making them fantastic. The 
characters, too — Eve excepted — are of 
a class beyond Miss Barrett's proper 
powers of conception ; and the por- 
traits are imperfect accordingly. Sa- 
tan reminds us of a petulant bad boy ; 
Gabriel is a sad nincompoop ; Adam 
a metaphysician ; and Another — whoso 
name we cannot profane by'introiluc- 
tion here, and whose presence, we think, 
would have been better left out of such 
a composition — talks like a Professor 
rather than a Deity. Then, instead 
of the good old “ alarm*, excursions 
of Shakspcarc, leaving the suggestion 
of the particular images of the scene 
to Richard himself. Miss Barrett lays 
a preliminary tax on our imagination 
by requiring us to figure in our minds 
a wonderful variety of devices of 
scenery and machinery as introductory 
to the proper action of her drama. 
Thus, the murmurings of future life, 
which come humming round the cars' 
of Eve, after she lias endured the re- 
proaches of organic and inorganic 
nature, are ushered in with one of 
these incomprehensible stage directions 
which, to our mind, greatly diminishes 
the effect of the succeeding stanzas. 
A rose from paradise is lying on the 
path : here are the directions to tho 
scene-shifter : — “ A bleak wiud, quick- 
ened with indistinct human voices, 
spins round the earth-zodiac; and 
filling the circle with its presence, 
and then wailing off towards the EoBt, 
carries the flower away with it. * * 
The wind revolves from the East, and 
then round again to the East, perfumed 
with the Eden flower, and full of 
voices, which sweep out into articula- 
tion as they pass.” Fiddle-faddle! 
But let us hear the voices. 

Infant voices passing in the wind, 

O we live, O we live — 

At*d this life that we receive. 

Is a warm thing and a now, 

Which we softly bpd into. 
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From the heart and from the brain,-— 
Something strange, that overmuch is 
Of the sound and of tho sight, 
Flowing round in trickling touches, 

In a sorrow and delight, — 

Yet is it all in vain ? 

Rock us softly, 

Lest it bo all in vain. 

Youthful voices passing, 

O we live, O wo live — 

And this life that we achieve, 

Is a loud thing and a bold, 

Which, with pulses manifold. 

Strikes tho heart out full und fain — 
Active doer, noble liver. 

Strong to struggle, sure to conquer, 
— The* the vessel s prow will quiver 
At tho lifting of the anchor : 

Yet do we strive in vain ? 

Infant voices passing. 

Rock us softly, 

Lest it be all in vain. 

Poet voices passing. 

O we live, O we live — 

And this life that we conceive. 

Is a clear thing and a fair, 

"Which wo set in crystal air, 

That its beauty may be plain ; 

With a breathing anil a flooding 
Of the hcavcn-lifc on the whole, 
While we lieur the forests budding 
To the music of the soul — 

Yet is it tuned in vain ? 

Infant voices passing. 

n Rock us softly, 

Lest it be all in vain. 

Philosophic voices passing. 

O wo live, O we live — 

And this life that we perceive. 

Is a strong thing and a grave. 

Which for others 1 use we havo. 
Duty-laden to remain. 

We are helpers, fellow-creatures, 

Of the right against tho wrong — 
We are oarnest-heartod teachers 
Of the truth which maketh strong— 
Yet do we toach in vain ? 

Infant voices passing. 

Rock us softly, 

• Lest it be all in vain. 

Revel voices passing. 

O wo live, O we live — 

And this life that we reprieve, 

Is a low thing and a light, 

Which is jested out of sight, 

And made worthy of disdain I 
Strike with bold electric laughter 
The high tops of things divine — 
Turn thy head, my brother, after. 
Lest iby tears fall in my wine;— . 

* For is all laughed in vain? 

• • • v i ■ • 


Poet voices passing. 

O we live, O wo live—. 

And this lifn that wo believe, 

Is a noble thing and high. 

Which wo climb up loftily, 

To view God without a stain. 

Till, recoiling whore the shade is. 
Wo retread our steps again. 

And descend the gloomy Hades, 

To taste man’s mortal pain. 

Shall it bo climbed in vain ? 

Infant voices passing. 

Rock us softly, 

Lfcst it bo all in vain. 

Love voices passing. 

O wo live, O wo live — 

And this life we would retriove, 

Is a faithful thing npiyt, 

Which wo love in, heart to heart, 
Until one heart fittctli twain. 

“ Wilt thou bo one with me ?'* 

“ I will be one with thee I" 

“ Ha, ha 1 — we love and live 1” 

Alas 1 ye love and die ! 

Shriek — who shall reply ? 

For is it not loved in vain ? 

Infant voices passing. 

j Rod: us softly. 

Though it be all in vain. 

Old voices passing. 

O wo live, O wo live — 

And this life that we receive, 

Is a gloomy thing an«l brief. 

Which, consummated in grief, 
Lcavcth asheg for all gain. J 
Is it not all in vain ? 

In fant voices passing. 

Rock us softly, 

* Though it be all in vain. 

Voices die away. 

There is something very fine and 
appropriate in this idea of the embryo 
life of the world making itself audible 
to the common mother of mankind, 
and preparing her mind, by its warm- 
ing and softening influences, as Miss 
Barrett has arranged that it should do, 
for the consoling promises of Christ, 
with which the drama terminates. Of 
course we do not look /or perfect puri- 
ty, nor even for continuous sensible- 
ness of diotion, in a piece so essen- 
tially belonging to this affected school, 
itself introduced so fantastically, and 
forming port of a composition so tran- 
scendental: but, barring those pecu- 
liarities of phraseology which we can- 
not pretend even to understand much 
less affect to admire, we must be 
sensible of a world of feeling and 
thought in the expression of so many 
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of the great emotions of life in its 
successive phases, from the warmth 
and softness of the first consciousness 
of existence in the infant, to the harsh, 
cold regrets of decaying old age. This, 
however, is a subject on which Miss 
Barrett has evidently thought much 
and deeply ; and although the rhapso- 
dy we are about to quote from on the 
same subject, is by no means a favour- 
able specimen of her versification, for 
it is excessively grotesque, and at first 
sight we would have said of it, as of 
the " Cry of the Children," that it is 
most carelessly put together— yet, to 
the contemplative mind it presents a 
picture of what we, who read it, are, 
and have bees, and will be, more 
pregnant with matter for thought and 
suggestions of sentiment, and more 
alive itself with emotion, with action, 
and with passion, than a thousand out 
of the thousand and one poems of the 
same class, that writers even of good 
mark have given to mankind. 

We are borno into life— it is sweet, it is 
strange i 

Wo lio still on the knee of a mild Mys- 
tery, 

Which smiles with a change ! 

But we doubt not of changes, we know 
not of spaces ; 

The Heavens seem as near as our own 
mother's face is, 

And wo think we could touch all the 
stars that we see ; 

And the milk of our mother is white on 
our mouth ! 

And, with small childish hands, wc are 
.turning around 

The apple of Life which another has 
found:—. 

It is warm with our touch, not with sun 
of the south, 

And we count, as wo turn it, tho rod 
side for four— 

O Life, O Beyond, 

Thon art sweet, thou art strango 
evermore. 

Then all things look strange in the pure 
golden af her f 

We walk through the gardens with 
hands linked together, 

And the lilies 0 look large as tho 
trees; 

And aa loud as tho birds, sing tho 
bloom-loving bees — 

And the birds sing like angels, so mys- 
tical fine; 

And the cedars are brushing the arch- 
angel’s feet ; 

And time is eternity— love is divine, 

. And tfcfc world is complete ! 


Now, God bless the child— father, mo- 
ther, respond. 

O Life, O Beyond, 

Thou art strange, thou art sweet. 

Then wc leap on the earth with the 
armour of youth. 

And the earth rings again ! 

And we breathe out, * 0 beauty, 1 — we 
cry out, ‘ 0 truth/ 

And the bloom of our lips drops with 
wine ; 

And our blood runs amazed 'neath tho 
calm hyaline — 

The earth cleaves to the foot, the sun 
burns to tho brain — 

What is this exultation, and what this 
despnir — 

Tho strong pleasure is smiting tho 
nerves into pain, 

And wc drop trom the Fair, as wc climb 
to the Fair, • 

And we lie in a trance at its feet ; 
And the breath of an angel cold-piercing 
the air 

Breathes fresh on our faces in 
swoon ; 

And wc think him so near, ho is this 
side tho sun ! i 

And wo wahe to a whisper self-mur- 
mured and fond, 

O Life, O Beyond, 

Thou urt strango, thou art sweet ! 

And tho w inds and tho waters in pas- 
toral measures, 

Go winding around us, with roll upon 
roll, 

Till the soul lies within in a circle of 
pleasures, 

Which hideth the soul ! 

And we run with the stag, and we leap 
with tho liotsc. 

And we swim with the fish through tho 
broad water-course. 

And wc strike with the falcon, and hunt 
with the hound, 

And the joy which is in us, flies out 
with a wound ; 

And we shout so aloud, • Wc exult, we 
rejoice/ 

That we loso the low moan of our bro- 
thers around — 

And we shout so odeep down creation’s 
profound, 

Wo are deaf to God's voice— 

And wo bind the rose-garland on fore- 
head and ears, 

Yet we arc not ashamed ; 

And the dew of tho roses that rannoth 
unblamcd 

Down onr cheeks, is not taken 
for tears. 

TJ»n we act to a purpose— we spring 
up erect— 

Wo will tame the wild mouths of the 
wilderness-steeds"; - 
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he deep in the ships 

double-decked f 

We will build tho great cities, and do 
the great deeds — 

Strike the steel upon steel, strike the 
soul upon soul, 

Strike the dole on the weal, overcoming 
tho dole — 

Let the cloud meet tho cloud in a grand 
thunder-roll ! 

While tho eagle of Thought rides tho 
tempest in scorn. 

Who cares if tho lightning is burning 
the corn ? 

Speed me, God ! — servo me, man ! — I 
am god over men 1 • 

When I speak in my cloud, nono shall 
answer again — 

'Neath tha stripo and the bond, 

Lie andTmourn at my feel ! — 

O thoif Life, O Beyond, 

Thou art strange, thou art sweet ! 

Then wo grow into thought— and with 
inward ascensions. 

Touch tho bounds of our Being 1 
Wo lie in the dark here, swathed doubly 
around 

With our sonsual relations and social 
conventions — 

Yet are ’ware of a sight, yet are *waro 
of a sound 

Beyond Hearing and Seeing — 
Are aware that a Hades rolls deep on 
all sides. 

With its infinite tides, 

About and above us — until tho strong 
arch 

Of our life creaks and bonds os if ready 
for falling. 

And through all the dim rolling, we hear 
the sweet calling 

Of spirits that speak in a soft under- 
tongue. 

The interprotivo sense of the mystical 
march : 

And wo cry to them softly, ‘ Como 
nearer, come nearer — 
c And lift up the lap of this Dark, and 
speak clearer, 

* And teach us tho song that ye 
sung.' 

A&d we smfle in our thought, if they 
answer or no — 

For to dream of a sweetness is sweet as 
to know ! — 

Wonders breatho in our face, 

And we ask not their name ; 

And Love takes all the blame 

Of the world’s prison-place. 

And wo sing back the songs as we guess 
them, aloud ; 

And wo send up the lark of our music 
that cuts i 

Untired through the cloud, 

To beat with its wings at the lattice 
Heaven shuts : * 


Yot the angels look down, and the mor- 
tals look up, 

As the little wings beat. 

And the poet is blessed with their pity 
or hope. 

'Twixt tho Heavens and the earth, can 
a poet despond V 

O Life, O Beyond, 

Thou art strange, thou art sweet ! 

Perhaps you may have to read it. 
twice— a great reproach to the writer 
as an artist — perhaps after reading it 
twice* or oftener, there still may be 
portions of it whioh you cannot un- 
derstand — a strong reproach to the 
writer both as a poet and a versifier ; 
but with all this you gather from it a 
multitude of conception# vivid, lively, 
fruitful of new combinations, all rising 
to n lofty philosophic and pious notion 
of the relations of man to God, whioh 
it is good for us to receive into our 
minds, and which we could hardly re- 
ceive there through any more pleasing 
combinations of intellectual and moral 
perceptions. 

Miss Barrett is, at least to somo 
extent, conscious of her peculiarities 
of phraseology ; and not only admits, 
but takes a pride in declaring her 
anxiety to grasp at forms of expression 
adequate to carry out all her thoughts 
to the utmost extent. “ 1 strive and 
struggle,” she ys, and says it with 
wonderful vigour and ability — 

With stammering lips and insufficient 
sound, 

1 strive and struggle to deliver right 
That music of my nature, day and night 
With dream and thought and fooling, 
iuterwound ; 

And Inly answering all tho senses round 
With octaves of a mystic depth and 
height, 

Which stop out grandly to the infinite 
From the dark edges of tho sensual 
ground ! 

This song of soul I struggle to outboar 
Through portals of the sense, sublime 
and whole, 

And utter all myself intp the air. 

But if I did it, — os the thundfer-roll 
Breaks its own cloud, — my flesh would 
perish there, • 

Before that dread apocalypse of soul. 

Now in all poetry there must be for 
more hinted at, suggested, credited to 
the sympathies of the reader, than ex- 
pressed ; and whenever the expression 
requires tho employment of a vehicle 
such os cannot enter in at the gates of 
the mind without an effort, then it is 
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surely better to trust to these auxilia- 
ries whose assistance we must depend 
on to so great an extent, at all events, 
for the spontaneous communication of 
the extra image, analogy, or senti- 
ment, than, by calling down all the 
faculties to make way for it, crowd 
and ohstruot the very avenues of 
thought. Miss Barrett herself has 
resented us with the imago which wc 
ad nearly degraded to a wagon of 
hay in a gateway. “ A poet," she 
says, and truly, « ought not to .read 
his own verses,” 

* For the echo in yon, breaks upon the wards which 
yon an speaking. 

And the ohariot-uTicflfi jar in the gate tluro' which 
you drive tlieu forth." 

Still more ought the poet to guard 
against such jars against thegatc-posts, 
in driving the chariot of thought in ; 
and indeed there are abundant means 
of expression without resorting to these 
now-langled phrases. Thebes surely 
had enough of properly-appointed cha- 
riots without choking its gates with 
the wagons of Scythia. But Miss 
Barrett will not admit the justness of 
the comparison ; for these uncouth 
vehicles, to which she occasionally 
commits her more daring imaginations, 
belong to that new hundred-gated city 
of conceits, founded bp the Shelleyists, 
and lately adorned with gilded battle- 
ments and certain splendid dog-vanes 
by Tennyson, out of which the disciples 
of that school will not allow that an^ 
thing issues that is not golden, grace- 
ful, and magnificent. 

That this new Jerusalem of theirs 
sends forth, however, many emana- 
tions too dazzling for the purblind eyes 
of the present age to make head or tail 
of, they all readily admit. But this, 
aay they, is because the dulncss of the 
age logs behind our mounting spirits, 
and we expatiate in a region to which 
the mind of man in the mass has not 
yet ascended ; and so when they find 
their intellectual conceptions unlike 
those of the rest of tho world, they 
doat on them with* the same fondness 
that parents show towards ricketty, 
precocious children, singing compla- 
cently-* 

My tong I fets? that than wilt And but few 
Who fitly shall conceive thy reasoning, 

Of such hard matter dost thou entertain t 
Whanaa If, by misadventure, chance should bring 
Thnfe baser oompany, os chance may do, 


Quite unaware of what thou dost contain i 
I pr’y thee comfort thy sweet self again. 

My Inst delight ! toll them that they aro dull, 

And hid them own that thou art beautiful. 

If poets could be sure that they sing 
in advance of the intellect of the ago, 
the consolation of knowing that tho 
time of appreciation was approaching, 
might reconcile them in some measure 
to their barren vocation, though the 
consciousness of having withdrawn 
faculties, given by God for the use and 
pleasure of tho world wo live in, to 
the service of a world the very exist- 
ence of which stfll rcBtsin speculation, 
must always dash the solitary enjoy- 
ment with more or less self-reproach ; 
but how poignant mus^ the sense of 
these misfeasances be in tho mind of 
any one who has begun to shspect that 
instead of being in advance of the in- 
tellect of the age, he has only been be - 
suit * it. Miss Barrett has imaged tho 
condition of the former class very truly 
and touchingly in the case of the rose 
blown prematurely in the spring, and 
whose leaves had all fallen before the 
advent of the nightingale. The 
verses, apart from that odious prac- 
tice of the London school, of making 
the words of least significance, the 
u thes” and “ ands” of the verse, boar 
the main burthen of the rythmical 
emphasis — are sweet and significant ; 
ami we have no doubt that they were 
written in the full and sincere belief 
of all that they so feelingly express. 

A rose once grew within 
A garden April-grccn, 

In her Joncncss, in her lonencss. 

And the fairer for that oneness. 

A white rose delicate. 

On a tall bough and straight ! 

Early comer, early comer, 

Never waiting for the summer. 

Her pretty gestes did win 
South winds to let her in. 

In her loneness, in her loneness. 

All the fairer for that oneness. 

“ For if I wait,” said she, 

“ Till times for roses be 

For the musk -rose and the moss-roso 
Royal-red and maiden-blush rose— 

a< What glory then for mo 
In such a company ?— 

Roses plenty, roses plenty. 

And one nightingale for twenty ? 
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“ Nav, let mo in," said she, 

“ Before the rest are free— 

In ray loneness, in my loneness, 

All tne fairer for that oneness. 

“ For I would lonely stand, 
Uplifting my white hand— 

Oil a mission, on a mission, 

To declare tho coming vision. 

“ Upon which lifted sign, 

What worship will bo mine ? 

What addressing, what caressing ! 

And what thank, and praise, and bless- 
ing!” 

■ •••••• 

So praying, did sho win 
South winds to let her hi. 

In her lononoss, in her Idleness, 

And tho fairer tfiat oneness. 

But ah I-4-alas for her ! 

No thing did minister 
To her praises, to her praises. 

More than might unto a daisy's. 

No treo nor busli was scon 
To boast a perfeet green ; 

Scarcely having, scarcely having, 

One leaf broad enough for waving. 

The nightingale did please 
To loiter beyond seas. 

Guess him in the happy islands. 
Learning music from tho silence ! 

Only tho boo, forsooth, 

- • Came in tho place of both ; 

Doing honour, doing honour, 

To the honoy-dews upon her. 


— Boor Rose to be mishnown ! 
Would, she had ne'er been blown, 
In her lonenoss, in her lonencss, 

All the sadder for that oneness ! 

Some word sho tried to say — 

Some no .... ah, wollaway ! 

But the passion did o'crcorac her, 

And the fair frail leaves dropped from 
her— 

• Dropped from her, fair and mute, 
Close to a poet’s foot, 

Who beheld them, smiling slowly, 

As at something sad yet holy : 

Said, “ Verily and thus 
It chunceth eke with ns 
Toots singing sweetest snatches. 

While that deaf men keep the watches— 

“ Vaunting to come beforo 
Our own age evermore, * 

In a loneness, in a lonencss. 

And tho nobler for tha| oneness !” 
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A great advoeate In thb peroration 
of a speech on a political trial 
to the jury, “ If I have alarmed your 
consciences, my client &b safe." In 
like manner, if any thing we have said 
or may say, can alarm Miss Barrett’s 
confidence in the coming of that time 
which she expects, when man will 
abandon the broad, strong sentiments 
appealed to by the cider poets, for the 
fine curiosities of thought and feeling 
which she so devotedly struggles to 
expresfu-if any thing we should say 
can induce in her mind a doubt or a 
question whether possibly she may not 
have been straying beside the mind of the 
age, whilo she believedshe was expatiat- 
ing in advance of it, then amr client. Li- 
terature, is Raved from the loss of much 
that is good, beautiful, and ennobling, 
and a fiuo intellect is brought back 
again to efficient labours of love. If, 
on the contrary, she prefer the fas- 
cination of what is mysterious and 
transcendental, and the praises of a 
school, to the positive, though homely 
pleasure of calling up life's ordinury 
emotions in tho breasts of honest, warm- 
hearted people, and to the approba- 
tion of plain students, who care for 
little else, then we must reconcile our- 
selves to the loss, and turn for amends 
to our own young poets, who have 
learned their art apart from tho sophis- 
tications of the itbwspapers, and tho 
illusions of tho soirees. But while we 
say this, we must own we see nothing 
mgong them at all so capable of 
great things, if it would only conde- 
scend to a legitimate style, as is the 
fine and strong intellect disguised under 
these oddly-expressed thoughts and 
evanescent images of Miss Barrett. 

Criticism rarely fulfils any other 
office than that either of yielding the 
tribute of praise, which a writer re- 
ceives as his due, or of dispensing 
censures, which may sometimes have the 
effect of repressing dulncss or ignorance 
at the outset ; but we are hardly ever 
fortunate enough to winbrring genius 
from its faults. Yet we would fain 
hope that what we have said in con- 
demnation of these excesses and de- 
fects, deforming so the fine concep- 
tions of a gifted writer, may, in this 
instance, be vouchsafed a more auspici- 
ous influence ; for we write in the 
most absolute earnestness of convic- 
tion — away from any interest, jpersonal, 
publications!, or of any other kind what- 
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ever, except that interest which devotion 
to our native literature has given us 
in hailing whatever is worthy of our 
own young writers' emulation wher- 
ever it may appear. Besides this, we 
are persuaded we address a mind too 
eandid to evade a full and fair inquiry 
into these points of difference, which 
so strongly distinguish the present 
London sonool from the elder poets ; 
and we would confidently hope that if 
such an examination should result in 
satisfying the inquirer that thesg pecu- 
liarities address themselves to only a 
small section of those for whose benefit 
her genius has been confided to her, 
we will yet have the pleasure and profit 
of hearing from Miss Barrett in strains 
more suitable to her really great and 
admirable vocation. 

We have now done with whatever 
we deemed censurable, and desire — 
continuing, however, our protest 
against the occasional odd images 
and the emphatic " thes ” and 
“ ands" — to express our sense of the 
extreme grace and beauty of some 
of Miss Barrett's minor poems. Of 
these the longest, and perhaps, on tho 
whole, tho i&lcst, is the “ Vision of 
Poets,” a piece composed in triplets, 
even difficultly elegant in tho elabo- 
rateness of its versification, but full of 
beauty and thought. The true and 
pseudo poets are passed successively in 
review, and y«iu feci, as you proceed, 
that you are in the company of one 
to whom all the roasters of the Greet, 
Latin, and Italian schools aro familiar 
in the originals; for Miss Barrett's 
writings bear all the tokens of being 
the work of a scholar, and a ripe one. 
Perhaps if we had to point out the 
piece in the whole collection which 
gave us, on the first reading, tho 
greatest amount of pleasure, we should 
select the graceful lines addressed to 
her tutor, H. S. Boyd, Esq., who ap- 
pears to have read with her, not only 
the ordinary classics, but the Greek 
romances, several of the Christian 
'fathers, and many of the disquisitions 
of the early schoolmen. The senti- 
ment is something like that of Moore’s 
beautiftd “ Take hence the bowl,” the 
lines being suggested by a prespnt of 
some wine of Cyprus, sent from the 
east by Mr. Boy a to his former pupil. 

Very copious are my praises, 
noughlsip it like afly I— 


All— but sjpplng^times and places 
Change before me suddenly — 

As UlysseB' old libation 
Drew the ghosts from every part. 

So your Cyprian wine, dear Graecian, 
Stirs tho Hades of my hoart. 

And I think of those long mornings 
Which my thought goes far to seek, 
When, betwixt the folio's turnings. 
Solemn flowed the rhythmic Greek. 
Post the pane, the mountain spreading, 
Swept tho sheep-bells’ tinkling noise, 
While a girlish voice was reading — 
Somewhat low for mi s and m's ! 

We have fin impression on our 
mind that this is one of our county 
Antrim Boyds, and, coupling this with 
a phrase in the same ftecc, “ Do you 
mind that deed of Ate?”. we begin to 
suspect that Miss Barrett herself is, 
like that other admirable daughter of 
genius, whose maiden name we only re- 
cognized the other day, Mrs. Jameson, 
a countrywoman of our own ; for, in- 
deed, in what department of art, or 
of letters, is not the intellect of this 
part of the empire outstripping all 
competition? But to return to the 
poems before us. We shall say no 
more of the “ Brown Rosary,” the 
“ Romaunt of the Page,” and tho 
“ Lay of the Duchess May,” than 
that they are pieces of a kind in which 
tho writer, though always grace- 
ful, is far from being at home ; but 
of “ the Lay of the Swan's NeBt," 
"the Bower," and especially of that 
sweet and pathetic ballad of ** Bertha 
in the Lane,” we have nothing to ex- 
press but admiration, joined with 
thanks to the deltoate genius which 
has given us creations so exquisite. 
11 Bertha in the Lane ” is the beauti- 
ful and tender confession of a wounded 
spirit, gentle, sensitive, and self-sacri- 
ficing. Her own sister has won her 
lover from her, and as the wedding- 
day approaches, the wronged but affec- 
tionate and forgiving soul, pours itself 
forth in a confiding detail of its emo- 
tions, which none but a woman of ex- 
quisite sensibility could have conceived, 
and none but a very able poet could 
have so exquisitely expressed. It is a 

S iece, however, which will be infinitely 
etter understood by women, and by 
those who have loved deeply, than by 
men. Men, fortunately for themselves 
ahd for society, require the presence of 
the loved object and the bond a of cliiL. 
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dren, to sustain an early passion un- 
diminished tlirough lira. Women 
having loved once, will, too often, love 
on, feeding a destructive passion on 
their own bereaved hearts, though 
the object of their affection be lost to 
them for ever. We cannot commend 
the indulgence in this excessive sensi- 
tiveness, though some affect to take 
it for almost the divinest quality of 
the female breast ; nor do we think it 
desirable that there should be many 
Berthas in society. But if ever a 
gentle, confiding, pious creature claim- 
ed our sympathy for a passion, which 
she could not conquer^ we may take 
Miss Barrctt*s Bertha, as the most 
exquisite exponent of the cose of such 
a one — a bom{$ indeed, made up alto- 
gether of Ifrve, of faith, and meekness. 

Wc arc so unlike each other. 

Thou and 1 ; that none could guess 
Wc were children of one mother, 

But for mutual tenderness. 

Thou art rose-lined from the cold, 
And meant, verily, to hold 
Life’s pure pleasures manifold. 

I am pale as crocus grows 

Close beside a rose-tree’s root 1 
Whosoe’er would reach the rose. 

Treads the crocus underfoot — 

/, like May-ldoom on 1 horu-trcc— 
Thou, like merry summer-bee 1 
• Tit that I bo plucked for thee. 


Colder grow my hands and feet— 
When I wear the shroud I made, 

Let the folds lie straight and neat, 
And the rosemary be spread, — 
That if any friend should come, 

(To see thee , sweet 1) all tho room 
May be lifted out of gloom. 

And, dear Bertha, let mo keep 
On my hand this little ring. 

Which at nights, when others sleep, 

I can still sec glittering. 

Let me wear it out of sight. 

In the grave, — where it will light 
All tlio Dark up, day and night. 

On that grave, drop not a tear I 
Else, though fathom-deep the place, 

Through the woollen shroud I wear, 

I shall feel it on my face. 

Rather smile there, blessed one, 
Thinking of me in the sun — 

Or forget mo — smiling on 1 

Art thou near me? nearer ? so ! 

Kiss me close upon the eyes,—. 

That the earthly light may go 
Swpctly as it used to rise,— 


When I watched the morning-gray 
Strike, betwixt the hills, the way 
Ho was sure to come that day. 

So,— no more vain words be said! 

The hosannas nearer roll— 

Mother, smile now on thy Dead,— 

I am death-Btrong in my soul 1 
Mystic Dove alit on cross, 

Guide the poor bird of the snows 
* Through the snow-wind above loss ! 

Jesus, Victim, comprehending 
Love's divine self-abnegation, — 
Cleanup my love in its self-spending. 
And absorb the poor libation 1 
Wind my thread of life up higher. 

Up through angels' hands of nre !— . 

I aspire, while I expire I 

The " Lay of the Swan’s Neat," 
and (C the Bower" deal with a less 
painful subject, though one that has 
wrung many a sigh from the hearts 
of every generation of mankind— the 
regret merely which ingenuous hearts 
experience in the loss of the ideal illu- 
sions of youth. Both aim at exciting 
the sentiment by the simplest incidents. 
Little Elbe’s Swan's Nest, which Bhe 
was to show' The Knight, when he 
should come by-and-by sly “ riding on a 
steed of steeds” to court her — God blesa 
the little innocent dreamer and her 
visions of pages and palfreys ! — found 
deserted, and the reeds which hod pro- 
tected it from* observation gnawed 
away by the river rats ; and the Bower 
which little Elizabeth had found out, 
4nd seen once, and once only, in the 
coppice, lost to all her further search, 
and nothing like it ever to be found in 
any wood or grove again. These are 
the incidents which, simple as they are. 
Miss Barrett has invested with a great 
degree of interest for the imagina- 
tion, as well as with much significant 
matter for the graver uses of reflec- 
tion. The u Bower" especially rises 
to a fine religious significance at the 
close ; and we will not mar the effect 
it is calculated to produce on sensitive 
and pious minds by adding ^rny further 
observations of our own. 

Years have vanished since, as 
wholly 

As the little bower did then s 
And you call it tender folly 
That such thoughts should come 
again ? 

Ah ! I cannot change this sighing for 
your smiling, brother-men ! 
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For this, loss it did prefigure 
Other loss of hotter g ood, 

'When my soul, in spirit- vigour, 
And in ripened womanhood, 

Fell from visions of moro beauty than 
an arbour in a wood. 

I have lost — oh, many a pleasure — 
Many a hope, and many a power— 
Studious health and merry leisure— 
The first dew on the first flower ! 
But the first of all my losses was the 
losing of tho bower. 

I have lost the dream of Doing, 
And the other dream of Done — 
The first spring in tho pursuing. 
The first prido in the Bogun — 
First recoil from incomplction, in the 
face of whqf is won — 

I have lost the sound child-sleeping 
Which the thunder could not break ; 
Something too of tho strong leaping 
Of the stagliko heart awake, 

Which the pale is low for keeping in the 
road it ought to take. 

Some respect to social fictions 
Hath been also lost by me ; 

And some generous genuflexions, 
Which my spirit offered free 
To the pleasant old conventions of our 
false Humanity. 

All my losses did I tell you, 

Ye, perchance, would look away — 
Ye would answeiamc, “ Farewell 1 
you 

Make sad company to-day ; 

And your tears arc falling faster than 
tho bitter words you say.” « 
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On this couch I weakly lie on, 
While I count my memories, 
Through the fingers which, still 
sighing, 

I press closely on mine eyes— 

Clear as once beneath tho sunshine 
behold the bower arise. 

Springs the linden-tree as greenly. 
Stroked with light adown its rind— 
And the ivy-leaves serenely 
Each in either intertwined, 

And tho rose-trees at the doorway, they 
have; noithcr grown nor pined 1 

From those overblown faint roses. 
Not a leaLappcarcth shed. 

And that little bud discloses 
Not a tliorn’s-brcadth more of red. 
For the winters and the gammers which 
have passed me overload. 

a 

And that music overflowed]. 
Sudden sweet, the sylvan eaves ; 
Thrush or nightingale — who know- 
cth ? 

Fay or Faunus— who believes ? 

But my heart still trembles in me, to the 
trembling of the leaves. 

Is Iho bower lost, then? Who 
saycth 

That the bower indeed is lost ? 
llark ! my spirit in it pravetli 
Through the solstice and the frost— 
And the prayer preserves it greenly, to 
the last and uttermost — 

Till another open for me 
In Clod's Edcn-land unknown, 

With an angel at the doorwav, 
White with gazing at His Throne 
And a saint's voice in the palm-trees. 

singing— “All IS lost.. . an duon 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL TOR THOSE AT HOME. 

BY MBS. JAMES tin AY. 

Again, again old Winter comes with silent, snow-clad feet. 

To sit, a king of clouds and storms, on his accustomed seat ; 

We know him by unerring signs none fail to understand — 

The holly berries on his brow, the ivy in his hand. 

Strange, that his breath, which brings to flowers and buds a deadly blight. 
Should waken blossoms of the heart in colouring doubly bright. 

And bids us send to every friend a voice of -hearty cheer — 

§t We wish you a merry Christmas and a happy New Year Y* 

• 

No matter though our lot be far from each familiar scene. 

Though mountain-paths divide us, or the ocean rolls between,., 

The Chrisftuas Angels that proclaimed to all the earth u good will/’ 

Hear messages from heart to heart with holy greetings still. 

Then do we feel affection’s links, a pure and gentle chain. 

More closely press about the heart when Christmas comes again ; 

Then do we think uf those we love with memories doubly dear — 

“ We wish you a merry Christmas, and a happy New Year 1” 

To each and all the greeting 1 — for each and all ’tis meet— 

For the youthful, and for those in age, whose hearts less lightly beat ! 

God loveth cheerful service, and why should we be sad 
At the season when the Day-star rose to make all nations glad? 

What, if we may recall some years from which the joy was reft? 

Let us be thankful that wc have so many blessings left — 

Let us cast off, in humble faith, the lingering clouds of fear. 

And hope for " a merry Christmas, and a happy New Year 1" 

Father 1 though almost fourscoro years their wintery snows have shod. 
Sometimes in storm, sometimes in peace, upon thine honoured head, 
Methinks thou still wilt love to hear an absent daughter’s lay. 

That thy dear heart the thought will cheer — “ She thinks of me to-day 1” 
Mother ! though God hath scaled thine eyes, he hath not closed thy heart. 
Full of all kindly sympathies I know that still thou art— 

And prayerfully tliou’lt echo back these words and hope sincere, 

« We wish you a merry Christmas, and a happy New Year 1” 

Sister, beloved 1 the wish for thee is warmly, fondly given— 

May guiltless joy and blessings free be poured on thee from heaven ! 

And thou to whom her fond heart’s faith in truest love is plighted, 

May’st thou pursue thy onward way with heart and hope unblighted. 
Forget we not the absent one, the brother far away. 

Who in God's holy temple prays and ministers to-day 1 
To each and all our greeting shall go forth in accents clear— 

" Wc wish you a merry Christmas, and a happy New Year 1” 

Oh I when we think since last we sent our Christmas greetings forth. 

How many have been called to lay their loved ones in the earth— 

How many have been ta'en away who were a household’s pride. 

Whilst gratefully we count our own u though scattered far and wide," 
Surely a joyful thankfulness may glow within the breast— 

In mutual gratulations be that thankfulness expressed ; 

And, taking courage from the past, we say in hopeful cheer— 

9C We wish you a merry ChristAas, and a happy New Year I" 

Christmas, 1844. 
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uahomet'b song, teoji goethe. * 

BY JOBS AN8TER, T.L.D. 

Lo I bright in joy, the Fountain from the rock 
Sparkling with starry gleam ! — Above the clouds. 

Him, in his youth, did gracious spirits rear. 

Between the hidden cliffs, in the thick coppice ! 

Lo ! with the freshness of young strength, 

Down leaps he from the cloud — - 
Down, with exulting dance, r 

Upon the marble rocks, 

And shouts aloud to heaven ! 

• * i. 

And sec ! where, playful as the days of childhood, 

A down the hill-side channel, a glad stream. 

He hunts the sand-grains twinkling in the sun. , 

— See him now, in bolder pastime. 

Leader of his tribe from boyhood. 

See him hurry, onward with him. 

All his tribe of brother waters I 

Downward see you in the valley. 

Flowers, to meet his footsteps, springing ! 

And the meadows, and the field-flowers. 

How they live upon his breath ! 

Him detnineth not the valley 

With its shadows — nor the wild-flowers 

Thirt around his knees ore clinging. 

And with loving eyes would woo him ! 

To the wide plain still he presses : 

Onward — onward see him swelling. 

Rolling, winding, evV?r thither ! 

And the streams wind circling toward him, 

Fain would they be bis companions. " 

See him where, in silver glitter. 

Proud he moves along the lowlands — 

And the lowlands, they too glitter. 

And the Floods of the far valleys. 

And the Streams all down the hill-sides. 

Shout exulting to him — “ Brother 1 
Are wo not tby brothers ? brother ! 

Brother ! take thy brethren with thee— 

• i 

* We transcribe, from Joanna Bailie, a passage not altogether unlike:— 
“ By Heaven, there is nothing so interesting! o me as to trace the course of a pros- 
perous man through this varied world. First, ho is seen like a little stream 
wearing his shallow bed through the grass, circling and winding, and gleaning up 
its treasures from overy twinkling rill os it posses ; further on, the brown land 
fences its margin — the dark rushes thicken on its side ; further on still, the broad 
grass. shake their green ranks — the willows bend their wide boughs o'er its course ; 
and yonder, at last, the fair river appears, spreading his bright waves to the light." 
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Sir Walter Raleigh had almost re- 
signed his task of writing a history of 
the world, when he found it so hard to 
come at the truth respecting a fray 
outside his own prison-window. When 
therefore, we take up a book, profes- 
sing to treat of one of the remotest 
regions of the globe, whither few, if 
any, will go to find out for themselves 
the correctness of what is stated con- 
cerning it — whence it is^mpossible, at 
least in any reasonable time, that confu- 
tation will be produced to rectify error, 
and in the coiqpoBition of which the 
mere circumstance of the author's being 
an interested party is calculated to sug- 
gest suspicion, or at least to qualify com- 
plete credence — the first points we natu- 
rally look to, are the character and as- 
pect it bears upon the face of it as re- 
gards correctness of statement, and im- 
partiality of views. Now there is, 
luckily, in most instances, an impress 
stamped on the productions of the hu- 
man' mind, as upon the human counte- 
nance, which enables an observer of or- 
dinary capacity to form a pretty correct 
opinion, or at least to guard him against 
being very grossly deceived. 

, „ The most striking featuro in the 
volumo before us is its truthfulness . 
From the beginning to the end every 
thing encourages belief of an unswerv- 
ing integrity of intention ; and hence, 
without taking into consideration the 
ability which marks the execution of 
the work, a value is given to it at 
once, which is increased in the ratio 
in which we have learned to distrust 
much of what has been hitherto put 
forward on the subjects it treats of. 

We gather this from the care with 
which Mr. Griffith has confined him- 
self to statements which he can prove 
-■-the absence of all undue or exagge- 
rated colouring in his descriptions— 
his reluctance to draw inferences where 
they are not forced upon him — and 
the caution with which he enters upon 
speculative questions, or theoretical 
disquisitions. His book is, in the best 


sense of the word, practical ; and the 
amount of solid information it contains 
might have been spun out, in the hands 
of one of the book-making fraternity, 
to a length imposing in proportion as 
it ceased to be valuable. 

It is, therefore, with sincerity that 
we recommend this volume, not merely 
to the general inquirer after informa- 
tion on an interesting and popular sub- 
ject, but more particularly to that nu- 
merous class which in these countries 
has turned its eyes towards emigration, 
and yet fears to embark»its fortunes 
upon the credit of statements which 
have been found in innumerable in- 
stances so fatally to mislead. 

To those who form this class we are 
happy to be able to hold out cheering 
prospects. There have been some ruin- 
ous errors committed, and overwhelm- 
ing disasters have been the consequence, 
no doubt ; but it is equally plain that 
the worst is over — nay, that the occur- 
rence of these very disasters has formed 
an opening for well-directed enter- 
prise for the future, which would not 
exist at the present time, or at least 
not to the extent it does, had they 
never fallen upon the colony ; for the 
depreciation in tfie value of stock has 
in a corresponding degree raised the 
value of money, and the slow but con- 
tinuous improvement which for some 
time past and up to the latest accounts 
has taken place, makes itevidentfhatthe 
crisis is over, and furnishes reasonable 
hope that things will, at no very dis- 
tant day, regain their level, and flow 
on in a career of uninterrupted pros- 
perity. 

The reader will pardon us, if we 
endeavour to show that Mr. Griffith 
has grounds for his confidence as to 
the prospects of the colony. 

11 In order to give a sncciflct view of 
the causes of this depression, I do not 
think that I can do better than make an 
extract from the report of the Legisla- 
tive Council on immigration, which 
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briefly recapitulates them. After going 1 
into the presont state of tho labour 
market, and stating their conviction of 
the absolute necessity of restoring emi- 
gration from Europe, the report goos 
on thus:— 

" * Tho proceeds arising from the sale 
of waste lands of the colony have been 
hitherto appropriated for this purpose. 
During the last six years no Icbs a sum 
than £1,000,000 sterling has been ex- 
pended in the introduction of emigrants 
from the United Kingdom. The expen- 
diture of so large an amount, and its 
sudden abstraction from the colony, has 
been productive of consequences which 
your committeo cannot but regard as 
disastrous, and as originating to a con- 
siderable extent tho embarrassments 
under which the community are [now 
suffering. r 

“ 1 The advantages which the colony 
had previously enjoyed from the supply 
of cheap labour, undor tho transporta- 
tion system, had, conjointly with the 
advanced price of woof, created a high 
degree of prosperity. A spirit of en- 
terprise extended itself through the 
colony, and its waste lands were eagerly 
purchased at the government sales. 
The result of this speculative disposi- 
tion was, that enormous accumulations 
of money in the government treasury 
were effected. The sums thus realised 
to the public credit were subsequently 
deposited in the several colonial banks, 
and an interest on these deposits was 
exacted by the government successively 
at rates of four, fiva, and seven per 
cent. The ba.ikB were under the neces- 
sity of extending their discounting tran- 
sactions in a corresponding degree, thus 
keeping alive an inordinate and unjust** 
liable spirit of speculation throughout 
the community. Tho sudden expendi- 
ture of tho whole accumulation which had 
been made from the land sales in immi- 
gration, and tho immediate curtailment 
of discounts by tho banks upon tho 
withdrawal of the government deposits, 
liavo produced a degree of exhaustion 
which has more than equalled tho pre- 
vious excitement. 

"‘Simultaneously with tho occur- 
rences above enumerated, and tending 
to aggravate their unfortunate influenco, 
was «the treasure of her majesty's go- 
vernment for raising tho upset price of 
land from five shillings to twelve shil- 
lings, and subsequently from twelve 
shillings to twenty shillings an aero. 
The adoption of this scale of augmented 

X it prices has been a complete annihi- 
tion of tho land fund ; neither tho 
profits of sheep-farming nor agriculture 
oan ever justify tho investment of capi- 
tal in land at those prices ; nor do your 


committee believe that any capitalists 
will ever be induced to emigrate from 
the mother country whilst such a system 
of regulating sales is in force.' 

"Although the suddenness of tho 
withrawal of large Bums from circula- 
tion did, no doubt, cause a great shock 
to public credit, yet was it the extent 
to which speculation had been previously 
carried, particularly in the purchase of 
land, which was, in my mind the real 
original ovil." 

" What renders the matter worse,” 
says the report, "is the fact that a 
large portion of the sum paid for land 
thus upplied t9 the purposes of immi- 
gration was borrowed." On this Mr. 
Griffith observes:— 

" If it had been odAod that far the 
greater part of the land w&s bought on 
speculation, in order to sell aguin at 
an enormous advance to expected immi- 
grants — that a small number of men, 
having a largo command of capital, at- 
tempted a monopoly with this object, 
and this speculation failed — that while 
tho land yielded no return, the interest 
on the borrowed capital hod to be paid— 
sufficient causo of ruin might havo been 
discovered without looking for its origin 
in the subsequent disbursement of the 
purchase-money, 'this greatest, this 
most fatal error,’ os it is called. 

" When," he adds, “ Lord John Rus- 
sell's measure was announced, making 
ajl surveyed land open to selection at 
£1 per acre, the babble burst, and tho 
ruin of tho men who had speculated in 
land with borrowed capital was from 
thut day certain, no mattor what bo- 
came of the purchase-money, and whe- 
ther it were expended in immigration or 
otherwise." ^ 

The crisis, in fact, was unavoidable 
— its causes being — 

" The abstraction of government ex- 
penditure, the rise in wages consequent 
on the withdrawal of the convicts, tbe 
great fall in the price of wool, and ex- 
cessive speculation encouraged, no doubt, 
by the facility with which individuals ob- 
tained accommodation from tho banks.' 0 

These causes have ceased to operate, 
at least to the degree which caused 
such lamentable consequences ; and as 
they must, even in their continuance, 
only, or at least principally affect those 
who had invested their capital pre- 
viously to the monetary oonflision of 
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1841, it is plain that they may 
be said so far to prove advantageous 
to the new settler, by increasing the 
value of his money, and enabling him 
to profit by the lesson the misfortunes 
of others are calculated to teach him. 

It is, therefore, with reason that 
Mr. Griffith concludes that if the sug- 
gestions submitted in the report relative 
to the selection of emigrants, the rate 
of wages, and the tenure and privileges 
of stockholders, be adopted — 

" Thero is scarcely any limit which 
wc can assign to the ultiinato employ- 
ment of labour, save tbflt aiforded by 
tho want of a market beyond a certain 
amount for a surplus agricultural pro- 
duce.” % 

Having thus glanced at the "pros- 
pects” of the colony, the most impor- 
tant, though perhaps not the most in- 
teresting part of Mr. Griffith’s book, 
wc proceed to lay before our readers, 
such information regarding its "present 
state,” as our limited Bpace will allow 
of; and this, having regard to the 
natural curiosity of the public, shall 
be confined to extracts from a few of 
the most picturesque scenes and inci- 
dents sketched in tho volume. We 
pass over, therefore, the first three 
chapters, which arc principally con- 
fined to geography and statistics, and 
introduce the reader at once to " life 
in the bush,” in which the " squatter” 
is found in situ , now as distinct a class, 
if not a race, as the Duck-bill or 
Kangaroo. 

Tho habitat is thus described : — 

"Suppose, for^ instance, a valley of 
about one or two miles wide, confined 
by banks, in some places steep, rocky, 
and wooded, in others sloping and grassy. 
A few large trees are scattered here 
and there over a rich alluvial flat. 
Either a chain of water-holes, or a river 
runs along the centre, whoso course is 
marked in some placos by reeds, in 
others by tall gum trees. You see at 
some distance an enclosure of eight or 
ton acres, fenced with post and triple 
rail, in this there is a promising-looking 
crop of oats and potatoes. There is 
also a garden, fenced something in the 
same manner. Near this there aro 
three or four huts, which seem to have 
been dropped in the places they oemqsy, 
without the least reference to each other. 
The prfndpal one, however, stand* 
somewhat apart from the rest, and la 
surround^ py » p«tt$g, which also en. 


doses a small flower-garden. This hut 
is a rude erection, the sides of which 
are made of upright slabs, about seven 
feet high, plastered at tlioj interstices, 
and whitewashed ; the roof is of bark ; 
a rude verandah occupies tho front, and 
there are two windows of about two 
feet square, one on each side of tho 
door. The whole hut is about twenty- 
two feet long and about twelve feet 
wide. The door opens into fhe sitting- 
room, which is about twelve feet square, 
and lias a fine large fire-place. It is 
furnished with a couple of tables, a 
sofa covered with an opossum rug, and 
a few chairs. Tho wails aro linod with 
coarse canvas, and arc hnng with book 
shelves, a few prints, some guns, dag- 
gers, shot-belts, whips, &c. The floor 
is of slabs, adzed smooth* This room 
is divided from tho sleeping-room by a 
wall or screen reaching as nigh as the 
wall-plate of the hut, with an opening 
above it, tho whole height of the pitch 
of tho roof ; behind it there is a kitchen. 
The other huts consist of men’s liut, 
store hut, sheds for carts, overseer's 
hut, &c. : at a greater distance there ia 
a u ool-shed, generally a large building.” 

In this dwelling the squatter coiu 
trives to mako himself not only com- 
fortable, but happy, and if he be a 
man of reading habits and active mind, 
can never be alone, though he have no 
fair sharer of his lot — not but that we 
can gather from tho pages before us 
liow greatly such S society must sweeten 
the solitudo of the bush ; — and let us 
observe to those of the softer sex who 
i«ay feel an undefined dread of facing 
even under the protection of tho 
partners of their happiness, the mo- 
notony of a bush life, that although 
Mr. Griffith puts their privations 
before them with disinterested can- 
dour, there is much in his volume 
to remove their reasonable fears. 
Danger is almost out of the question^- 
an abundant supply is certain of all 
the necessaries of life, and many of 
the luxuries, unattainable to the gene- 
rality of people here — a soft and salu- 
brious climate ensures the health *ond 
invigorates the spirits, and, in the Port 
Phillip District more than in any other, 
a society is found, though not nume- 
rous, yet of a highly polished and in- 
tellectual oast. We have indeed, in the 
interesting tract lately published by 
Messrs. Chambers;, entitled LUs ta the 
Bush, one of that sex hftsil f bearing tas- 
timony to the aeenriqy dfttit. fMfith’s 
representations m theisf^fa^ * 
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But the squatter must not, even with 
each inducements, be always found at 
home. 

11 When a settler leaves homo, he ge- 
nerally travels on horseback. ‘About 
forty miles is considered a moderate 
day's journey ; and on a pinch, I have 
known men to ride the same horse 
sevonty miles in a day ; this is, however, 
far too much for a horse who has to go 
several days' journey. Horses aro very 
cheap, and at almost every station there 
are a few brood marcs, and thus tlio 
settlers have a command of excellent 
horses at little or no expense, save that 
of the original outlay for the marcs. 
There are always roads or tracks lead- 
ing from each station towards Mel- 
bourne, Gohlong, Portland, or Port 
Fairy, as the caso may he, so that a 
stranger can generally make his way 
without a groat deal of difficulty, as 
long as he keeps to the main tracks : 
but when it comes to travelling from 
ono station to another across the coun- 
try, it becomes more puzzling. Soino 
people nevor succeed in becoming good 
busnmen ; and there have been instances 
of persons being bushed (that is, having 
to spend the night al fresco,) within a 
mile of their own doors. No man 
should travel without a pocket compass ; 
for in the wooded parts of the country, 
the forest, though generally open enough 
for most purposes, is so close as to pre- 
vent your having a view of more than 
a hundred yards in r.ny direction ; and 
the appearance of the ground and trees 
bcin£ in most places similar, there is 
nothing to direct you but the wind, the 
Bun, and your compass. Tho last *is 
the best to trust to, as in summer the 
sun is so near tho zenith that it is not 
easy to steer bv it in the middle of the 
day ; and the wind is not to be depended 
on for any thing of correct steering, 
and is always liable to change. If you 
know the course you arc to steer, and 
use your compass properly, you go on 
very woll at first, that Is, if you escape 
being (what sailors call) brought up by 
some impassable marsh or gulley, not 
laid down in your instructions. And 
here I should advise all new comers, 
before venturing upon a journey through 
the bush, to ascertain the meaning of 
tho words, a tier, a range, a creek, a 
gulley, a track, a river, and a road. 
He may probably imagine that ho knows 
the meaning of the last three ; but he 


may nevertheless find himself mistaken. 
It sounds rather Irish to say, that when 
you have arrived at a place, you are in 
the greatest danger of losing yonr way ; 
but such is very nearly the case. When 
you think that you ought to be at the 
place of your destination, you find your- 
self suddenly, perhaps, on the edge of 
an impassable gulley or river, and there 
is nothing to inform you whether you 
ought to go to the rignt or left: and as 
it is impossible in a ride of ten or 
twelve miles through a forest, io be 
sure of steering by compass within less 
than half a mile of your point, you 
cannot tell whether you aro too much to 
the north, oreto tho Bouth, or to tho 
cast, or to the west. You liuvo then to 
look out for sheep tracks, or horso 
tracks, or dray tracks j and if the night 
be closing in, this becomes a very inte- 
resting search. If not successful in ob- 
taining any due, you must take chanco 
for it, and go cither up or down as your 
fancy leads. If you find a station, you 
are all right; if not, you may for a 
last chanco cooey,* or fire a pistol, and 
then listen with your ear to tho ground 
for the barking of dogs. If this bo in 
vain, you then tether your horse, look 
out for a cherry tree, which is tho most 
approved tree to sleep under, as it af- 
fords the most shelter, and makes the 
best mi-mi or breakweather. If you 
have the means of lighting a fire, you 
may consider yourself fortunate. This 
is the regular process of being bushed, 
and in fine weather it is no great haul- 
ship, if you are not very hungry. 

A rammer night In greenwood ipcnt 

Were but to-morrow’s merriment. 

But in the long, and frequently wet, 
winter nights, it must be any thing but 
a joke." * 

And most heartily do we concur in 
the reflections with which this chapter 
closes : — 

11 The chief charm of a settler’s life 
is its independence. There is something 
too in the reflection, that by his gains 
no one is injured ; his fee is not sub- 
traded from the pittance of indigence, 
nor his gains derived from the crimes or 
misfortunes of mankind. By how much 
his wealth increases, by so much is 
an addition made to the stores of man- 
kind. By his offorts, too, the bounda- 


* Tho cooey is a call in universal use amongst tho settlers, and has been borrowed 
from the natives. The performer dwells for about half a minute upon one note, 
pad then raises his voice to the octave. It can be hoard at a great distance. 
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ries of civilisation have been enlarged. 
And if that man be pronounced a bene- 
factor to his species who makes one 
blade of grass to crow where none grow 
before, surely he is entitled to at least 
equal praise, who becomes the pioneer 
for his fellow-man to regions of almost 
boundless fertility. Thoso are reflec- 
tions which do not occur every hour, 
nor every day, nor to every mind ; but 
they do exercise a more practical influ- 
ence on the happiness of some men than 
many people are aware; and there is 
nothing which so powerfully chills tho 
energies, or throws a damp over exer- 
tion, as being unablo to give a satisfac- 
tory answer to the question cui bono .” 

Perhaps the most interesting chap- 
ter in the boob is that entitled “ The 
Aborigines Tho natives seem to be 
a singularly harmless and inoffensive 
race, and, although proved on incon- 
trovertible evidence to be cannibals, 
yet, strange as it may seem, this 
fact furnishes no argument for their 
ferocity. They eat their enemies 
and their surplus children in all 
innocence — giving quarter to tho 
former by quartering them into joints, 
and portioning their younger sons, by 
cutting up their bodies instead of their 
own estates ; and their dispositions 
and consciences seem as little efferated 
by such diet, as were Friday's, when he 
stole away to tho sand to dig up the 
tit-bit of humanity he had secreted 
there. The New Zealanders, indeed, 
would appear to imbibe with their 
<* cold-clergyman” luncheons but little 
of the spirit that once animated their 
meal ; but in Australia it seems cer- 
tain that it is the gastronomic propen- 
sities alone that arc at fault, and that 
a native can serve up tho most respect- 
able individual to table, and yet say 
with Othello— 

“ Naught I did In h*to, bat all In honour.'* 

They are, in truth, though exceed- 
ingly deficient in intellectual organiza- 
tion, a happy, easily satisfied, gay, 
good-humoured race, and Beem to give 
as large a place in their interest to 
their country Polka, the Corrobaree, 
as if they been reared in the perfumed 
luxuries of a west-end saloon, instead 
of the somewhat more Gorgonian 
atmosphere of an Australian “ break- 
weathe*” 

| b But they occasionally engage in eAr- 
cisesmore serious than the Corrobaree. 


“ I was once, by chanco, present at a 
fight between two tribes, and a descrip- 
tion of it may probably prove interest- 
ing to some readers : It was caused by 
a man of one of the tribes carrying off 
a woman belonging to the other : tnoro 
were about twenty men engaged on each 
side ; they did not come to dose quar- 
ters, but stood in two open linos, with 
intervals botween oach man of about 
thirty feet ; tho two lines wore distant 
from each other about sixty yards at 
tho centre, but drawn in at the wings, 
so as to form a slight curve; none of 
tho men engaged slutted their position 
from tho place first taken up. They 
seemed to be pittod each against on 
antagonist in tne opposite lino, whom 
they kept constantly watching, at tho 
same time poising a spear* and drawing 
up alternately one leg and then the 
other, as if lor the purposo of render- 
ing them supple, or else going through 
the puntomimic representation of avoid- 
ing a spear. While this was going on, 
they from timo to time harangued each 
other, much in the style of Homer's 
heroes. Occasionally one, as if moved 
by a sudden impulse, but in reality I 
suppose, seeing the eye of his antago- 
nist removed from Mm, would cither 
throw a boomerang, or launch a spear. 
The boomerang, when used in war, is 
generally thrown so as to take the 
ground a few yards in front of the per- 
son at whom it is aimod, and is intended 
to wound him as it rises from the earth, 
by touching which, its rotatory motion 
is accelerated, if it miss its object it 
comes back to the person by whom it 
was thrown. In tno hands of these 
savages it is a very formidable weapon. 
Behind one of the lines of combatants 
stood a woman, a hideous crcaturo, and 
rather old, whom I understood to be 
tho terrimima causa belli ; if so, tho ra- 
vishcr must have been one of those fran- 
tic lovers who see * Helen's beauty in a 
brow of Egypt.’ This dame seemed 
excited to tlie greatest pitch of fury; 
she held in her hand a stick about four 
feet long — one of thoso used for grub- 
bing up murnongs — with this she struck 
tho ground, at the same time bending 
her body with the most violent contor- 
tions, or else brandished it in the air 
with the wildest gestures, tcfgivo Tbrco 
to a torrent of eloquence, something 
between a chant and a harangue, 
which she screamed forth until she 
foamed at tho mouth; her dishevelled 
hair streaming in the wind, her fur cloak 
flying about with tho violence of her 
motion, her thin, skinny arms tossed 
about with the wildest fury, her un- 
earthly screaming and violent gesticu- 
lations exciting the idea of a demoniac 
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fury, more than of any thing human ; 
Indeed, she would have done admirably 
for one of tho devils who appear in the 
last scene of Don Giovanni. I witnes- 
sed this scene for about throe quarters 
of an hour, and was then forced to go 
on. Returning in the evening, I in- 
quired the result from On old black 
friend of mine, named Jack Mungit, 
who told me that two men had been 
speared, one through the calf of the leg, 
and another through the thigh, and that 
a third had his cheek cut open by a 
boomerang ; he seemed rather agkamed 
of having been engaged in so foolish a 
business, but the women seemed de- 
lighted with the row. I was not, how- 
ever, able satisfactorily to ascertain 
whether this was a regular fight, or one 
of their judicial combats. On tho one 
hand, thoy did not make use of the 
liangle, their most deadly weapon — this 
does not look like tho former ; but on the 
other, there were three men wounded, 
which is not in accordance with one's 
idea of tho latter, unless one would sup- 
pose it to have been a kind of general 
gaol delivery." 

Mr. Griffith describes two kinds of 
weapons in the hands of the natives, 
one being the Wiwi, tho other a name- 
less implement, resembling in some 
respects the bowstring of tho east, 
which have neither of them been no- 
ticed, it is believed, by other writers. 
Indeed, his researches, as they bear 
the character of patient investigation, 


naturally result in the acquirement of 
valuable information, which as we 
have already said, is what we most 
want. It is a matter of regret that 
he has not thought fit further to illus- 
trate his volume by drawings, several 
of which, highly interesting in their 
subject, and spiritedly executed, wo 
have hod the privilege of seeing. The 
old observation 

“ ScgniuB Irritant animos demlwa per anna, 

Quoin quo aunt oculia subject* flddlbus,” 

no where mofe strikingly holds good 
than in the endeavour to represent 
natural peculiarities, in which a stroke 
or a tint can do moref than the most 
elaborate description. Rut we havo 
no right to quarrel with Mr. Griffith's 
judgment os to what he has given, and 
what withheld — he has certainly af- 
forded us much that is valuable as 
well as interesting, in a small compass ; 
and we can only say, in conclusion, that 
we confidently anticipate the approval 
and reward of his labours, at the hands 
not only of his brother settlers in 
New South Wales, and of the public 
here, but what is of more importance, 
of those parties in this country and in 
the colony with whom rests lhe settle- 
ment of those questions of policy and 
finance, which ho has so moderately 
yet ably discussed. 


SONG. 

Alone, alone for ever. 

With earth and heaven around ; 

But earth and heaven ore dumb to him 
Who listens for one sound — 

To hear that sound, the solitude 
Were peopled brighter than the sky; 

The earth would sing* the heaven would smile— 
And it is but a sigh I 

The earth and sky are dungeons, 

And Thought may wauder far ; 

Alone* it seeks in vain to find 
The secret of the bar. 

It may be near us day by day — 

Light may that finger's pressure be. 

So light that Love alone can feel— 

And all is liberty I 9 

•at 
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I. 

C&e JBrtertett jfl&flX. 

August Sciinezleb. 

It stands in the lonely Winterthal, 

At the base of Ilsbcrg hill ; 

It stands as though it fain would full. 

The dark Deserted Mill. 

Its engines, coated with moss and mould* 

Hide silent all the day ; 

Its mildewed walls and windows old 
Are crumbling into decay. 

So through the Daylight’s lingering hours 
It mourns in weary rest ; 

But soon ns the sunset’s gorgeous bowers 
Begin to fade in the west. 

The long-dead millers leavo their lairs* 

And open its creaking doors* 

And their feet glido up and down its stairs* 

And over its dusty floors. 

And the millers’ men* they too awake* 

And the night’s woird work begins : 

The wheels turn round* the hoppers shake* 

The flour falls into the binns. 

The mill-bell tolls ogen and ogen* 

And the ory is* * Grist here, hoi* 

And tho dead old millers and their met^' 

Move busily to and fro. 

And ever as the night wears more and moro 
New groups throng into the Mill* 

And the clangor* deafening enough before* 

Grows louder and wilder still. 

Huge sacks are borrowed from floor to floor ; 

Tho wheels redouble their din ; 

Tho hoppers clatter* tho engines roar ; 

And the flour o’erflows the binn. 

But with the Morning's pearly sheen 
This ghastly hubbub wanes 
And the moon-dim face of a woman is seen 
Through the meal-dulled window panes. 

She opens the saBh* and her words resound 
In tones of unearthly power— 

‘ Come hither* good folks* the corn is ground j 
Como hither and take your flour !' 

Thereon strange hazy lights appear 
A-flitting all through the pile* 

And a deep* melodious* ohoral cheer 
Ascends through the roof the while. 

But* a moment more* and you gaze and hark 
And wonder and wait in vain ; 

For suddenly all again is dark* 

• And all is hushed again. 
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It stands in the desolate Winterthal, 

At the base of Usberg hill ; 

It stands as though it would rather foil* 

The Long-deserted Mill. 

Its engines, coated with moss and mould, 

Bide silent all the day ; 

And its mildewed walls and windows old 
Are crumbling fast away. 


11. 

Wnvitb tit %ol£.* 

Franz Theodor Kugleh. 

Duke Hoinrich saw in middle night 

Tlio fingers of a dazzling hand 14 

Inscribe, in characters of light. 

These words upon his chamber-wall. 

When six — then pause and disappear. 

What hence might Heinrich understand? 
Slight ground seemed here for hope or fear 
That good or evil might befall ; 

But this, he wist, could scarce be all. 

When six . — The mystery couched behind 
The words perplexed his anxious mind. 

Anon he rose. The wall and room 
Were shrouded in their former gloom. 

Duke Heinrich was a godly man — 

Yea, he was oven called the Holy. 

He paced his lampless chamber slowly. 

And in this wise his m usings ran — 

When six. — Ay, thus it is, my soul ! 

When six brief days and nights shall roll 
Thou rcachost thine eternal goal ! 

These warning words, in mercy sent. 

Bid thee without delay prepare. 

By almsdeeds and the Sacrament, 

By fast, and solitude, and prayer, „ 

For that dread change which all must face! 

The morning dawned. Up rose the sun 
To run with joy his daily race. 

Duke Heinrich bade a lost farewell 
To all his kindred, one by one. 

Arranged Ids temporal affairs. 

Then sought a lone and silent cell. 

And there with manj tears and prayers 
Abode his doom. But Time rolled on. 

And when six days and nights were gone. 

He still survived. Six weeks went by, 

Six moons, and found him all unharmed. 
But unelate as unalarmed, 

And willing' still to live or die ; 

And when six years at length were flown 

From that strange ominous night, behold I 
He sate upon the Imperial Throne 
In purple robes and fiiadem of gold. 


[Feb. 


* Henry, Duke of Bavaria, who was elected Emperor of ^Germany 1002. 
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in. 

IBiiim’* mj) flJonec ? 

Feanz Feeiueee Gaudy. 

Ay ! where's my money ? That's a puzzling query. 

It vanishes. Yet neither in my purse 
Nor pocket are there any holes. 'Tis very 
Incomprehensible. I don't disburse 
For superfluities. I wear plain clothes. 

I sqjdom buy jam tarts, preserves, or honey ; 

And no one overlooks what debts he owos 

More steadily than I. Where is my money ? 

\ never tipple. Folks don’t see me staggering. 

Sans cane and castor, in the public street. 

I sport no ornaments — not even a bague (ring). 

1 have a notion that my own two feet _ 

Are much superior to a horse's four. 

So never call a jarvey. It is funny. 

The longer I investigate, the more 

Astoundedly I ask. Where is my money ? 

My money, mind you. Other people's dollars 
Cohere together nobly. Only mine 
Cut one another. There’s that pink of scholars 
Von Doppcldronk, he spends as much on wine 
As I on — every thing. Yet he seems rich. 

He laughs, and waxes plumper than a tunny. 

While I grow slim as a divining-switch. 

And search for gold as vainly. Where's my money? 

I can't complain that editors don't pay me ; 

I get for every sheet One Pound Sixteon ; 

And well I may 1 My articles are flamy 
Enough to blow up any Magazine. 

What's queerest in the affair though is, that at 

The same time I miss nothing but the one . He 
That watches me will find I don't lose hat. 

Gloves, foglo, stick, or cloak. 'Tis always money I 

Were I a rake I'd say so. Where one roysters 
Beyond the rules, of course his cash must go. 

'Tis true I regularly sup on oysters. 

Cheese, brandy, and all that. But even so ? 

What signifies a ducat of a night ? 

* The barmaids,' you may fancy. No. The sunny 
Loadstar that draws my tin is not the light 9 

From their eyes anyhow. Where then’s my money ? 

However, hpropos of eyes and maidens, 

I own I do make presents to the Sex- 
Books, watches, trinkets, music too (not Haydn's), 

Combs, shawls, veils, bonnots— things that might perplex 
A man to count. But still I gun by what 

I lose in this w%y. 'Tis experience won— eh ? 

I think so. My acquaintances think not. 

•No matter. I grow tedious. Where’s my money ? 
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IT. 

Cfce dFaftjKttf 33*trtr*mato. 

.T C78TIN KeRNEE. 

["The event recorded in this legend is the child, however, were in vain. After 
said to have happened in the year 830, the river had boen soarchcd for three 
near the castle of Lauffen, a town days, she was at length found, with her 
upon tho Neckar. The name of tho little arms folded over her breast, and 
knight, a friend and favourite of tho her face as white as snow. The knight 
Emperor Ludwig, was Hernast (or caused her to be laid in a silver [or, 
Ernest). He had an only daughter, according to Kerner, a golden] coffin, 
Regiswindis, whom he entrusted to the and buried with solemn pageantry. In 
care of a nurse. One day the knight the course of time many miracles were 
ordered the son of this bondswoman attributed to her intercession ; and as 
to be severely "chastised, for not huving she was murdered on the 15 th of July, 
well attended to his duty of seeing the the custom of hiring servants on that 
horses properly fed. The punishment day continued to the present time, 
of her son maddened the nurse to such The legend is related at greater length 
a degree* that she flung her little in the Schwahischc Chronik of Marti- 
chorge into the Neckar; but, being nus Crusius." — M. Klaueu-Klat- 
immediately after seized with remorse, towski. Ballads and Romances.— 
she called for assistance to some people London. 1837-] 
passing by; their endeavours to save 

Sir Ernest was a fiery man : one day in mood of wrath 
He smote the faithless bondsranid ; he spurned her from his path. 

“ Oh, by my soul and body," said tho*faithless one, said she, 

" Sir Ernest, you shall rue the hour you lifted hand to me !” 

She hastened from the chamber, she hurried through the hall. 

She passed alpng tho bass- court, where grew the poplars tall ; 

She sought the rosy valley, where the Ritter's daughter fair. 

Young Kegiswind, was weaving wreaths to deck her playmates* hair. 

There gathered she, tho faithless menial, roses white and red ; 

She smiled and laughed, and held them o'er young Regiswinda's head. 
She lured the maiden onward till they reached the river-side. 

Then grasped her by her golden locks, and plunged her in the tide. 

Tho maiden sank and rose again, and sank again and rose ; 

Her snow-white features then were calm — her soul had found repose. 
But fast and far the murderess fled ; all hell was in her heart ! 

O’er plain and height she sped her flight, pale Fear her only chart. 

Sir Ernest from his castle walls beheld the mourners’ train : 

He beat his breast, he tore his hair, his tears fell thick as rain. 

Deep in a golden coffin did he lay his lifeless child, 
c A r.d kissed hor cheek so marble-pale and brow so angel-mild. 

Since then hath many a mother, ere she knelt in prayer to crave 
Some boon from Heaven, made pilgrimage to Regiswinda's grave. 

And still to many a sickly child the maiden oft appears. 

And heals its illness with a touch, and dries its parents' tears. 

* Dr. Kerner, as a poet, gives, of course, a afore poetical account of the provoca- 
tion received by the bondswoman. He says—." Er schlug diefalschs Dienerinn ; er 
ftiesz sU mit dem Fttiz." « 
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ttrntttr S&lau*. 

JonANN Gottpeied He&deb. 

Thrico had Charles the Bold been overthrown* 
Thrice the hosts of Burgundy defeated.* 
Nansen,f Murten,J Gransua*§ well had shown 
What brave men* by struggles oft repeated* 

May achieve against unrighteous Power. 

This was well. But, in an evil hour 
Feuds arose among the chiefs. Forgetful 
Of their former mutual friendly toil* 

They gaveeway to feelings angry* fretful* 

Proud ; — and all but fought about the spoil. 

For* alas ! with France's myriad men 
a France's vices liad o'errun the land. 

, Nearly rent already seemed the band 
Of the Swiss Confederacy, when* 

Ono calm day in Summertime* there stood 
In the middle of a clamorous throng* 

In the Council hall of Stantz* a man 
Of strange aspect. Aged, but still strong* 
Seemed ho ; and his bearskin mantle's hood 

Shaded such a brow* so high and wan* 

And such eyes* translucent with devotion* 

As woke deep and singular emotion 
In the coldest bosoms. They who gazed 

On those marvellous features felt they never 
Had beheld a living Saint before. 

Slowly looking round him first* he raised 
Both his arms* and in a tone that ever 

Thrilled* as he proceeded* more an<J more* 
Thus the Venerable Stranger spake 

“ Dearest Brethren 1 by your hopes of Heaven* 
For your Fatherland's beloved sake* 

I implore you, suffer not the leaven 
Of revenge, or envy* or mistrust* 

Thus to work among you 1 None are truly J 
Free except the Brotherly and Just. 

Know your duties* and perform them duly ! 
Banish your illiberal jealousies ! 

Trifles lighter than the passing breeze 
Should not sunder patriots. Let them cease* 

Those ungracious wranglings. As your fathers 
Lived in generous concord* so five ye ! 

Bear in mind that Charity and Peace 

Are the fairest flowers that Wisdom gathers 
In the Paradise of Liberty 1 
There aro other matters I would fain 

Also speak to you concerning. Cherish 
Hospitality to strangers. Vain 

Are your virtues if the poor man perish 
When you might have saved him. Do no harm 
To your private foes ; but* should you arm 


* For the most concise and graphic history which has hitherto appeared* of the 
struggle between the French and Swiss, here alluded to, we would refer our readers 
to No. IX. of “ Chambers's Miscellany,' lately published. 

t Nancy. \ Morat. § Grandson,* 
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For jour country's honor, battle stoutly ! 

Reverenoe your priests. Obey devoutly 
Their behests, even though themselveB live ill : 

Water, whether quaffed from gold or wood. 

Is the same pure wholesome beverage still. 

Troublous times will come, when, like a flood. 

Evil will o'erflow the cantons. Fraud 

Multiply its wiles, and Vice grow bolder : 

Stand ye, therefore, shoulder unto shoulder. 

As one man, upon the bright and brood 
Base of Federal Union ; and admit 
Solothurn* and Friburg to a share 
In your oouncila. So shall Force or Snare 
Lose their power to hurt you ; you shall Bit, 

Fearless of the threatening Future, down , 

Under the green foliage of your vines. 

While the lustre of your Just renown 
• Shall All Europe as a light that shines 
Brightly through the darkness of a cell. 

And now, dearest Brethren, Fare you well. 

And no longer be thus haughty-hearted.. 

For, believe me, soon or late, the Proud 
Will he humbled." 

With these words ho bowed 
Low before the Senate, and departed. 

All who heard the hoary Holy Man 

Thought an angel surely must have spoken. 

For brief space the stillness was unbroken ; 

Then from one to other murmurs ran 
Of deep admiration and applause. 

Who then was he ? He was Bruder Klaus, f 
Hermit Klaus of Unterwald. His wasted 
Form appeared as risen from the grave. 

Tweifty years within his chapel-cave 
Had he lived alone, and never taBted 
Earthly aliment in all that time. 

Often in his boyhood had sublime 
Dreams of purer worlds and brighter skies 
Raised his ardent mind above the earth. 

Often had a sun, to common eyes ~ 

All invisible, been seen by him. 

Where the Multitude beheld but dearth. 

And found all things desolate and dim. 

He saw Light and Plenty. He had reared 

Sons and daughters ; and in days of danger. 

When his land was menaced by the Stranger, 

He had championed it. But, as he neared 
Middle age he felt his bosom swell 

More and more beyond this world of care. 

•r Tenderly he therefore bade farewell 

To nis wife and children, and retired 
To the mountain-solitudes. And there 
Many anguished sinners, who desired 
To return to God, received from him 
Balsam for their bleeding consciences. 

Often did his prayers remove disease. 

Oft his touch renew the paltfied limb. 

— - — - — * 

* Solcure. 

t Better known in bagiologioal biography as Nicolaus tender Flue. 
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Often prophesied he. Yea, he knew 

Even the inmost mysteries of the soul, 

For the Almighty hared them to Ins view. 

Yet, his every thought and wish and word 
Breathed but profound humility. 

And as day by day he neared his goal. 

His continual prayer was—" Holiest Lord! 

Take, oh, take me from myself to Thee!" 

Such was Bruder Klaus. What wonder, then. 

That his homily wrought a blessed change 
In the feelings of his countrymen ? 

Wrath and Pride, which had begun to estrange 
State from state and even clan from clan. 

Disappeared. Men’s hearts began to soften ; 

And the Elders of the Council often 
Wished they could but sec the Holy Man 
More in their assemblies, though he even 
e Wore the bearskin mantle which, 'twos known, 

• Had been given him frem an angel's hand. 

As his winged vehicle into Heaven, 

On the day his spirit should have flown 

From the Gloomful to the Glorious Land.* 


VI. 

©5c 3$efo{frtvtfi ©fatner. 

Heinrich August Hoffman (von Fallersleben.) 

" What, host I a glass f That’s not the thing 
For any man that ever drank hard. 

Levant, you jolly dog, and bring 
Me in at least a gallon- tankard!” 

The crookud-and-hookud-nosed host 
Looks blind as a partridge. 

Looks blank as a cartridge, 

Looks owlish and muzzy : 'tis plain as n post 

He has had some schnapps to-day with his krout. 

He stoops, he Btumbles, he « taggers about. 

He toddles in and he toddles out. 

For — he con't.lay his hand on the key ! 

Covering the sanded floor, long bands 

Of guests throng tap-wards, thicker, quicker. 

— M Amid those barren burning sands 

We faint,” they cry, “ for lack of liquor ! 

O, host with the hooky beak. 

Thou stoopest and staggerest. 

And puffest and swoggerest, 

And lookest most owlish 1 What bothers thee ? Speak 1”— 

The host, however, is mute as a trout. 

He stares at them all from lord to lout. 

He turns his pockets inside-out. 

He reels, he wheels, he wriggles about. 

The case is beyond any manner of doubt— 

He — can’t lay his hand on the key ! 


* In using the words, 11 Though he oven wore tho bearskin," we perhaps do some 
injustice to the piety of the senators. The meaning of the original simply is, that 
“ they wished Brother Klaus oftengr among them, clad in the bearskin riven him 
by tho angel, and npon which, fashioned into the form of a basket (Pouter) he was 
to enter heaven, after his departure from this world." But the passage u hardly 
susceptible of an accurate rhythmical translation. 
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Two hundred men besiege the bar 

For cider* hock* and eau-de-Dantzic, 

And ginger-beer for such as are 

And gin-tmeZ-beer for such os a' n't sick. 

Tremendous excitement exists 
In kitchen and tap-room! 

In smoke-room and schnapp-room j 
And porter-tables and porters’ fists 
Come into collision. Meantime! the lout 
Of a host keeps trundling in and out. 

He stares at the groups within and without! 

Burschen and burghers and rabble-rout. 

He jumps and skips and capers about. 

The fact is beyond a •shadow of doubt 
That he isn't a martyr to palsy or gout : 

But — he can’t lay his hand on tho Key 1 

— O, host 1 thou scamperest out and in* 

While we, thy guests! fry hero like rashers. 

Thy lips ore thin! thy nose and chin 

Meet like a pair of nut-squaboBhcrs. 

Small man of the nutcracking phiz! 

Who twistest and whcelust! 

And wrigglc&t and rcolest! 

We worn thee, bring drink! ere our dander bo riz 1”— 

The host in silence heurs them shout* 

Ho knows they are dying of horrible drought! 

He hears them roaring for “ cold without” 
u Tumblers of brandy,” and 49 beakers of stout,” 

While the only tumblers and beakers about 
The house arc himself and his hooky snout. 

He peers around, above, about. 

He stalks to-and-fro like a turkey-pout. 

His wits* it is clear, are up the spout* 

Kor — he can't lay his hand on the kcyl 

The guests, thus turned to “ waiters,” grow* 

Some sad, some 8ulky*j3oinc outrageous ; 

But, as their threats arc found “ no go,” 

The wrath ere long becomes contagious. 

They seize on the poker and tongs, ~ 

The shovel and fender ; 

And every contender 

For justice and brandy harangues oh his wrongs. 

They swear, they stamp, they storm, they shout, 
i They bellow like Muscovites under tho luiout. 

They call for “ soda,” “ perry,” and “ stout,” 
u Hollands” and “ hock” and “ cold without,” 

And other swash for a drinking-bout. 

Meanwhile the landlord runs about, 

,\nd speers and spies like a Prussian scout 
Inspecting the strength of a Russian redoubt, 

Till at length and at last, like a gasping trout. 

He opens his mouth, and his words dribble out 
Like tea from a chokcd-up teapot-spout— 

M I— can’t— tap mp— S«nb on— tie hep 1” 

(Upon which the customers, in a general chorus of amazement, repeat — ) 

!’ ft* wn’t felt W fen# *n Hit ikes !”• 
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LYRIC FOEKi FROM GABCILLA8SO DE LA VESA. 
BY BUWABD KEHKALT. 


▲ LA FLOtt DE UNIDO. 

Si do ma baxa Lira 
Tan to pudicsc cl son, quo on un mo- 
menta 

Aplacase la ira 
Dul animoso vionto, 

Y la furia del mar y cl movirniento : 

Y on asperas montafias 

Con el suave canto entcrnocicsc 
Las floras alimanas * 

Los arbolcs movicso, 

Y al son confusamonto los truxeso : 
No picnscs que auntado 

Seria do iqi, berniosa Flor de Gnido, 
El ficro Marie ayrado 
A muerto eonvortido 
De* polvo y sangre, y do sudor ieiiido : 
Ni aqucllos eapitanes 

En la sublime rueda colocados 
For qnion los Aleinanrs 
El fiuro cuello at ados, 

Y los Franceses van domesticados. 
Mas solamcnte aqiiclJa 

Fuersa do tu bildad Hcriii can tad a, 

Y alguna vez. eon olla 
Tarn!) ieii seria noiada 

El aspcrc/a de que cstils armada. 

Y como ]ior li sola 

Y por tu gran valor y hermosura, 
Convcrtida en viola 

Llora su disventura 
El miserable amaute en tu figura. 
liable dc aqucl cativo, 

De quicn tenor se debc mas cuidado, 
Que estil muriendo vivo 
Al remo eondenado 
En la concha de Venues amarrado. 
For ti, como solia, 

Del Aspcro caballo no corrigc 
La furia y gallardia, 

Ni con freno le rigo 
Ni con vivas cspuclas ya 1c alHige. 
For ti, con diestra mano 

No rcvuclvc la espada, prosurosa, 

Y on cl dudoso llano 
Huyo la pelvorosa 

• Palestra, como sierpe ponzofioso. 

Por ti, su blanda Musa, 

En lngar de la citara a on an to 
Tristes querellas usa 
Que con llanto abundantc 
Hacen bafiar el rostro del amante. 
For ti el mayor amigo 

So es importuno, grave y cnojoso : 

Yo puedo sor testigo, 

Que ya del peligroso 

Naufragio fui su puerto y su repose. 

Y agora ental manera • 

Vence el dolor & la rason pordida, 


TO THE FLOWEH OF ONIDE. 

Had I the lyre whose silvery Bound 
To music waked, could chain the rago 
Of tempests girt with thunder round. 

Or the wild ocean-wave assuage ; 
Whose breath, like that sweet, olden 
lute, 

So sbftly coursed the woods along. 
That stone, and tree, and savage brute 
Danced to its witchery of song ; 
Think not, O sparkling Flower of Gnido, 
That gentle lyre should woke the 
hymns • 

Of Mars, with dust and bloodshed dyed. 
Of headless trunk, and lopped-off 
limbs ; 

Of warriors, ficry-eycd and bravo. 

Or the rude German, by who3e might 
The Frank first learned to act the slavo, 
And save his life by coward flight. 

No — thou, my girl, shouldst bo my 
theme ; 

Thy beauties, on each sounding string 
In mude — like some charming dream. 
Thine or an angel's — aye should ring. 
A discord struck at times might speak 
Thy pretty pouting* — but the chords 
Should hymn the brightness of thy 
cheek. 

Thine eyes, more oloquent than words. 
Thy statuc-bhapifc the graco that plays 
Through all thy movements — and my 
heart 

Siriil.like a violet, when the rays 
• Of Summer round its blue buds dart. 
Yes - I would sing, how by thy power, 
A bondaged slave I'm doomed to bo, 
Hccause in some unlucky hour 

I gazed on beauty — gazed on thco. 
And how since then I tug the oar 
Iu her sad bark, by Venus chained, 
No nearer to lh’ enchanting shore, 

Dul still repelled — still, still disdained* 
No more, through thee, I wheel tile 
steed 

Along the plain, with curb of gold j 
No more I urge his lightning speed 
With biting spur and reinB unrolled. 
Through thee no more the swo^d I wield. 
Its glittering edge is dullea by rust. 
Nor wrestle proudly on tho field, 

Stained with the combat's noblo dust. 
Through thoe, no moro my once- loved 
Muse 

Delights my soul, inspires my mind, 
The amorous lyre alone I choose, 
Whose softness, like some warbling 
wind, 

Dissolves my soul in bliss away, 

i w And wakens only pleasing sighs s . 
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Two hundred men besiege the bar 

For cider* hook* and eau-de-Dantzic* 

And ginger-beer for such as are 

And gin-ond4>eer for such as a'rit sick. 

Tremendous excitement exists 
In kitchen and tap-room* 

In smoke-room and schnapp-room ; 

And porter- tables and porters' fists 
Come into collision. Meantime* the lout 
Of a host keeps trundling in and out. 

He stares at the groups within and without* 

Burschen and burghers and rabble-rout. 

He jumps and skips and capers about. 

The fact is beyond a«shndow of doubt 
That he isn’t a martyr to palsy or gout : 

But — ho can't lay his hand on the Key ! 

— “ O* host 1 thou scamperest out and in* 

* While we, thy guests* fry here like rashers. 

Thy lips are thin* thy nose and chin 

Meet like a pair of nut-squabashers. 

Small man of the nutoracking phiz* 

Who twistest and whcelcst. 

And wrigglest and reelest* 

We warn thee* bring drink* ere our dander be riz 1”— 

The host in silence hears them Bhout* 

He knows they are dying of horrible drought. 

He hears them roaring for “ cold without* 
u Tumblers of brandy,” and “ beakers of stout,” 

While the only tumblers and beakers about 
The house are himself and his hooky snout. 

He peers around* above* about. 

He stalks to-and-fro like a turkey-pout, 
llis wits* it is clear* are up the spout* 

Bor — he can’t lay his hand on the key! 

The guests* thus turned to “ waiters,” grow* 

Some sad* some sulky^somc outrageous ; 

But* os their threats ore found “ no go," 

The wrath ero long becomes contagious. 

They seize on the poker and tongs* 

The Bhovcl and fender ; 

And every contender 

For justice and brandy harangues oh his wrongs. 

They swear* they stamp* they storm* they shout* 

: They bellow like Muscovites under the knout. 

They call for (t soda,” " perry,” and " stout,” 

" Hollands” and f ‘ hock” and “ cold without*” 

And other swash for a drinking-bout. 

Meanwhile the landlord runs about* 
t^nd speers and spies like a Prussian scout 
Inspecting the strength of a Russian redoubt* 

Till at length and at lost* like a gasping trout* 

He opens hiB mouth* and his words dribble out 
Like tea from a choked-up teapot-spout.— 

« I— ran’*— lap mp— Jatrtr on— iteg 1 M 

(Upon which the customers * in a general chorus of amazement, repeat—) 

tan’t to* iti jtatft ,n 
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LYBIC roEMj FBOK QARCILLASSO DE LA VESA. 

DV EDWARD KEXKALT. 


A LA FLOR DE GN1DO. 

Si do ma baxa Lira 
Tanto pudicso el Bon, quc on un zno- 
meoto 

Aplacasc la ira 
l)ol animoso vionto, 

Y la furia del mar y cl movimicnto : 

Y cn asperas mo n tafias 

Con cl suave canto entcrneeicsc 
Las iieras alimanas • 

Los arboles moviese, 

Y al son confusamcnte los trnxcsc : 
No pienses quo vantado 

Serin dc nji, licrmosa Flor de Gnido, 
K1 Hero Marto iiyradu 
A muerte convertido 
Do pol vo y sangre, y dc sudor Iciiido : 
Ni a quel los capitaiios 

En la sublime rucda colocadus 
Per quion los Alcmanes 
El Hero cuello atados, 

Y los Franceses van domcsticados. 
Mas solamcntc acjuclln 

Fucr/a de tu liildad scrii cant ad a, 

Y alguna vez con el I a 
Tambicn scria nolada 

El aspereza dc que estas armada. 

Y corao por li sola 

Y por tu gran valor y liormosnra, 
Convcrtida en viola 

Llora su disventura 
El miserable amantc cn iu figura. 
Ilablo dc aquel cativo, 

De quion tenor sc delie mas cuidado, 
Que csti muriendo vivo 
Al remo condenado 
En la concha do Venues amarrado. 
Por ti, eomo solia, 

Del As^cro caballo no corrigo 
La furia y gallardia, 

Ni con freno lo rigo 

Ni eon vivas espudas ya lo afflige. 

Por ti, con diestra mano 
No revuelvc la espada, presurosa, 

Y cn el dudoso llano 
Huyo la polvorosa 

■ Palestra, como sierpo ponzofiosa. 

Por ti, su blanda Musa, 

En lngar do la citara sonantc 
Tristcs querollas usa 
Quo con llanto abundontc 
Hacen bafiar el rostro dol amantc. 

Por ti cl mayor amigo 

So es importuno, grave y enojoso : 

Yo pnedo ser testigo, 

Que ya del peligroso 

Naufragio nil su pnerto y su reposo. 

Y agora ontal raonera • 

Venae el dolor & la rason perdida, 

Quo poniotaa flora 


TO THE FLOWER OF ON1DE. 

Ilad I the lyre whose silvery sound 
To music waked, could chain tho ra go 
Of tempests girt with thunder round. 
Or the wild ocean-wave assuage ; 
Whoso breath, like that sweet, olden 
lute, 

So shftly coursed the woods along, 
That stone, and tree, and savage bruto 
Danced to its witchery of song ; 
Think not, O sparkling Flower of Gnido, 
That gentle lyre Bhonld wake tho 
liymus • 

OF Mars, with dust and bloodshed dyed. 
Of headless trunk, and loppeu-ofF 
limbs ; 

Of warriors, fiery-eyed and brave. 

Or l he rude German, by whoso might 
The Frank first lcarnod to act the slavo. 
And savo his life by coward flight. 

No — thou, my girl, shouldst bo my 
theme ; 

Thy beauties, on each sonnding string 
In music — like some charming dream. 
Thine or an angel's — nyo should ring. 
A discord struck at times might speak 
Thy pretty poutingR — but tho chords 
Should hymn tho brightness of thy 
check, 

Thine eyes, moro eloquent than words. 
Thy statue-bhapifc tho grace that plays 
Through all thy movements — and my 
heart 

Sinit.likc a violet, when the rays 
• Of Summer round its blue buds dart. 
Yos— I wonld sing, how by thy power, 
A bondaged slave I'm doomed to bo, 
Because in some unlucky hour 

I gazed on beauty — gazed on thee. 
And how sinco then I tug the oar 
In her sad bark, by Venus chained, 
No nearer to th f enchanting shore. 

But still repelled — still, still disdained. 
No more, through thee, I wheel the 
steed 

Along the plain, with curb of gold ; 
No more I urge his lightning speed 
With biting spur and reins unrolled. 
Through thee uo more the sward I wield, 
Its glittering edge is dulled by rust. 
Nor wrestle proudly on tho fiold, 

Stained with the combat's noble dnst. 
Through thee, no more my once-loved 
Muse 

Dolights my soul, inspires my mind. 
The amorous lyre alono I choose. 

Whose softness, like some warbling 
wind, 

Dissolves my soul in bliss away, 
i And wakeoft only pleasing sight : . 
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Nunc fae aborrecida 
Tan to, como jo del, ni tan temida. 
No faiste tn engendrada, 

Ni prodacida de la dara tierra ; 

No debe aer notoda 
Qne ingratamento yerra 
Qoien todo ol otro error de si dea- 
tierra. 

H&jate temerosa 
£1 caao de Anaxarete, y cobarde 
Quo de aer deadefiosa 
Se arrepintio mny tarde, 

Y aai au alma con an marmol arde. 
Estabaae alegrando 

Del mal agcno el pecho empedernido, 
Quando abaxo mirando, • 

El cuerpo muerto vido 

Del miserable am ante alii tondido. 

Y al cuello el lazo atado 
Con qne desenlazo de la cadena 
El corayoncuitado 
Quo con au breve pena 
Compro la eterna punicion ajeno. 
Sintio alii convertirao 
En piedad amorosa cl asporoza. 

O tarde arrepentirac I 
O ultima terneza ! 

Como te Buccdio mayor durcza ? 

Los ojos ae enclavaron 
En el tendido cuerpo quo alii vioron, 
Lob hueaoa ae tornaron 
Maa duroa y cueieron, 

Y en si toda la carne oonvirtieron ; 
Laa entrafias eladaa 

Tornaron poco u poco on pifedra dura ; 
For laa venaa cuitadaa 
La sangre su figura 
Iba deaconociondo, y su natura : 
Baata quo finolmonte 

En duro marmol vuclta y transfor- 
mada," 

Hizo de ai la gento 

No tan maravillacla, p 

Quanto de aquellaingratitud vcngada. 
No quieraa tu, seflora, 

De Nemesis ayrada laa aactas 
Probar, por Dioa agora ; 

Baste quo tus perfetaa 
Obraa y hcrmurosa & los poetas 
Den innortal materia 
Sin que tambien en verao lamentable, 
Celebron la miseria 
De algun caao notable 
Que por ti paae triste y miserable. 




Thus pass my hours, once bright and gay, 
Whenabaont from thy heav 7 n-blue eyes. 
Through thee, my friend who loved me 
well, 

Importunate and harsh has grown— 
There was a time when to my cell, 

As to some port, that friend has flown, 
Topour his secretB in my ear. 

To make his joys and sorrows mine— 
Such were we once — alas 1 I fear 
Through thee I've burst that bond 
divine. 

lie shuns my face, ho hates my sight, 

As hates the traveller the asp. 
Whereat he gazed in rage and fright. 
Ere strangled in his brawny grasp. 
From the hard earth thou wert not born. 
The snow wan not thy heartless sire — 
Why then should aught so fair havo 
scorn? 

% Should aught so fair j^ve way to ire ? 
Tremble when thinking of that maid. 
Fair Anaxarete of old, * 

Who for her scorn, by heaven repaid. 
Was turned to marble hard and cold; 
From her rough breast soft pity flod. 
Till from her lattice sho descried 
Ipliis, her lover, cold and dead— 

A melancholy suicide 1 
Hanged by the neck, but beauteous still. 
The fatal rope had eased his pain. 

But given eternity of ill 

For some few moments of disdain. 
'Twas then her hreast, to softness turned. 
Felt Cupid's flames — but, ah, too late ; 
'Twas then she cursod the heart that 
spurned. 

And moaned and raged, accusingFate. 
Alas ! wliat boots repentance now, 

Tho shaft is shot, the boy's no more ? 
Thus thought site, as with haggard brow 
Her raven locks she wildly tore. 

And gazed, and hardened into stone — 
Through every vein, through every 
limb, 

An icy dullness, all unknown. 

Shoots with electric force, till dim 
Her bright eyes grow', and fixed her 
hands, 

Her rosy blood forgets to flow. 

Her fillets became marble bands, 

Her cheek pnt off its purple glow. 
Like some fine sculpture thus sho stood. 
And Salamis, with wondering eyes. 
Vowed that a maid of heart so rude. 
Deserved the vengeance of the skies. 
And less the miracle admired. 

Than the dread punishment that fell 
On her who once each bosom fired. 

But loved not him who loved so well. 

Bo warned then, ludye fair, in time. 

Lest Nemesis become thy foe ; 

Lot goldon harp and splendid rhyme 
The glories of thy beauty show. 

And bless the bard who now awakes 
The lute, to sing thy rosy bloom. 

Ere Vengeance her red right-arm shakes. 
And wlielms thee fiercely to the tomb. 
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TIIE NEVILLES OF 0 ARRETSTO WN— A TALE OF 1760. 

CHAPTER XXIV.— A VISIT TO THE ROSICRUCIAN. 

1 • A living deoil man— thin pcrnluiou* knave— 

. Fonuoth, took on liim m a conjuror. 

Farewell I— God k now e when we bhull meet again." 

Shnktpcrt. 


The visit to Signor Barbarini was 
paid; and although the curiosity of 
the ladies was not gratified by any of 
the displays of art whion they had an- 
ticipated, they had an opportunity of 
hearing a discujsion, of much length if 
not interest, carried on between the sage 
and the sceptical viscount. This was an 
entertainment, however, in which they 
were not likely to forget that time was 
passing ; and we are so apprehensive 
of a similar perverseness of memory 
on the part of the reader, that wc shall 
very considerably abridge our niinuto 
of the conversation. 

‘•You find the conjuror, ladies," 
said Signor Barbariui, ••unprovided 
with the properties of his craft. The 
apartment, you perceive, has no such 
apparatus as magical science is ad- 
mitted to require. 1 am without my 
wand.” 

•• But not," said Madame do Val- 
mont, "without your familiar spirits." 

•‘ You believe, then, that spirits may 
be commanded without having recourse 
to vulgar emblems as signs of power. 
The thought is natural," and the 
light of a solemn smile appeared for a 
moment on the austere visage of the 
Hosicrucian, •• in one who must be 
conscious of the dominion exercised 
by wit and beauty." 

** You are very amiable, signor ; but 
believe me, I would much rather you 
were not so. It is difficult to try your 
qrt in spells and charms when you lay 
us under the charm of your polite- 
ness." 

•• Ah, madame, I grieve that the re- 
sources of my art cannot be placed at 
your command. It was my design, in- 
ueed, to have exhibited some experi- 
mental proofs of a power rashly denied, 
because uncommon ; but I have found 
myself uuder a necessity to forego my 
purpose." # 

•• Pardon us the intrusion on you? 
Vol. XXV.— No. 146. 


leisure, or, very probably, your occu- 
pation i. I wished to have an opportu- 
nity of witnessing the exercise of an 
art so much praised, sir, as yours ; but 
1 was even more desirous to convince 
my friends, especially Jfonsieur de 
Mortagne, who is, I am sorry to say, 
sceptical on more subjects than the art 
magic." 

••Madame is a little severe, 
doubts can scarcely be called sceptical- 
1 require no more than evidence to en- 
sure my belief. For example, my 
faith in modaine has never faltered or 
wavered. As to the art magic, I can 
know of it only through its ministers 
and professors, and thev, 1 must con- 
fess, have not succeeded in convincing 
me. Indeed, if 1 may speak freely, 
their practices have rather indisposed 
me to belief. Their darkened cham- 
bers and Oriental costumes— their 
globes, and scullspand stuffed reptiles— 
their periapts and sigils — their optical 
delusions and chemical surprises — all 
seemed to me to belong rather to jug- 
gling than to necromancy. I did not 
think di&embodied spirits could be con- 
jured by such material instruments. 
They affected me much like the oaths 
and asservations with which men, 
doubtful of their reputation for vera- 
city, strive to accredit their recitals, 
proving rather their conviction that 
the story wants confirmation, than 
their assurance of its trnth." 

••Your observations, sir, are most 
just. This material apparatus of 
which you speak — the only thing In 
which ignorant pretenders can imitate 
adepts in the science — may, possibly, 
have no direct influence on those 
seen agents upon whose aid the ''ttgifl 
relies, and yet may not be alt ogethe r 
superfluous at you think Permit 
me to speak as one whose knowledge 
respecting the arcana of true flounce 
is no more than is to be attained by 

O 
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the unassisted faculties of a re- 
flecting man. Y ou hold it unworthy of 
belief, that spirits may be, in any de- 

S ree, influenced by the machinery and 
ecorations on which an adept seems to 
depend. You said, indeed, disembodied 
spirits. Does the expression imply 
that you distinguish between the spirit 
of man — living man — and the purer 
essences who arc unencumbered with 
mortality V” 

“ Yes, I would make the distinction. 
That the human mind is -affected by 
these external influences, a 1 admit. 
Even 1 myself, sceptical as in a dam o 
pronounces me, cannot altogether with- 
stand their power. In their presence, 
when they are well contrived, the mind 
becomes, if 1 may *ay so, less logic * 1, 
more disposed to welcome the marvel- 
lous, and certainly less inclined to 
doubt.” 

“ If you sought a solution of this 
phenomenon, would it not ta^k your in- 
genuity to explain it ? Ami if you were 
to inquire whether disembodied spirits 
must necessarily he indifferent to influ- 
ences which affect you, is it not \ ery 
probable that you would have to seek 
long before finding? 15 ut there is 
another mode of viewing this subject — 
mind affects mind amongst us, not only 
through the intervention of those signs, 
natural and arbitrary, by which thought 
is interchanged, but also through sym- 
pathies which we cal), mysteries, ami 
of which the outward expression 1ms 
no recognized interpreter. Is it alto- 
gether beyond our power to compre- 
hend that pure intelligent'! s may b 6 
reached through this same iusLruinen- 
taliry ? The prisoned spirit may become 
a power to attract the free. The me- 
mentos iti the chamber of an adept, 
if designed only to affect pure intelli- 
gences, may be — I do not say they arc 
— mere juggling ; but if intended to 
produce such effects through the in- 
strumentality of the spirit of man, 
they may bo contrivances worthy of 
the design to which they minister. 
Whjt ear* you for thogreen sod pluccil 
within thetage of a solitary lurk? lint 
j khen the bird is- gladdened by it, and 
pours forth rejoicing melodies, your 
soul is charmed and attracted, and even 
the free warblers of the air are often 
won to stoop towards their imprisoned 
brother. So it may be in other things. 
Spirits of the unseen world are 
attracted to the spirits of this, not by 


the materials or the scenery of magic 
rites, but by the softened and elevated 
dispositions of human soul which these 
things generate.” 

« Charming,” said the dame, “ I love 
your philosophy much. But " 

At. this moment the door opened, 
and Carleton was struck breathless by 
an announcement of Monsieur lc 
Comte and Mademoiselle Dillon 
O’ Moore. 

With a resolution which a stoic 
might envy, worthy of an Indiap at 
the stake, Carleton controlled himself 
not to obey the passionate impulse of 
his heart. lie did not look towards 
Madeleine, tfe saw r , indeed, that she 
was covered with a thick, dark veil ; 
and when he heard her speak, there 
was a hopelessness in her accents that 
pierced his heart ; but still he strug- 
gled, and rose with his party to take 
leave, obstinately persisting in his re- 
solution. lie could nut prevent Ma- 
deleine from being shocked at his 
death-like paleness, and by the agony 
visible in his agitated countenance; 
but he bore his pain without shrinking, 
and bore it aggravated by the volun- 
tary torture of averting liis eyes from 
her whom he fell still to he all that he 
was capable of loving. It was not so 
with Madeleine. On Carleton alone, 
from the moment she became aware 
of liis presence, her eyes were bent, 
piteously and imploringly. Some say 
lovers are conscious of lovers* looks : 
Carleton was not so. lie was depart- 
ing — had nearly reached the door of 
tlie antichnmbcr, when a sudden and 
startling cry struck consternation upon 
him. lie rushed hook just, in time to 
behold Madeleine borne fainting by her 
father into an apartment entered from 
the salon in which Signor Barbarini had 
received them. Before he reached 
the door through which they passed, 
it was closed, and so fastened ns to 
resist his attempt, to open it. For a 
few brief moments Carleton, in ex- 
treme agony, remained with his party, 
who hail re-entered the salon. His 
sufferings were wrought up to a pitch 
at which they were no longer en- 
durable, when the sage returned and 
assured them that all w as well : the 

^ lady had been painfully affected 
diligence which her father had 
suddenly received, and the endeavour 
to appear tranquil was too much for 
lief. She had - recovered from a 
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fainting-fit, and entreated so earnestly 
to be token home, that he thought it 
advisable to have her indulged. 

“ Is she about to leave the house ?" 
said Carleton, with a voico scarcely 
audible. 

" She has left,'* said the signor 
“ she was able to walk to her car- 
riage — you hear it driving off." 

Carleton could no longer contend 
with his emotions. Muttering some 
inarticulate sounds as a species of ex- 
cuse, ho hurried to the door, and, 
bounding down the staircase, rushed 
on in pursuit. He was Late, al- 
though speed like 'this was little 
likely to be outstripped by any thing 
that moved in the shape of steed 
or vehicle ineParis. In a fair plain, 
Carleton would soon have overtaken 
the carriage he pursued, but in the 
intricacies of crossing streets lie lost 
it. As he passed the outer gate of 
the house, the carriage turned u cor- 
ner, where, when he arrived, he no 
longer could descry it. How he 
chafed at the houses by which it was 
hidden, and at the variety of openings, 
through any of which it could have 
disappeared! At length he came to 
his senses sufficiently to cull a coueh, 

and hasten to the Hue , and 

to the hotel where Madeleine hud her 
residence. On inquiring of the por- 
ter, he learned that the count and his 
daughter had not returned; and, in 
order to have the speediest tidings, ho 
entered a cafe from which 'the gate 
was visible, and seated hiihself at the 
window. An hour passed — no tidings. 
Another, and still the answer was a 
blank. At last, when night had actu- 
ally commenced, and Carleton’s reason 
hud almost gone, he learned that the 
count was not expected to return. A 
message had come from him, directing 
that his daughter’s trunks should be 

sent to the Hotel ., from which 

they were to set out the following 
1 morning on a long journey. To the 
Hotel — Carleton repaired with 
frantic haste, and hastened only to 
meet a fresh disappointment. Neither 
daughter nor father was there. Apart- 
ments had been ordered for them, but 
they >re subsequently countermanded, 
with directions that any thing sent to 
their address should be forwarded to 
another hotel, of which the person in 
attendance gave Carleton the name. 
Thither he proceeded with the feel- 


ings of one who thinks all things ex- 
isting in a league against him, and 
looks to varieties of disappointment 
and disaster as the only vicissitudes 
upon which he can reasonably reckon. 
The gates were closed, and yielded, 
certainly, to no gentle summons. As 
the wicket slowly turned on its hinge, 
he rushed in, and cried — 

"Monsieur leComteDillonO' Moore?" 

“ He has left, monsieur," said the 
impassive concierge. 

u Left the hotel ?” 

“ Left Paris, monsieur." 

"Alone?" 

“ No, monsieur — with mademoiselle 
his daughter." 

The distress of Carleton, manifest 
and extreme as it wsA, appeared to 
produce little effect upon the yawning 
functionary, who seemed to have no 
other wish than that of being released 
from an intruder; but there was a 
somewhat gentler eye that marked the 
comely youth's dejection. Madame 
la concierge was more compassionate 
than her husband. She camo out of 
her little apartment, entreating that 
monsieur would be seated, and would 
drink a glass of wine; and then re- 
membering a commission in the midst 
of her courtesies, she said it must 
be for monsieur that a message 
was left with her. A lady in the hotel 
desired to be # informed, if a young 
gentleman inquired for monsieur le 
comte or mademoiselle. 

“ Was it madomc, the aunt of ma- 
demoiselle?" 

€t No ; it was a young person, her 
attendant." 

“ Mademoiselle Annette ?" 

“ Yes sir, I shall inform her you 
are hero." 

“ Pray, conduct me to her at once.'* 

There was a moment's hesitation f 
hut Carleton remembered that there 
was a mode of persuasion which he 
had not yet tried; so while he as- 
sured raaaame that she might very 
safely gratify him, he confirmed hie 
reasoning by an application <$f the 
kind which seldom fails. Madame, 
accepting the louis from Carleton’e 
hand, took the light from her hus- 
band's, and offered herself as mon- 
sieur's conductor. 

Poor Annette had evidently wept 
much, but at the sight of Carleton 
her tears flowed again, and she sobbed 
violently. 
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** Ah, Bir, mademoiselle is gone — she 
is gone, and would not take me ; but 
she has promised to send for me, if 
monsieur le comte permit. Here is a 
billet. She said to me — 1 Annette, if 
he come to seek me, give him this ; — 
hut if he do not come this night, burn 
it. Promise me.' * But, mademoi- 
selle/ I said, ‘ I can give the letter 
to-morrow and she said — * No, no !' 
and Annette imitated her mistress's 
passionate manner — ‘ if ho do not 
come, destroy it. Swear to me that 
you will/ " — and Annette, sobbing ns 
she spoke, threw herself into u chair, 
and wept violently. 

Carle* to n opened tlic billet. It con- 
tained only these words - 

“Pity me. I shall never see you 
more." 

How Carleton passed the night, he 
would have felt it wholly impossible to 
describe ; but on the morning follow- 
ing, he found himself in the apartment 
he had dignified with the name of a 
library, attired in the easy grace of a 
rich dressing-gown, and sipping cho- 
colate with the air of one who, if he 
chewed the cud of bitter fancies, found 
that occasionally something very sweet 
mingled with the mournful repast. 
All was not dark around or within 
him. He believed tha} he was loved. 
Golden days of youth, how credulous 
they are of good 1 Nothing had been 
explained to Carleton of the incidents 
which had so disturbed him. He had 9 
not even the sensitiveness of conscience 
which might teach him to account for 
Madeleine's agitation and desertion of 
him at St. Germain l'Auxerrois ; hut 
it seemed os if explanation was now 
unnecessary. The events of the pre- 
ceding day, and the precious little 
billet which he had found ns many oc- 
casions of reading and re-reading, as if 
it were couched in the obscure and am- 
biguous characters of an ancient oracle, 
satisfied him that his love was shared. 
Youth and *a happy temperament did 
jfthe rest. There was nothing clear 
and definite in his plans for the future. 
How he was to achieve the suc- 
cess he coveted, he could not say 
or think ; — hut the end, he felt 
persuaded, was to he good — compared 
with his sensations on the preceding 
day, he might be pronounced almost 
happy. 


His earliest morning visitor was Do 
Mortagne. 

"I thought it better," said the 
viscount, as he entered, " to make 
another perquisition here before having 
the Seine dragged. Accept my con- 
gratulations on the present posture of 
affairs. It will be a satisfaction to 
Madame de Valmont to find that she 
has not been accessary to your incur- 
ring a violent death. To do you jus- 
tice, you seemed an eligible candidate 
for the Bicetre. When you vanished 
yesterday, we would gladly have com- 
pounded for your having no worse 
asylum." • 

“ Spare me," said Carleton ; — "you 
are taking tho stronger side if you 
join fortune against me.* Try a new 
sensation — be merciful." • 

<f Only give me an opportunity. To 
do so, you must try a new face. Your 
actual visage is not framed to move 
compassion. It lets out too much of 
your secret, and show's a kind of 
lurking satisfaction that lias got some- 
thing the better of your sorrow. 
There is a little of sadness, but of the 
kind your Jacques could suck out of 
a song. Like your glorious old cava- 
lier, Ormond, when he would not give 
his dead son for any living son in 
Christendom, you would not sell or 
swop your sadness for any vulgar 

joy-” 

“ The more fool should I be for my 
nicety. Madeleine is gone — gone with 
her father. Where? That is the 
question." 

“ A question/probably, not incapable 
of receiving an answep. I cannot yet 
say whether the movements of O'Moorc 
arc designed to be secret. If they are 
not, you shall soon know* of his where- 
abouts. I expect aid from our sub- 
lime llosierucian. Do you know, I 
recognised in him an old ally of mine 
in gayer days than I am likely to see 
again.” 

“ You did not appear to me to be 
acquainted with him.” 

“ It was after you managed to effect 
so dramatic an exit the recognition 
took place. Your disappearance, in- 
deed, seemed to rouse him into some- 
thing like alert Bensation. He even 
did you tho honour to inquire who 
you wore. His change of counte- 
nance was, to be sure, but for a mo- 
mem, — but it was enough. The light 
that just glanced upon it, although 
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fading in the instant it was seen, 
showed me many a little trait that 
would without it have remained un- 
noticed. In a word, I recognised my old 
friend ; but 1 did not forget myself or 
lose my ordinary coolness. No one of 
the party saw any thing unusual ex- 
cept the sage. He saw lie was known, 
lie, too, recollected me; and when, 
after waiting on Madame de Volmont 
to her carriage, 1 returned, ho was 
ready to receive and recognise me. I 
have no doubt he will be equally pre- 
pared to render me, and you for my 
sake, any service in ltis power." 

“ I have no design to task him hea- 
vily. If he will merely say where 
Count DilloA O' Moore has taken his 
daughter* I ask no more." 

“ No more I — merely 1 I can tell 
you there arc cases where such intelli- 
gence is no small matter. Hut I huvo 
reasons to expect more than a trivial 
service ; — not because I have served 
him much. I acknowledge no fitness 
in the barter of services rendered and 
returns expected. Transactions of this 
description are usurious. Your law 
condemns them, so does our church, 
and so do I, although not very much 
addicted to church or law. 1 look for 
favour in the sight of our sage, not 
because I served him, but bccauso wo 
were friends once ; and I have seen 
enough of him to be satisfied that old 
feelings are not dead in him." 

f( You may be right, and he may be 
all right, and have much within ; but • 
certainly there's not much life in his 
outward man. I never saw any thing 
so little like life as his whole appear- 
ance. I would not say he looks like 
death — there is too much power of 
mind and body to admit of such a 
comparison ; but if 1 did not rely on 
your discernment much, I should feel 
little encouraged by your report of 
him. To me he seems like one who 
has outlived, if his present existence 
can be called life, all sympathies by 
which ordinary mortals are af- 
fected. Have you seen Murillo's 
picture of St. Bonaventure, who had 
got a few mouths' leave of absence 
from death, for the purpose of com- 
pleting his memoirs? There's your 
man — your Rosicrucian.” 

“ I cannot call to remembrance any 
picture such as you allude to. • Tell 
me something about it." 

“ The tradition of St. BoD&venturo 


is, that ho died while engaged in 
writing his memoirs, and on the fact 
being ascertained, he was sent back to 
complete the work. The subject of 
tho picture is curious. You can see 
so plainly that Death has given leave 
of absence reluctantly. It has given 
to the saint ‘ no jot of colour,’ and it 
has withheld all the expression that 
belongs ,to life. And tho painter 
represents him, not as active in tho 
discharge of a duty so soon to be done, 
or to he abandoned, but as if he were 
gazing with surprise, and an inability 
to comprehend how he could have 
ever written the manuscript before 
him. The pen is idle in his hand. 
Confess, docs not our Rosicrucian 
friend a little resemble this resuscitated 
saint, giving you the idea of two 
lives, one existing in his memory, and 
existing without the power to feel, 
and the other a boon indulged to hint 
for a little, and which he never loses 
the consciousness of having received 
from dcuth ?” 

“ l)o you know, Mr. Edward Car- 
leton, that without intending it, you 
have made a very decided hit — your 
foil has touched. What will you say 
when I tell you that somewhat about 
twenty years ago, I was to have been 
chief mourner at the llosicrueian's 
funeral ? — I told you I had served him. 
Here was one %f my services — an obli- 
gation not to he forgotten." 

“ An obligation, indeed— one which 
few have lived to recompense, and 
fewer would choose to have returned 
in kind. Mourner at his funeral! An 
heir or a disconsolate widow might he 
grateful for such attention, but for tho 
party more immediately concerned— 
the body-snatcher who achieved his 
resurrection would seem to me more 
entitled to gratitude." 

“ Youth is rash and opinionative— 

I must be indulgent and explain. 

‘ There are occasions and causes, why 
and wherefore, in all things,' teste the 
disputatious Welshman, tin troth our 
Rosicrucian — then no Rosicrucian and 
no sage — was in a danger from which he 
had no chance of escaping, except that 
of hiding from death in death's own 
mansion. I proceed to explain, and 
give me credit for entering upon my 
subject with true historical dignity. 

“ It was at the time when James III* 
(you would call him the Pretenders 
and I must admit, Providenoe or (hr- 
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tune stems to be of your opinion ; 
however, there were some who 
thought differently) — to resume — when 
James 111. was causing proclamations 
to be distributed through England, in 
which he invited King George to lay 
down the British Crown, promising 
that in return he would recognise his 
right to Hanover, and indulge him 
in the peaceable possession of it. 
This was all very amicable and persua- 
sive; the arguments, too, hy which 
your George was to he iniiucftced 
were altogether logical and profound, 
based upon considerations moral, re- 
ligious, and prudential — excellent 
good counsel. Still Jntncs did not 
appear very confident of its success ; 
but while distributing arguments, 
was actively engaged in the gather- 
ing together, at least in the enlistment 
of, soldiers ; believing, no doubt, that 
bayonets are not without their use in 
political controversies. 

“ The activities were not all on one 
side. King George, you may be sure, 
was not idle, and he bad ministers 
worthy of much praise for their skill 
in countermining. Whatever Walpole 
may have wanted, he certainly had a 
head; and with a command of the 
public treasury, and a freedom from 
prejudice and scruple that gave him an 
ample choice of expedients, lie was 
enabled to checkmate many a subtle 
intriguer. Our friend the liosicrucian 
had managed to become a little too 
notorious. He was suspected ; spies 
were set upon him, and all his move- 
ments were watched. We, too, had 
our intelligence : wc knew the danger 
— how to escape was harder to be 
learned. At this time wc were both 
living en gnrqon at Bath, that agreeable 
watering-place — agreeable, 1 mean, for 
England — pardon me." 

“ Use no ceremony," Bald Carleton, 
“ I would rather hear the end of your 
story than listen to excuses." 

u Apxious and dull as wc were," 
resumed de*Mortagne — “Isay we, 
At I would not separate myself from 
iny friend — and indeed were I so dis- 
posed^ my own danger was not 
inconsiderable — wc dared not change 
our habits of life, and were pre- 
paring to keep an appointment at 
an assembly, in the public rooms, on 
the very night we were driven to 
extremity. 

u * Come / said I, in reply to a knock 


at the door — * here are our chairs, let 
us he going.” 

« I was wrong. A visitor entered— 
a medical doctor, in good repute with 
both parties in Bath, though secretly a 
staunch adherent of King James III— 
on right good terms with himself, too, 
if his rotund and rosy aspect told tho 
truth. 

“ * I have a commission for you,” 
said he, * from a lady” — naming the 
Mayor of Bath's beautiful wife — * I 
left her house this moment, where I 
can tell you there is no small commo- 
tion, as indeed tne whole town is in a 
blaze — plots discovered — arrests mak- 
ing ; hut my commission that is my 
concern. Madame begs that you will 
translate for her into French, a pas- 
sage from the tragedy of Macbeth; 
here it is.’ 

“ It was that which commenced, 
* To-morrow — and to-morrow — and 
to-morrow.' Scarcely had I commen- 
ced my translation when 1 felt that it 
was not wanted. I divined a hidden 
meaning in the commission. Repeat- 
edly before I had been favoured with 
intelligence from the same quarter. 

f< * Doctor,' said I, * Mrs. does 

not want a French translation. Ma- 
dame gives us counsel to beware of 
to-morrow.' 

• You are right,’ said he ; * I have 
no doubt of it. Some intelligence 
seemed to have reached her suddenly ; 
there were several persons in her 
drawing-room at the time ; Bhc must 
have devised this mode of apprising 
you that there is danger. You may 
reckon on any assistance in my power 
to render.’ 

“ 1 spare you the detail of our fur- 
ther deliberations. The time was full 
of peril for the Kosicrucian, and not 
without its threatening towards my 
less important self. There had been 
a plan laid, no matter now whether 
well or ill, to seize on the tower of 
London for King James, and call 
out, after tho success of this enter- 
prise, all the secret strength of the 
royal cause — I beg your pardon, you 
would suggest a different epithet — in 
England. The plot was discovered, 
and the trial of parties concerned — os 
of Layer who was hanged, and of 
Bishop Atterburv who was banished— 
will snow you that, at the time, your 
country was rather in the Cambyses 
vein, and could not T wisely be trusted 
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by any who did not choose tho con- 
quering side in distinguishing between 
the rival sovereigns. 

“ I cannot, at this distance of 
time, say whether Macbeth helped 
111 c to the expedient we adopted. 
Immediately before the passage on 
which I was requested to officiate, was 
the line, * she should have died here- 
after.' I think it possible that it may 
have instructed me. In fine, we resol ved 
that the llosicrucian — not tho lines in 
Macbeth — should undergo translation. 
To preserve his life he must die. 

u The doctor was* worthy of all 
praise for his exertions in this new 
Materia Mcdica. He assisted in our 
preparations, "and provided the neces- 
sary confederates. At dawn of the 
following day there was a duel fought, 
in which the llosicrucian was shot 
dead. His antagonist gave a new 
turn to thought and speech in Hath, 
setting off with his second at runaway 
speed from the consequences of his 
success. While they posted in a tra- 
velling chariot, the victim to the laws 
of honour had his abode in the hist re- 
ceptacle of the dead, practised upon 
so as to he made convenient and ac- 
commodating as so narrow a tenement 
could he rendered. I was to have at- 
tended as chief mourner in the funeral 
procession from lhith ; hut I found it 
expedient to he somewhat irregular in 
my movements. The day brought its 
quota of startling intelligence. The 
Duke of Norfolk had been arrested. • 
A little billet from Madame decided 
iny course, and forced me to leave the 
post mortem care of my friend to him- 
self and the doctor. And so we sepa- 
rated, and until yesterday 1 had no 
knowledge of my old confederate or 
his movements, for nearly twenty 
years." 

" And you find him now in rather 
an equivocal character. 1 would swear 
ho is no dupe to liis own imaginations. 


Ho wears mystery as a halo around 
him, but it is an innocent light. Know-* 
ledge of the world and of men, keen 
sagacity and good sense, are visible 
through it. I cannot comprehend a 
man of such powers stooping to such 
a role as his. ’ 

" Hut of this you may he sure — tho 
llosicrucian can serve you. If there 
arc not strong reasons for keeping 
Count Dillon O’ Moore's movements 
secret, we shall discover them." 

“ You have alluded more than once 
to the probability of secret move- 
ments ; is it fair to ask why ? Do you 
speak of secrecy arising out of engage- 
ments to the society of which 1 under- 
stand your llosicruchtu friend is a 
member, and which excites so much 
intercut in the idlers about your 
court ?" 

“ Not in idlers only. Rut you aro 
right in your conjectures. I speak 
with reference to engagements con- 
tracted to a society which will yet 
exert much influence in the world; 
every mence will bo made tributary 
to it — art will enrich it with her trea- 
sure. 1 ', and nature will retain no secrets 
from it — a. society which will soon 
govern all political movements in tho 
world where wo live, and which is 
even now unveiling all mysteries of 
that uusi cn u qpld upon which the wise 
of former days were almost afraid to 
speculate.” 

“ You grow warm in your praises ; 
no common incident of your expres- 
sions. You would hardly speak, I 
should think, with such interest of any 
thing known to you only by report, or 
known so well ns to expose its defects 
and weaknesses.” 

rr I have been a member of the so- 
ciety long enough to have sounded its 
depths. 1 seldom speak of it. When 
1 do, 1 speak ns I feel— not moro 
warmly than the subject merits." 
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CHAPTER XXV. — THE B0U0E-CB01X. 

M King James, witli many of hi* most zealous adherents, had taken rtfugo in Fr.mrc. Bui they took Free- 
masonry wltli them to tlic Continent, where It wab Immvillutely received by the French, and was cultivated 
with great zeal, and in a manner suited to tlic tastes and habits of that highly polished people. Tlio ]<ml;’cw in 
France naturally liccunie tlie rendezvons of the adherents to the exiled king, and the ueaus of carrying on a 
correspondence with their friends in Engl am].*' — Prorrfs tf a Cuuspiiacy, $c, «J>. 

41 By the deep, soul-moving sonic 
Of religious eloquence ; 

By visual poiup ; and by tlic tie 
Of sweet and threut'ning harmony; 

Whiles the while-robed choir attendant. 

Under moiildcilng liannoni iiendnnt.” 

W ORD8W ORTH. 

Engrossed as Carlcton was with a “ Perhaps 1*' said Carlcton. “ The 
lover’s passion, ho was able to feci cu- matter seems iribre serious than I had 

riosity respecting the secrets of a so- imagined. Whatever your juggleries 

ciety eulogized so, as this of the may be, they have affected, I may say 

Rouge Croix* 9 It was invested, too, a little disturbed, me. Phavc a secret 

with an interest not its own, from to confide to you. My nfeme is not 

the circumstance of numbering the Carleton, and in my present state of 

father of Madeleine among its members. mind I am unwilling to enter your 

There was little matter of surprise society under what may seem an im- 

then in the fact that, at the couclu- position. This is not the time to tell 

sion of a long conversation, in which you the reasons for my wearing a mask, 

de Mortagne contrived to pique his My real name is Edward Mnrmadukc 

curiosity, and to flatter his hopes, it Neville. There was nothing disho- 

was decided that Carleton should be nourable in my motives for making a 

proposed for admission at the noviciate temporary use of another." 

of the society. “ I have full faith in your honour," 

It is not essential to our story to said De Mortagne ; “ I will set the 

describe all the thrilling ceremonials matter to rights” — and he left him. 

by which the fancy of the candidate The neophyte was not left long to 
for initiation was taken captive. It his solitary meditations. The light 

was at the groat gate of Jfotre-Duine he which was recently most brilliant, bc- 

was directed to await a conductor on gan to fade very rapidl) , and Carleton 

tho night when he was to be initiated as he looked up saw that the form of 

into tne society. To this conductor the crown was broken. Suddenly it 

he had to surrender his arms, and was • seemed to fall in pieces, and the chain- 
conveyed in a coach, he knew not her was immersed in total darkness, 

whither, blindfolded and silent. De After a short time he^became sensible 

Mortagne received him at the gate of a current of air as from some new 

where be alighted ; but soon resigned opening in the apartment ; then a light 

him to an unknown guide, under whose fell on him and the spot where he was 

care, although sometimes not in his standing, while all beyond was shadow 

presence, he underwent the various so deep, that the utmost a strong eye 

experiments upon his superstitious or could detect in the distance were faint 

visionary. feelings, by which candidates and uncertain outlines which at ono 

for admission into the Rouge Croix moment the mind would regard as 

wore to be influenced or tested. The evidence that human beings were there, 

effect they produced on the mind of and at the next, would dismiss as illu- 

Carlefon may be judged by a single sions of its own creation. 

^ucident. When de Mortagne rejoin- > Carleton was not a man to bo un- 

ed him for the purpose of introducing duly affected by such pantomime os 

him to the assembly, be was alone in a was displayed around him ; but he 

spacious apartment, where a light of was not Altogether free from a feeling 

intense brilliancy, representing what of suspense and expectancy. Before 

Carleton judged to be the crown of his eye was able to penetrate the dark- 

was silently burning. ness, he heard a voice which issued 

M Thoughtful ?** said the Vicomte, fronf a much greater distance than 
as he observed his paleness. « Thought- was reconcilable with the limits, as he 
flu? had seon them, of the apartment. 
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" A person unknown is in the vesti- 
bule. Who is hc 9 and what is his 
name?" 

The answer was delivered in the, voice 
of do Mortagne, speaking also from a 
distance — 

“ Edward Marmaduke Neville ; in 
the courtesies of the world esteemed 
noble." 

w What is his desire ?" 

* r He supplicates admission to the 
noviciate of the venerable order of the 
Rouge Croix." 

" Who answers for him that ho is 
worthy ?" • 

“ I, the Brother Gualtier Vicomte 
do Mortagne." 

“ What of Jour own knowledge do 
you pronounce him to be ?” 

“ Faithful — firm — and humane.” 

“ Will he approve himself loyal — 
brave — and constant ?" 

u Yes, to his engagements.” 

€f Will he embrace with true zeal, 
the cause our brotherhood promotes?” 

“ Therein the candidate must an- 
swer for himself." 

“ Edward Marmaduke Neville, listen 
to the first lesson of the noviciate 
whereinto you desire to be admitted.” 

A different voice here made itself 
audible, and read as follows : — 

“ In the visions of the night I was 
troubled, when I remembered strife, 
and cruelty, and hatred among bre- 
thren; and 1 asked, how long shall these 
things be, and what shall be the end 
of them? A voice said — hearken. It 
was wisdom that spake, and I lis- 
tened. 

u The voice said — Unity is good — 
and all things that be of good observo 
the law of unity. God is one, and 
he hath made all things of one, in 
his worlds of nature, providence, and 
grace. 

<c The luminaries that he hath set 
up in Heaven to rule for him the day 
and night — each is one. 

“ Of one hath he made the whole 
race of man. By one hath he, in sun- 
dry times and divers manners, saved 
from ruin the creatures he hath made. 
And, in the fulness of time, when ho 
vouchsafed his saving grace, it was in 
the seed of Abraham, which is one, all 
his nations received the promised bles- 
sing. • 

** The law of unity is good, let all 
men honour and love it.” 


Here the reader ended, and the 
former voice said — “ If dward Marma- 
duke Neville, you havb heard the les- 
son of initiation read — do you assent 
that it is true ?” 

“ 1 do not deny or dispute its truth," 
was the reply. 

“ Hear the second lesson." 

The reader resumed— 

“ Yet agAin spake wisdom unto me, 
and my soul listened. The voice 
said— ‘Love the rule of one — it is 
good — but tho dominion of many gen- 
dereth contention — love the rule of 
one, and lovo him that ruleth. Judge 
him not, O man, for he is set in au- 
thority over thee. Ftam his own 
master lie shall receive judgment. 
Reverence him that ruleth, and set 
not thyself on high to judge him." 

" The second lesson is ended," said 
the first voice ; " the candidate may 
advance, and make his promise of 
obedience.” 

u To the principle of the lessons," 
said he, “ I cheerfully assent, and am 
willing to promise obedience in all 
things just and honourable.” 

“ Your sponsor has instructed you 
that no other obedienco is desired.” 

The room now became suddenly 
dark. For an yistant there was the 
silence and stillness of the grave. Then 
a hand was laid on Neville's — so cold 
that he shuddered at the touch. It 
•was as the hand of death, but that it 
trembled. It led him forward to a 
door, at which he heard his conductor 
knock once and repeat a word of 
which he did not know tho meaning. 
A w hisper was then spoken in his ear, 
asking where he resided. When he 
had given his address, liis conductor 
said with much earnestness, though in 
a whisper, “ Expect a visitor at noon 
to-morrow — remember, noon.” There 
was time for no more — the door flew 
open suddenly and disclosed a scene, 
not a little animating and startling, 
in the chamber into which he entered. 

Two rows of men in rich dresses of 
black velvet, doublet and hose, orna- 
mented with studs of jet, were stand- 
ing with swords held up, and meeting 
over their heads. Through the vista 
thus formed a throne was visible at its 
termination, and seated on it a figure 
in rich mourning robes. The room 
was brilliantly illumined by lights dis- 
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posed to advantage* so as to give the 
utmost effect to the arch of steel formed 
by the weapons* and to the forms and 
dresses of all the parties engaged in 
the tableau. Through this arched 
passage Neville passed alone* and 
bending on one knee before the grand 
master* seated on the throne, made 
his vows, in general terms, and was 
initiated into the signs and pass-words 
of the order conferred on him. 

Wonder after wonder succeeded in 
this eventful night. Scarcely had the 
new candidate been admitted into his 
noviciate* when he was summoned to 
accompany his sponsor, Dc Mortagne, 
to a festive party* and was surprised 
to find himself* after being led by a 
secret passage through some neglected 
apartments* in the salon of Madame 
de Valmont. It is scarcely necessary 
to observe* that the society of the 
Rouge Croix, however imstic its ce- 
remonies and pretensions, was in reali- 
ty an agency for promoting the cause 
of the Stuart family, attracting by its 
lavish promises and mysterious ad- 
juncts, members upon whom it exert- 
ed influences calculated to mould their 
political principles. It was a matter 
almost of course, that, iti Paris, female 
genius should claim its part in the 
enterprise thus promoted; and accord- 
ingly an “ order of fidelity” was insti- 
tuted, in which inuiiy ladies of the 
court became members. At their sit- 
tings, for routine business, no male; 
person was admitted, hut the lady-pre- 
sident and her council conferred on 
matters of moment with the grand 
master and officers of the Rouge 
Croix. 

The real business of both societies 
was done most effectually in re- unions* 
such as that to which Neville was now 
invited* in which members of the so- 
ciety had opportunities of free inter- 
course with those whom they desired 
to influence* uud could insinuate their 
forms not likely to be sus- 

a gay and varied scone 
into which Corleton was introduced. 
Throngs of richly-dressed and deco- 
rated ladies and cavaliers were stand- 
ing in groups, engaged in animated con- 
versation* or were movingfrom chamber 
to chamber; In one brilliantly lighted 
apartment there was a space sufficient 
to exercise and display all the spirit and 
graces of the dance. Every where was 


viewe undqr 
jiected. 

It was 


life, in a state of most vivacious if not 
elevated excitement* forming such a 
contrast to the species of phantasma- 
goria* by which Carlcton had been 
lately acted upon* as to dazzle and 
bewilder him. 

The dance proved a restorative, and 
lie had recovered his usual spirits and 
self-possession* while he led his part- 
ner, Madame de Vahnonl, through the 
mazes formed by brilliant groups and 
c1uster.cj?sparkling with gems of price, 
and who, not unfroquently threw out a 
compliment 05 returned a repartee 
more glittering than any jewel. They 
were standing near an open door, and 
Madnme, stimulated »■* the admira- 
tion excited by the spirit and grace of 
her sketches, was giving very animat- 
ed portraits of the company* when 
Carleton interrupted her to ask if sho 
could tell whose was a voice, which, 
through all sounds of the night, had 
reached him from time to time wilh a 
sense of distinctness that compelled 
his attention. Madame listened — 
“Yes,” said blie, <c 1 know that voice. 
What do you think of it ? Why 
should we not have a physiognomy for 
the expression of voice as well 11s 
countenance ? What do you think of 
this r 

“ All I can say is, that I must for- 
get the tone, or become woefully used 
to it, before 1 could trust the speaker. 
I have no great prejudice in favour of 
your religion, but 1 should think he is 
worse than a devotee. I should take 
him for one of your most daring aud 
unbelieving philosopffcrs." 

Madame de Valmont answered with 
a smile, “ Perhaps you are not very 
wrong— the master of that voice is* 
philosopher or not* the most impartial 
and consistent of all our unbelievers. 
Generally men have some resting- 
place which they make a home for 
their thoughts and affections. Some 
reject religion* and betake themselves 
to magic — to philosophy : but this in- 
fidel is at war with all— with religion 
secretly* with all other dogmas openly ; 
his talents against the one — ills life 
against the other. In short* the voice* 
you must have often heard of him who 
gives it utterance* is that of Dillon* 
archbishop of Narbonne.” 

Come here* dearest," said a 
lady* not young* but* in revenge for 
youth* jewelled and rouged to an 
extreme* " come," and j listen to 
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the representation; there is a most 
charming quartette in this little sa- 
lon. Your friend, the Vicomto de 
Mortagne, is here, the English Lord 
Annandale, the Archbishop, and . an 
Abbe — sly and merry — he is an Irish- 
man they say, but speaks reasonably 
veil. They have been discussing Da- 
mien’s death, and Lord Annandale has 
spoken very beautiful things about the 
laws in England. But do stand here 
with me." » 

Madame do Valmont and Carleton 
accepted the invitation* and stood at 
the door of a little chamucr into which 
they could not possibly enter, so dense- 
ly was it occupied. From the placo 
where they stood, elevated by u step, 
they could see the four persons named, 
seated round a small tabic, on which 
cards were now lying. Conversation 
had evidently prevailed against whist, 
and was continued without the slight- 
est restraint ' from the consciousness 
that an auditory had been attracted to 
it. Perhaps indeed it derived addi- 
tional spirit from the feeling that on 
the circle grouped around the table no 
happy expression would be lost. 

“ 1 doubt much,” the Vicomtc dc 
Mortagne was speaking, “ whether 
France has not chosen the most mer- 
ciful as well as the wisest rule of ac- 
tion. Human life is too precious a 
thing to be squandered We should 
make the most and the best of an ex- 
ecution. It is not for mere revenge 
we are to put a criminal to death, but 
to make his death a lesson to others 
who may profit by it. In fact the of- 
fended laws are to make the best of 
the offender — he has forfeited himself 
to them. Well,” said be, applying 
to a snuff-box at his side, and holding 
his finger and thumb in the attitude of 
possession, ** well, my lord, the best 
use that can be made of him is to put 
him to death by torture. An execu- 
tion of this kind has a far more pow- 
erful effect upon the beholders than a 
mere simple termination of existence. 
Many an execution may be prevented 
—many a life saved — many a thought 
of crime put aside — by that rather re- 
volting scene of Damien's death . Every 
remembrance of it will be a garde-du- 
corps for our beloved Louis. A 
thousand English executions would 
have a feebler effect. In fact, you"do 
not get up these things in such a wav 
as to be impressive.' They are not di- 


versified enough, nor thrilling enough. 
An execution ought to bo a revolting 
thing, and we make it so. We have 
no wish to recommend it by [accesso- 
ries which would lesson its horrors." 

“ It is an awful thing,” wa9 the 
reply, “ deliberately to take away life. 
1 shall never regret that Engluna does 
not unnecessarily add to the horror of 
it. I very much doubt too whether it 
is the fact that death by torture has 
all the efficacy you would ascribe to 
it.” * 

“ Is it more than reasonable to do 
so ?” said the vicomte. " Will not 
thousands remember for ever the suf- 
ferings of Damien, who would soon 
forget his death ?” * 

“ I was about to observe," SAid 
Lord Annandale, "that the death of an 
Indian at the stake has not terror 
enough to discourage his nation ; nor 
do I think you have less of crime in 
Fruncc where you break an offender 
on the wheel, than in England where 
his death is milder. But what I most 
strongly protest against is, the right 
to aggravate tho infliction of death by 
any unnecessary horrors. The offender 
has forfeited his life, but not his soul, 
to the laws. Whatever may be the 
opinions of individuals, legislators 
should act as if they believed in two 
worlds ; and while they appoint tho 
circumstances in which men Bhould be 
removed from this, they ought not to 
carry their severities further. . It is 
arcadful to think of a wretch dying in 
agonies which make his last breath ex- 
pire in curses and despair." 

“ If I might intrude on your discus- 
sion,” said the voice which Carleton 
had already noticed, and which he now 
found lost nothing from the physiog- 
nomy at once caustic and enjouce of 
its master, " I would say that England 
is not so clear as your lordship seems 
to think, from the charge of cruelty 
and injustice. The cases are nume- 
rous in which your laws aggravate the 
pain of death by the worst tortures." 

“ Will your grace have the good- 
ness to name to me an instance or this 
description," said the English peer, 
with jrrave, but not alarmed, surprise. 

“ The cases are unhappily nume- 
rous, my lord," said the archbishop. 
“ Whenever your laws condemn a Ca- 
tholic to death — at least in Ireland— 
the most cruel tortures are added to 
his punishment.” 
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The astonishment of Lord Annandale 
now became extreme. He was for a 
moment speechless, and the silence of 
the surrounding company was breath- 
less. 

“ This is a cruelty of which I have 
never had the remotest idea. I must 
beg of you to name some instance of 
it. No British minister will, I am 
persuaded, suffer any agent in such an 
enormity to remain unpunished. Let 
the instances be but known." 

“They are known, my lord, tho- 
roughly, as I shall presently satisfy 
you," and the archbishop paused, en- 
joying, it was evident, the amazement 
of his antagonist, and the appearance 
of the surrounding group, intense Hfc 
in the eager expectancy of their looks, 
while they stood motionless and silent 
as the grave. He resumed with slow 
and deliberate emphasis — “ England 
denies to a condemned Catholic in 
Ireland the ministrations of his re- 
ligion. Ho cannot die in peace and 
hope, without the comforts which his 
priest is commissioned and authorized 
to impart. England stands between 
the miserable man and this last conso- 
lation. No physical torture can equal 
the dreadful severity of an infliction 
like this. Honour to England — in the 
competition of cruelty she has carried 
the prize.” t 

There was a solemnity of nuinner and 
intonation in the archbishop's utter- 
ance of this little speech, that had an 
effect on every hearer. Lord Annnfl- 
dale made a confused reply, alleging 
his opinion that the severity of the law 
was connived at in the execution of it 
—that inasmuch as ecclesiastics of the 
Church of Rome were supposed to be 
adherents of the house of Stuart, and 
as they refused to swear fealty to the 
family on the throne, it was not 
thought wise openly to favour men 
who were thus manifestly estranged 
from loyalty ; but that the law con- 
nived at infringements on its rigour, 
an<T suffered things to be done which 
were pot formally legalized. 

“ My lord, I assure you," said the 
archbishop, “ in this instance there is 
no such indulgence as you imagine. 
The law is rigorous. Abbe CTHa- 
gerty," said he, turning to a person who 
had as yet sat silent — the same per- 
son whom Cavleton remembered to 
have seen at Varangeville — “you could, 

I think, convince his lordship. If I 


mistake not, you had recent experience 
that the law I speak of is rigidly 
executed." 

The Abbe O'Hagerty paused to re- 
collect, or to plan, his Btory, but did 
not pause long. After about a minuto's 
silence he commenced : — 

“ A few years since, I made a jour- 
ney to Ireland. I belong, my lord, to 
that country of chaos, and 1 returned 
there to visit an aged parent. I do 
not fear to confess to your lordship 
that 1 travelled in disguise. I had a 
dispensation to do so, and I jour- 
neyed, undci* the credentials of my 
elder brother, a colonel in the Irish 
Brigade. When I was on the point 
of returning hitherward, I learned 
that one of my father's dependents, for 
whom 1 entertained a remembrance of 
old affection— one who had played 
with me when a child, and hod been an 
attendant upon the sports of my youth 
—was in the county prison, and con- 
demned to die. The report reached 
us in a few hours after sentence was 
passed — passed, by the way, at mid- 
night ; — and at an early hour on tlio 
following day I was at the prison. 

“ I had previously secured an entrance 
to that dreary abode in a written di- 
rection to the keeper of the jail, given 
me by the high sheriff. Armed with 
such an authority, and by aid of a 
douceur — a language understood by the 
turnkey, who attended me — 1 found it 
no difficult matter to obtain a free in- 
terview with my poor condemned 
friend. The turnkey understood that 
I was to be left some short-time alono 
with him. 

, “ As we passed along the dismal gal- 
lery, terminating in the condemned 
cell, I was fearfully affected by the 
iteous cries which issued from it. I 
ave suffered and done enough to have 
the keenness of early sensibility abated; 
hut the heart will not all die ; some 
feeling will still live, and mine was 
strongly excited by the affliction of 
"my poor dependent. * How he cows/ 
said the turnkey, * and, queer enough, 
loud and bitter as he shouts out now, 
when he comes to the gallows. I'll be 
bound he’ll die hard enough, hn't 
it odd, Bir, such a coward in the 
dungeon, and when the rope is round 
his neck, so brave/ 

«“ The turnkey was grossly mistaken. 
There was no fear of death in the 
heart of the condemned, nor in his 
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cries. I paused at liis door before 
entering, and arrested tho steps of my 
conductor. The poor wretch within 
had not heard us: he was all absorbed 
in the one great subject of his 
thoughts : he was praying — some- 
times it might be sAid, howling a 
prayer. It was an odd medley — by 
no means orthodox — sometimes bor- 
dering on the ludicrous ; but it so 
^ strongly illustrated the truth I would 
* communicate to his lordship, that I am 
disposed, with your permission," said 
he, glancing a look round his auditors, 
“ to repeat it." 

At a s'gn of assent from all the 
company, he continued- 

“ * Oh, blessed and holy Mother of 
God 1' cried the poor wretch, ‘is 
there no hc^>e for me? What on 
earth will I do? What is to be- 
come of me ? Oh, holy St. Michael, 
and all archangels, have ye no com- 
passion ?' Then he would break out 
into a frenzy of unmeasured violence. 
‘What will I do for a priest?— a 
priest— a priest? Am I to he sent to 
lioll ? and is it for such a thrifle that 
I’m to be ruined for ever nnd ever ? 
A poor boy that never did hurt or 
harm to mortial, except of a start now 
nnd then to a proctor or a bailiff, and 
would again, glory be to God — nnd 
would again. Oh, is there no mercy ? 
many's the miracle ye done — is there 
ne'er a one for me? Oh, what'll I 
do at all at all ? Mother of Mercies — 
Tower of Ivory — oh, if ye’d soften 
the hard heart of the jailer, an' make 
him let Father Hennecy — ay, or the 
cruellest priest that ever heard a con- 
fession, to come in to me and save me, 
before I'm damned. 1 Such was the 
strain in which this poor wretch prayed. 
As to his death, he did not even seem 
to think of it. He was silent for a 
moment, and we were about to enter, 
when he broke out again. ‘ What'll 
I do to airn a meracle ? Hero I am, 
black fasting for my sins, since tho 
pint of whiskey 1 drank with James 
Morissy on yesterday morning. Isn't 
that pennance ? an* is this pennance ?" 
Here we heard a sound as of a heavy 
blow, and a body falling. The door 
was opened, the turnkey retired, 
agreeably to our compact, and when I 
entered, I saw the poor wretch on the 
ground : he had struck himself a vio- 
lent blow with his manacled hand*on 
the forehead. Two streams of blood 


were coursing down his face, hut con- 
sciousness had not utterly left him. 
The prudent turnkey had closed and 
locked the door when he departed, and 
unembarrassed by his presence, 1 soon 
succeeded in restoring the poor wretch 
to a stuto in which he knew me. At 
first he recognised mo as the son of 
his master, and for a moment the re- 
collection of early days cast out all 
thoughts of the dreadful present. But 
when he came to understand that I 
was an ecclesiastic — oh, my lord, it 
would rjequire your own Shakespeare 
to give even a faint idea of the poor 
man’s ecstasy. He felt as if the miracle 
he prayed for was wrought in his 
favour. God, or our Lady, had sent 
me to his cell in answer to Jus prayers. 
1 heard his confession, and I have only 
to add, that never hero or martyr 
seemed more triumphantly reconciled 
to his approaching fate, than Jeremiah 
Dwyer, the murderer.” 

There were murmurs something 
like applause as the speaker ended. 
Among them. Lord Annandnle was 
heard returning thanks for the infor- 
mation which drew his attention to a 
subject he had thought too little of 
before. A glance of inquiry, and of 
approval, was exchanged between the 
priest and prelate, but neither spoke. 
As the quartette broke up, and passed 
into the outer room, the archbishop 
and Do Mortagn#addrcssed their com- 
pliments to Madame de Valmont ; and 
Lord Annandale, who passed with a 
how, found an opportunity to say to 
Carleton, in an under voice — 

“ I wish you to conic with mo, can 
you do so?" 

“ Yes, certainly." 

“ Then disengage yourself, without 
attracting otaervation. You'll find 
my cairiage waiting." 

Carleton made no long delay, and 
was soon seated in Lord Annandnle's 
library. 

“ 1 do not nsk you," said the vene- 
rable peer, “ if you have been admit- 
ted into this new mystic society. One 
thing 1 am sure of— you have con- 
tracted no obligation to disable you 
from rendering your country a ser- 
vice — 1 see 1 am right.” 

“ Only name to me what I can do, 
you shall not find me slow." 

“ You have been free for some time 
to take your departure from France. 
Are you willing to leave Paris totae* 
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diately, and hasten with all speed to 
London?" 

“ May 1 ask with what object?*' 

“ Will you be the bearer of a dis- 
patch to the minister ? It is of the 
very utmost importance that it shall 
be conveyed speedily. I am a prisoner 
at large here — the safety of our coun- 
try is at stake— you shall have the dis- 
patch, and all things necessary, in an 
hour — shall they find you ready ?" 

" Surely — I shall endeavour to prove 
myself worthy of the honour you con- 
fer on me." 

Carlcton was in the act of leaving 
the room, when Lord Annandale re- 
called him, to say— 

“ You must not confide to any p3r- 
son that you are returning to Eng- 
land.’* * * 

Carleton was confounded. Ilis de- 
sign was to seek Dc Mortagne before 
he set out, and to arrange with him 
how he was to have the intelligence 
he had been so eager to obtnin. To 
depart without some arrangement of 
the kind, would be to cheat and frus- 
trate his most cherished expectations. 


His tremor and confusion could not 
escape the notice of an observer less 
acute than Lord Annandale, who said 
to him — 

“ I see you are irresolute — refuse 
me, if you find what I require of you 
too much to grant to your country." 

“ My lord," said Carleton, recover- 
ing himself—" I had but one arrange- 
ment to make before leaving. It was," 
said he, his colour heightening as he 
spoke, " to contrive how I might re- 
ceive a letter from M. de Mortagne. 
He hoped to procure for me the ad- 
dress of a person who left Paris a few 
days since.” < 

“ Of two persons, I think you 
mean,” said Lord Annadale, with a 
smile — “ unless you rqpkon father and 
daughter one. The Cpunt Dillon 
O' Moore is on his way to Ireland, 
where he purposes remaining some 
time, with his daughter, now the com- 
panion of his travels." 

11 My lord,” said Carleton, “ I am 
ready." 

" That youth is saved,” said Lord 
Annandale, as Neville retired. 


CI1APTEE XXVI. — ALTEnED FRIENDS. 

11 1 liad, ah have I now, a friend l M ' 

By ion. 

44 Thy visional power subdues no mysteries' s 
Mole-eyed, tliou mayest but burrow In the cnrili : 

“ The cum men, the terreatial, thou mayest we. 

With acrvicculile running knit together 
The nearest with the nearest ; and therein 
I truiit thee uml believe thee I but wluitv'er 
Full of mysterious iiqnort nature weaves. 

Anil fluhions in thc'ilcpths — tlic spiilt*. ladder, 

That from this gross and visible world of dust 
Ivvon with the starry world, with thousand rounds, 

Huilds Itself up; on which the unseen power* 

Move up andMnwn on heavenly ministries 
The cinlcs^tTic circles that approach 
The central snn with ever narrowing orbit — 

Tiiett sec the glance alone, the unsealed eye, 

Of Jupiter's glad children bum in lustre." 

Coleridge V Wallenstein. 

tracted an engagement to receive a 
visitor, and who wrote to entreat that 
De Mortagne would take his place, and 
explain that his absence was unavoid- 
able. The letter contained nothing 
more except some few commissions 
which he begged his friend to execute. 

There wanted but a few minutes to 
noon when De Mortagne arrived to 
keep his friend's appointment. Has- 
tily summoning Carleton's valet whom 
his master had left behind, he gave 
hirp directions to inquire of any visitor 
whether he came by appointment, and 


The Vicomte de Mortagne was under- 
going the ennui of a rather elaborate 
toilette when he was informed that a 
person who urgently entreated to be 
fulmjtted to his presence was in wait- 
iiUf to deliver a letter. 

“ Take it from him, and let me 
have it" 

“ He says he was charged to present 
it to my lord's own hand.” 

“ Then show him in.” 

The letter was from Carleton, who 
remembered before the end of his first 
stage from Paris that he had oon- 
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took his place in his friend's library. 
He had not been there many minutes 
when a visitor was announced. 

« Who is he?” 

“ Monsieur declines to give his 
name.” 

“ Does he como by appointment ?" 

“ Yes, my lord. He pays that* he ap- 
prised Monsieur of his intention to 
visit him last night.” 

“ Show him in.” 

The valet retired, .and the ltosi cru- 
cian, Signor Barbarini entered. 

lr was a meeting which caused a 
lively surprise to the Vicomte, and in 
which the llosicrucian seemed to feel 
something like vexation dnd disappoint- 
ment. The embarrassment, however, 
was but of brief duration. Dc Mor- 
t;igne explained 1 , so far as he was able, 
the delegated duty lie had undertaken, 
and did not refuse to oiler his conjec- 
tures as to the cause of Carlcton’s 
absence. 

“ You call him Carle ton,” said the 
Signor ; “ was he not initiated under 
another name 

l)c Mortngnc explained, and there 
was a short silence : the Signor broke 
it — 

“ You think he has set out in quest 
of the Count O' Moore. Could we 
reach the person who was the bearer 
of his letter to you ?" 

(t Yes ; 1 lia\o arranged for all 
that.” 

The bearer of Carlcton’s letter 
soon gave up the little information in 
his power to impart ; and, scanty as it 
was, it sufficed to render the proba- 
bility strong that the route of the 
youth was for Great Britain or Ireland, 
where, De Mortagne was aware, it 
had been for some time free for him to 
proceed. 

There was much conversation be- 
tween the tw o who 

Hail lieen Mends in yontli" — 

|)ut the llosicrucian did not seem to 
yield frankly to the influences of old 
remembrances. Ho had fought in the 
cause of Maria Theresa, had been for 
many years a prisoner, and in the soli- 
tude of a most dreary captivity became 
an altered being. ' The visions of his 
dungeon gloom had put on reality in 
his remembrance of them ; and while 
perfectly clear and collected in his ob- 
servations on the actual world around 
him— and proving that he could tlis- 
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criminate with much sagacity the true 
from the seeming, and could act with 
promptitude and peace of mimL— it was 
manifest that he had a thorough belief 
in the possibility of intercommunica- 
tion between mortal and incorporeal 
beings, and indeed a persuasion that 
he was himself not unfrequentlv fa- 
voured with the privilege of such in- 
tercourse. It w as in such a persuasion 
he gradually warmed into a freedom 
in which he disclosed to De Mortagne 
his prospects as to the future fortunes 
of the Stuart cause, the promptings of 
his own sagacious mind seeming to 
come hack upon him as though they 
were the revelations of some favouring 
spirit. 

As De Mortagne listened to these 
dark prognostications, his own spirits 
fell — fell, not because his feelings were 
engaged in tho falling cause, but be- 
cause his fortunes were implicated in 
it, and must fall with it. At an early 
age master of his own possessions, and 
at an early age the squanderer of nRhe 
possessed, l)c Mortagne attached him- 
self as an adventurer to the house of 
Stuart, and ottering to its service cou- 
rage and intelligence, accomplishments 
and a title, ho contrived so to profit 
hy opportunities which fell in his way, 
that he was enabled to resume, al- 
though with more discretion, the life 
of luxury in which he had passed his 
youth, and to ol^ain the credit of de- 
voting liis life to the service of the 
cause on which it had become depen- 
dent. This cause was now a most 
frail and uncertain dependence. Lodt 
in England — crushed in Scotland — 
not countenanced in France — how 
lit tie Au t<* be expected from the 
strengtn that could be gathered to its 
aid in impoverished and semi-barba- 
rous Ireland ! De Mortagne separated 
from the associate of his former years 
w'ith no enviable sensations— ho spoke 
of the ruin of the royal cause, but it 
was the thought of his own overthrow 
that (like the urn in which the ancient 
actor embraced the ashes of his jbod) 
gave his regret its reality. ^ • 

As he passed in review the depres- 
sing subjects of reflection thus 1 presen- 
ted to him, in the natural process of 
his thoughts he adverted to the un- 
looked for estrangement of his ancient 
friend from all topics or feelings of 
old remembrances. Strange that a 
life such as he had led should have so 
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obliterated friendship 1 Strange that 
superstitious fancies and the solitude 
in which they started into being, should 
rival the incidents and dissipations of 
Parisian life in their hardening influ- 
ence upon the heart 1 He had no right 
to complain — he could not contrast 
his old friend's indifference with his 
own constancy of affection, but still he 
thought it strange. Pondering on 
these comfortless speculations, he re- 
turned to his hotel, where be passed 
the day alone, and was concluding his 
solitary dinner when a note was brought 
to him. The hearer had been at Car- 
leton's lodgings, and thence, after in- 
quiring, as he was directed, at various 
places where the Vicovnte usually re- 
sorted, sought him at his borne. The 
note ran thus : — 

49 Wo have parted, as the de- 
nizens of different spiritual worlds 
must long continue to part, in mutual 
coldness. My share in this I confess 
and lament — but I dare not change. 
My life is yet too feeble and ill as- 
sured to bold affectionate intercourse 
with the dead. But I do not forget 
that the death you exist in seems life 
to you— and in your life of death I 
would willingly serve you. The mes- 
senger I send is trusty — you may con- 
fide in him, and answer in plainness of 
thought and speech the questions 1 
have commissioned him to Bpeak for 
me." « , 

“ Who brought this note ?" said the 
Vicomte. 

99 A Monsieur who says your lord-, 
ship is acquainted with him. His 
name is Ryan. His face is dreadfully 
marked by a soar." 

The messenger, James*Ryan, whom 
in Ireland we introduced to tne reader's 
notice, and who was the hero of De 
Mortagne’s tale at Madame de Val- 
mont's, entered. His commission was 
to ascertain if the Vicomte would take 
charge of certain papers which had 
been the object of conversation be- 
tween him and Barharini in the morn- 
ing, «nd ^ould present them to the 
pities before whom they were to be laid. 
De Mortagne understood the purpose 
of his old associate. He had, himself, 
been for some time less honoured by 
the Stuart party, and less trusted with 
tlaufor secrets than he had, as he thought, 
Mowed, and had not been altogether 
iHittt on the subject in his morning’s 
< ftfcror sa ti o» i, He felt that the coin* 


mission now to be confided to him had 
for its object to reinstate him in his 
former position. He gave the answer 
expected, and Ryan having had his 
mission completed, prepared to retire. 
He remained at the pressing invitation 
of De Mortagne, and took a seat at 
his table. 

“ You must refresh yourself," said 
the host ; “ you have passed the greater 
part of the day on a business that con- 
cerned me-— give a few moments now 
to yourself.” 

Ryan, as soon as he had yielded to 
the invitation, Bhowed that he was not 
indisposed to ,profit by it. In other 
society the freedom and case of his 
inhnner might have made his social 
position uncertain ; but seen in com- 
parison with one of the K lofty and 
graceful bearing of the individual in 
whose presence he was now seated, 
there would be little difficulty in de- 
tecting the tone and breeding of ono 
whose habits were not formed in high 
society. 

“ 1 am happy to see that yon 
do not appear to have suffered by 
your change of life. At the same 
time 1 should tell you that you havo 
marred a fairer prospect than any you 
arc likely to realise. You gave much 
satisfaction by your adroitness and 
energy in the police ; and at the time 
of your incomprehensible disappear- 
ance, I hud obtained a promise of 
considerable promotion for you.” 

99 You are good, sir, very good. 
Will you allow me the liberty to ask 
one question ?" De Mortagne bowed 
assent. " Did Monsieur de Bertincs, 
or any of his gang, make an ill report 
of me when 1 was out of their way— 
accuse me of any misconduct ?" 

99 No : on the contrary, there was 
an acknowledgment of your merit, and 
regret for the loss of your ser- 
vices.’' 

“ Thanks, sir — thanks ; I wished 
no more. More than once I could* 
have served myself largely. You 
would hardly credit the bribes I have 
refused — not from respect to my em- 
ployers, or any power in France, but 
in honour of your recommendation. 
You saved my life ; you saved me from 
disgrace. If I ever do you or your 
recommendation wrong, may there be 
no help for me in my worst extremity.' 
No. sir — you put me into the police, 
and I did you no discredit. But for 
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the matter of promotion" — here he 
filled a crystal goblet with sparkling 
wine, whioh he eyed for a moment, 
using it as a magnifying glass for the 
light, and then laid it down nntasted. 
" That cup of good wine, sir, I would 
not forfeit for any advancement^ that 
could be given me." Then draining 
the glass at a long draught, and smack- 
ing his lips as he set it down, he con- 
tinued — " And if his Majesty were 
to send me wine like that from his 
own cellars, and to reward me for 
every day's cajoleries by a night of 
revelry with such liqpor and jolly 
companions — may I be cursed if 1 
would take the place of the In tendon t 
Lieutenant- Gqperal himself to pur- 
chnse such a merry existence. My 
nature is against it: I was born an 
enemy to kings and laws, and I have 
no more taste for them in France than 
ever I had in my own old Ireland. 
At first, sir, things were well enough. 
I was saved from the galleys or the 
dungeon — things I had no fancy for — 
I liked the plots, and schemes, and 
adventures ; in short, I liked the life 
I led — but I did not at all like the 
accounting with Monsieur do Bertincs, 
and the way he gave me my orders. 
Then, again, I was a servant of the 
king, and an enemy of all that broke 
the law. I did not like this — no. It was 
better than the college, because I had 
more fighting and more feasting." 
Here he diversified the narrative by a 
bumper. “ But still I was under au- 
thority ; and sometimes when I had to 
outscheme a poor wretch whom I 
knew not to have done any thing dis- 
honourable — and when 1 knew that 
the man who schemed to put him up 
in a dungeon was a tyrant and a 
scoundrel-little as I have of con- 
science and feeling, I found I had 
some, and it went against the grain 
to be ever and always quarrelling with 
(hem for the sake of the laws. Be- 
sides, my pay and appointments from 
the king were not half what I could 
pick up for doing the very things I 
wished to do, and would do but for 
the respect I bore you"— another 
bumper. — ** In short, sir, at the end 
of the second year I could bear it no 
longer. If you had been in Paris I 
would have done myself the honour 
to wait on yon; but I did not oyre 
any thing elsewhere. I took my — 
and gave my services — when I < 
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to labour, I ceased to draw my pay. 
Here is all." 

“ I only hope all is well. Have 
you any plan formed for the future ? 
Your conduct in Ireland, I under- 
stand, has given satisfaction. Are 
you thoroughly tired of the part you 
played in it?" 

“ I have consented to return there 
again ; and yet it is not for the love 
of country. I have loved too many 
things good and bad to retain that 
asaion. But what was I to do ? I 
ave no wish to lose my life, or to 
live without enjoying lire— and so I 
must work. Besides, my lord, I like 
the kind of work I have to do there. 
If I have no more of the honorable 
weakness that men call love of coun- 
try, I have a passion not weaker or 
less exciting. I have as much satis- 
faction in counterplotting an oppres- 
sor as another man has in doing his 
country good. In short, I like my 
employment in Ireland." 

w How have you sped there ? I 
know your spirit and exertion; but 
had you success ?" 

“ A year or two may show. One 
part of it was easy enough. Where 
the people hate the laws, there's little 
trouble in engaging them to oonspire 
against their rulers; and what tiia 
rulers can expect, while they neither 
satisfy the people nor put them dowp, 
it puzzles my poor brain to compre- 
hend. Still they are a stirring set of 
fellows, brave and determined. They 
nold the country with a high band, 
and will fight a hard battle to keep it. 
Your lordship will find a copy or the 
Report among ‘the papers I had the 
honour to present you." 

“ You told me, I think, that you 
had some narrow escapes ?" A* * 

“ Yes, we were kept a little onijSfe 
alert. The danger, however, imt 
chiefly when personages of your m 
ship’s class came amongst us. Poor 
knaves like myself passed free enough: 
while I could have my shpre hr ca- 
rousing, and pay my way before me, 
and never took a life or a pure e . ■ 
nobody took the trouble to suspect 
me. I thought, when I went over 
first, I must take to some trade or 
calling, and purposed to be pedlar, or 
tinker, or horse-dealer, or something 
else that gives a right to be a vaga- 
bond ; but I misreokoued — my remem- 
brance of poor Ireland was sadly eon- 
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fused— I recovered my senses when I grands came over to mix themselves 
trode on the old soil, and found that in the affair, and French gold began 
the safest trade I could take to was to be seen too often. The Signor 
that of an idler able to live at my own Barbarini, although he kept himself 
cost ; give an occasional cup of wine, as closo as man could do, there was 
or bowl of punch, to the constable, and the world and all of work to get at 
propitiate his superior in authority by him. It was to him I had to make 
an offering, when I knew it to be my reports ; and although I did the 
seasonable, from my rod or gun. It business as cleverly as I could, he 
is very inconvenient to suspect the made me become a suspected cha- 
party who is to supply fish or game, ractcr. The fact was, my lord, there 
when (great guests are to sit at table, was u notice, I believe, that he was 
Sometimes, in a fit of passion, such the prince himself, or somebody else 
persons may forget themselves, but almost os great. He is to try ano- 
they soon set matters right again, as ther game, I understand, when we go 
I have reason to know. Things were next.” r 

changed with me when some of the 


CHATTER XXVII. — THE TRINCE. 

14 Cold friend, to me I Wlmt do they In the North ? 

When they bhould meet tliclr sovereign In the Went.” 

Shakespeare . 

Be Mortagne's conference with the ceptions, such only as the ecclesiastics. 
Archbishop of Narbonne, to whom he their nominees, were able, by unre- 
was duly accredited by the Signor milting efforts, to keep together ; and 
Barbarini, was of a more stirring into- he intimated with much plainness, that 
rest than he had anticipated. He even the ecclesiastics themselves were 

found the prelate in a state of much beginning to become cold as hope de- 

excitement, at a late hour in the night, ported them. 

alone, pacing with disordered steps in Do Burgh prudently left it to tho 
his luxurious library. high personages whom he addressed 

To understand the cause of his to consider for themselves how the re- 
mental disquiet, his illations with the lations of European policy affected 
French court, as wpll as with the pre- their deliberations. He confined him- 
tender to the throne of England, self to tiie state of Ireland, and showed 

should be taken into account. Froip that there it was impolitic to lift the 

the one he derived consideration in flag or the name of a family for whom 
the societies of Paris ; from or through Ireland cherished no feeling of re- 
the other he hoped to attain a still spec t or devotion. His Representations 
higher ecclesiastical distinction than prevailed. It was determined that 
any the French monarch was likely to tho Stuart cause should have little 
procure him. The divided allegiance countenance — and while the friends and 
thus contracted came attended with no partisans of that house were labouring 
■light inconvenience. The cause of with zeal in a cause that had become 
the Stuart family had lost favour at their own, the court of France had 
the court of France. The represen- abandoned it. 

tations made by the emissary Do Burgh Such a state of things will sufficU 
bad effected its ruin. lie described ently explain the disquiet of the Arch- 
the*state <of Ireland as that of a coun- bishop of Narbonne at this period of 
Afy ripe for revolt froin British autho- our story. 

rity ; but^ affirmed that the house of “ Welcome, most welcome, good 
Hancgjs* -was scarcely less odious in friend,” said he, as the viscount enter- 
the fragment people than that ed ; 11 never was archbishop, bishop, 

of the exiled fiimily. ' If there were or priest in more discomfort ; I am in 
to'be an invasion. It should be one, he dire extremity, in profundis”— 
said, having objects and interests dis- “ My dear lord, I am wholly inca- 
tinct from those of the Stuarts. If pg,ble of comprehending your agitation 
that family had any partisans in Ire- or imagining a cause for it.” 
land# they were* with very few ex- The archbishop walked up to him, 
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looked steadily in his face for a mo- 
ment without speaking, then whispered, 
“ The Prince”— 

u The Prince I What of him ?” 

" 1 expect his royal highness here 
this night.” 

“ You astound me — the thing is im- 
possible. What can have induced your 
grace to form such an idea ?” 

u Read this, and say whose writing 
it is.. 1 found it on my table this 
evening, and could leurn no more than 
that a person whose face was conceal- 
ed, delivered it at the gate, with di- 
rections that 1 should see it immediately 
on my return home. Read it.” 

De Mortagne read — 

“ One who lias fought and suffered 
for the chufcli, sends to the Archbishop 
of Narbonnc this brief notice of a visit. 
Circumstances render a more ceremo- 
nious notice impossible — nor is a longer 
notice necessary to ensure all that is 
looked for — a pastor's blessing and ad- 
vice — a soldier’s entertainment.” 

“ Well,” said the archbishop, “ can 
you doubt the hand— are my fears un- 
seasonable ?” 

“ It certainly is like — in every re- 
spect like — but still the probabilities 
are against you. Not to reckon pp so 
many others, look here. Here is a 
letter to which much importance seems 
ascribed. It contain? the opinion of a 
professor of Louvain, of most exten- 
sive knowledge of the subject be writes 
on. A doctor of the Sorbonnc, well 
known to your grace, was commis- 
sioned to procure his opinion. It was 
then forwarded to the Cardinal Pro- 
tector of Ireland, and has been finally 
transmitted to me, by the king’s con- 
fessor, for my judgment, and with 
instructions that 1 should also procure 
the judgment of your grace. While 
the court is proceeding so cautiously, 
and, 1 would add, prudently, it is 
difficult to think that the prince should 
decide upon any thing so hazardous as 
appearing here, until he had ascer- 
tained that the irrevocable step was 
likely to be taken.” 

“ Monsieur le Vicomte, you forget 
to make due allowance for the disturb- 
ing effects of filial piety. You reason 
as if his royal highness were a party to 
these prudent consultations, while the 
truth is, he has so much respect fnd 
consideration fbr the king, as to spare 
him the annoyance of his own irregu* 


larities. The prince carefully shuns 
the place where his royalfather resides. 
He has been, for I have accurate 
knowledgo of his movements and so- 
journings, at Avignon, at Lyons, ay, at 
Fontainhleau ; disguised, no doubt 
but what my agents have penetrated, 
others may. Ho is at this moment 
in Paris. Indeed so strongly am 
I impressed with the expectation or 
fear of his coming, that I must entreat 

you to listen. What do you say 

now ?' Is that his step ?” 

They listened but for a moment ; in 
another instant the door was opened— 
a head appeared — and, after pronounc- 
ing the words, “ My lord archbishop 
— General Stuart” — wa»withdrawn, to 
appear again, as Charles Edward en- 
tered with that air of frankness and 
unconscious dignity which was charac- 
teristic of him, and which often dis- 
armed enmity by the charm of seeming 
never to apprehend it. 

" Archbishop of Narbonne, and 
Monsieur lc Vicomte de Mortagne,” 
said he, as the two approached to offer 
their respectful salutations, ** I ac- 
cept it os a happy augury to find you 
liiLt together. Two friends more at- 
tached to my father's person and inter- 
est I could not meet — none for myself 
could I havo more desired to meet.” 

“ Ever may we be found faithful, 
sir,” said the tirohbishop. “ I pray 
you pardon my unreadiness to receive 
your royal highness with the honours 
J[ should have been proud to offer. It 
was not undutifulness.” 

" Not a word on that subject, my 
good friend ; 1 availed myself, as in 
old times, of the secret spring, and 
was happy to find your hospitable gate 
still obedient to it. Unless it were 
unavoidable I would not have sum- 
moned An attendant. Is not this a lit- 
tle like prudence ? and — another prut* 
dence, for which I expect my rewoc4t«. 
since I left Fontainebleau 1 have Hot. * 
eaten.” 

“ My dear prince. Ala^J ala*4 for 
the times. There is a poor collation 
prepared. Will it please you to refresh 
yourself. My friend and I will, to 
our best abilities, wait on you.” 

The archbishop had rung a bell whop 
the prince entered, and had been sa- 
tisfied, by a sign which he understood, 
that a repast was prepared man ad- 
joining chamber, and that* no servant 
remained in attendance. The prelate’s 
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household had* indeed, been disciplin- 
ed to such observances, and the pre- 
caution passed as a mere matter of 
course. 

" Nay, nay I" said the prince, aB tlie 
archbishop and de Mortagne conduct- 
ed him, retiring with their faces to- 
wards him, into an adjoining room, 
"no such ceremonies now. We shall 
enact such things if better days come, 
for the entertainment of the crowd. 
Charles Edward and his faithful friends 
will ever be, 1 trust, as we shall he 
now. The loyalty of a true gentle- 
man is the living soul that gives cere- 
mony worth ; wherever it has been 
proved, ceremony is better dispensed 
with. Sit, dear friends. The good 
cheer of my excellent prelute is wor- 
thy of the best honour we can offer it. 
Why, archbishop, if my cousin Louis 
were to be of the party, you need 
not have made more elaborate prepa- 
ration." 

“ Your royal highness is so conde- 
scending. The best that a short 
time admitted 1 have done. The 
first thing to be thought of, when a 
much-honoured guest arrives or is ex- 
pected, is to prepare for his rest and 
refreshment. So the Holy Scriptures 
themselves inform us, and indeed the 
father, or prince, as we may call him, of 
what is best in Heathen poetry, is, in 
this, but a copyist hr commentator 
on the sacred. Homer's heroes al- 
ways pay a visit to the kitchen, or 
send orders there, when friends arq 
coming." 

“ Another of Homer's good rules, 
my lord archbishop, is never to speak 
of business until the desire of eating at 
least has been satisfied. I am not in the 
humour to violate so good a rule . 
ao gentlemen I shall only say, here is 
Charles Edward, ready, like the bar- 
barian general of old, to fling his sword 
into the scale where our noble enter- 

r ’&e is in the balance, and to follow 
with his life. Come, gentlemen, 
youfwill both pledge me. The king— 
firther though he be to a graceless son 
—the king shall have hy own again." 

A short time passed over gaily. 
Topics of the day were the subjects of 
their conversation. The court — the 
theatre— the personages of transitory 
celebrity were passed in rapid review, 
and suggested observations replete 
with good sense, or poignant with wit, 
as eac b$ in its turn, was dismissed. 


The prince recounted agreeable inci- 
dents of his travels, listened to reci- 
tals of the comments passed in the 
salons and public places of Paris on his 
person and his cause, and seemed at least 
equally with his companions, devoted 
to the cheerfulness of the moment. 
Singular power of the human mind ! 
three beings engaged in an enterprise 
of much moment and peril — in the very 
crisis of it — can apparently dismiss 
every serious thought, and assume the 
spirit and temper of men who have no 
care, but of embellishing the hours as 
they pass with fhe graces of wit and 
pleasure. 

The disengagement implied in such 
an effort could not be sustained long. 
It was evident soon that euch had his 
secret, which would not consent to 
remain neglected. The gaiety became 
interrupted — wit sparkled less bril- 
liantly — seriousness showed itself upon 
lately unclouded brows ; there were 
silences. “ Come, gentlemen," Baid 
Charles Edward, "poetry gives pre- 
cedent for no further mirth. With 
your permission we will to business." 

“ Here is a letter, sir, with which 
the archbishop was occupied when 
your royal highness entered. Is it 
your pleasure to read it ?” 

De Mortagne explained the purpose 
for which it had been sent. Charles 
Edward took the letter and commen- 
ced the perusal of it. 

“ You may observe, sir, that the 
only passage of importance is in the 
fourth page. It contains the opinion 
which we would submit to your royal 
highness, as to the expediency of an 
immediate descent on Ireland." 

" Pardon me, I will read the whole. 
The non-essential parts of the letter 
may assist me in assigning a value to 
the more important." 

The patience of the prince con be 
judged of only by those who imitate 
him in perusing the letter which wap 
as follows : — 

“ Louvain, College of Pope Adrian VL, 

" Fooit of tlie Conception of the Holy Ylrgln. 

" Esteemed and worthy Friend — If 
I have incurred the blame of dilatori- 
ness by the lapse of time, measuring 
not less than nine days, which has in- 
tervened since your epistolary greeting 
repelled me, I may say, with all sin- 
cerity, that I have not been a wilful 
offender. Inmicus hoe fecit, not as 
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Holy Scripture sayeth, Inimicu* homo , 
the inimical man, but an enemy more 
ireful and inclement than even adverse 
man— my unforgiving gout. Alasl 
my friend, even in these sharp visita- 
tions, God admonishes the faithful and 
offers instruction to the unbeliever. 
There will be a purgatory for the car- 
nal delectations of this life. Who can 
doubt that there may be chastening 
torments hereafter, when they are 
found to be sent to us here ?” 

" It may be prejudice, archbishop," 
said the prince, “but I cannot feel 
the force of the worthy father's rea- 
soning. There is not much to console 
a gouty man in the thought that his 
present sufferings contain the promise 
of worse r and as to the chastening 
effects of pain, I confess, what I have 
seen of gout, would lead me to nn op- 
posite conclusion from our pious friend. 
Gout is certainly no sweetener of the 
temper. I do not see why purgatory 
should prove more efficacious." 

The archbishop smiled — but whe- 
ther indulgently to the sally of the 
prince, or in approbation of liis 
argument, would be hard to deter- 
mine. De Mortagne's shrug was 
more unequivocal. The prince pro- 
ceeded — 

** Let me be indulged, good friend, 
in this moral reflection, and pardoned 
for my tardiness. Ascribe it to the 
infirmity of my members — acquit my 
heart of being voluntarily culpable." 

“ Certainly, good father, you have 
borne your pains meekly," said the 
prince. 

' “ I grieve to inform you that the spi- 
rit of Jansenism has not been cast out 
from the hearts of all." u Jansenism — 
what has that to do with the subject," 
muttered the reader , impatiently — 
u even within our academic retire- 
ments. It is the spirit of this evil 
which I condemn, reject, and anathe- 
matise ; towards its erroneous opinions 
I could be more merciful. I would 
implore pardon and compassion for a 
false doctrine, even while shuddering at 
the leaven of Calvin within it, but for a 
rejection of the bull issued by our holy 
father, reverenced by the Catholic 
church, there can be no mercy. No ; 
Jansenism is now open heresy, the 
pestilence that walketh in the noon 
^Uy. Its essence is license of private 
judgement— it is the spirit of revblt, 
moving over the face of order, to 


convulse it into chaos again. Ana- 
thema, maranatha. 

' The prince lifted his head impa- 
tiently — De Mortagne anticipated mm. 
“ Your royal highness will please to 
remember that you were warned. The 
opinion of the writer is given in the 
fourth page. It was your pleasure to 
read the irrelevant matter preceding 
it." 11 True," said the prince, “ I 
can accuse only myself. I shall go 
through with my labour." 

“ The friends respecting whom you 
have interrogated me here, are, I 
firmly trust, sound in the faith. One was 
recently admitted a licentiate in our uni- 
versity. Would that the proud, and 
the sordid, and those storners who, I 
am informed, have begun to arrogate 
to themselves the name of philosophers, 
(and in Heathen times philosophy was 
good, because it was better than 
false religion,) were influenced to 
meditate on the ceremonies with 
which our honours are conferred, 
or even to observe them. Heathens 
could discourse upon the amelio- 
rating influence of letters, and be- 
come eloquent upon the benignity 
with which they made all men bro- 
thers. All this was imagination and 
fantasy in those dark days. It is in 
the Catholic religion alone letters have 
power to promote so felicitous results. 
In the Catholicfreligion alone they obli- 
terate national distinctions and redress 
inequality of condition. A few years 
0 on1y have elapsed since Eugene O’H. 
sought a temporary home in our uni- 
versity. Not to be severe, I may aver, 
and you know yourself, he was not a 
man, f actus ad ungtiem. He was de- 
ficient in the humanities — but imper- 
fectly learned — and in outward aspect 
and manner somewhat uncouth. How 
changed did he appear yesterday, when 
he walked forth from our theatre, a 
licentiate, entitled to take rank with 
men of gentle blood, and qualified, by 
his acquirements, to maintain the post 
in which Christian literatur^hadpmced 
him. Verily, there was a gravity not 
undignified in bis air while Flanders 
rung her joy-bells, and commanded 
her trumpets to sound, proclaiming the 
honors she had conferred on the native 
of a country, of which, if religion had 
not created the intercourse of Catholic 
communion, she could have litttle or 
rather no knowledge. Here is a triumph 
of Christian unity, well worth defend* 
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mg against Jansenism and every other 
species of self-will, which may boast- 
fully oaLl itself philosophy, or may 
most falsely denominate itself religion." 

“ Pray, archbishop," said the prince, 
was this eulogy on the Catholic reli- 
gion designed to instruct the king, or 
u the worthy scribe merely indulging 
his love of essay-writing?" 

“ Your royal highness is, 1 believe, 
about to come at the pith of the mat- 
ter," said the archbishop. “ if I un- 
derstand the venerable professor right, 
his design is to give the letter, as far 
as he can, the character of an epistle 
on an ordinary subject. You may re- 
member in how many instances the 
cipher adopted to serve the royal 
cause has been discovered. The learned 
professor thought that he was guard- 
ing best against detection, in the event 
of his letter being seized, by accom- 
panying the important part with all 
this extraneous matter — the old Roman 
device, to ensure the safety of the 
ancile — he is to be pardoned, sir, for 
being a little too garrulous in praise 
of what is very dear to him." 

The prince bowed, and read on. 

“ As touching the question you have 
propounded to me, upon which 1 have 
meditated with penance and prayer, 
weak os my judgment is, 1 give you 
the answer which I firmly believe my 
guardian angel has g'Aren unto me — 
the time is not yet. There must be a 
costly suit at law sustained, and 
crowned with success, before the estates, 
are won back. Money must be provided, 
sufficient evidence must be procured. 
Both may be found on the estates 
themselves ; but to gain and apply 
them, demands caution and time. 
There are many retainers, from of 
old, on the land, who would befriend 
their master's son $ and there are 
some followers of the intruder, who 
would kill him, because ( he is the 
heir. 1 As these would do to the son, 
bo do they towards his faithful adhe- 
rently who*, have not yet learned fully 
th* wisdom, and become possessed 
with the boldness, necessary to maintain 
a cause, which is in one respect, per- 
haps primarily, their master’s ; but 
indubitably, and perhaps not seconda- 
rily, their own also. If I might dare 
to counsel your excellent friend, I 
.would advise delay. Postponement 
bos not always the vice of procrastina- 
tion. The retainers, upon whose good 


will and resources he is much depend- 
ing, are not neglected. They will 
soon learn to withhold from the intru- 
sive landlord the revenues which jus- 
tice would refuse him ; they will con- 
sult together how to maintain the true 
landlord’s right, and to support each 
other. This most desirable process 
has commenced ; to engage prema- 
turely in a lawsuit would disturb it. 
For the present, it is much more ad- 
visable to encourage the tenantry in 
their good dispositions ; to promote 
tlieir plans for combining with each 
other ; to provide funds, and procure 
evidence. When this beneficial pro- 
cess has arrived at its completion, 
your friend may claim lps rights with 
a good prospect of success. 

" These observations I have yielded 
to your earnest entreaties, all un- 
accustomed, os I am, to affairs of a 
secular nature. I have taken the 
liberty, nt the same time, to offer for 
your acceptance some volumes lately 
imprinted here, among which you will 
find an edifying history of the miracles 
of the holy sacrament. 1 have also 
forwarded a case, containing a few 
dozen bottles of strong waters, portion 
of a larger quantity sent by a conside- 
rate Christian, for my stomach's sake. 
Very gladly would I have you a parti- 
cipator in all my blessings, and most 
earnestly I supplicate a good God, 
that your guardian angel may ever 
have you in his charge, and protect 
you from all adversities — especially 
from the evils of Jansenism and phi- 
losophy. — Thus prays your friend and 
brother in tho faith, ^ 

M CimisTOPHEa Davemn.” 

“ Cold counsel, gentlemen," said 
the prince, as he laid down the letter, 
“ may I hope that your opinions are 
less tainted with timidity." 

“ My gracious prince," said the 
archbishop, deprecatingly, "the oau-, 
tion of my reverend friend, 1 humbly 
entreat you to believe, does not merit 
so severe a censure. He is cautious. 
He has become so from calamitous 
experience, but he has very extensive 
knowledge, and a heart of unswerving 
loyalty to your royal house." 

"Loyalty! loyalty 1 what is that? 
Is it a principle that neither hazards 
nor suffers ? a principle that satisfies 
itself, when it has dictated learned 
discourses, or made florid professions. 
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or killed the spirit of enterprise by its 
freezing counsels? Is this, my lord 
archbishop, loyalty? It may be. It 
is the loyalty that kneels in cathedral 
cloisters, or slumbers in a professor’s 
chair. My lord, when a lost throne 
is to be won, and a houseless monarch 
is to bo restored to the palace of his 
ancestors, loyalty should be in the 
field." 

w I do not wonder at your royal 
highness's heat, but I shall wonder 
much," said the archbishop, “if it 
make you what 1 never knew you to 
be after reflection, un joist. Deign to 
give my friend's suggestion a little 
thought. I answer for him — his zeal 
is of the stealing quality that never 
tires. Wijl you endure me, while I 
confess that his sentiments of caution 
are mine. They arc sentiments which 
spring out of a true and lively a flec- 
tion for you. Yes, my prince, although 
my profession is not military, iny mind 
is not wholly estranged from things of 
military concern; and 1 can remember, 
that even in my boyish days, Fnbius 
(Junctator was an object of my fervent 
admiration. Had his advice been fol- 
lowed, the fatal day of Canmr would 
not clouded the fortunes of 

Rome." 

“ And, my lord archbishop, had his 
advice been followed, the enterprise of 
Scipio Afrieanus would not have re- 
stored them.” 

“ Could your royal highness com- 
mand an army and supplies like those 
of the Roman genera!, you should 
not hear a dissuasive from me ; but, 
alas ! sir, Ireland is not prepared to 
give the Bupport which your small 
forces would render indispensable. A 
rash effort would only disturb the pro- 
cesses through which the country is 
becoming ready. Ob, dear prince, 
reflect upon the last enterprise, and 
do not rush into another, until all that 
prudence can do, has been done to 
provide for its success.” 

“ If I do reflect upon that en- 
terprise, disastrous as it was, what 
but hope can 1 derive from the reflec- 
tion? Without an army, or the sup- 
plies for an army, I land in Scotland ; 
I land with nothing but the name 
of Stuart, and a rightful cause, to 
strengthen me. With what success, 
with what result, my lord archbishgp ? 
You ask me to reflect— is the thought 
ever absent from me? No ; not the 


most passionate dissipations of this 
abode of human pleasures, could ever 
long detain me from it. Loyalty, my 
lord archbishop, wore a more gallant 
bearing in Scotland than in your uni- 
versities. It was sparing of counsels, 
it was prodigal of life and lands. I 
seo, even now, the noble and true— 
their gathering clans. These were 
sights that would stir your heart 
with new sensations, and show loy- 
alty in its noblest forms. I tell 
you, my lord, you never saw ocean 
agitated before the Bweep of a 
mighty wind, more deeply, more pas- 
sionately, than Scotland was moved 
through all her gallant people at the 
spell of the sovereign's ntme. Scotland 
was won — it was ours. Tower and 
town — glen, and heath, and mountain 
—all was for the king. England was 
in our power — the throne was unde- 
fended before us. Why was it not 
won ? lleeausc the loyalty that de- 
lights in giving counsel, prevailed over 
the loyalty that unsheaths the sword, 
and cries Hod defend the right. Thus 
were wo defeated. Let me find in 
Ireland the same true zeal that burned 
among the king’s Scottish subjects— 
the zeal that burns highest in the hour 
of danger — 1 ask no more — the recol- 
lections of our late enterprise teach 
me that i need no more to repair and 
to avenge its wA-st disasters." 

“ Oh, sir, this fine spirit will be in 
its proper place when prudence has 
rfrst made all the due preparations. 
How many a precious life has been 
cast away? How many a gallant 
champion of your illustrious house has 
been lost to the cause he would have 
died to serve, would have rejoiced to 
serve by dying for it, and which his 
death has only harmed. Gracious 
prince, among the noble names that 
can never be forgotten, when the 
faithful and brave are remembered — 
have you heard of the tragical histories 
in which Rome are commemorated ?— 
Have you seen the notices in their 
London journals ?" 

The archbishop arose as if to seek 
one of the papers to which he alluded. 

The effect of the movement on the 
young prince was one for which the 
prelate was altogether unprepared. 
Living himself in opulence and securi- 
ty, a life no otherwise diversified than 
by the incidents of luxurious society, 
and untroubled, except by little am n- 
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lions, which stirred the depths of no 
strong passion ; formed, too, by the 
prevailing selfishness of the times, in 
habits which rendered it very easy to 
endure the misfortunes of others, 
when they did not move the heart by 
an immediate appeal to the senses, he 
was unprepared for the effect his allu- 
sion was likely to produce on a spirit 
like that of Charles Edward. The 
prince had seen recitals of the execu- 
tion of some of his faithful adherents 
in Scotland and London. These sto- 
ries had ashocking fascination for him ; 
and when reminded of them, lie was, 
as it were, transported into the actual 
presence of ghastly scenes, where he 
beheld, with c& vivacity keener than 
the senses, the victims, whom loyalty 
to his house led to the scaffold. 
When the archbishop arose, he wished 
to detain him, but was unable to give 
utterance to a sound. The archbi- 
shop, arrested by the energy with 
which he threw out his arm in a ges- 
ture of command, and by the pallor of 
his countenance, rendered more fear- 
ful by the wild glare of his eyes, stood 
fixed, gazing upon him with looks of 
unfeigned amazement and interest. 
At length the prince started from his 
chair and recovered the power of 
speech. 

" Nay, good father, spare me, spare 
me this agony. God knows, and ye, 
too, glorious martyrs, ye know if 
Charles Stuart has not felt the bitter- 
ness of death in your sufferings." # 

For some time he paced the room in 
a paroxysm of grief so manifest aud so 
commanding, that not a word was 
spoken by either of those who witness- 
ed his distress. During this pause ho 
filled mechanically, as it were, a gob- 
let with wine; but in the moment 
when he was about to drink, laid it 
down untasted, and turned from it 
with a shudder. At length he ap- 
proached the archbishop. 

M It is over," said he j "let us re- 
tuni to tlje subject I have reason left 
k> speak on. What is the state of 
preparation in Ireland, and what pros- 
pects are there that render it advisa- 
ble to remain inactive for some time 


longer ?” 

' " The main object to be attained, 
sir, is, 'that the loyal in Ireland shall 
be habituated to know and depend on 
each other, and be made familiar with 
the use of military weapons. Not much 


less than half a million of soldiers can 
be raised for yonr service ; but, as yet, 
it would not be practicable to bring 
ten thousand armed and moderately 
disciplined into the field. If your royal 
highness approves, Monsieur de Mor- 
tagno will lay before you details on 
which you can form your own judg- 
ment.” 

De Mortagne bowed, and the prince 
having signified assent, read the fol- 
lowing : — 


" report. 

" The state ‘of Ireland at this mo- 
ment is one, perhaps, unparalleled in 
the history of nations. r The popula- 
tion consists of three millions, of 
whom five hundred thousand are 
said to ho Protestants. These latter 
have sworn allegiance to the house of 
Hanover. Tlje remainder withhold 
their allegiance and refuse to be sworn. 

" This large population is oppressed 
by a code of laws severe enough to ir- 
ritate and inflame them ; but not, es- 
pecially as they are exercised, suffi- 
ciently burdensome to break down 
their spirits or compel them to renounce 
their principles." 


" My lord archbishop," said the 
prince, interrupting the reader, "you 
were wiser in France. My cousin, 
Louis, and his predecessor, had more 
sagacious counsellors than those of the 
Elector. No man can complain that 
the laws of France against religious 
dissent were light, or that in the dra- 
gonades appointed to diary them into 
execution, they were rendered crimi- 
nally amiable." 

“ May it please you, sir, the right 
was at our side. We had to maintain 
the Catholic religion of sixteen centu- 
ries — the religion of our Lord and his 
apostles— to maintain it against daring 
innovators. We were bound by a 
sense of duty to be severe. Not so the 
heretics we contend against. The 
very principle in which they have their 
being, constrains them if they would 
be * consistent with themselves, to bo 
indulgent towards the faithful." 

" Sublime reasoning," said the prince. 
" You are followers of Jesus, the merci- 
ful — the Saviour, and therefore have a 
right to be cruel. Their religion is 
false, therefore they must be merci- 
ful. Pray, proceed." 
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M Thus, in Ireland, a great majori- 
ty of the male population is disaffected 
to the elector of Hanover. The ma- 
jority, too, consists of persons indivi- 
dually brave, intelligent, patient of 
hardship and privation ; but, through 
the defect of education, and from the 
influence of an oppressive system, in- 
capable of acting in concert, with the 
mutual confidence and dependence 
which are essential to success. The 
great objects to bo sought in such a 
state of things are to introduce arms, 
and the use of them ; to create a po- 
pular opinion, and o erect it into a 
power ; and to obtain such relaxations 
in the code of laws by which the peo- 
ple are opprgssed, or such improve- 
ment in the more mitigated execution 
of them, in limes of tranquillity the 
ruling powers may be induced to grant, 
and such as shall best favour the designs 
and increase the strength of the loyal 
party. 

" To effect thi3 great object, it is 
of much moment that the usurping 
government shall not be aroused to 
suspicion. Already the penal laws, in 
the execution of them, have been ma- 
terially relaxed. Catholic churches 
which had been closed, have been, by 
permission, re-opened. The rites of 
the Catholic church arc openly ce- 
lebrated, and the whole ecclesiasti- 
cal body, bishops and clergy, zealous 
and faithful servants of the king — 
selected for the higher posts, in 
all instances, with a view to the 
service of the royal cause, remain 
unmolested — almost free from suspi- 
cion. 

u Here it may be observed, that it 
is impossible to exaggerate the praises 
to which the episcopacy of the Catho- 
lic church in Ireland have honourably 
entitled themselves. Their self-denial 
—their self-devotion — their discretion, 
are worthy of the highest honour. 
Living in the presence of enemies who 
have command over their liberties, if 
not their lives ; the pastors of a peo- 
ple, whose natural impetuosity would 
make them unsafe depositaries of a 
secret, and who must have hope or 
occupation to keep them estranged 
from their oppressors, the Catholic 
episcopacy, through their clergy, have 
kept their people a nation apart, and 
yet have provided, that the activities 
and enterprises which have been thus 
eminently successful, should he of a 


kind to disappoint the suspicions of 
their adversaries. 

“ These adversaries, principally 
Calvinists, are disunited among them- 
selves. One part are at the command, 
or in the pay, of England ; the other 
part, because they are unemployed, 
affect what they term patriotism. 
From ono or the other his Mqesty’s 
faithful subjects can always obtain 
countenance or support so long as the 
country remains undisturbed, and, by 
a judicious use of opportunities at the 
command of the loyal, preparations 
indispensable for casting off tne usurp- 
er's yoke, can be made compatible with 
much security. 

“ At this moment there ore in Ire- 
land, engaged in the duty of training 
the multitude to habits of military 
discipline — 

In Munster, three captains, threo 
lieutenants, five sergeants, and thirty- 
two rank and file of the regiment of 
O'Mahony. 

“ In Connaught, a similar number, 
from the regiments of Dillon and 
of Bourke. 

u In Leinster, it has not been thought 
advisable to place more than three 
officers, one a major and two captains, 
from the regiment of Lally — no non- 
commissioned officer or private soldier. 

“ In Ulster, a larger number has 
been hazarded*— two captains, three 
lieutenants, two sergeants, and ten 
private soldiers, from the regiment 
t Berwick." 

“ Here, sir," said de Mortagne, 
“ are reports from all these detach- 
ments. Your royal highness will find 
them encouraging. Each officer and 
soldier was promised promotion, al- 
though none were permitted to engage 
in such a duty who did not feel the 
honour of serving his royal master 
sufficient reward." 

The prince bowed and de Mortague 
concluded the report. 

“ According to the representation 
of the parties thus employed, it appears 
that there are in process of discipline, 
in Munster, sixty-five thousand men; 
in Leinster, ten thousand: in Con- 
naught, fifteen. The returns from 
Ulster are indistinct. The numbers 
there are not ascertained, the officers 
being yet unable to distinguish the 
parties who would engage in activities 
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prohibited by British law, in merely 
an adventurous and lawless spirit, from 
those who oould be relied on as ene- 
mies of the usurper." 

Charles Edward had listened, with 
much interest at first, and through- 
out, with a decent attention ; but at 
last he felt his thoughts beginning to 
wander. The question of most mo- 
ment to him, he considered, was al- 
ready decided. There was not to be 
an immediate descent on Ireland. 
Every thing else was of secondary im- 
portance. The report could wait — 
other engagements could not. 

“ Pardon me, my lord, and Mon- 
sieur leVicomffl," said he, “ if 1 inter- 
rupt the reading of this invaluable 
state-paper. It is becoming too com- 
plicated and interesting for my ex- 


hausted faculties. I have endeavoured 
to fix the substance of it, so far as it 
has been road, in my memory. If 
need be, I will acquaint you with my 
decision upon it, and now, good 
night." 

<f Your royal highness," said the 
archbishop, “ surprises and afflicts me. 
Will you not rest one night under 
your faithful servant's roof?” 

The prince resisted the archbishop's 
entreaties — refused even permission to 
Do Mortagne to escort him. He 
maintained bis purpose with a good- 
humoured firms ess and dignity which 
would not be intruded on, and could 
not give offence, and at length left tho 
hotel of his adherent to pursue his way 
as a pedestrian through the dim and 
solitary streets of Paris. 
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Of the Railway to Windsor, util a Conversation tm FIcnaure Excursions.— How on one occasion a Party of 
Pleasure became a Party of Fain. — Eton College. — Hi'turiral Reroiuispenro of Windsor Castle, Its Founder, 
Improvers, and Arehltcrt*.— William of W\ kulism.— 1 The State Apartments, Falntlnga therein. Views 
therefrom, and Visitors. — Private Apnrtinnnto. — The Corridor. — The Terrace. — Musing* on Duya of Old — 
St. George’s Chapel.— Tomb* and Epitaphs.— Monument of the rnueess Cliurlutlo. — The Railway Station, 
and who were waiting for tho Train. < 


It was the balmieBt, brightest, most 
beautiful morning in spring. Every 
field, and tree, and hedge, decked in 
its new-born verdure, rejoiced tint eye 
by tho variety of soft and tender green, 
unsoiled by dust, unscorched by sun, 
fresh from the Creator's hand. The 



under a dear blue sky we were flying 
along the Great Western railroad, at 
the rate ofr between thirty and forty 
m0es an hour, towards Windsor. 

Railway travelling, and the dreamy 
luxury erf a soft, sunshiny spring 
mormiwl*— how incompatible they 
eourtdv The way to enjoy the latter is 
totte* not in a steam-coach • and of all 
, the modes of performing a journey, 
tbtt “per rail" is the least interesting. 
<L A lovely scene opens upon you ; the 
hkolttnatida of delight it extorts is 


scarcely uttered, when lp ! your per- 
son is already a mile or tivo off, wnile 
mind and wishes linger longingly upon 
the beauty, of which so tantalizing a 
vision was caught. Moralists tell us 
that happiness does not lie in either of 
the two great extremes of life ; and 
never does this truism seem more true 
than when, as is generally the case in 
railway travelling, you are either ele- 
vated high above all surrounding ob- 
jects, or«lse sunk beneath the surface* 
of the earth, looking gaspingly up at 
those hopeless sloping banks. 

Then the pleasant bustling country 
towns, the trim rood-side inn, the jpie- 
turesque villages and lovely hamlets, 
sweet nooks, whose quiet rural beauty 
makes you long to stop and pitch your 
tent there ana live secluded, far away 
from the noise and strife of the great 
Babel, filling you with all manner of 
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Arcadian and impracticable schemes— 
all these are lost ; and sorry is the 
chapge to the weary monotony of the 
“ station" — the over-and- over-repeated 
waiting-room, porters, policemen, 
clerks, luggage, passengers, hissing 
engines, and ringing bell. 

Notwithstanding all drawbacks, how- 
ever, 1 question whether a more merry 
party were often assembled, or one 
better disposed to be pleased with each 
other and with what they were going 
to see, than were we, bound on the 
aforesaid morning for the ancient 
abode of a royal race,,, Some of us 
had never been at Windsor before, 
and one had been very near going, and 
narrated a wqpdcrful escape she had 
once had making one of a party 
who arranged to visit it on a Sun- 
day. She told how she had been pre- 
vailed upon and over-persuaded to 
accede to the scheme — how all her 
scruples about Sunday parties were 
combated and turned into ridicule — 
how her friends, one and all, declared 
tffey would not go without her, so that 
if she persisted in refusing, she would 
be the means of spoiling and breaking 
up all their enjoyment. At last, and 
sorely against her conscience, sho 
consented ; and then came misgivings 
jpid remorse ! What a night sho spent, 
and how she despised herself for her 
weakness, unable to say no, and yet 
feeling she was going to do wrong, and 
dreading the coming excursion. Every 
disaster and accident that ever hap- 
pened on a railway rose up before her, 
and none seemed too had as a punish- 
ment fur what she was going to do. 
She made up her mind that she should 
never get back to London safe ; and 
then morning dawned upon her sleep- 
less eyes, and she got up to dress for 
the pleasure-party. How jarring were 
the high spirits of her friends, and 
how discordant was their merry laugh- 
ter, their talking, and their mirth, and 
all the joyful anticipations of a pleasant 
day ! ana how reproachfully sounded 
in her ears the sweet church bells, 
chiming and ringing on every side 
their invitation to morning prayers. 
What would she not have given, even 
now, to turn back! — but it was too 
late; they were hurrying along on 
their way to the station. 

At the station they arrived, and 
when they got there — oh, relief I the 
Windsor train had just started, and 


there would be no other till even- 
ing ! 

Right happy did she feel while they 
were retracing their Bteps to spend a 
quiet Sunday in London ; and vet 
humbled withal, for it was by no eno rt 
or act of her own she had escaped 
doing wrong and wounding her con- 
science. 

This little story turned the conver- 
sation upon Sunday excursions, and 
the very different way in which the 
Sabbath is kept in various countries. 
England, Scotland, and a few of the 
most Lutheran parts of Germany, 
bore away the palm for its good ob- 
servance. I called to mind a scene 
that had occurred in Ireland connected 
with the subject we were discussing, 
and remembered how struck an Eng- 
lish friend, then staying with us there, 
was with what she that morning wit- 
nessed. 

It was Sunday, and we were driving 
to church along the lovelv banks of 
tho Lee, about two miles from Cork. 
The day was beautiful, and the whole 
surface of the river, sparkling with 
sunshine, was dotted over with innu- 
merable boats filled with gaily-dressed 
citizens, going to spend the day at 
Cove or Passage. 

Our friend was looking out with 
that interest and curiosity which every 
thing excites in £ country not our own. 
She expressed her surprise at all these 
water parties, observing that elsewhere 
juch a mode of spending the Sabbath 
would be looked upon with a super- 
stitious, if not a religious dread. 

“ Now do look," she exclaimed, "at 
yonder little tiny boat, so crowded 
that it seems just ready to sink. I 
would not be in tbat for the world !" 

The road just then approached so 
near the brink of the cliff, tbat we 
could plainly see down into the little 
boAt, whose edge almost touched the 
water, so heavily was it laden ; while 
the noisy voices of those on board rose 
to us mingled with the staains €f a 
couple of musicians, whom they had 
brought with them to enliven the ex- 
cursion. . 

A turn in the road led us farther 
from the bank, and the view of the 
river was for a few moments inter- 
cepted by trees and houses. Our 
friend still continued to talk of the 
crazy-looking little skiff, and the dan- 
ger of its thoughtless cargo. 
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" I tremble for them/* she said. “ I 
never yet, in my experience, knew of 
a party of pleasure on a Sunday, that 
some mischance did not befall : there 
seems always a curse upon Sabbath- 
breakers. 

She had scarcely uttered the words, 
when we came again in sight of the 
river, and an exclamation of horror 
from those outside the carriage caused 
us to look eagerly out of the window. 
There lay the little boat capsized on 
the water, its unfortunate passengers 
struggling with the waves, some cling- 
ing to the slippery sides of the skiff, 
others endeavouring to swim to shore, 
and all shrieking wildly for help. 

Our gentlemen lost not a moment 
in alighting from the carriage, and 
scrambling down the cliff, to the aid 
of the sufferers. Some fishermen, who 
had been lying stretched on their nets, 
half asleep in the sunshine, came run- 
ning to the spot, and a boat that happen- 
ed to be not far off, made towards the 
overturned skiff in all haste. From 
our elevated position on the cliff, we 
could see all that passed, and watched 
the scene in anxious suspense. In the 
part of the river where the accident 
occurred, the channel most providen- 
tially ran very close to th 3 shore, so 
that the lask of rescuing the sufferers 
wa a more easily accomplished. The 
women were first dragged out of the 
water, and at last the remainder of the 
half-drowned party were brought safely 
to land. While each was seeking out 
his relatives and companions amon£ 
the dripping crew, and gathering up 
his scattered habiliments, a fisherman 
spied a hat floating on the water, near 
tne overturned boat. 

Maybe this belongs to some of 
ye, M he said, and taking an oar, he en- 
deavoured to draw the hat towards 
him. If did not yield immediately to 
the touch of the oar : there was evi- 
dently a slight resistance. 

"There’s a head under it 1” ex- 
claimed a dozen voices, and in a mo- 
ment the old fisherman stripped off 
ilia jacket, and plunged into he water. 

The body had sunk as soon as the 
hat was displaced, and it was not for a 
longtime, and without a great deal of 
diving and groping about, that the old 
man at length succeeded in bringing it 
up by the hair of the head. 

A shout from the breathless specta- 
tors' greeted the success of the fisher- 


man’s exertions. Their exaltation, 
however, was soon hushed by the sight 
of the inanimate form of a fine young 
man of about five-and-twenty stretched 
upon the beaoh. He was apparently 
quite dead. 

The body was carried to the nearest 
house, and a messenger despatched to 
Cork for his friends. Meantime, res- 
toratives were applied, and every 
means used to produce re- animation, 
but without effect. No signs of life 
had appeared when the wretched 
parents arrived, and their agony and 
despair, as they hung over the motion- 
less form of tlmir child, were described 
as truly heart-rending. 

But it pleased God to spare them 
the misery of seeing tne young man 
cut off suddenly, at a mCraent when 
he was so ill prepared for eternity. 
Animation at length returned, but his 
ultimate recovery was slow, and for a 
time doubtful. A lingering fever and 
ague were the consequence of his long 
immersion in the water ; and during 
liis protracted illness, the sufferer 
made, doubtless, many resolutions 
against ever again being tempted to 
join in parties of pleasure on a 
Sunday. 

" Slough Station” — a loud snort ; 
convulsive pan tings; the hissing steam 
escaping fiercely : — we are arrived. 
In another moment, every door was 
thrown open, and the occupants of the 
crowded train were dispersing them- 
selves on their several ways, of busi- 
ness, or pleasure. 

Eton 1 — what a host of associations 
are connected with the name ! — how 
various were the "thick-coming fan- 
cies” that crowded upon me at the 
first earnest gaze at those 

“ distant spins, and antique towers, 

Thst crown the wutery glade , 

Where grateful science (.till adores 
lier llenry'i holy shade." 

Gray's exquisite ode on "a distant 
prospect of Eton College,” in which 
the poet apostrophizes the scenes, 

11 Where once his cardan childhood stray'd, 

▲ stranger yet to pain," 

in strains breathing such saddened and 
touching tenderness, adds an inde- 
scribable interest to the place. We 
passed the play-ground ; and there, in 
groups, under the trees, or scattered 
over the fine level green fields, were 
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the young students, merrily and noisily 
engaged in their various games. Who 
could see them, without calling to 
mind the words of the ode : — 

" Say, Father Thames ; for thou hast 
seen 

Full many a sprightly race, 
Disporting on thy inargent green, 

The paths or pleasure trace. 

Who, foremost now, delight to cleave, 
Withjpliant arm, thy glassy wave ? 

The captive linnet which enthral ? 
What idle progeny succeed, 

To chase the rolling circle's speed, 

Or urge the flying ball ? 

“ While some, on earnest business bent, 
Their murmuring labours ply, 
"Gainst graver*hours, that bring con- 
straint. 

To sweeten liberty ; 

Some bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of their littlo reign, 

And unknown regions dare descry ; 
Still, as they run they look behind, 

They hear a voice in every wind, 

And snatch a fearful joy. 

11 Gay hope is theirs, by fancy fed, 

Less pleasing when possess’d I 
The tear, forgot as soon as shed, 

The sunshine of the breast ; 

Theirs, buxom health, of rosy hue. 
Wild wit, invention ever new, 

And lively cheer, of vigour born; 
The thoughtless day, the easy night. 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light, 
That fly the approach of morn." 

There they were all gathered toge- 
ther, those young and happy ones, in 
a few short years to be scattered far 
and wide over the world, to tread in 
different paths, and meet with fates 
wholly dissimilar. Of those joyous 
groups, some, perhaps, were destined 
to lay their youthful licads on the last 
pillow ere yet their auburn locks had 
lost one sunny wave of childhood's 
clustering curls — surrounded by the 
wrecked hopes of anxious parents, the 
fears of young companions ; bewailed 
with that bitterest of all grief, the 
first; when the shock is so startling in 
the midst of life, and hope, and anti- 
cipation. 

Others, on the contrary, would run 
a bright and prosperous career, bless- 
ing, and blessed ; its tranquil close, 
when the heat and burden of the day 
were over, cheered by the favour of 
God, the affection of man, and the 
glorious prospect of eternity. But, 


before all those unconscious spirits# 
however different their fates and des- 
tinations, lay the same irrevocable 
heritage of humanity— that mixed cup, 
of which all who live must taste. The 
hopes and fears, joys and disappoint- 
ments; moments of heavenly bliss and 
deep despondency ; struggles of strong 
temptation, and calm of quiet happi- 
ness — all, in short, that enters into 
even the least eventful existence. 
Many and various were the pictures 
that came crowding into my fancy as 
we proceeded along by the bounds of 
the play-ground ; and sorry should I 
have been, could some of them have 
become known to those gambollcrs, 
with their joyous faces, bright eyes, 
and glowing countenances, flushed 
with exercise, and beaming with glee, 
health, and intelligence: sorry that 
reflections, caused perhaps by an early 
acquaintance with death and bereave- 
ment, should cloud for a moment 
the sunshine of those looks, or hush 
the merry shout. 

But Windsor, with all the histori- 
cal, military, and chivalrous associa- 
tions connected with its royal abode, 
wus now in view, and every thought 
beside vanished. 

The palace, or rather castle — for 
its original destination seems rather to 
have been that of a fortress, than a 
dwelling-place for kings — was built by 
William the Conqueror. It was occa- 
sionally inhabited by him, however, 
and Christmas and Easter festivities 
field there; also a solemn synod, at 
which various important matters were 
arranged. William Rufus kept Whit- 
suntide in the castle, in 1095, and 
during his reign, and that of his suc- 
cessors, jousts, tournaments, and other 
chivalrous fetes took place at Wind- 
sor. As the second fortress in the 
kingdom, it figures in the history of 
the contentions between Maude and 
Stephen. 

Henry the Third augmented the 
strength of the place, by bqildingpad- 
ditional outworks. During the wan 
between him and bis barons, it was 
strongly fortified, and a garrison, 
composed of foreigners, maintained 
here, under Prince Edward, after- 
wards Edward the First. The Prinoe, 
with his wife, Eleanor of CaStile, and 
their 'children, occupied the castle; 
but in 1263, they were forced to retire 
from it, and it was given up to the 
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barons. This was immediately previ- 
ous to the disastrous battle of Lewes, 
in Sussex, at the commencement of 
tbe following year, when the royalists 
were defeated, and Henry tbe Third, 
with his brother, the King of the Ro- 
mans, Richard, earl of Cornwall, were 
taken prisoners hy the barons. 

But it was to Edward the Third, 
that Windsor, his birth-place, is chiefly 
indebted for its magnificence. His 
affection for it was so strong, that he 
Bpared no pains to embellish it ; and 
the accounts given of the means em- 
ployed, the coercion resorted to, to 
procure workmen and artizans, are 
rather curious. Holingshed says that, 
in 1359, "tho king set workmen in 
hand, to take down much old buildings 
belonging to the castle of Windsor, 
and caused divers other fair and sump- 
tuous works to be set up, in and about 
the same castle — bo that almost all the 
masons and carpenters that were of 
any account within the land, were sent 
for, and employed on tho same works." 

Some years before this, commis- 
sions were issued for impressing work- 
men to begin the operations, and sur- 
veyors were appointed to superintend 
them, of the king’s own choosing. In 
1356, William of Wykeham, then 
Edward’s private chaplain, was made 
clerk of the works, with a salary of 
one shilling a day, whilst at Windsor ; 
and two shillings, when the business 
of the building obliged him to go 
elsewhere. 

The great architectural genius df 
this extraordinary man found full scope 
for its exercise at Windsor, and gained 
for him, more than any thing else, the 
favour of his royal patron. Among 
the many associations connected with 
the castle, not the least interesting is 
the almost romantic history of William 
« of Wykeham — the humble boy, whose 
bright face and genius-lit countenance 
attracted the attention of a wealthy 
neighbouring squire. By him, the 
yovth waj sent to the grammar school 
gof hiB native town, Winchester, whence 
f he entered on that proud career which 
made him the most powerful and 
wnsfflihwt prelate of his times, on 
whom honours and dignities were 
heaped in lavish profusion — the king's 
prime minister — secretary of state — 
warden of the royal forests— lord high 
chancellor of England —and more than 
alb the proctor of palaces, and founder 


of colleges, which will make his name 
imperishable. The divine power of 
nil-conquering and transcendent genius 
was strongly visible in tbe annals of 
William of Wykeham. Like Thomas 
li Becket, and Cardinal Wolsey, he 
attained the pinnacle of worldly dis- 
tinctions — but, unlike those overbear- 
ing despots, ho was pious and unselfish 
in his ambition : his acts were regu- 
lated by the fear of God, and the love 
of his country and fellow-men. Un- 
like them, too, was he, in his end. 
Instead of downfall and disgrace, he 
maintained his elevated station during 
three reigns, ^though troubled more 
than once by the machinations of ene- 
mies, whom his success had raised up 
against him, and expfred tranquilly, 
at eighty years of ago. • 

William of Wykeham is said to 
have caused tho following inscription, 
capable of a two-fold meaning, to be 
inscribed oil the round tower, which 
he completed at Windsor . 

“ Ffiis inattc ©Elattrliam." 

It was under the superintendence of 
this great architect, that, in 1360, 
nearly four hundred workmen were 
impressed, to be employed on the 
buildings, at the king's wages. Some 
of these, afterwards, clandestinely left 
Windsor, and engaged with other em- 
ployers, for higher payment: where- 
upon a writ was issued, proclaiming 
that all persons thus engaging trades- 
men, should forfeit all their goods and 
chattels to the crown ; and the men 
engaging themselves Were liable to be 
apprehended, and committed to New- 
gate. These stringent measures soon 
put a stop to further defaulters. In 
1362, however, the king’s workmen 
were greatly diminished in numbers 
by the ravages of the plague, and new 
writs were issued to the sheriffs of 
divers counties, commanding them to 
impress three hundred masons, stone- 
cutters, and glaziers, for the works. 
The counties of York, Salop, and 
Devon, were to furnish Bixty men 
each. 

In the year 1373 this noble work 
was completed, comprising the king's 
palace, the great hall of St. George, 
the lodgings on the east and south 
sides of the upper word, the round 
tower, St. George's chapel, the canon's 
houses in the lower ward; and the 
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whole circumference of the walls, with 
the towers and gates. . 

Two vanquished kings were im- 
prisoned in Windsor Castle during the 
reign of Edward the Third — David, 
King of Scotland, who was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Durham, in 
134G, and King John of France, who, 
with his fourth son, Philip, was cap- 
tured by the Black Prince, in 1350, at 
the battle of Poitiers. 

After entering tho castle we went 
first to visit the state apartments, 
which are splendidly fitted up, and 
contain beautiful pictures. The wulls 
of one are covered with Vandykes 
only— an excellent collection, among 
which those {hat attracted us most 
were the portraits of Charles the 
First and hre family. There is a very 
fine one of the Ling on horseback, 
riding under an archway ; the bridle 
held by a follower, who is looking up 
with affectionate reverence to the in- 
teresting countenance of his sovereign. 
Opposite this is a family group ; — 
Charles seated, his face full of the 
touching and saddened expression so 
remarkable in all the portraits of this 
amiable and unfortunate king ; — a lit- 
tle girl at his knee, and Queen Hen- 
rietta beside him, with a lovely infant 
in her arms. Over tlio chimney is 
another picture, representing the chil- 
dren of Charles the First surrounding 
a fine dog. 

In the chamber called the Waterloo 
Gallery are portraits of the Duke of 
Wellington, Marquis of Anglesey, and 
all the heroes of Waterloo : also of 
George the Third, George the Fourth, 
and William the Fourth, by Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence, of which last there 
are so many copies in the castle, that 
one becomes quite tired of seeing 
them. There is likewise in this 
apartment a fine portrait of Cardinal 
Gonsalvi, and a very interesting one of 
Pope Pius VII., expressive of suffering 
and extreme old age. 

The throne-room is decorated with 
alternate panels of looking-glass and 
garter-blue velvet. The ball-room, 
gorgeously gilt and fitted up, is hung 
with Gobelin tapestry, and the furni- 
ture, lustres, &c. arc all in the Louis 
XIV. style. The guard-chamber is 
filled with armoury, the walls being 
covered with guns, sabres, &c., all 
disposed in a very tasteful and fanciful 
manner. In this room is a trophy to 


which every succeeding year will add 
fresh interest, and which, doubtless, 
will be regarded by posterity with even 
more veneration than that with which 
it inspires us— a part of the mast of 
the Victory, perforated by a cannon- 
ball, and forming the pedestal sup- 
porting a bust of Lord Nelson by 
Sir Frances Chauntrey. 

These splendid rooms have, many of 
them, beautifully painted ceilings, and 
are hung with antique tapestry. The 
carving by Gibbons, that wondrous 
carver, who lived in the reign of 
Charles the second, is one of the most 
curious and beautiful works of art in 
tho palace. Nothing can exceed the 
exquisite minuteness of ilhe bunches of 
fruit and flowers — so airy and delicate, 
they look as if a breath would blow 
them away from over tho door-ways 
and arches where they are suspended 
in graceful festoons. The artiBt must 
liuvo been as industrious as be was 
skilful — one life seems scarcely long 
enough to have accomplished all he 
did. 

I must not forget an exquisite 
painting in one of the rooms — a Holy 
Family by Annibal Caracci. It is 
called in the catalogues “Silence." 
The infant Saviour lies asleep — and 
such a beautiful picture of the 
perfect and graceful repose of child- 
hood 1 — the lip# apart, the rounded 
li mbs relaxed. Ilia mother bends over 
him, and .warns away, with hushing 
qnd uplifted finger. Saint John, who is 
advancing with eager animation to 
call the attention of his little com- 
panion to something he is pointing 
out. Ilis hand is already on the 
baby's foot, and the childish energy of 
his attitude is finely contrasted with 
the perfect calm of the sleeper. The 
watchful solicitude of the young mo- 
ther is very touching. Altogether, 
this group is quite a gem. 

Surely, if ever a view were in 
keeping with a kingly abode, it is that 
commanded by these royal qpartnfflnts 
of Windsor Castle ; — the terrace, 
with the tops of the trees planted 
underneath it on the slope, being the 
foreground to the magnificent picture. 
Beyond, fine level fields, over whose 
preen expanse the shadows were roll- 
ing slowly and majestically the 
town and river on the left, with the 
picturesque chapel end pinnacles of 
Eton College Windsor forest to 
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the right* and a rich cultivated 
country stretching away in all direc- 
tions as fhr as the eye could reach — 
the Surrey hills hounding the distant 
horizon. The thickness of the castle 
walls causes the windows to be in deep 
recesses ; and a luxury indeed it is* 
to sit in these charming niches* and 
allow the eyes to revel over the gor- 
geous landscape beneath. 

The state apartments were crowded 
with visitors* and I could not help now 
and then withdrawing my eyes from 
the splendid ceilings and carvings* 
and looking from the painted groups 
on the walls to the living groups mov- 
ing through the rooms. Among them 
I remarked a*form and face* os lovely 
a study as any of the artists whose 
works we were admiring could desire ; 
but* alas ! their owner seemed so con- 
scious of her attractions* that it 
spoiled their effect. A fine picture 
has one great advantage over its ori- 
ginal : none of the faults of manner 
and character are visible* and we can 
invest it with all the mental perfection 
that ought to belong to a beautiful ex- 
terior. 

I observed two persons sitting in 
one of the deep windowed recesseB. 
The lady was admiring the view* and 
her companion was looking so kindly 
under her bonnet* and pointing out 
with such affectionate anxiety every 
tiling worth notice* that it w&b quite 
pleasant to watch them. At last she 
turned her face towards us. It wiu 
one of unusual plainness — not a toler- 
able feature* or even a redeeming ex- 
pression in it. How equally does a 
good and kind God dispense his gifts 1 
This person * so totally devoid of every 
atom of beauty* was blessed notwith- 
standing with the most precious thing 
that beauty could win for itself— the 
tender love of him with whom her 
fate was linked. 

There was another youthful pair, 
whom we pronounced* after a little 
observation* to be newly married. 
Though belonging to a large party* 
they ij|ter left each other for a mo- 
ment* and yet were evidently not 
lovers ; for {pey were not so engrossed 
with each other as to be unmindful of 
what they came to see* and the feeling 
with which they were possessed seemed 
to make them enjoy more intensely 
than any of their party the beautiful 
jofejeots around. Besides this* there 


was an air of confiding* happy security 
in their manner* a something in the 
way the young woman hung on her 
companion’s arm which showed that* 
all the doubts and fears of the 
w course*" which u never did run 
Bmooth" were at an end — that he was* 
indeed* “ all her own.” 

Our surmises were correct: they 
were afterwards pointed out to us as a 
bridal parly. 

Wo had procured an order to see 
the. private apartments of the castle: 
so that after making the tour of the 
state rooms* we descended the grand 
stair-case* ana crossed the court to 
another entrance. The private rooms 
are* if possible* more handsomely fitted 
up thtuv the others. There is a cor- 
ridor extending round th& south a 
east sides of the quadrangle, five hun- 
dred and twenty feet in length* which 
contains such a variety of curious and 
interesting objects* that one might 
linger there the whole day without 
being tired of examining them. The 
walls are covered with a beautiful 
succession of Canalettis* and there are 
several curious paintings descriptive of 
scenes from the lives of different Eng- 
lish sovereigns* and incidents of their 
domestic history. Among others* the 
marriage of good King George the 
Third. The artist has not flattered 
the bride. She is marvellously ill-fit. 
voured. Near her are two or three 
ladies whispering to each other behind 
their fans. There is a very pretty 
picture of the poor Princess Charlotte 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence* taken when 
she was about two years old* she has 
a bird on her hand, which she holds 
over her shoulder* and is looking up 
at* in a child-like* natural attitude. 

In this luxurious corridor there are 
splendid cabinets* beautiful models of 
foreign buildings* triumphal arches* 
obelisks* &c. ; also some fine bronzes* 
and a collection of busts and likenesses 
of all the celebrated men of England— 
statesmen* divines* authors* warriors* 
artists* poets* philosophers, &c. &c. 
Among many busts of the royal family 
I remarked one of the present Queen* 
done when a very young child— the 
only likeness I could find of her in the 
whole palace. I searched in vain for 
portrait* miniature* bust* or any re- 
presentation whatever of her majesty. 

It was grievous to be unable to re- 
main longer in this tempting corridor. 
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and to have to leave so much that was 
interesting nnexamined. We were 
charmed with one very pretty suite of 
apartments commanding a view of the 
princely avenue to the castle — that 
noble approach three miles lonp, per- 
fectly straight, and bordered with two 
rows of lofty elms — the vista termi- 
nated by an equestrian statue of George 
III. It is 4 worthy approach to a 
royal palace. 

The Queen's morning-room is hung 
round with a collection of miniatures 
made by George IV. ; they are all 
arranged like medals in«glas8 oases or 
frames. The ball-room, library, mu- 
sic-rooms, drawing and dining-rooms 
are splendidly |tted up, dazzling with 
gilding and Jooking-glass. In the for- 
mer are two beautiful malachite vases, 
presents from the Russian Emperor 
to George IV.; and in the dining- 
room, under a glass case, is the splen- 
did silver gilt vase made by order of 
the last-named monarch ; it cost ten 
thousand pounds. 

I forgot, when speaking of the 
state apartments, to mention the paint- 
ings on the walls and ceiling of 
St. George's hall, executed by Verrio. 
The hall, which is a fine room, a hun- 
dred and eight feet long, was built by 
Edward III. as a refectory for the 
knights companions of the Garter. 
What gives so much interest to the 
decorations is, that the subjects are 
the triumphs of the warlike Edward 
and his brave son, the Black Prince. 

After leaving the private apartments 
of Windsor Castle, we went out on 
the North, or Queen Elisabeth's Ter- 
race, so called from having been made 
by that queen. Charles II. subse- 
quently. extended it along the east and 
south Bides, and the whole length is one 
thousand eight hundred ana seventy 
feet It is a noble promenade, and 
the view it oommands extensive and 
beautiful. I leaned over the Btone 
battlements, and gazed with delight on 
the rich and varied picture outstretched 
below, then bathed in the mellow tints 
of the mid-day sun. The winding 
Thames glittering among the green 
fields— the little sunny villages and 
scattered country seats— Eton College 
rearing its venerable head— clumps of 
magnificent trees, and spreading parks. 
Immediately beneath us were the green 
slopes, the shady terraces, and winding 
gravel-walks or .the Castle gardens. 
Vox. XXV,— No. 146. 


The breeze was whispering among the 
leaves of the acacias, and waving 
gently to and fro the topmost branches 
of the trees and flowering shrubs, 
whose delightful fragrance, mingled 
with the smell of the new-mown nay 
in the distantfields, was wafted upwards 
to where we stood. 

There was one most gracefhl tree, 
apparently of the acacia tribe, which 
it was impossible not to remark. I 
never saw any thing so vividly beauti- 
ful os the colour of the Miape — the 
bright and peculiar green or which 
caused it to stand out m distinct relief 
from the bock-ground formed by the 
more sombre trees. As I gazed at 
this graceful object, WMoh looked, 
among its darker companions, like 
some bright stranger from another 
world, it seemed to fancy’s eye like the 
hallowed and blissful moments^ that 
are sometimes vouchsafed to ns in the 
midst of the gloomiest night of afflio* 
tion. Moments to which the mind re- 
verts again and again in after years— 
moments so fraught with peace and 
consolation, so full of soothed and 
thankful feeling, that we would not 
exchange them, notwithstanding the 
dark clouds from which they have 
shone, for the most positive ana actual 
joys — oases in the desert of life— green 
spots in memory's waste. . 

I turned from* the smiling prospect, 
and the bright and many-coloured 
parterres of flowers in the garden, to 
the gray walls of the Castle. Here 
was food for musing ! What a suc- 
cession of stirring events had occurred 
in that royal pile, from the time when 
William the Conqueror erected the 
stern and frowning stronghold, until 
the day when our present youthful and 
delicate Queen took possession of those 
luxurious and fairy-like apartments! 
How many changes and chances those 
venerable walls had witnessed ! Within 
Ihem Henry I. celebrated with mnl 
state his nuptials with the beauuftil 
Adelais of Lorraine. Here ihe valiant 
Edward III. was born, and here, as 
already described, he spent so much of 
his time, adorning and beautifying hie 
birth-place. Here it was, in 1544, 
that Queen Mary and Philip made 
their grand public entree from Win. 
Chester, where their marriage was 
celebrated. On this very terrace* 
constructed by herself, the prtam 
Elizabeth has swept up and down, sm* 
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rounded by her train of ladies, and 
the courtiers upon whose homage her 
vanity drew suoh large demands. 

Those apartments too were the scene 
of the changeful fortunes of the ami- 
able and ill-fated Charles I. Within 
those walls he was a sovereign mon- 
arch holding his court — a fond husband 
and father enjoying the privacy of do- 
mestic happiness— and an imprisoned 
captive destined to an ignominious trial 
and death. They have rung with the 
boisterous merrim‘ent of Charles the 
Second's noisy and profligate court ; and 
the dainty steps of his feted beauties 
have traversed the galleries and corri- 
dors, afterwards hallowed by tho mys- 
terious musiegs of our good king 
George III. Here this pious monarch, 
when it pleased God to deprive him of 
his reason, used to promenade up and 
down for, hours, holding imaginary 
conversations with angels and spiritual 
beings, and ever and anon breathing 
forth the devotional feelings that illu- 
mined him even amidBt the double 
darkness of the light of day and the 
light of mind, in strains on the organ 
and pianoforte ; these instruments be- 
ing placed in the galleries for the 
solace of the royal sufferer. How 
mysterious to our finite comprehen- 
sion those heavenly glimpses 1 — those 
bright visitations from another world 
to one whose perceptions regarding 
the things of this were so clouded and 
obscured 1 

1 was aroused from my reverie by 
hearing one of our companions descant- 
ing on the departed glories of the ter- 
race as he remembered it during his 
boyish days at Eton. How in the fine 
summer evenings the broad gravelled 
expanse would be covered with crowds 
of visitors from Windsor and the 
country seats around; the ladies in 
elegant promenade costumes ; the gen- 
tlemen in full dress, those who were 
entitled to them, wearing their cocked 
hats and the Windsor uniform. How 
two* bands, stationed one at either end 
of tl^ terrace, played alternately the 
whole evening, while the good king 
George III* surrounded by his nume- 
rous mmily, the queen leaning on his 
arm, walked up and down among his 
■objects, stopping to talk to those he 
knew personally. How the boys would 
come up from Eton College dressed in 
silk stockings and “ white shorts," tQ 
■harp the ■mile mid bow of their 


benevolent monarch, and imbibe early 
lessons of loyalty and the polish of a 
court. And how, as the evening ad- 
vanced, the royal party retreated into 
the castle, and the king and queen 
might be seen taking their tea in one 
of the oriel windows that overlooked 
the terrace, enjoying the music under- 
neath, and watching the promenaders, 
who often continued to linger about 
the battlements in the deepening twi- 
light, until the silver moon-beams were 
glittering on the Thames. 

It was with regret I left my luxu- 
rious station op the terrace. I could 
have remained there leaning over the 
ramparts for hours, musing over the 
fortunes of the successive generations 
of dwellers in that royal pile, and on- 
joying the view and the balmy air, the 
perfume of the flowers, and the distant 
sounds that came floating up to us 
mingled with the song of birds, and 
the soft rushing of the wind tnrough 
the trees. But we had yet the chapel 
to visit ! time was running on, and so 
with reluctant steps I followed our 

"SU*. were still busy with tho 
touching story of the monarch they 
had been last dwelling on. His mar- 
riage with one who was not the object 
of his choice, while the beautiful lady 
of his love stood in attendance behind 
the bride, about whose person she seemed 
placed as if on purpose to present a con- 
stant contrast between her loveliness, 
and the absence of attraction in the 
queen, and to show the triumph of 
piety and virtue, in a trial out of which 
many in king*s courts would not have 
come unscathed. 

I recalled the many anecdotes I had 
heard and read of the simplicity and 
piety of king George. Above all of 
the day when he was found by his at- 
tendants under the tree, closing the 
eyes of the wretched gypsy woman, 
to whom he had been administering 
the consolations of religion in her dy- 
ing moments. Then ms sufferings m 
his family : the waywardness of some 
of his children ; the early death of 
others who were dutiful and affection- 
ate ; his blindness ; his loss of rea- 
son; the touching humility which 
caused him on one occasion to order 
the twelfth chapter of haiah to be 
used in all the cburcheB after his re- 
covery, thereby publicly before all his 
people ascribing the dispensation tq 
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the anger of the Almighty against 
him. 

“ Oh, Lord, I will praise thee : 
though thou wast angry with me, thine 
anger is turned away, and thou com- 
fortedst me." 

The first thing that met our eyes 
before entering the chapel was another 
proof of the kindness of heart of the 
king — a marble tablet which he bod 
caused to be erected as a tribute of 
respect and gratitude to the memory 
of an humble individual, for many 
years a faithful servant of the Princess 
Amelia. » 

The pealing tones of the organ 
sounded in our ears as we entered 
the chapel, ancbwe made the agreeable 
discovery that prayers had just com- 
menced. Oh, how delightful was the 
evening service in that beautiful chapel I 
The mellow light streaming into the 
choir through the painted glass win- 
dow ; the splendid roof, and the carv- 
ings of dark polished oak ; the armo- 
rial hearings, sword, mantle and helmet 
of the knights of the garter, and their 
banners overhead waving gently when- 
ever a breath of wind stole in from the 
lofty door-way ; the solemn chanting 
of the priests ; the pealing tones of 
the fine organ reverberating through 
the echoing aisles ; the remembrance of 
the many royal worshippers who had 
there bent the knee before the King 
of kings; the sight of the vault 
where, marked by a slab in the centre 
of the aisle, their dust reposed under- 
neath — all was calculated to inspire 
devotional feelings. The anthem — 
Luther’s hymn — was beautifully sung ; 
and the words seemed peculiarly ap- 
propriate after a day spent in the 
midst of so much splendour and lux- 
ury, surrounded by the costly pomps 
and magnifiioence of a royal abode. 

Gmftt God ! what do I we and hear 
m The end of things created ?-*- 

Yes ! — w the end.” All that glitter- 
ing display, and the glory, and beauty, 
and excellency of it must have an ma. 
The sounding of the trumpet after 
each verse, m the pause before the 
burst of voices in the chorus, had a 
truly thrilling effect. 

The first chapel at Windsor was 
dedicated to Edward the 'Confessor, 
and built by Henry I. It was rebuilt 
by Henry III. ipith considerable addi- 


tions and decorations. Walter de 
Grey, Archbishop of York, superin- 
tended the works. They were carried 
on with extraordinary expedition, the 
workmen labouring in winter as well 
as in summer. A lofty wooden roof, 
painted to imitate stone, after that of 
Litchfield cathedral, was constructed ; 
the chapel covered with lead, images 
put up, and a stone turret for bells 
erected in front. Some remains of 
Henry III.’s. buildings are said to 
be still visible. 

Edward III. rebuilt St. Edward's 
Chapel, and dedicated it to St. George 
and the Virgin. But it was Edward 
IV. who commenced the present beau- 
tiful structure, and coifimitted it to 
the superintendence of Richard Beau- 
champ, Bishop of Salisbury. The 
undertaking was not completed until 
the reign of Henry VIII. ‘The Bishop 
of Salisbury was succeeded by Sir 
Reginald Bray, Henry VII.’s prime 
minister, and one of the knights of the 
garter. He died in 1502, and we 
were shown his chapel in the south 
aisle where he was interred. Sir 
Reginald was a liberal contributor to 
the work, especially to the beautiful 
roof of the choir, which was not put 
up till 1508, after his death. His 
arms and crest appear upon it in seve- 
ral places, together with those of many 
noble families, th% royal arms, and the 
order of the Garter. The stalls of 
the knights arc richly carved, and bear 
the names and arms of the illustrious 
persons by whom they have been re- 
spectively filled. 

The altar-piece represents the last 
supper, by West. From the design 
of tne same artist, the painted glass of 
the east window was executed. The 
subject is the Resurrection ; it cost 
four thousand pounds, and was 
put up in 1768. On another win- 
dow are the angels appearing to our 
Saviour. 

We visited the several chapels ad- 
joining the choir, in which are many 
curious and interesting monuments. 
One of these, called Aldworth chapel, 
was built by Dr. Oliver King, Bishop 
of Bath and Wells. It contains tha 
tombs of two infant children of Dr. 
John King, the inscriptions on whioh 
are very touching, and breathe a most 
resigned spirit. On the first tomb is 
engraven the figure of a child extended 
on a couch, with these words: 
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“ Ilere lies a modell of frail man— 

A tender infant, but a span 
In age or stature: here she must 
Lengthen out both, bedded in dust. 
Nine months imprisoned in ye wombe. 
Eight on earth's surface frees — ye tombe 
Must make complete her diarie. 

86 learo her to aeternitfe." 

The inscription on the brass rim, 
outside the dab, is very simple and 
pretty: 

41 Dorothe King, lent to her parents, 
John King, Doctor of Divinitie, Prce- 
bendarie of this chapel, and Marie his 
wife : but spedelie required again, Oct. 
18, 1680." 

n 

The other fairy tomb has likewise 
a sleeping infant upon it. 1 trans- 
cribe the first lines of the inscription, 
because they express so exactly, in a 
few words, the object for which those 
we love are taken from us, and the 
spirit in which we should receive such 
bereavements : 

44 Here the sad parents* second summons 
lies, 

’Withdrawn, to draw from earth to pa- 
radise 

Their stooping thoughts." 

The child died on the 22d of Dec., 
and, in allusion to dhis, the epitaph 
goes on: 

“ Thus from the brest 
Eavisht by death, so nere our Saviouxfr 
birth. 

To share in saints' and angels' Christ- 
mas mirth.” 

4 Round the slab is written : 

44 William King, second child of John 
King, Priebendarie of this chapell, and 
Mane his wife, being soon wearie of his 
abode on earth, left them to preserve a 
memorial of him, after ten weeks pil- 
grimage, under this marble. Decem- 
ber 22, 1633.” 

• 

ifhe last object that engaged our 
attention was the cenotaph of the 
Princess Charlotte. It is in a build- 
ing somewhat detached from the rest, 
at the east end of the ohapel. This 
building was commenced by Henry 
*he Seventh, who intended it for his 
burial place. Cardinal Wolsey ob- 
tained » from .Henry the Eighth, 
wbaaJtttbe Ml aeniih of bis arrogant 
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career, and began erecting for himself 
within its walls, a splendid monument 
in keeping with his princely state. 
This snared the downfall of its proud 
projector, and was afterwards de- 
stroyed in the civil wars. King 
James the Second fitted up the build- 
ing as a Roman Catholic chapel, and 
attended the celebration of mass there. 
After his death, it was deserted until 
the year 1600, when George the Third 
had it repaired and beautified for the 
burial-place of the royal family. 

The monument of the Priqpess 
Charlotte wav executed by Wyatt. 
It is of white marble, and the group 
consists of several figures. In the 
centre is a bier, on which lies the body 
of the princess. The moment is sup- 
posed to be that when the spirit has 
just taken its flight ; and the attitude 
is expressive or utter prostration, as 
though the sufferer had flnng herself 
down in the tossings of pain, wholly 
exhausted. The head lieB on the edge 
of the bier, with the face against the 
marble and hair dishevelled, and one 
arm hangs heavily over the side. There 
is great expression in this drooping 
arm, so relaxed and lifeless. The 
hand is the only part of the body 
which is exposed, the whole of the re- 
mainder being covered with a drapery, 
but so transparent that the outline and 
expression of the figure are perfectly 
preserved. The effect of this thin 
drapery, with the dead hand escaped 
from beneath it, is beautiful. Round 
the bier are four kneeling female 
forms, all veiled, their jostures ex- 
pressive of grief and dismay. 

Over this scene of death and deso- 
lation is beheld ascending, from a 
mausoleum in the back-ground, the 
glorified body of the pnneess. Its 
full proportions, the apparent vigour 
with which it rises, and the beaming 
and radiant expression of the up-turned 
* face, contrast finely with the woeful 
spectacle of mortality lying poatrate 
beneath. 44 It is sown in dishonour, 
it is raised in glory: it is sown in 
weakness, it is raised in power,” is 
here forcibly illustrated. On either 
side of the ascending figure is an 
angel, one of whom nears' the tiny 
form of the new-born infant. It is 
altogether a most interesting and af- 
fecting group. 

Before passing out under the arch- 
way, I turned round to take a parting 
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view of the castle. Many of the oriel 
windows were full of flowers, ranged 
on the stone seats and in the balco- 
nies ; their vivid colours and the ten- 
der fresh hue of the leaves mingling 
beautifully with the time-stained tint 
of the old walls that formed their 
back-ground. Long green wreaths, 
studded with delicate blossoms, crept 
along the casements and hung down 
against the grey stones ; and here and 
there a bright cluster of scarlet gera- 
niums peeped out among the dark 
glossy ivy that curtained some Gothic 
window, looking almosj as venerable 
as the building it covered. 

Flowers are at all times graceful 
and lovely objects ; but no where are 
they so delightful as when associated 
with what necalls to our mind departed 
glories — generations long passed away. 
The hopeful and soothing lessons they 
preach, amid the sadness of by-gone 
recollections, are cheering indeed : 
cold and dull must be the heart that 
does not respond to the silent appeal. 
Like the voiceless stars, without speech 
or language, they tell of that regene- 
rating power which can as easily re- 
animate the dust mouldering for ages 
in the darksome tomb, as it brings them 
from the cold, bare earth, and clothes 
with graceful forms and silken leaves, 
resplendent hues and exquisite per- 
fume, the unsightly stem. 

When we went to the station in the 
evening, we found a large collection of 
persons assembled, waiting for the 
train. It did not come up for some 
time, so that there was ample oppor- 
tunity to observe the various groups. 
Among them we recognised some 
of the parties we had seen in the 
morning at the castle. There were 
the bridegroom and bride surrounded 
by their friends, enjoying perfect 
" solitude in a crowd, as before; 
"the world forgetting,* 1 but by no 
gleans "by the world forgot"— to' 
judge from sundry sly glances, of 
which they were the unconscious ob- 

distinguished^by their sengne costume 
snd aristocratic appeogsnee, were 
standing about; come there not as 
passengers, but lookers-on. 

We remarked a group standing a 
little apart from the rest, consisting of 
two laaies and a gentleman, a footman 
and lady's maid. One of the ladies 
was wile to the gentleman: she look 


ed exceedingly cross, and was evi- 
dently the great engrossing object of 
care to the whole party. I never saw 
so complete a specimen of a pampered, 
spoiled, self-indulgent person, devoted 
to her own comforts, and exaoting 
unceasing attentions from the little 
circle around her. Her husband, a 
fine-looking max* carried a beautifully 
embroidered satin pillow and two or 
three shawls ; he looked rather wor- 
ried at the part he was required to 
play, and doubtless freed himself from 
it at the first opportunity, so that I 
did not pity him so much ; but I did 
from the bottom of my heart the poor, 
harassed, anxious, worn-out friend or 
sister, who seemed the constant com- 
panion, or rather victim, of the selfish 
invalid. There was an abiding ex- 
pression of sympathy and watchfulness 
on her thin anxious face, and she 
looked far more suffering, and in need 
of comfort and care, than the person 
on whom she was lavishing so much 
of both. It would be endless to enu- 
merate the air-cushions, pillows, smell- 
ing-bottles, feet- warmers, shawls, wrap- 
pings, and all manner of luxurious 
"means and appliances,” with which 
the interesting friend, as well as the 
maid and footman, were weighed 
down. And the object of all this fuss 
really did not look out of health. Her 
features were sh&rp and face pale, but 
the fretful discontent and peevishness 
that every movement betrayed, fully 
accounted for this. She seemed as 
thankless, too, as she was exacting ; 
it quite provoked me to see the way 
in which she received the attentions of 
her husband and her unselfish friend. 

Nothing could present a stronger 
contrast to this party than did the ap- 
pearance of a solitary old gentleman 
who came and took his seat upon a 
bench close beside us. He was bent 
nearly double, and walked with great 
difficulty, supporting himself on a 
stick. Though so feeble and helpless 
from age, there was no daughter or 
grandpchild, or servant to aid his tot- 
tering steps, and minister to his infir- 
mities ; and there he sat, looking cheer- 
ful ami contented, with a benerolent 
and plaoid expression in his wrinkled 
face that reminded me of the portrait 
of Pius VII. we had just seen in the 
palace. A boy came up with news- 
papers, and the old gentleman bought 
ic. He opened it, and laying it 
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across his knees, proceeded, with 
trembling hands, to take out his spec- 
tacles. While he was lifting them to 
bis lace, the newspaper slipped and 
■name fluttering to the ground, a few 
paces from the bench. I stepped for- 
ward to pick it up in time to save the 
old man the painful effort of raising 
his stiffened frame and stooping for it 
himself. He was as much obliged for 
this little common-place attention— 
which any one at his ago might expect 
as a matter of course from a young 
person standing by — as if it had been 
some great service. What a contrast 
between the kind smile with which he 
turned to thank me— the touching ex- 
pression of his grateful patient face, 
as he sat there encompassed with in- 
firmities — what a contrast between 
them and the peevish discontent of the 
exacting fine lady 1 

A group of pretty children, of vari- 
ous ages, all very like each other, and 
all in very high spirits, were there 
under the care of an anxious-looking 
governess and buxom little nursery- 
maid. Two young men were walking 
up and down before the waiting-room ; 
we did not see their faces at first ; 
but the unmistakable gait and air, 
and the peculiar tone which moustaches 
give the voice, made us pronounce 
them to be cavalry officers. The guess 
was right; and wfleu they turned 
round, an acquaintance was recognised 
in one of them. 

But now a column of smoke ap- 
peared on the horizon, and in another 
moment the panting engine was in 


sight. Our idle speculations on our 
neighbours were cut short; all was 
hurry and confusion. The governess 
and nursery-maid had something to do 
to keep their lively charge out of 
harm's way, and get them safe into 
their plaoes. The dragoons threw 
away their cigars. A stout porter 
helped the old gentleman into his seat, 
and in the snme carriage I saw the 
young bride tenderly bestowed inher's 
by her husband, who took his place 
opposite, looking very happy. We did 
not see the hypochondriac lady again, 
but in going to our carriage 1 caught 
a glimpse of her handsome husband, 
and the sister or companion, which- 
ever she was. They were busily en- 
gaged with the embroidered pillow, 
cushions, and cloaks— (hetw I coveted 
one of the former for my feeble old 
friend !)— and 1 pictured to myself the 
zeal and care with which they were 
arranging all these comforts about 
their owner. The self-forgetting com- 
panion, who apparently could not And 
room with the lady and gentleman 
was so occupied with these attentions, 
that she was near being left behind. 
The train was almost on the point of 
starting, when we saw her hurried past 
us by some of the railway people, look- 
ing very pale and flurried. She was 
pushed into her scat, and the door 
slapped. The bell rang, the engine 
shrieked, and in another moment we 
were on our rapid way to London, 
with Windsor Castle far behind. 

M. F. D. 
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MEMOIBS OF THE REIGN OF GEOBGE THE THIRD.* 


^Although there have been periods in 
our history more charged with great 
and stupendous events — pregnant with 
more momentous fortune to the fate 
of nations — there is none which, in all 
that regards the confirmation of our 
existing political condition, and that 
constitution which we enjoy, can vie 
with the early years cl the reign of 
George the Third. 

No monarch ever ascended the 
Throne undeiemore brilliant auspices. 
It had bean many years since a Sove- 
reign of England, attracted towards 
himself the love and affection of the 
people. The Hanoverian succession 
had been, until his time, singularly un- 
fortunate in that respect. His grand- 
father and great grandfather were 
intensely national in all their feelings 
and habits ; made no scruple of avow- 
ing their German predilections on 
every occasion ; and, even independent 
of these traits, so little conducive to 
popularity, were in themselves totally 
devoid of all the graces and attractions 
which win favour with the multitude, 
while they were deficient in those here- 
ditary rights, which ore frequently 
alone sufficient to atone for personal 
deficiencies. 


George the Third, more fortunate 
than either of his immediate predeces- 
sors, was “ born and educated in this 
country," and, as hiB first speech to 
Parliament declared, “ gloried in the 
name of Briton." His tastes, his 
habits, his very failings, were of home- 
growth. No longer, then, had a 
proud nation to endure the self-re- 
proach of being ruled by one who 
scarcely spoke its language — who 
avowed how much morff he regarded 
his Electorate, than the proudest 
Throne of Europe— and hesitated not 
to declare that, while he endured the 
Sovereignty of Great Britain, all his 
affections and attachments were for his 
German possessions. 

It is not wonderful, then, if George 
the Third’s advent was an event of 
unmixed pleasure to the nation. — 
Young — pleasing, both in address and 
appearance — and eminently English in 
look, he possessed many traits which, 
without fiuttery, were praiseworthy, 
and, in a Prince, were gifts of a high 
order. 

The two great parties in the State 
united in their satisfaction on this oc- 
casion. f The Tories were well con- 
tent to revert to the ancient faith of 


* Memoirs of the Reign of George the Third. By Horace Walpole, youngest son 
of Sir Robert Walpole, Earl of Orford. Now first published from the Original 
MSS. Edited, with notes, by Sir Denis Le Merchant, Bart. London ; Richard 
Bentley, New Burlington-street. 1845. 

t In a note to Lord Mahon's History, will be found the following admirable sum- 
mary of the views of those two great parties, who would seem so completely to 
havo exchanged opinions within the last century : — •• First, as to the Tories. The 
Tories of Queen Anne’B reign pursued a most unceasing opposition to a just and glo- 
rious war against France ; they treated the great General of the age as their peculiar 
adversary ; to our recent enemies, the French, their policy was supple and crouch- 
ing ; they had an indifference or even an aversion to our old allies, the Dutch ; 
they had a political leaning towards the Roman Catholics at home ; they were sup- 
ported by the Roman Catholics in their elections ; they preferred triennial to" sep- 
tennial Parliaments; they attempted to abolish the protecting duties, and restrictions 
on commerce ; they wished to favour our trade with France, at the expense of our 
rade with Portugal ; they were supported by a faction, whose cry was * Repeal of 
the Union,' in a sister country. To serve a temporary purpose, they had recourse 
in the House of Lords, for tho first time in our annals, to a large and overwhelm- 
ing creation of Peers. Like tho Whigs in 1831, they took the moment of highest 
popular panic and excitement to dissolve the House of Commons, hoping to avail 
themselves of a short-lived cry for the purpose of permanent delusion ; and 
"both,’ remarks "The Quarterly Review,’ No. GXIV., page 335, "both, ce- 
mented an with a subordinate party (the one with the Jacobins, the other 
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King-worship, which# in default of on 
idol# had fallen into disuse ; the 
Whigs# who had long maintained the 
new dynasty at every cost and sacrifice# 
as the assertion of a great principle# 
were pleased to see at the head of the 
country, one, who personally was as 
attractive as the principles he main- 
tained were just Loyalty# too# was a 
new sentiment in England. People 
revelled in its exercises as in that of a 
newly-discovered pleasure. There was 
every assistance lent to foster the feel- 
ing; anecdotes# which reflected cre- 
ditably on the youthful Sovereign were 
rife $ every trivial circumstance# which 
could be construed into an act of be- 
oomingness amiability# related ; 
and# in fact# the accession represented 
in colours so attractive# that# with all 
the light subsequent events and dis- 
closures have thrown over that reign# 
the early prestiges remain even to our 
day# and make the unmasking of its 
faults and errors seem almost a deed 
of heresy. 

The volumes before us conduce# in 
no little degree# to this end. The 
character of men# now historical— 
their acts# their motives— canvassed 
by the shrewd intelligence of a con- 
temporary — have, indeed# a meaning 
which# in many cases# is more calcu- 
lated to clear up the mysteries of 
political intrigue# than ovate the actors 
in our esteem. Not that we would, by 
any means# accept Walpole as either 
a safe or an unerring testimony- 
very far from it ; his own character# 
ana his party leanings# forbid the as- 
sumption ; but# that his impressions 
will often be found to tally so ac- 
curately with the current of events, that 
we may receive as truthful many of 
those inferences# which# without the aid 
of his intervention had been difficult to 
arrive at. 

The young King was represented as 
possessing energy# determination# a 
strong will# and a capacity which# if 


not brilliant# was at least business- 
like. Walpole admits these charac- 
teristics# and “something more." 

“ The flrst moment of the new reign 
afforded a symptom of tho Prince's cha- 
racter ; of that cool dissimulation in 
which ho had been so well initiated by 
his mother, and which comprehended 
almost the whole of what she had taught 
him. Princess Amalie, as Boon as sho 
was certain of her fathor's death, sent 
an account of it to the Prince of Wales ; 
but he had already been apprisod of it. 
He was riding, ana received a note from 
a German valet-de-chambrc, attendant 
on the late King, with a private mark 
agreed upon between them, which cer- 
tified him of the event. Without sur- 
prise or emotion, withdkt dropping a 
word that indicated what had happened, 
he said his horse was lame, and turned 
back to Kew. At dismounting, he said 
to the groom, * I have said this horse is 
lame; I forbid you to say the con- 
trary.' '• 

The new reign opened under the 
joint tutelage of the Princess-Dowager 
and her avowed lover. Lord Bute. 
This nobleman# scarcely known to the 
country where he was bo soon to play 
a prominent part# had passed the 

S 'eater part of his life in retirement# 
om whence he emerged to occupy a 
post in the household of Prince Fre- 
deric# who first noticed him for the 
admirable representation he gave of 
Lothario in the Fair Penitent. 

His appearance and air were much 
in his favour ; and# without possessing 
a very extended capacity# or any gifts 
of a high order# he was ar singularly 
fascinating companion# and eminently 
endowed with eocial talents. The 
retiring habits of tho young Prince, 
his “dislike to new faces#" as Bubb 
Doddington foretold# would soon cora- 

C the attachment he always felt for 
Bute, and ripen it into actual 
friendship. Nor was it with inuch 
surprise that Pitt# on waiting on the 


with the Radicals), by whose aid they effected measures, to which they were them- 
selves inadequate. 

“ Tho Whigs of Queen Anne's time, on tho other hand, supported that splendid 
war, which led to such victories as RamillicB and Blenheim. They had for a 
leader the great man who gained those victories ; they advocated the old principles 
of trade, the long duration of Parliaments ; they took their stand on the revolution 
of 1688 ; they raised the cry of * No popery they inveighed against subserviency 
to France, the desertion of our old allies, the outrage wrought upon the Peers# 
the deceptions practised on the Sovereign# and tho other measures of the Tory ad- 
ministration." 
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new King with a copy of the ad drew 
to be pronounced before the Privy 
Council, heard that “ that had been 
already thought of and provided"-— an 
intimation of which the great Minister 
was not slow in calculating all the 
results. 

It could not be supposed that either 
were very judicious advisers. The Prin- 
cess, a foreigner, utterly ignorant of 
English feeling and opinion ; the Groom 
of the Stole, a dilittanti nobleman, 
who had never been trained to affairs, 
and had merely that kind of capacity 
which his former master, Prince Fre- 
deric, sa'd, “ would *tnake a capital 
envoy at some small German court, 
where there was nothing to do." 

The “ ^practicability" of the 
House of Commons, as it was termed — 
or, in other words, the necessity of 
governing the country through that 
body, by a profuse system of corrup- 
tion — was the first difficulty of the 
new reign. Former statesmen had 
been actively employed in strengthen- 
ing the House against the prerogatives 
of theThrone, and now came the fruits 
of an over-actod zeal, in the vices de- 
veloped by rapid prosperity. 

The Commons was nearly unac- 
countable to the constituency ; the 
sale of seats was notorious ; the in- 
fluence of a few leading individuals 
decided each election; and while the 
Ministry were liable to be arraigned 
before the house, that body was itself 
irresponsible. No publicity had been 
given to debates in Parliament ; each 
man spoke and voted as bo liked — his 
conduct could never be questioned 
without doors, where none could lay 
any thing to his charge. 

To proclaim the sentiments of Par- 
liament, to make known the opinions 
of individuals, would have at once 
established the nation at large as the 
tribunal of public opinion, and insti- 
tuted a responsibility from which none 
could shelter themselves. This policy, 
accompanied by a searching Inquiry 
into the nature and efficiency of the 
returning bodies, would speedily baife 
afforded the remedy for the evil ; but 
it was a task little in unison with the 
sentiments of those who now influenced 
the Monarch. To fall back upon the 
prerogative of the Throne seemed! a 
shorter and an easier method, by which 
the King was to coerce the Parliament; 
forgetting the while, that, by the very 


constitution of the realm, that body 
only could sanction the acts by which 
its own thraldom could be effected— 
that the Sovereign, unsupported by it, 
could neither maintain a fleet, a house- 
hold, or a regiment— impose a tax, or 
accredit an ambassador. And how 
was any Sovereign, however personally 
popular, however pure his sentiments 
and upright his opinions, to win bade 
the erring honesty of a body corrupt 
from long habit, as well as inclination? 
This was the new theory of the open- 
ing reign ; and, although larger op- 
portunities of political experience may 
enable men now to ridicule its Uto- 
pianism, it found many at the time to 
favour and ajpplaud it. 

The adoption of Lord Bute's address 
by the King, in preference to one pre- 
pared by the Minister, was the first 
declaration of this new "taetique." The 
second was, the dismissal of Lord 
Holderness, to make way for Bute— 
the King declaring he had two secre- 
taries — “ one, (Pitt,) who would do 
nothing; and the other, (Lord Hol- 
derness,) who could do nothing and 
“ that he would have one, who both 
could, and would." “ Subduing Eu- 
rope was reckoned nothing, as the 
service was ungracious," is the astute 
remark of Walpole on this speech. 

Lord Bute's precipitancy in thus 
thrusting himself into the foreground, 
already occupied by a better figure, is 
commented on by our author, in a 
very characteristic strain 

“ Nothing could be more injudicious 
than this step taken by the favourite. 
The conduct no ought to have pursued, 
was obvious ; which was, lying quiet, 
till some, or all of a few events, most 
probable to happen, should have paved 
the way to his taking the reins. New- 
castle was old, Mr. Pitt very infirm. 
Their deaths, or at least a rupture be- 
tween them, would have delivered him 
from them; at least have constituted 
him umpire between them. Any sinister 
event or the war might have demolished 
Mr. Pitt’s popularity. Prudence, at 
least, should have dictatedSto Lord Bute 
to await the conclusion of the peace, 
which, however good, would have given 
a shock to Mr. Pitt's credit, from the 
impossibility of contenting all mankind. 
But the favourite was as impatient to 
have the honour of making that peace, 
as if he had intended to make it an 
honourable one. His thrusting himself 
into the administration at the moment he 
did, was so preposterous, that most men 
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thought him betrayed into it by mali- 
cious advice. The Duke of Bedford, to 
pay his court, and from desire of peace, 
certainly counselled it : but Newcastle, 

' and Hardwicke too, were generally be- 
lieved to have infused the same advice, 
with a view to his destruction ; for while 
only Groom of the Stole, Lord Bute 
stood in no responsible place. This was 
the more likely, as what emoluments 
they obtained for their friends in the 
new shuffling of the cards, by no means 
compensated for the credit they lost by 
the appearance of this new star in the 
horizon of power.*’ 

Bat, however presumptuous Bute*s 
ambition, there was disunion and dis- 
sension in the ranks of the Ministry. 
The triumphsof our armies were now 
contrasted with the drain on the re- 
sources of the State. The great suc- 
cesses abroad were accompanied by 
an overwhelming debt. Pitt’s own 
brother-in-law, George Grenville, was 
the loudest in inveighing against the 
profuse extravagance of our subsidies, 
and the reckless expenditure by which 
victory was bought ; and a large party 
of the nation were disposed to side 
with the doctrines of economy. The 
great question on which Pitt's whole 
policy was founded— the war with 
France — was at length confided to the 
negoci&tion of Mr. Stanley, on the 
English side — and M. Bussy, on the 
French. * 

“ While the attention of mankind 
hung on the negotiation, tho Ring's ( 
messengers were suddenly Bent forth to 
all Privy Counsellers to meet at one 
o’clock, at St, James's, -July 8th, on ur- 
gent and important business. The bu- 
siness itself was au absolute secret. 
Every body concluded that so solemn 
and unusual a summons of the Council 
was to give fuller sanction to peace. 
How great was the general surprise 
when they heard his Majesty had con- 
vened this assembly to notify his in- 
tended marriage with the Princess of 
Mecklenbcrg Strcflitz ! A resolution 
taken and conducted with so much mys- 
tery, that tiA that hour perhaps not six 
men iigf England knew such a Princess 
existed. 

“It has been mentioned with what 


aversion the Princess Dowager had op- 
posed a marriage, projected oy the late 
Ring, between nis heir apparent and 
a very accomplished Princess of Brun- 
swick. A wife for her son, not chosen 
by herself, nor obliged to her, by no 
means suited the views of the Princess. 
Could she have chained up his body, as 
she fettered Mb mind, it is probable she 
would have preferred his remaining 
single. A mistress would have been 
more tremendous than a wife. The 
next brother, the Duke of York, was not 
equally tractable, had expressed little 
reverence for his mother, and much an- 
tipathy to her favourite. If the King 
should die and Jeave even an infant, a 
minority did not deprive the Princess of 
all prospect of protracting her rule. 

“ But there had happened circum- 
stance still more pressing, more alarm- 
ing. The Ring was fallen fn love with 
Lady Sarah Lenox, sister of the Duke of 
Richmond — a very young lady, of the 
most blooming beauty, and shining with 
all the graces of unaffected, but anima- 
ted nature. What concurred to make 
her formidable to the mother and fa- 
vourite, was, her being under the tutor- 
age of Mr. Fox, her eldest sister’s* 
husband ; and in truth she and her fa- 
mily spared no assiduity to fix tho young 
monarch's heart. And though Fox 
would probably not have boon scrupu- 
lous or delicate on the terms of cement- 
ing that union, the King's overtures 
were so encouraging, that Fox's views 
extended even to placing the young lady 
on tho throne. Early in the winter, 
the King told Lady Susan Strangways,f 
Mr. Fox's niece, and the confidant of 
Lady Saruh, that ho hoped she (Lady 
Susan) would not go out of town soon. 
She said, sho should. * But,' replied 
the Ring, 'you will return ia summer, 
for the coronation?' Lady Susan an- 
swered, 1 1 do not know ; I hope so.’ 
'But,* said the King again, * they talk 
of a wedding. Thero have been many 
proposals ; but I think an English match 
would do better than a foreign one. 
Pray, tell Lady Sarah Lenox I say so.' 
The next timo Lady Sarah went to 
Court (and her family took care that ( 
should not be seldom) the King said, 

' he hoped Lady Susan had told her his 
last conversation.' 

" The junto was not blind to these 
whispers and dialogues. Lady Bute 
was instructed to endeavour to place 


. *Lady Caroline Lenox, eldest daughter of Charles second Duke of Richmond, 
Miwifld to Henry Fox, Paymaster of the Forces. 

t Eldest daughter of Stephen Fox, Earl of Ilchester, by the sole daughter and 
Mr. 
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herself in the circle, and prevent them. 
And the Princess Augusta marked her 
observation of what was going forward 
to Lady Sa**ah herself, laughing in her 
face, and trying to affront her. But 
Fox was not to bo so rebuffed. Though 
he went himself to bathe m the sea (pos- 
sibly to disguise his intrigues,) he loft 
Lady Sarah at Holland House,* where 
she appeared every morning in a field 
close to the great road (where the King 
passed on horseback) in a fancied habit, 
making hay. 

“ Such mutual propensity fixed the 
resolution of the Princess. One Colonel 
Graeme was despatched in the most 
private manner as a traveller, and ves- 
ted with no character, to visit various 
little Protestant Courts, and make re- 
port-of the qualifications of the several 
unmarried Princesses. Beauty, and 
still less, talents, were not, it is likely, 
the first object of liis instructions. On 
the testimony of this man, the golden 
apple was given to the Princess of 
Mecklenbcrg ; and the marriage pre- 
cipitately concluded. The ambassador 
was too remarkable not to be farther 
mentioned. This Graeme, then, was a 
notorious Jacobite, and had been en- 
gaged in the late rebellion. On a visit 
he made to Scotland, his native country, 
after this embassy, David Hume, the 
historian, said to him, 1 Colonel Graeme, 
I congratulate you on having exchanged 
the dangerous employment of making 
Kings, for the more lucrative province 
of making Queens.’ 

“ So complete was the King’s defer- 
ence to the will of his mother, that he 
blindly accepted the bride sho had cho- 
sen for him ; though, to the very day of 
the Council, he carried on his courtship 
to Lady Sarah ; and she did not doubt 
of receiving the crown from him, till 
she heard the public declaration of its 
being designed for another. Yet, in 
confirmation of the trust he had reposed 
in Lady Susan Strangways, himself 
appointed Lady Sarah to be one of the 
bridemaids to tbe Queen. Yet Lord 
Bute’s friends affected to give another 
turn to the story ; and insisted that 
the King had never thought of Lady 
Sarah but for his mistress. All, they 
affirmed, he had said to Lady Susan 
was, to bid her ask Lady Sarah if she 
should like a place in the family of the 
new Queen ; that she had accepted it ; 
and that the King had deBtinoa her to 
be Mistress of tne Bobos. Her sur- 
prise and disappointment, however, were 


too strongly marked to make this legend 
credible. Lady Susan adhered to the 
truth of what Bhe reported, in various 
examinations by her father and unde. 
And the resentment Lady Sarah ex- 
pressed, and which caused, as the Court 
said, her not being placed about the 
new Queen, was proof enough on which 
side the truth lay. The junto per- 
suaded the King that Bhe was a cad 
voung woman; but if she was, what 
hindered her becoming his mistrals? 
Was it criminal to propose being his 
wife rather than his mistress? And 
what became of the king’s boasted 
piety, if he intended to place his mis- 
tress about his wife? Some coquet 
attempts, which Lady Sarah afterwards 
made to recover his notice, and her 
stooping to bear tho Queen’s train as 
bridemaid, did licr more prejudice than 
all that was invented against her. 
Pique and extreme youth might excuse 
both ; and her soon after preferring a 
clergyman's son to several great matches 
gave evidence that ambition was not a 
rooted passion in her. 

“ In my opinion the King had thoughts 
of her as a wife ; but wanted resolu- 
tion to oppose his mother and Lord 
BuLe. Fortunately, no doubt, in this 
instance, for the daughter of a subject, 
and the sister-in-law of so ambitious 
and exceptionable a man as Fox, 
would probably have been productive of 
most serious consequences. To avoid 
returning to this topic, I will only re- 
member, that during the wedding ser- 
vice, on mention of Abraham and 
Sarah, the King could not conceal his 
confusion. Ana tbe day following, when 
every body was presented to the Queen, 
Lord Westmoreland, oldanddimsightod, 
seeing Lady Sarah in the rich habit 
of bridemaid, mistook her for Queen, 
and was going to kneel and kiss her 
hand.” 

The negoeiations for a peace con- 
tinued, haughtily, however, on the part 
of France, who received every sign of 
concession from England ob indicating 
a desire for amicable relations at any 
price. The draught.of our alternative 
was drawn up by Pitt’s hand— -and, 
although opposed by a atpong party in 
the Cabinet, he succeeded in carrying 
it through — tauntingly telling George 
Grenville, who sooke of having some 
communication from Bussy — “ Nor 
you, nor any of you, shall treat with 


* Holland House, beyond Kensington, the seat of the Earls of Warwick and 
Holland; now of .Henry Fox, Lord Holland, 
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Buuy > nobody shall, bat myself."* 
The Duke of Bedford, on this, re- 
marked, « that he was called to council, 
and that if he was not at liberty to 
deliberate, he would come there no 
more 5” and so saying, retired. Lord 
Bute, however, who well knew the 
temper of the public mind at the time, 
and feared to incur the unpopularity 
of opposing Pitt’s policy, sided with 
him— observing, that he felt the King’s 
honour was concerned, in adhering to 
the terms proposed and determined on. 
Having carried his point, the proud 
Premier, at a subsequent period, mo- 
derated somewhat of his haughtiness ; 
and the council — at which, notwith- 
standing his declaration, the Duke of 
Bedford was present — ratified the act 
by an unanimous decision. 

On the 7 th of September, the new 
Queen landed at Harwich — 

“ She had been educated in that strict 
course of piety, which, in Germany, 
reaches to superstition ; a habit in which 
she was encouraged to such a degree, 
that when the King visited his mother, 
which be soon, at the desire of the 
Princess, began to do, without the 
Queen, Bho was afraid of staying alone, 
and retired to her two German women — 
her English ladies not being suffered to 
keep her company. Yet this weakness 
seemed solely the result of a bad educa- 
tion. Her temper appeared to be lively, 
and her understanding sensible and 
quick. Great good nature, set off by 
much grace in her manner, recommended 
all she said. Her person was small, and 
very lean, but well mode. Her face* 

S ale and homely, her nose something 
at, her mouth very large. Her hair 
was of a fino brown, and her counte- 
nance pleasing. 

“ When first she saw the palace, she 
trembled. The Duchess of Hamilton 
smiled. Tho Queen said, * You may 
laugh; you havo been married twice; 
but it is no joke to me.’ The King 
received her in tho garden of 8t. 
James's; bIio would have kuceled, but 


he raised and embraced her, and led her 
to the Princess, where they and Lady 
Augusta dined together. Between nine 
and ten at night they went to chapel 
The Duke tor Cumberland gave her 
away ; and after the ceremony they ap- 
peared for a few minutes in tho drawing- 
room, and then went to supper. She 
played and sung, for music was her 
passion ; but she loved other amusements 
too, and had been accustomed to them; 
bat excepting her music, all the rest 
were retrenched ; nor was she ever suf- 
fered to play at cards,* which she loved. 
While she was dressing, she was told 
the King liked some particular manner 
of dress. She said, ‘ let him dress him- 
self ; I shall dress as I please.’ They 
told her he liked early hours ; she re- 

f )liod, she did not, and ‘ qu'elle no vou- 
ait pas ae coucher a veches ponies.’ A 
few weeks taught her how Kttle power 
she had acquired with a crown. The 
affection she conceived for the King 
softened the rigour of her captivity. 
Yet now and then a sigh stole out, and 
now and then she attempted, though in 
vain, to enlarge her restraint. What 
must have penetrated deeper, was, that 
policy did not seem to be the sole motive 
of tho mortifications she endured. At 
times, there entered a little wantonness 
of power into the Princess’s treatment 
of her. The King made her frequent 
presents of magnificent jewels ; and as 
if diamonds were empire, she was never 
allowed to appear m public without 
them. The first time she received the 
sacrament, she begged not to wear 
them, one pious command of her mother 
having been, not to use jewels at her 
first communion. The King indulged 
her ; but Lady Augusta carrying this 
tale to her mother, the Princess obliged 
the King to insist on the jewels, and 
the poor young Queen’s tears and terrors 
could not dispense with her obedience.” 

The following anecdote of the co- 
ronation is amusing . 

“ As Lord Steward, Lord Talbot 
composed part of that ridiculous pa- 
geant at the coronation, the entry of the , 


* In a letter written by Mr. Stanley, the negociator then at Paris, to Mr. Pitt 
he sa^s — “ The Duke de Choiaeul told me of the awe with which M. de Bossy 
was struck by you, and said he was not surprised at it, " car le pauvre diabfe 
tremblait de peur en partant.* So much frightened was he, that he wrote for a 
passport to return ; the Duke showed me the request in his own hand. Most of the 
despatch wherein it was contained, was in cipher. The Duke was at Marly with 
tho JLhigt when lie received it, and his secretary was absent, therefore he could not 
read the remainder. 

TOie reflection upon it was — 11 Apparement, sire, qu'il a deplu Monsieur ft Pitt ; 
mwa ftrit fcputer par les fenfitres.” 

- f did some years afterwards with the King, but quite in private. 
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Champion. So fond was Lord Talbot 
of his share in this mummery, that he 
rehearsed his part on his stood in West- 
minster-half, and carried his new Bishop 
of London to bo witness of bis feats. 
The Duke of York calling Hayter, who 
was lame, up to the haut pas, which he 
ascended with difficulty, the bishop said, 

* Yon see, sir, how hard it is for me to 
get a step.' When the day came. Lord 
Talbot piqned himself on not turning 
his back to the King, And produced a 
strange hubbub of laughter by trying to 
force nis horse to retire backwards out 
of the hail. With the City, with the 
Knights of the Bath, and the Barons of 
the Cinque Ports, Lori Talbot had 
various squabbles, by retrenching their 
tables at the coronation. Beckford told 
him it was hawl if the citizens should 
have no dinner, when they were to give 
the King one, which would cost them 
ten thousand pounds.'* 

But, while these events were hap- 
pening, a new and very formidable 
danger was already in preparation 
against England. Charles the Third, 
of Spain, a vain and indolent prince, 
flattered into notions of his own vast 
importance, and still rankling under 
the insult inflicted on him some twenty 
years before — when an English captain* 
had placed a watch on his table, and 
told him, that if he did not sign a 
treaty of neutrality, with regard to 
Austria, within half-an-hour, a bom- 
bardment would open. This was an 
injury not to be forgiven — and he now 
willingly threw himself into the cause 
of France. A Bourbon himself, he 
sympathized strongly in the sufferings 
of his house— besides, he was a Spa- 
niard, and saw Gibraltar in the posses- 
sion of his enemy. Such were the 
causes which led to the formation of 
that alliance, long known as the Family 
Compact. 

Pitt was not long in learning the 
existence of this treaty, and with his 
, wonted energy,* determined to deolare 
war, before Spain had herself done 
so— -for she waited the return of her 
American fleet. Pitt’s advice was 
rejected— his information, though pre- 
cise and positive, denied; and not- 
withstanding that truth. Wall, an Irish- 
man, who had attained the office of 
First Minister in Spain, proudly dis- 
dained to afford our ambassador any 


explanation of the new armaments 
then preparing— the English Cabinet 
decreed that no danger existed in this 
quarter, and headed by Lord Bute* 
opposed the project. 

Pitt, at once, indignantly declared 
he would not remain in a situation, 
where he was responsible for counsels 
he could not direct— and jnignsi. 
One only of his colleagues agreed with 
him, and shared his retirement— his 
brother-in-law, Earl Temple. 

National honour was the great ques- 
tion at issue on Pitt's resignation, and 
when the tidings reached the nation at 
large, his popularity knew no bounds. 

“ The nation was thunderstruck, 
alarmed, and indignant. The City of 
London proposed to address the King, 
to know why Mr. Pitt was dismissed? 
but it being replied, that the King 
would tell them he bad not dismissed 
Mr. Pitt, but had wished him to con- 
tinue in employment, the motion drop- 
ped. Some proposed a general mourn- 
ing ; others, more reasonable, to thank 
Mr. Pitt for his services ; but this too 
was damped ; for the favourite’s agents 
were not idle, and insinuated that Mr. 
Pitt had acted with mischievous views ; 
for they who were incapable of great 
views, were excellent in undermining. 
The King was advised to heap rewards 
on his late minister. The Princess 
pressed it eagerly. A peerage, a vast 
pension, tho government of Canada, 
(as a mark that it was not to be restored 
at the peace,) were offered to him. He 
had the frailty to accept a peerage for 
%is wife, and a pension of three thousand 
a-year for three lives 1” 

Few men ever combined mental and 
personal gifts of such rare excellence 
as “ the Great Commoner.” In figure, 
features, voice, look, manner, and 
gesture, he was strikingly graceful 
and commanding. If his lowest whis- 
per fell with a dreadful distinctness 
upon the ear of him its sarcasm was 
destined for, so hib louder tones 
swelled through every avenue and cor- 
ridor of the House like die peals of 
an organ. 

Over-cultivation might have lent to 
these endowments an appearance of 
theatrical or affected precision ; but 
there was a power in the unity of their 
action which none could resist ; and 


* Commodore Bryant. 
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bis very glance, a mere monosyllable 
from his lips, has disconcerted many 
a hostile speaker, and made more than 
one among his adversaries sit down 
abashed and confused. 

Pitt was no speaker of Bet speeches. 
His greatest triumphs were on those 
occasions when he rose without pre- 
meditation, when some misrepresenta- 
tion by an opponent, some detached 
expression, or some accidental avowal 
of principles not usually confessed, 
gave him the text of his oration, 
then he was . great indeed. His en- 
thusiasm was a flame which enveloped 
all within its reach ; and there was, in 
the fervid feeling of his words, an 
ardour of sincerity and a directness of 
purpose which carried conviction to 
many, who were incapable of following 
the argumentative train of his thoughts. 
Nor was this ardour confined to those 
who listened to the burning eloquence 
of his tongue. It animated each arm 
of the service — it followed the Boldier 
to the plains of Abraham, and stimu- 
lated the sailor to conquest on the 
shores of France. 

The haughty tone,- which was less a 
manner assumed for* the time, or an 
arrogance impressed by lofty station, 
than a natural trait in Pitt’s character, 
was not alone extended to his equals 
and inferiors, as we may see in a letter 
written by Mr. Stanley, while the ne- 
gotiations were yet pending— probably 
a caution was never conveyed in more 
characteristic fashion, than in the short 
note of the diplomatist. f 

" Yon will allow me, sir, with exulta- 
tion to fee 1 and applaud the truly Bri- 
tish spirit that reigns throughout your 
State papers. It would be very indecent 
in me to presume to offer you my advice, 
but it is my duty to inform you of the 
impressions which every step carries 
with it in this country. 

“ The French are to be treated with 
great fairness and dignity; but now 
that his majesty’s honour has been nobly 
asserted, and these most improper in- 
trusions inti* his affairs arc so fully re- 
pellecfl I submit to you whether it may 
not be expedient to soften that asperity 
which might before be necessary. 

.. “My reason for this intimation is, 
that tbeKingof France has been grieved, 
not to say personally offended, at some 
'particular expressions, and has said 
with great warmth, that he was ready 
to resign provinces for the peace, but 
that he would not be deprived of his 


honour, and of the character of a man 
of truth and probity. 1 beg leave to 
remind you that the main spring from 
whence a desirable conclusion can bo 
expected is his majesty's private dispo- 
sition and temper of mind. # This parti- 
cular circumstance may, in some in- 
stances, perhaps, make it more prudent 
to defer your reflections upon the mo- 
rality and punctilios of transactions, till 
the issue is seen." 

It is true many of his truest frienda 
thought he would have best consulted 
his dignity by refusing to accept any 
pecuniary reward; but if ever any 
Minister came* clear-handed from of- 
fice, Pitt was the man. No second 
opinion existed of his virtues, his ta- 
lents, and his great fervices, even 
among that multitude to “whom the 
word pension implies purchase ; his 
liberality was unbounded, for money 
he had no care whatever, and when it 
came he scattered it with a childish 
profusion. That on his retirement he 
should have accepted a pension for 
those whose provision he lost sight of, 
in the greater interest that demanded 
his attention, is little reprehensible, 
and were it even more, the reproach 
might come with a better grace than 
from one, the descendant of a race of 
pensioners. The Court which, how- 
ever, had pressed his acceptance of 
the pension, offered him the Governor- 
Generalship of Canada, with non-re- 
Bidence, and even offered to bring a 
bill into Parliament, making the Go- 
vernor eligible to a seat in that assem- 
bly, as an act of personal favour — the 
preamble of the bill to sefc»forth the 
great and distinguished services of the 
Minister. This same Court, impatient 
to notify its triumph, and to enlist, if 
it might be, popular clamour against 
the pensioned Minister, published in 
the very next night’s "Gazette" his ac- 
ceptance of the boon — the first in- 
stance of such notification on record— 
and as it were to decry his councils, * 
and expose bis unfounded suspicions* 
added an article from Spain, setting 
forth the pacific intentions of that 
court. No effort was neglected by 
his enemies to expose the sacrifice 
of position, the acceptance of a favour 
implied. A former letter to his 
sister, iu which be expressed his re- 
gret that the name of Pitt — her own 
case — should be found on the pension 
list, was raked up, and became town 
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gossip; and his own explanation of 
his conduot, by which he assigned his 
resignation to the impossibility he felt 
of guiding the concerns of the State, 
was too arrogant not to increase the 
clamour. Notwithstanding these ad- 
verse circumstances, and the thousand 
appeals to mob-enthusiasm, when the 
King and the Royal family dined at 
Guildhall, the whole current of popu- 
lar acclamation was, not for the youth- 
ful Sovereign, but for the fallen Minis- 
ter. The common people clung to the 
wheels of his carriage, shook hands 
with the footmen, and even kissed the 
horses, while shouts of * No Bute, no 
pettiooat Government," were mingled 
with cries of " Pitt for ever.” Pitt’s 
conduct on the occasion was far from 
being laudafbry — " His joining himself 
to a pomp dedicated to* a Court, he had 
just quitted, was not decent," says our 
author ; but ho might have added the 
true explanation, that in this, as well 
as in some other more Berious errors, 
he was drawn by the mischievous in- 
fluence of his brother-in-law. Temple. 

The session of Parliament opened 
with an animated debate on the war. 
Pitt entering into a full exposure of 
all his views, and corroborating their 
justice by subsequent events. 

A new speaker was now to come 
before the public, and of him we shall 
give Walpole’s description 

“ My ear was struck with sounds I 
had little been accustomed to of late, 
virulent abuse on the last reign, and 
from a voice unknown to me. I turned 
and saw a face equally new ; a black, 
robust man, of a military figure, rather 
hard-favoured than not youn£, with a 
peculiar distortion on one side of his 
face, which it seems was owing to a bul- 
let lodged loosely in his cheek, and 
which gave a savage glare to one eye. 
What I less expected from his appear- 
ance, was very classic and eloquent dic- 
tion, and as determined boldness as if 
accustomed to harangue in that place. 
He told the House that in the late king’s 
reign we had been governed solely by 
Hanoverian measures and councils ; and 
though called to order, (in truth unpar- 
liamentarily,) he proceeded with the 
same vociferous spirit to censuro all 
ministers but Lord Bute ; and for Mr. 
Pitt, who was not present, he received 
the appellation of a profligate minister, 
who had thrust himself into power on 
the shoulders of the mob. The present 
king, said this new Court 'tribune, was 
so English, that he did not believe he 


had looked into the map- for Hanover ; 
and he commiserated the present mini- 
sters, who were labouring through the 
dregs of German coundla. 

“ The reader must imagine the aston- 
ishment occasioned by thu martial cen- 
sor. He was Colonel Baird, of Frenoh 
extraction, born at Dublin, and had 
served for some years in the war in 
America with reputation, prosecuting 
his studies with assiduity in the intervals 
of duty. With General Wolfe he had 
been intimately connected, both as an 
officer and penman; but had thought 
himself ill-UBed by Mr. Pitt, though 
the friends of the fatter, and Lord Bar- 
rington, lately Secretary at War, bore 
witness that Mr. Pitt had made It a 
point to serve him. In his younger 
years he had acted plays with so much ap- 
plause, that, it was said,* Garrick had 
offered him a thousand pounds a-year to 
come upon the stage. 

“ This man, therefore, had been se- 
lected by Lord Fitxmaurioe (become 
Earl of Shelburne by the death of his 
father) as a bravo to run down Mr. Pitt. 
Lord Shelburne held a little knot of 
young orators at his house ; but Barre 
soon overtopped them ; and Fox had 
pushed on the project of employing him 
to insult Pitt — to what extent was sur- 
mised by all the world. The conse- 
quences will appear in the next debate.’* 

Pitt’s appearance in the house the 
following night was the signal for 
Borre's rising, %i if anxious to show 
that he could hazard in his presence 
that acrimony he had vented on him 
while absent. His speech was, how- 
ever, a torrent of vulgar abuse, rather 
than an argumentative attack on the 
conduct of the Minister, he charged 
him with having, himself, "no confi- 
dence in the King, and was repeatedly 
called to order for these and other 
equally unwarrantable assertions. Pitt 
made no manner of reply— only turn- 
ing to Beckford, asked, in a loud 
whisper, “ How far the scalping In- 
dians cast their tomahawks?" 

Some censure Pitt fbr want of spirit 

in not replying to this assault but the 

consciousness of his own gre&t services, 
and the space he occupied before the 
world, made him feel such miserable 
personal altercations, a theme too low 
and inBignifioant for him to conde- 
scend to. 

Barre became abhorred as a bar- 
barian, and a savage — and Townsend’s 
Temark, on seeing some one hand him 
a biscuit* H Oh, you should feed him 
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do. fit ’tfoh^wa'xn' Index to the 
dwjpi*' 4I¥tt' Horn tm his ruffianly 
Safe mta, however, did not pro- 
dipt the Slog paying him the most 
WMurked attention the next time he 
appeared at Court— for Action had 
mreadj extended within the walla of 
the private apartments, and the Sove- 
reign himself had become a partisan. 

At last came the refusal from Spain 
to show the treaty she had entered 
into with France — the Family Com- 
pact— of which Pitt, by a masterpiece 
of aldll, had so long before obtained 
knowledge.* Mr. Adolphus, in his 
history, attributes the divulgence of 
the fact to Marshal Keith, in grati- 
tude to Pittvfor the reversal of his 
attainder. Tne Bute ministry could 
temporise no longer; Lord Bristol 
was recalled from Madrid, while Fu- 


entes, the Spanish ambassador, also 
took his departure, previously having 
communicated a note to the Foreign 
Minister, in which Pitt was arraigned 
by name — "an honour,” as Walpole 
observes, "almost unheard of." 


Bute's long-meditated scheme of 
becoming himself the chief Minuter, 
now presented an opportunity of being 
accomplished — and the Duke of New- 
castle, only a Minister in name, after 
many an ineffectual effort, to extort a 
wish from his colleagues, that he 
should retain office — at last resigned. 
Lord Bute had even the ill-natured 
arrogance to compliment his Grace on 
his retirement, when he replied with 


a spirit that marked his lasting ambi- 
tion—" Yes, my lord, I am an old 
man, but yesterday was my birthday, 
and 1 remembered that Cardinal 
Fleury began to be Prime Minister of 
France just at my age." 

Bute then stood alone and unsup- 
ported on the pinnacle of power. 
Among his colleagues were men of 
various and respectable capacities, but 
none who combined the readiness of a 
practised debater with that thorough 
Knowledge of the House, so essential 
to the successful conduct of any great 
measure of po]icy. There was, how- 
ever, such a man, though not in the 
Cabinet-Henry Fox, the friend and 
disciple of Walpole— * man more 
hated by the Tories than^ any other 
liring. He wa^possessed of talent of 
a very high order, undaunted personal 
courage, great address in affairs, and 
that fearlessness which wins success by 
already assuming it as certain. 

While Fox thus combined the qua- 
lities so essential to the position Lord 
Bute destined him to maintain, there 
were some great and almost insur- 
mountable obstacles to his co-operation. 
He was the close intimate and friend 
of the Duke of Cumberland — the vic- 
tor of Culloden — a man detested and 
execrated by the Scots, among whom 
all Bute’s friends lay. Again, he hod 
given deep offence to the Princess’s 
mother, by his avowed hope of marry- 
ing his beautiful Bbter-in-law, Lady 
Sarah Lennox, to the King — an insult 


* In the appendix to Lord Mahon’s last volume of his history is the following 
letter, detailing pretty accurately the first steps taken in this transaction. 

Consul Goldworthy writes to Mr. Pitt from Port St. Mary, on the 20th February, 

M Sir— I have just heard a piece of intelligence which I have for some time been 
endeavouring to find out, ana as the person who told it mo may, I believe, be de- 
pended on, I think, sir, 1 cannot give you too early advice of it. 

“ He tells me that the great preparations making throughout the kingdom ore 
doing with a design to take the town and garrison of Gibraltar if possible, by sur- 
prise ; and that all the ships of war, great and small, are getting ready at the 
C&rrrfca, wfch the utmost expedition ; for which reason they are working there night 
and day, Sundays and holidays not excepted. 

41 A camp of twenty thousand men, near St. Roque, is already pointed out s 
and the eaptain-general of this province, Don Juan de Villalba, under pretence of 
seeing the troops learn the Prussian exercise, is to have the command ofthem. 

41 All sorts of warlike stores are depositing at Couta, and other adjacent 
places to Gibraltar, aad six hundred beds were sent last week from Cadis to 
.^tadbras. 

i . i, The troops that are to come from Barcelona will arrive in small detachments, 
t6 avoid suspTolou, and for the same reason, every thing will be carried on with the 
greatest precaution,” 
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she could not be induced to forgive, 
and of which he was made to feel the 
displeasure, by being the only member 
of the Privy Council not summoned to 
the meeting, when the intended mar- 
riage of his Majesty with the Princess 
of Mecklenburg was announced. 

Few men were less popular than 
Fox. The bold front of defiance by 
which he met the disfavour of the 
world, increased the rancour against 
him ; while he, goaded into a reckless- 
ness very foreign to his real nature, 
resented the attacks upon him with al- 
most savage fury. 

Fox willingly accepted Bute's pro- 
posals — personal animosity against 
Pitt, with whoig he had long measured 
himself as a rival, animating his desire 
to take the Head of the fallen Minister. 

“ Lord Bute, on tlio resignation of the 
Duko of Newcastle, was immediately 
declared First Lord of the Treasury. 
George Grenville succeeded him as Se- 
cretary of State, and Sir Francis Dash- 
wood* was made his Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; a system that all the lustre 
of tho favourite’s power could not guard 
from being ridiculous, though to himself 
mankind bowed with obsequious devo- 
tion. Grenville was ignorant of foreign 
affairs, and though capable of out-talk- 
ing tho whole corps diplomatique, had 
no address, no manner, no insinuation, 
and had, least of all, the faculty of lis- 
tening. The favourite himself had 
never been in a single office of business, 
but for the few months that he had held 
the seals : of tho revenue he was in per- 
fect ignorance, knew nothing of figures, 
and was a stranger to those Magi to the 


East of Temple-Bar, who, though thfjr 
flock to a new star, expect to betalkri, 
to in a more iutelligble language thga 
that of inspiration. 'When a Lord 
Treasurer or a First Lord of the 
Treasury is not master of his own pro- 
vince, it suffices if the Chancellor ef 
Exchequer is a man of business, end 
capable of conducting the revenue, of 
planning supplies, and of executing the 
mechanic duties of that high post. But 
in the new dispensation it was difficult 
to say which was the worst suited to bis 
office, the minister or his substitute. 
While the former shrouded his ignorance 
from vulgar eyes, and dropped nut now 
and then from a eloud an oracular sen- 
tence : the deputy, with the familiarity 
and phrase of a fish-wife, introduced the 
humours of Wapping behind the veil of 
the Treasury, lie had af coarse, blunt 
manner of speaking, that, looking like 
honesty, inclined men to hold his com- 
mon sense in higher esteem than it de- 
served; but, having neither knowledge 
nor dignity, his style when he was to 
act as minister, appeared naked, vulgar, 
and irreverent to an assembly that ex- 
pects to bo informed, and that generally 
chooses to reprehend, not to bo repre- 
hended. When a statesman ventures 
to be familiar he must captivate his au- 
dience by uncommon graces, or win 
their good-will by a humane pleasantry 
that seems to flow from the heart, and \ 
to be tho effusion of universal benevo- 
lence. This was the secret as well as 
the character of Henry the Fourth of 
France : even th* semblance of it stood 
his grandson, onr Charles the Second, 
in signal stead, and veiled his unfeeling 
heart, and selfish and remorseless insen- 
sibility. 

“ Men were puzzled to guess at the 


* “ In his youth he travelled much, especially in Italy, and passed some time at 
Rome, where he w as long recollected from the following anecdote which made a 
great noise at the time. * It was on Good Friday, when each person who attends 
the service in tho Sistine chapel, as he enters, takes a small scourge from the atten- 
dant at the door. The chapel is dimly lighted, and there are three candles which 
are extinguished by the priest, one by one : at the patting out of the first, the 
penitents take off one part of their dress ; at the next, still more ; and, in the 
darkness which follows the extinguishing of the third candle, lay on their own 
shoulders with groans and lamentations. Sir Francis Dashwood, thinking this 
more stage effect, entered with the others, dressed in a large watchman's qpat; 
demurely took his scourge from tho priest, and advanced to the end of the chapel ; 
whore, on the darkness ensuing, he drew from beneath his coat an English horse- 
whip, and flagged right and left quite down the chapel, and made his escape, the 
congregation exclaiming, * II diavolo I il diavolo !' and thinking the Evil one was 
upon them with a vengeance ! Tho consequences of this frolic might have been 
serious to him, had he had not immediately fled the papal dominions.'— (Private In- 
formation.) His political life was by no means discreditable ; and in the unfortu- 
nate affair of Admiral Byng, he exhibited kindness of feeling not less than tact 
and decision, which Walpole has elsewhere handsomely noticed."-- M e moirs ii. 
p. 145. 
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nproper a 

of Bir Francis Dash wood. The ban- 
ner of religion was displayed at Court, 
and yet all the centunons were culled 
from the most profligate societies. Sir 
Francis had long been known by his 
singularities and some humour. In his 
cany vouth, accoutred like Charles the 
Twelfth, he had travelled to Russia in 
hopes of captivating the Csarina ; but 
neither the character nor dress of 
Charles were well imagined to catch a 
woman's heart. In Italy, Sir Francis 
had given into the most open profaneness, 
and at his return had assembled a so- 
ciety of Young Travellers, to which a 
taste for the arts and antiquity, or 
merely having travelled, wore the re- 
commendatory ingredients. Their pic- 
tures were drawn, ornamented with 
symbols and devices ; and the founder, 
habited in the order of St. Francis, and 
with a chalice in his hand, was repre- 
sented at his devotions before a statue 
of the Venus of Medicis, a stream of 
glory beamingonhim from behind her 
Tower hand. These pictures were long 
exhibited in their dub-room, at a tavern 
in Palace Yard ; but of later years St. 
Francis had instituted a more select or- 
der. He and some chosen friends had 
hired the ruins of Medenham Abbey, 
near Marlow, and refitted it in a con- 
ventual style. Thither at Btated sea- 
sons they adjourned; had each their 
cell, a proper habit, a monastic name, 
and a refectory in common— besides a 
chapel, the decorations of which may 
well be supposed to have contained tho 
quintessence of their mysteries, since it 
was impenetrable to any but the ini- 
tiated. Whatever their doctrines were, 
their practice was rigorously pagan:* 
Bacchus and Venus were the deities to 
whom they almost publicly sacrificed. 
Tho old Lord Melcomb was one of the 
brotherhood. Yet their follies would 
have oscaped the eye of the public, if 
Lord Bute, from thu seminary of piety 
and wisdom, had not selected a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. But politics 
hadnosooner infused themselves amongst 
those rosy anchorites, than dissensions 
were kindled, and tfalse brother arose, 
who div ulged thq arcana, and exposed 
the good Prior, in order to ridicule him 
as Mmister^f the Finances. But of this 
mor^ hereafter.” 


The first advances of the new co- 
alition were fkr from being successful. 

" Fox's first application for support, 
was made to the Duke of Cumberland. 
Thtt haughty and sensible Prince 
received him with scorn, reproached 
Mm warmly with landing himself to sup- 
port a tottering administration, and 


bitterly with his former declarations of 
having given up all ambitious views. 
The next trial made by Fox was on 
Lord Waldegrave, to whom he urged 
that his Lordship had so much ridicified 
the Princess ana Lord Bute, that they 
had more to complain of than he had ; 
and he endeavoured to enclose the Earl 
in his treaty with the Court, by asking 
him, if it should be proposed to call his 
Lordship to the Cabinet Council, whe- 
ther he should like it ? The Earl, who 
had been bred a courtier, who was of 
too gentle manners for opposition, and 
too shrowd not to see that the power of 
the Crown was predominant, desired 
time to consider, and went to Windsor 
to consult the Duke of Cumberland. 
His Royal Highness acknowledged tho 
attention with many thapks, but would 
givo no advice. The Earl, who wanted 
not to be told, that not advising him to 
make his court when he was disposed to 
it, was advising him against it, was not 
courtier enough to quit a Prince, his 
friend, for a Court that he himself 
despised and hated; and immediately 
wrote to Fox, to desire the proposal 
might not be made to him. The Duke 
of Devonshire was in like manner endea- 
voured to be softened by Fox, who 
wished to wear the credit of reconciling 
his own friends to the peace, and bring- 
ing their support to the administration. 
But here again he was foiled. The 
l)uko gave him a civil answer, assured 
him or his personal good wishes, but 
declined any connection with him as 
minister." 

Fox, however, was not to be daunted. 
Had the peace been at once proposed 
to Parliament, he well knew it would 
have been indignantly rejected. The 
very coalition between Kim self and 
Bute would have animated a powerful 
party against him. “Leaving the 
growlers to their ill-humour," he at- 
tacked the members of the House se- 
parately, opening a regular shop at 
the Pay Office for the purchase of 
votes, where even so low a sum as two 
hundred pounds was received as the* 
price of venality. Martin, Secretary 
of the Treasury, afterwards owned 
that twenty-five thousand pounds were 
paid away in one morning. Fox's 
theory was, that the Crown must pre- 
dominate wherever it will exert its in- 
fluence, and that a bold system of re- 
wards and punishments is the strong- 
hold of a government. 

“ The first fruit of these councils 

struck mankind with astonishment. The 
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Duke of Devonshire, who had kept him- 
self in the country, coming to town on 
the 28th of October, went to pay his 
duty to the King, and, as is customary 
with the great officers, went to the back- 
stairs, whence he sent the page in wait- 
ng to acquaint his Majesty with his at- 
tendance. 'Tell him, said the King 
angrily, ‘ I will not sec him.' The page, 
amazed, hesitated. The King ordered 
him to go and deliver those very words. 
If the page had been thunderstruck, 
it may be imagined what the Duke felt, 
lie had, however, the presence of mind 
to send in the page again, to ask what 
he should do with nis key v of Lord Cham- 
berlain. The reply was, ' Orders will 
be given for that* The Duke went 
homo with a hc^rt full of rage, and tore 
off his key, which, immediately after, he 
carried to Cord Egremont, the Secre- 
tary of State : and the next morning his 
brother Lord George Cavendish, and 
Lord Besborough, his brother-in-law, 
resigned their [daces. As the Court 
urged that the Duke's disgrace was 
owing to his refusal of atteudingCouncils, 
his Grace's friends pleadod that he had 
asked and obtained the King’s leavo not 
to attend them, as he seldom had at- 
tended them, even in tho late reign; 
and that, his summons having been made 
by a coinmis in Lord Egrnmont’s office, 
the Duke did not think that such a 
message interfered with his dispensation. 
Some said there hod been no intention 
to dismiss the Duke; attributing the 
affront to a suddon start of passion in 
the King, who, coming from Richmond 
that morning, had met the Dukes of De- 
vonshire and Newcastle together in a 
chariot, whence suspecting a cabal, he 
hod gone home in anger, and, at the 
moment the Duke arrived at St. James's, 
was writing to Lord Bute that now was 
the time ; words which proved at least 
that the Duke's disgrace had been medi- 
tated, and which, in truth, nobody 
doubted. Tho Princess had more than 
once termed him ironically the Prince of 
the Whigs ; and his Grace having dared 
to desert from Fox's banner, left no 
doubt of the latter having contributed to 
Irritate the prejudice already conceived. 
Nor could Fox wipe off the suspicion ; 
though, as soon as the affront was 
known, he had hurried to Devonshire 
House, and protested his utter ignorance 
of any such design. The Duke received 
him coolly, did not pretend to believo 
him ; ana his family never forgave it.' 1 

At length the day for the great 
contest arrived. The Ministers, now 
detested by the country, were assured - 
of a majority; and, reckoning on 
Pitt's absence, hoped for an equal as- 


cendancy in the debate. At a lata 
hour of the discussion, however, aloud' 
cheer was heard without, and Pitfc, 
borne on the arms of his attendants, 
was carried into the House. His 
voice, however, was faint, his strength 
almost exhausted, and he was com- 
pelled to deliver the greater part of 
his speech, seated, repeatedly support- 
ing himself by cordials during its de- 
livery. He did not wait forFox's re- 
ply. In the division, a large majority— i 
three hundred and nineteen to sixty- 
five — carried the ministerial measure, 
and the Prince's mother, in the exulta- 
tion of success, exclaimed, 11 Now is 
my son really King." 

The triumph of sithef Court or Mi- 
nistry was, however, short-lived. Fox 
was assailed within the House and 
without, with a rancour unparalleled, 
and demanded the Peerage as an escape 
from his untenable position. To the 
astonishment of the Parliament, and 
the nation also, Bute was announced 
to have resigned. Fox was elevated 
to the Peerage, and George Gren- 
ville became First Lord of the Trea- 
sury — a statesman whose political opi- 
nions it would be difficult to character 
rize ; for, while curbing on one hand 
even the just prerogatives of the 
Crown, he never omitted to invade the 
true rights and Jiberties of the people, 
accumulating, as far as he was able, 
the whole force of the nation within 
the ranks of the Lower House. Then 
die offended the Court, while he made 
war on the press, and actually tyran- 
nized over the Monarch, at the moment 
he was persecuting the organs of pub- 
lic opinion. 

It was in this dilemma the King 
once more thought of recalling Pitt to 
his councils. From him, whatever 
line of policy he had thought proper 
to follow, he had ever met the most 
sensitive and respectful deference per- 
sonally, while in nis high sense of ho- 
nour he could repose an unlimited con- 
fidence, should tne negociiftions for a 
new Ministry not be successfully en- 
tertained. 

Meanwhile, Wilkes and Churchill 
assailed the Ministry by pasquinades and 
libels the most bitter and galling. The 
King himself was treated with scant 
courtesy by these bold satirists; and 
the wit and brilliancy of the attacks, 
found them favour and acceptance in 
circles, where libel does not often ob- 
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tain auditors. Wilkes was seized at 
last, under a general warrant signed 
bj Lord Halifax. 

“ They had been ordered to apprehend 
him at midnight, but abstained till noon 
of the 90th. Churchill, his friend, then 
with him, slipped out of the house, 
either to secure himself, or to give the 
alarm. Mr. Wood, the ITnder-Secretary, 
and Philip Carteret Webbe, a most vil- 
lanous tool and agent in any iniquity, 
seised his papers, though he had received 
intimation time enough to convey away 
the most material, no was conducted 
to Lord Halifax's, where he behaved 
with much firmness and confidence, and 
grievously wounded the haughty dignity 
attempted to be assumed by Lord Egre- 
mont. They committed him close pri- 
soner to the Tower ; a severity rarely, 
and never fit to be practised, but m 
cases of most dangerous treason. This 
treatment served but to increase 
Wilkes's spirit and wit. He desired 
to be confined in the same room where 
Sir William Windham, Lord Egremout's 
father, had been kept on a charge of 
Jacobitism ; and s&ia he hoped, if there 
could be found such a chamber in the 
Tower, that he might not be lodged 
where any Scotchman had been prisoner. 

“ About the same time, being told of 
tlieroasons alleged by the King of Spain 
for setting aside his eldest son, two of 
which were, that the Prince squinted, 
and did not believe the mysteries of our 
holy religion s then, bAu! Wilkes, ‘ I 
can never be King of Spain, for I 
squint, and believe nono of those mys- 
teries.' " 

Wilkes's oase led to debates of 
a character involving questions far 
higher than might be supposed to arise 
in such a cause. The great question of 
■* General Warrants'! was now raised in 
Parliament, and in their interest the 
whole nation was aroused. The 
strength was not merely of numbers 
either. Constitutional authorities, 
sound argument, ( and learning were all 
arrayed against these usurpations on 
liberty, ancythe government majority 
was at last beaten down to fourteen. 
Still the Ministry held their ground- 
detested alike by Sovereign and people. 
Among those who voted against go- 
vernment in the question of " Gene- 
ral Warrants," was Conwav, brother 
to Lord Hertford, a man of consider- 
able ability and military knowledge, 
hut neither a very far-seeing nor pru- 
dent politician. Conway's opposition 


on this occasion was followed by his 
dismissal from his command of a regi- 
ment, a severity which, it was said, 
met the perfect concurrence of the 
King. This act of power, and the ex- 
pulsion of Wilkes from the House, 
were the Ministerial triumphs of the 
session, at the same time, that the 

A 11 1 J * 




the estimation of both the King and 
the nation. 

Personally, Grenville was most dis- 
tasteful to his Majesty. State af&irs 
are occasionally subjects somewhat dry 
and uninteresting, and he certainly 
took no pains to render them one whit 
less unpalatable. “ When he has 
talked on for two hoifrs," Bays the 
King, “ he takes out his watch, to see 
if he cannot detain me an hour longer.” 

The small politics of the time were 
now destined to a termination, by the 
intervention of a measure, which in 
its stupendous consequences, was to 
change the political condition of the 
world. This was the act of imposing 
stamp duties on America. Had the 
revenue expected from such a source 
beeu ten or twenty times as great as 
was contemplated, the step was one 
which no prudent Minister would have 
hazarded. The colonies were arrived 
at that period of internal strength and 
resource, when suitable concessions to 
their growing power would have been 
a tie to bind them to the parent state. 
Measures of restriction and severity 
were, therefore, never more ill-timed, 
and none but one fool-hardy and 
narrow-minded could have thought of 
imposing them. 

It would not be difficult to point 
out how often, in the government of 
kingdoms, the most reckless and daring 
policy has flowed from those least 
endowed with true courage, nor 
how such men will suggest plans from 
which the bravest recoil with fear. 
Such was the case here. Pitt, who 11 
never shrunk from the great respon- 
sibility of maintaining a mighty con- 
tinental war, of equipping forces, and 
subduing powers, at the cost of a tre- 
mendous national debt, now confessed, 
that be had not nerve for a struggle 
like this. It is not very long since 
that one, whose bravery and heroism 
are the theme of every land of Europe 
and the glory of his own, avowed, that 
“ he was afraid of a civil war." And 
the theme might not be an unprofit- 
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able one y to reflect how far this very 
prescience is not the highest attribute 
of eminently courageous minds. 

It is somewhat curious, now looking 
hack upon that period, to see how the 
measure in whose result the whole 
fortunes of the human race were to be 
influenced, the emancipation of Ame- 
rica, became overlooked in the appa- 
rently more important question or the 
Regency.* The King’s illness, the first 
development of that malady by which, 
in after life, he was so severely af- 
flicted, brought this question before 
Parliament, and with it the Bomewhat 
delicate inquiry, how* far the Prince's 
mother was a member of the Royal 
family. Neger were debates carried 
on with more acrimony and personal 
bitterness* than now, and Grenville, 
while he dreaded tho Bute influence 
which would again be restored, if the 
Princess were Regent, was compelled 
to insert her name in the list of those 
eligible for that duty. 

Walpole’s second volume is almost 
entirely devoted to the private history 
of this measure, and the intrigues 
entered into by himself for vindicat- 
ing his friend Conway's honour, and 
restoring hitn to his lost position. 

In these negociations, he would have 
us fain suppose that personal friendship 
entered far more than questions of 
party and private vengeance ; and in- 
deed he takes care to exhibit Conway, 
as singularly ungrateful for the efforts 
and exertions he made in his defence. 
But the reader can, after all, scarcely* 
mistake the real object, of all his ma- 
chinations and wiles, nor acquit him 
of the desire to be revenged cn those 


who passed him over in the construction 
of tneir Cabinet, nor took any notice 
of his pretensions to high office. 

The petty exhibition of spite and 
malignity he vented on his enemies, 
seem strange for a man occupying his 
position. Nor are we now prepared to 
see tho son of a once leading minister, 
attacking an opposite party by low 
"pasquinades" against those who gave 
no 11 vails " to servants, and contribut- 
ing to the slanderer Wilkes's private 
hints for defaming the character of a 
distinguished polities! leader. 

Assuredly, whatever be our faults 
and failings, wo have improved upon 
this. It would not be possible, we 
trust, in these days, to adduce any 
instance of party natfl descending to 
acts like these. 

To the circumstances which over- 
threw the Grenville party, and led to 
Pitt's resumption of office, with the 
course of policy which succeeded, we 
purpose to return on a future occasion, 
and when the publication of tho two 
concluding volumes of these memoirs 
shall have placed within our reach 
more ample information, ns to the pri- 
v.-itc history of both Court and Par- 
liament. 

In the meantime, we conclude by 
recommending these most creditably 
edited volumes to the attention and 
perusal of al[ who agree with us, ill 
regarding the early years of this reign 
as the cradle of our existing institu- 
tion, and the origin of those two 
great camps of party which for up- 
wards of eighty years have divided be- 
tween them the government of .this 
country. 


* The Americans were firm in the first resistance. They took their stand liko 
men who had calculated tho chances, and would abide tho result. “ Idleness and 
pride," said Franklin, in one of his letters home at the period, “tax with a heavier 
hand than KingB and Parliaments. If we can get rid or the former, we may easily 
get rid of tho latter." When examined before Parliament on the subject of the tax, 
he was asked if the Americans would pay the stamp duty, if it we re moderated, and 
his reply was “ No, never, unless compelled by force of arms.' “ Will the Ameri- 
cans rescind the resolutions regarding the independence as to taxation ?'* was the 
next question, and his answer was again, “ Never, unless compelled by force of 
arms. “ I am glad the Americans nave resisted," was Pitt's memorable expres- 


sion, and there is little doubt what weight the authority of such words from such 
a speaker carried. 

The act was repealed, but only to make way for one in principle not less aggressive 
—the Declaratory Act by which Parliament asserted its right to bind the colonies 
in all cases whatsoever ; a measure which had tho appearance of a cowardly retreat 
at home, and in America was regarded as an insolent and tyrannical threat. Thus 
unhappily, was every step taken in tliis ill-fated transaction. 
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THE DEFENDERS. 


The waters of strife in Ireland have 
but little resemblance to the Egyptian 
Nile; but there is one particular in 
which a similitude not altogether fan- 
ciful may be detected, namely, that 
the source of each appears to be in- 
volved in the same darkness and un- 
certainty. How many adventurers 
and projectors have beeu ready to cry 
w Eureka " over the fountain-head 
of the one and the other ; and how 
soon have their confident assertions 
been disproved, and their antici- 
pations overtaken by disappointment! 
How many a time has principle been 
surrendered, and the moderation of 
a reign of law, uniform and passion- 
less, abandoned, in dependence upon 
counsels which past experience should 
have proved to be worthless and hol- 
low ; and how often has the disap- 
pointment, which followed upon each 
ill-advised or unseasonable concession, 
only prepared the way for another more 
unwise and injurious ! For nearly a cen- 
tury, the policy of successive govern- 
ments has found occupation in cutting 
off, one after another, the supposed 
sources of Irish discontent. It would 
be tedious to go through the long cata- 
logue of severities, and p&lliatives, and 
concessions, which constitute the his- 
tory of Irish administrations during 
that period of time. Suffice it to Bay, 
that experience has proved them all 
to have been vain. Whatever springs 
of discontent have been cut off, the 
channel is yet full, and so long os the 
samp policy exerts its feebleness upon 
it, will ever remain full, and rapid, and 
dangerous. 

lAbltur et Ubetnr lnomne volnblUs Bvnm. 

There is little difficulty in under- 
standing why obscurity should still 
cover the source of Irish sedition and 
disorder* Vigilant and formidable 
guardiqps watch over it — guardians, 
too, such as under no other circum- 
stances could be found keeping watch 
together. Strange as it may seem, 
the legitimnto government of the coun- 
try has been scarcely less instrumental 
in protecting the great secret of in- 
surrection, than the insurrectionary 
leaders themselves— the love of peace, 
and a desire «to abolish the memory of 


factious feud and rancour, operating as 
strongly upon the constituted autho- 
rities, as the movers of sedition were 
influenced by the fear of having the 
secret of their strength detected. Whil& 
parties such as these are united in 
keeping watch and ward over the sys- 
tem of outrage in Ireland, it is not 
wonderful that conjectures respecting 
the nature and the situation of its 
true source shalP continue to be, what 
they have been, rash, and various, and 
unsatisfactory. & 

An artifice, too, of which the pro- 
moters of civil discord havcP liberally 
availed themselves, has had the effect 
of very much misdirecting inquiry, 
and thus guarding the secret of an 
insurrectionary system. The nomen- 
clature of sedition has materially 
served its purposes, causing an opinion 
to be unconsciously adopted, that a 
change of name implied a break in 
the continuity of insurrection. It 
seems marvellous that so stale a de- 
vice shall have proved so successful, 
and in all probability it would not 
have succeeded, had there not been a 
story connected with each change of 
name, which seemed to suggest a new 
and independent element of disorder. 
Thus the •* Levellers H of the last cen- 
tury were called into existence by a 
•tyrannical enclosure of commons. 
They became Whiteboys” when they 
adopted shirts, worn over their ordi- 
nary habiliments, as the uniform of 
their nocturnal assemblages. The 
“ Hearts of Oak," and “ Hearts of 
Steel," who answered, as it were, on 
the port of Ulster, to the challenge 
given by the disorders in Tipperary 
and Kilkenny, had their particular 
wrongs to redress in the severities of 
land-letting and the burden of repair- 
ing roads. When peace was restored 
to the north, Munster was ready again, 
and Captain Right and his Right-boys 
took tithe- proctors, parsons, and, 
finally, landlords themselves, in hand. 
Then, for a little variety, the northern 

« s became heated with something 
gious enthusiasm, and Defend- 
ers and Peep-of-day boys — the one 
party seeming to draw its inspiration 
from the persecutors of the clergy in 
Munster, the other bent upon a law- 
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less enforcement of the popery laws— 
waged war upon each other with 
almost military strength and organi- 
zation. How the struggle ended— 
what forces became developed on either 
side 9 and what parties fell in with the 
hostile ranks* it is unnecessary to par- 
ticularize. Suffice to sav* that all 
minor parties disappeared for a season* 
merging into the great armies to 
which they respectively belonged* and 
becoming* it might have been thought, 
disembodied and dissolved* when the 
civil strife was ended. But the Bpirit 
of dissension had pot been exorcised* 
nor had the purposes bf faction been 
abandoned. Thrashers* and Carders* 
' Caravats, Slguiaveets, Ruckites* and 
“hoc genus omne*” took up* in dis- 
orderly thilugh regular succession* the 
“ burden " that had been stilled in the 
last century — and, at last Defend- 
erism itself* the bodily form of reli- 
gious rancour* which had been smitten 
down in the calamitous year of *98* 
reared up its vampyre members again* 
and ro-appeared under the guise of 
Ribbonism. 

And thus wc have returned to the 
point at which last month we left off* 
and find ourselves ready to resume a 
historical sketch to which we have 
been led while engaged in a review of 
the “Leading Stato Trials.” The 
volume we last month reviewed* shall 
furnish the first of the evidence which 
wo will lay before the reader. 

The trials of the Defenders opened 
on Monday* December L4th* 1795* 
“ before a court holden under a com- 
mission of oyer and terminer. 11 The 
first trial was that of James Weldon* 
and the first move in the tactique of 
the defence was to quash the indict- 
ment* on the ground that the culprit 
was not properly described in it by the 
epithet “ yeoman." This point having 
met with a decision adverse to the 
. prisoner* the trial proceeded. Weldon 
was a soldier* a private in the Seventh 
Dragoons* charged with having ad- 
ministered an oath to a person named 
William Lawler* which bound him to 
become a Defender. On the trial* 
Lawler appeared as a witness. He 
was a young man* by trade a carver 
and gilder* who had been misled by 


reading infidel and republican publica- 
tions* and having been a member of 
various societies* instituted* it would 
seem* for the purpose of spreading the 
pestilent opinions he had imbibed, he 
became* finally* prepared to join that 
still more dangeroas body in which 
Weldon exercised authority. As soon 
as he was made acquainted with the 
secret designs of the treasonable asso- 
ciation, he disclosed them. He entered 
it under a persuasion that it meditated 
much evil m which he was prepared to 
join* but when he found that a mas- 
sacre of all Irish Protestants* without 
exception* was intended* he shrunk 
from participating in a wickedness far 
more atrocious than he had ever con- 
templated. The follcflving passages 
are extracted from the report of the 
witnesses' cross-examination* by Mr. 
Curran :— 

“ What religion arc you ? A Protes- 
tant. 

“Have you been always a Protes- 
tant ? Yes. 

“ Have you always professed that re- 
ligion ? Except wheu I was asked what 
religion I was among, the Defenders* I 
said I was a Roman, in consequence of 
what Brady Baid to me. 

■ «•••• 

“You saw, as you discovered, their 
purposes — you discontinued ? After 
what I heard from Hart, I went to Mr. 
Cowan and told him. 

11 After the conversation with Hart* 
you told Mr. Cowan? Yes. 

“Was that not a conversation in 
which he communicated the bad pur- 
poses of the meeting ? I did not like 
the idea of massacremg all the Protes- 
tants." ..... 

“ When was the first time you knew 
of these bad designs ? I knew if they 
were to rise that some persons were to 
be destroyed, but I did not think they 
would destroy all the Protestants 

The meeting at which Lawler was 
thus initiated into the real object* at 
least the most criminal* contemplated 
by the Defenders* was theld *in the 
month of August* 1795. He had been 
previously informed that there was to 
be a rising of the confederates* of 
which the committee men would give 
notice* and that “one in the north"t 


• Trials n 927* 

t “ Brady asked him (Weldon) if he knew of any man to head them when they 
were to rise. Weldon said there was one in the north , but did not mention his 
name." . . . “ He was asked in what manner every one would be acquainted 
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would be the leader in it. He had 
learned also that they were to possess 
themselves of arms for the purpose of 
bein£ ready to aid the French* in their 
landing ; but he would not have been 
influenced by a knowledge of these 
designs to denounce the society which 
entertained them. He could unite in 
the treason which was contemplated, 
but revolted at the thought of a reli- 
gious massacre. The oatheadminis- 
tered to Defenders, according to the 
testimony of Lawler, contained a pro- 
mise of allegiance to the sovereign of 
these realms, George HI., so long as 
he should continue to reign, and of 
obedience to the authorities in the 
society ; a promise also of secrecy, and 
of readiness, When called upon fur any 
duty, and of respect for the ordi- 
nances of the institution as founded in 
I790,t and as altered by subsequent 
amendments. The clause in which 
allegiance to the sovereign was pro- 
mised, it is scarcely necessary to ob- 
serve, was not designed to be obliga- 
tory, and was to be understood in a 
sense conformable to the facetious 
commentary of Weldon,]; who said, 
laughing, that *"if the king's head were 
6ff to-morrow morning, we were no 
longer under his government." The 
important parts of the oath were those 
which promised obedience, secrecy, 
readiness, and that wjiich fixed the 
date of the foundation of the society 
in the year 1790. It is to be observed 
that for the oath and the catechism of 
the Defenders, we are not left depen- 1 
dent on Lawler's testimony ; papers 
containing them having been found on 
the persons of parties arrested by 
magistrates, who produced them on 
the triai >.§ The reader will probably 
remember that the Parliamentary Se- 
cret Committee of 1793 distinguished 
between the Defenders of the day, and 
the original society bearing the same 
name : declaring that the latter body 
consisted of lloman Catholics exclu- 
sively, . and entertained some vague 
hope of promoting the interests of 
their church# The oath subsequently 
brought to light, | “ I swear to be true, 
aiding and Assistant to every brother 
bound to me by this obligation, and in 


every form of article from its first 
foundation in January, 1790, and in 
every amendment hitherto,” strongly 
corroborates the statement mode by 
the committee, making, as it does, the 
origin of a new society, formed on new 
principles, after the original Defenders 
had become dispersed or dormant. 
Lawler’s testimony, corroborated as it 
was, was credited, and the prisoner, 
Weldon, was convicted. 

The proceedings next in order in 
Mr. M'Nevin's volume, is a motion to 
postpone the trials of the three per- 
sons, Brady, Kennedy, and Hart, on 
tho ground thft John Le Blanc was a 
material witness for them, without 
whose testimony their defence could 
not be complete, and that he could not 
immediately be produced. They would 
have used due diligence to have him 
summoned, but that, until the trial of 
Weldon, they were not aware of the 
importance attaching to his testimony. 
The motion was granted, the attorney- 
general not resisting it, and the trials 
were postponed. 

The next person placed on his trial 
was Michael Maguire. The approver 
or witness against him was Thomas 
Roden, a fifer in the 104th regiment. 
The scene exhibited in the county 
court, on the production of the wit- 
ness, is somewhat unusual. After the 
ordinary questions introductory to a 
direct examination, the report proceeds 
thus : — 

“ Attorney-general — Look at the pri- 
soner — did you ever see him before ? 

“ The witness hesitated. ^ 

11 Which is the man ? Point out 
Michael Maguire. I neither sec Michael 
Maguire nor Murphy. 

“ Do you know Michael Maguire? If 
I should see him l should know him. 

11 Do you sec him ? 

“ The witness looked about, but mode 
no answer. He was then desired to look 
through all the seats, beginning with the 
first row, until his eye* reached the dock. 
Alter doing so, he said — I do not see 
him. 

11 Look again in the same manner. I 
do not see hiui/'q 

It is unnecesary to dwell longer on 
this singular incident. The witness 


with it, cr how would they get -to know it. . . . lie said the commiteec men 
wonld instruct them." — Leading State Triala, pp. 321, 322. 

* 4 'Hart said ho was to bo a Defender, as the object was to get arms to assist tho 
French when thoy would come, 1 ' 

- t Trials, p. 303. t Ibid, 323. I Ibid, 366. II Ibid, 305. T Trials, 349. 
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persisted in his inability to see the 
prisoner and at last “ laid his finger 
on a person who was not the prisoner."* 

44 The witness was ordered . off the 
table and the prisoner was acquitted. 

44 Murphy was then put upon his trial, 
given in charge to tne jury, and the 
witness not being produced, the prisoner 
was then acquitted. 

44 The court then adjourned." 

The phenomenon to which these 
prisoners owed their acquittal may be 
explained by a circumstance disclosed 
during the trial which followed — that 
of John Leary. On this trial, Lawler 
was cross-examined by Mr. M 4 Nally. 

44 Do you t rccollect, vt said the learned 
gentleman, 41 the trial of Mr. Jackson 
in this country ? I do. 

44 You recollect a particular witness 
of the name of Cockayne upon that 
uccaMon ? I do. , 

44 1 ask you, on your oath, do you 
know of any design against the life of 
Cockayne? There was Le lilanc , the 
Frenchman , the night before Jackson's 
prosecution, and a man who lived in 
Capel- street, belonging to the Philan- 
thropic, knocked up against my window. 
My wife got up, and asked who was 
there. They desired me to put on my 
clothes, and if 1 had any weapons to 
bring them out. 1 did so. They told 
me we should stop Cockayne from ap- 
pearing against Jackson. We went to 
a house at Stephen's- green, in the way 
leading to Lccson- street, where he said 
Mrs. Jackson lived, lie desired me to 
wait till he came back. He went on, 
and when he returned, said Cockayne 
had been there, but was gone. He then 
went for Waller, and brought him. We 
were walking up and down the street 
better than two hours, waiting for Cock- 
ayne. . . . Le Blanc said, if he 
could sec him, he would take him out of 
the way to prevent his appearing. But 
if he was killed, and the court should 
know it, the information lie had given 
could be read ; but if wo kept him, and 
he did not appear, Jackson would be 
acquitted. 

44 You were present, and one of the 
party that went first for the purpose of 
assassinating the man, and afterwards 
determined to keep him confined ? 1 do 
not say wo went for that purpose, "t 

John Leary was acquitted. He had 
been intoxicated ; it was proved, at the 
meeting where he became implicated 
in the charge for which he was tried, 
and, as it was said, on this account 


the jury dealt mercifully with him. 
We do not, however, attribute hts 
acquittal to such a cause. The jury 
may have disbelieved Lawler, and tlieir 
verdict contains no intimation that 
it was yielded to pity, rather than 
justice. 

The proceeding next after this de- 
liverance is thus stated 

" Weduwdoy, December 30th. 

44 Clayton and Cooke were brought 
up to be tried, whenMr. Attorney-Gene- 
ral moved to postpone their trials. It 
had appeared upon the former trials, 
said lie, that there are persons wicked 
enough to take away the lives of wit- 
nesses. One of the witnesses who was 
to prosecute these prisoners docs not 
attend, and Mr. Cuwan, (another wit- 
ness, lias been attacked with the gout 
in his stomach, and cannot attend. ,v t 

Some discussion followed, after 
which — 

14 Cooke, Clayton, Turner, Flood, 
Ilanlon, and Clarke were then discharg- 
ed from their imprisonment. 5 

44 Thomas Dry, who hod been ont on 
bail, on a charge of being a Defender, 
was called, and appearing, he was dis- 
charged on his own recognizance of 
£50. 

“ Mr. Attorney-General saw that the 
principal witness against Oliver Cor- 
bally, charged with high treason, had 
absconded. The crown, therefore, would 
not produce any evidence against him. 

44 A jury was then iinpannelled, to 
■whom Oliver Corbally was given in 
charge, and acquitted for want of evi- 
dence." 

The next trial was that of an ap- 
prentice, named Kennedy, to whom 
the oath and test were said to have 
been confided by Weldon, when he 
removed from Dublin. These papers 
were found on the person of Kennedy 
when ho was arrested, a circumstance 
by which Lawler's testimony was cor- 
roborated. Kennedy was convicted. 

Next came on tne trial of Hart, 
whose disposition appears to have been 
sanguinary. It was sworn that he 
said, at one of the meetings of the 
Defenders— 

44 He would not sit in company with a 
Protestant. That tie night before, the 
Defenders were to have risen, but on 
account of the harvest not being got in, 
it was deferred j for if the harvest 
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should be destroyed, they would bo 
starved ; but as soon da it was got in 
they would rise upon tho Protestants, 
and put them to death; and that the 
forts should be attacked at the same 
time. He meant by the forts the dif- 
ferent garrisons in Ireland.”* 

This statement was made by Hart 
on the 23rd of August, 1705. 

The most remarkable, as well as 
perhaps the most distressing circum- 
stance of these latter trials, was the 
youth of the two prisoners, whose ap- 
pearance and dress were very juven- 
ile. It was sworn to as a rule of De- 
fenders,f “ not to admit any members 
under eighteen ” years of age ; but 
it appeared fc> be the policy of the 
system to encourage and stimulate the 
young by making them feel the conse- 
quence attached to them as the de- 
positories of perilous secrets, and as 
office-bearers in the society. Both 
persons were convicted. Kennedy, in 
consequence of his youth, was recom- 
mended to mercy. 

The concluding trial was for a con- 
spiracy to murder. The parties im- 
plicated in this charge were thirteen 
in number ; all inhabitants of Dublin. 
The meditated victim was a soldier 
m the artillery. A comrade of his 
corps was to decoy him into the 
power of the assassins. The crime 
for which the victim was to suffer 
was that of having given infor- 
mation against members of the De- 
fender Society, and being about to np 7 
pear as a public prosecutor. The 
lives of eleven Defenders were in 
jeopardy, and they were to be saved 
by the removal of the witness, whom 
it was proposed to murder and throw 
into the Liffey. The approver, Tho- 
mas Smith, by whose means Hanlon 
was to be entrapped, on his cross-ex- 
amination by Mr. M'Nally, explained 
his reason for enlisting in his majesty’s 


“ How v long have you been in the 
artillery ^JSincethe 15th of April, 1795. 

“ Was it before or after you were 
enlisted, you were sworn a Defender ? 
Before. 

Were you intimately acquainted 
with Glennan" (a principal conspirator) 
before you went into the artillery ? 
I was. 

“ Did Glennan hold any communica- 
tion with you about going into tho artil- 


lery ? IH tell you the reason I went in : 
I was a Protestant all my life, and bo was 
my father, and grandfather, since King 
William's time. I was obliged to hide 
my Bible and Prayer-book, and I con- 
sulted with my wife, and determined to 
go into tho army to practise my pro- 
fession as usual. I was obliged to make 
my daughter deny that Bhe was a Pro- 
testant born, and make hor say she 
went to mass.} 

Here the witness was examined by 
the court. 

“ When did you hear of their inten- 
tions? In February, 1795. 

“ What did you bear? They were 
talking in Connor's house ; we expected 
every day a massacre and a rebellion to 
break out ; no Protestant was to be left 
alive. We were to serve under Sir 
Edward Belle w, and were sworn to 
that. The oath was, to serve under 
James Cole, Sir E. Bellow, Napper 
Tandy, and Hamilton Rowan. There 
were sheets oft paper, and they swore 
to it as they said. 1 gave information. 
They were to have no king ; they said, 
* wo will recover our estates; sweep 
clear the Protestants; kill the lord 
lieutenant, and leave none alive.* 

“ What do you Bay were their' deter- 
minations, as you can recollect them ? 
The oath was to serve Sir E. Bellow, 
■Tames Cole, Napper Tandy, and Ha- 
milton Rowan; to servo France and 
Ireland. 

“ What did you say about tho lord 
lieutenant? We were one morning at 
Connor's, Glennan, Dempsey, and 
others ; wc came to a resolution of 
shooting the lord lieutenant. 

“ Upon what day was that ? I do 
not know; it was upon a Sunday, as 
lie passed through the Park. Wc wore 
to take the Magazine in the Park, the 
Castle of Dublin, and put all the no- 
bility therein to death. 

“ You said you were in constant ex- 
pectation of something f Of the rebellion 
breaking out 

“ Where ? In Dublin. 

“ When did that commence f Last 
April, 1705.” 

Eleven of the thirteen persons given 
in charge to the jury were convicted, 
and, with their case, the trials of the 
Defenders terminated. 

If these trials do not afford all the 
information which the reader might 
have expected, they suggest, at least, 
a sufficient reason for their parsimony 
of intelligence. The terror of the 
Defenders was upon the heart of every 
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witness. How few are the instances in 
which men will be found to shake off 
the influence of such a terror, and 
expose themselves to the too probable 
consequences of hearing public testi- 
mony, general execration, and death 
by violence ? The system which had 
succeeded in making itself thus dreaded, 
was not of recent age or of hasty 
formation. It had grown gradually 
into maturity ; and when it is proved 
to have teen so criminally and success- 
fully enterprising in the neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis, xnny readily 
be supposed rot to have Jjeen inactive 
elsewhere. A passage from a speech 
delivered by Sir Laurence Parsons, 
the late Lord ll^s, in the Irish House 
of Commonsj in the session of 1 700, 
will serve to show that the severities 
exercised for the purpose of deterring 
or punishing witnesses, were not con- 
fined to the province of Leinster, or 
commenced at the time of the “ De- 
fenders' trials." 

“ As to making the examination of a 
murdered witness evidence, I do not 
dissent from it ; 1 think it fair aud 
reasonable. I would also give complete 
protection to witnesses ; and if the / in- 
curred danger by staying in the country 
I would allow them a stipend to support 
them elsewhere. The murder ot wit- 
nesses is far from a new oftenco in this 
country: about four years ago, three 
pcrM ms wore murdered in succession in 
the county Tipperary; the first was a 
witness , the second a witness of the mur- 
der , and the third a witness of the second 
murder; so that it is not a new crime. 
About ten years ago, another witness 
was waked in his own house, and his 
head cut off by a gang of ruffians ; those 
were, all of them, .Defenders. Ano- 
ther witness, who liod prosecuted per- 
sons at Philipstown, was sent to Mary- 
borough to prosecute others, and was 
poisoned in the gaol of Maryborough."* 

go much for the south. Mr. Mad- 
den has provided for us some infor- 
mation respecting northern executions. 
His bias, we need scarcely say, was 
not adverse to either Defenders or 
United Irishmen, so as to render him 
severe in judging them. His desire 
is evidently rather to extenuate than 


to set down “aught in malice';" and 
with this disposition, ho indulges his 
readers with an account of the expe- 
rience of an United Irishman, Mr. 
Hope. 

“ The only persons Hope knew" — 
knew ! — 11 to have been assassinated, 
wore Mr. Dride, an informer of Dore- 
gore, shot in North-street, Belfast, at 
Law's entry, in 1797 : M‘Clure of 
Crangbally, supposed to have been 
made away with in 1796, who suddenly 
disappeared, and was never more heard 
of; Harper of the county Down, sus- 
pected of being an informer, shot at a 
bridge near Ballygowen, three miles 
from Belfast ; Newall, from Dublin, an 
informer, who was troocgl so far as 
Dash, about six miles from Belfast; 
Philips, an excommunicated priest, from 
French Park, county It os common, who 
had sworn in a number of Defenders, 
had receired a shilling a head from them , 
and subsequently had given information 
to Colonel King and Lord Dillon, and 
had several of the men thus sworn ar- 
rested. He then came to Belfast, but 
his character came before him ; he was 
taken by a party of Defenders, about 
17!)4 ; one of them (it was said) con- 
fessed he was present when they seized 
Philips, tried him on the spot, and 
condemned him ; they gave him time to 
pray, then put leaden weights into his 
pockets, and drowned him at tlio paper- 
mill stream, close to the town. Ilcnry 
Cugbally, of county Derry, suspected of 
being an informer, but no proof of the 
fart ; . lie got money to take him to 
America, but spent the money, and re- 
mSined at home ; he was then seized, 
brought to Templcpatrick by a party 
who gave him drink , and then stabbed him 
in the breast , and killed him. This was 
two inilos from Templcpatrick, on the 
An trim- road Hope knows of no other 
instances of assassination ascribed, with 
any probability of truth, to the United 
lrishmcn."t 

“ Hope knows of no other instances 
of assassination?" To us it appears 
that his catalogue is sufficiently ample. 
The reader will bear in mjpd tllat 
these assassinations were the punish- 
ments inflicted on persons convicted, 
or suspected, of having given informa- 
tion to the government. For one man's 
experience, and for the crimes of a dis- 


* Seward's Col. Pol. vol. 3, p. 1G8— It may be worthy of observation, that 
poisoning, at least the fear of it, had not become obsolete at the epoch of the leading 
state trials. In the trial for conspiracy, it was sworn by Smith that Hanlon, whom 
ho was to bring into the toils, had suen a fear — “ Did no consent ?'* lie came for. 
ward, and said, “ Perhaps they might poison me unknown to you."— Trials, p. 464* 
t United Irishmen, Second Series, vol. 1, p. 357. • 
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trict by no means extensive, the cata- ample intelligence is afforded us in the 
logue appears to us not a brief one— trials of the Defenders, 
indeed, to have no other limits than It is scarcely necessary to remind 
those prescribed by the want of oppor- readers acquainted with the history of 

tunity or excuse for being more ex- this country at the close of the last 
tended. To be suspected of giving century, that the north of Ireland, the 
evidence was a capital crime — one direction to which Defenderism looked 
upon which condemnation and al- for its leaders, was very seriously 
most inevitable death awaited. If distracted by insurrectionary violence 
the murders were less frequent in the eventful year of which we have 
than might have been anticipated (and been writing. In May, 1795, the 
unhappily they were awfully nuinc- United Irish system was confleted in 
rous), it was only because the terror Belfast, and very shortly after the De- 
of the system was so widely extended fenders had taken the field in the 
that few dared to transgress the obliga- county Armrgh, in little leBs than mi- 
tioii of secrecy. The marvel is, that litary array. Overlooked or oonnived 
it should have been thought necessary at, as they seem to have been, by the 
to inflict vrtigeance on so many, not constituted authorities, and withstood 
that the victims were so few. by another body, whose purposes were 

When a society was surrounded by not criminal, but whose proceedings 
a precautionary cordon so effective, it were almost equally lawless with their 
was no more than might reasonably own, they were ready to engage in an 
have been anticipated, that its secret action which would, no doubt, have 
should be well kept. Much, however, been very sanguinary, in the month of 
became known by the investigations August, had not the battle been prc« 
prosecuted into the plans and designs vented by the effective, though tardy 
of the Defenders. It was ascer- intervention of a military force. In 
tained — September, however, this intervention 

That the type of their organization was too late to prevent the shedding 
was changed, or that the society was of much blood. In this month w r as 
framed anew in the year 1 790 ; fought the battle of the Diamond — a 

That the society thus altered was battle of which the ill-informed and 
to consist exclusively of Roman Ca- the ill-affected speak with a shudder 
^ or a sneer, but by which there is 

That it was fourfd in 1795 to have strong reason to believe the hopes and 
adopted an oath of fidelity to France ;• schemes of traitors were fatally crossed 
That it entertained the design of and blasted. We liave already sketched 
exterminating Protestants ; t the true history of this very eventful 

That it contemplated rising in in- conflict, and with augmented confi- 
surrection in the year 1795, under the dence refer the reader to oar narra- 
conduct, as was intimated, of a northern tive,j contenting ourselves here with 
5 . noticing a few particulars, which seem 

That its members were bound by more pertinent to our present pur- 
oath never to give evidence against a pose. 

brother, in a court of justice. The dispositions and organization of 

P® insurrectionary design of the the disaffected in Ulster may be under- 
Defenders was contemplated in April, stood from a statement in a report 
in 1795, i oat about to be carried into drawn out by Wolfe Tone, and found 
execution in <ihe August of the same upon the person, or among the papers, 
year, and appears to have been post - of Mr. Jackson. Wolfe Tone had 
poneauntu after harvest, that provi- been intimately acquainted with the 
sions Might be secured before the com- state and prospects of the northern 
mencement of hostilities. Thus far conspiracy. Ho was the accredited 

• This was proved with sufficient clearness on the trials. The following extract 
of a letter from Mr. John Keogh (see Madden’s United Irishmen, second series, 
vol, li. p. 36) to J. Wolfe Tone, will be considered, perhaps, better evidence:— 
‘‘Counsellor Burro wes considers these infatuated people as having enlisted men for 
the French t in expectation of an invasion. It was proved that O'Connor swore men 

Memoir, tcs« i* p, 292. 

♦ Magazine, October, 1837 
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link between the Catholic Committee 
in Dublin and the United Irishmen of 
Belfast, and he was also the confidant 
and counsellor of republican Presby- 
terians and Roman Catholic Defen- 
ders. His was, in truth, a master 
spirit, capable of penetrating into the 
secret purposes of all parties, and of 
combining the discordant elements of 
which all consisted, into a formidable, 
although it could not be a permanent 
union. ' While marshalling treason, 
too, and preparing it for action, he 
was adroit and subtle enough to appear 
os nothing more than* ail agitator 
whose activities were bounded within 
the limits set by a free constitution ; 
and such was Ehe estimate of him by 
Roman Catholics, and such their fear- 
lessness of having their cause preju- 
diced by his agency, that ho was se- 
lected as one of those whom they sent 
to solicit a continuance of Lord Fitz- 
william's viceroyalty in Ireland. Very 
shortly after he was entrusted with 
this delicate commission, the report he 
had drawn up for the purpose of 
making France acquainted with the 
encouragement to invasion held out by 
the disaffection of the Irish people, 
was found at the arrest of Mr. Jack- 
son, the French emissary. It con- 
tained these remarkable words 

" The force necessary may be not 
more than 20,000, nor less than 10,000 
men. Supposing them 10,000, 7,000 
should land in the west, and having 
secured and fortified a landing-place, 
should advance into the middlo of the 
country ; at the same time, 3,000 should 
land immediately at the capital, and 
seize on all the stores and such per- 
sons as might be troublesome. In that 
event the north would rise to a man — 
(Statement of the situation of Ireland 
found on Jacksonk arrest, April, 1794, 
and written by my father. — Life of T. 
W. Tone, by his Son, vol. i. p. 277.) 

The discovery of Tone's inter- 
course with Jackson rendered it un- 
safe for him to reside much longer in 
Ireland. Accordingly, he emigrated, 
not without the design of prosecuting 
in foreign lands the mission of trea- 
son in which he had so sedulously 
laboured while at home. In this de- 
sign,* he was encouraged by the po- 
litical friends with whom he had held 
most confidential intercourse, while 
acting as secretary or agent for the 
Roman Catholic body. He instances. 


especially, Mr. M* Cor mac and Mr. 
Keogh, the Magog and Gog of his 
journal. With them he appears to 
have arranged his plan of addressing 
himself to the French minister in 
America, and ultimately makes his 
way to France, and solicits support 
there for the malcontents in Ireland. 
With these dispositions and purposes, 
on the 20th of May, 1795, he left 
Dublin for Belfast, where he was to 
embark for America. He was warmly 
received by his northern friends, ana 
found that the seed sown so recently 
by hitn had already borne much fruit. 
He commemorates in his journal a day 
passed “ on the Cave hill, when bus- 
sell, Neilson , Simons, McCracken, and 
one or two more of us, on the sum- 
mit of Mount Arts, first took a solemn 
obligation never to desist in our efforts 
until wc had subverted the authority 
of England over our country, and 
asserted her independence, "f 

“ Before my departure.” he says, “ I 
explained to Simons, Neilson^ and C. G. 
Teeling my intentions with regard to 
my conduct in America, and I had the 
satisfaction to find it met, in all re- 
spects, with their perfect approbation : 
and I now looked upon myself as com- 
petent to speak fully and with confi- 
dence for the Catholics, for the Dissent- 
ers, and for the Defenders of Ireland.”} 

Such was the understanding be- 
tween Tone and his northern con- 
federates on the 13th day of June, 
?795, when he Bet sail from Ireland. 

In about three months from that 
day, the conflict, called the battle of 
the Diamond, was fought. It was a 
premature effort on the part of the 
Defenders ; but the precipitancy which 
betrayed them into it was that of men 
who bad been rendered impatient and 
unmanageable by an alternation of 
stimulants and checks continued until 
the regimen could no longer be en- 
dured. Two letters* are given in 
Tone's memoirs, from leaders ii» the 
United Irish Society of Belfoflt, written 
on the day or days of that sad, yet 
Providential, tumult, and both an- 
nouncing the instructive fact, that 
Neilson and Teeling (conspirators 
pledged to aim at the severance of 
connection with England, and study- 
ing to effect the treasonable object by 
the intervention of a foreign foe,) had 
proceeded to the scene of contention, in 


Life. vol. I. p.188. 
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the hope of beingable to settle amicably 
the disputes of the belligerent parties. 

But this part of our subject de- 
mands a statement somewhat more in 
detail. It would appear that Wolfe 
Tone had made his arrangements for 
settling permanently in America, and 
thus, probably, withdrawing from the 
conspiracy in which he had been im- 
plicated, when his plans and purposes 
were all at once changed by communi- 
cations from Ireland. 

The reader may naturally desire to 
to learn something of the contents of 
the communications which had such 
an effect upon the fortunes of this re- 
markable man, and it would seem that 
the editor of Tone's Memoirs has 
furnished the means of gratifying this 
reasonable curiosity. The Appendix 
to the Life of Tone contains three 
several communications, all written in 
September, 1795, one from a " a chief 
Catholic leader in Dublin,” now known 
to have been Mr. John Keogh, dated 
September 3rd — two bearing date the 
21st, from "leaders of the United 
Irish in Belfast.*' From the letter of 
Mr. Keogh we have already quoted the 
testimony that the oath of the Do- 
fenders bound them to be true to the 
French — an oath which, he says " ap- 
pears to be the oath taken by all the 
Defenders'' "Our bi^op, Dr. Troy,” 
he continues, "has excommunicated 
them, and they are not to be admitted 
to the sacraments at the hour of their 
death; but this has also proved in-* 
effectual. Religion and loyalty have 
lost their influence with these men, 
who rely upon their numbers, which 
are very great indeed.” We pass 
over the various counsels, suggestions, 
and insinuations conveyed in this let- 
ter, important as they are, and turn to 
the communications from Belfast, 
written on the eventful 21st of Sep- 
tember. From the former of these 
we shall cite the commencement and the 
conclusion. The letter opens thus 

«# * 

" Reynolds has, at length, broke his 
long silence, and wrote to Meilson. We 
and - ■■ ■■ were with your friend, 
Smith, who professed great willingness 
on the part of bis employers, to assist 
us, provided they are able. After in- 
forming N. of this, R. recommends 
instant action, whenever our crops are se- 
cured, and brings forward all the heroes 
of antiquity to support his arguments.”* 

f llftftyj frpendlx, toL i p. 869. 


The allusion here to the negocia- 
tions with France needs no interpreter. 
The writer does not approve of the 
advice ; but at the same time thinks 
that when his party are fully prepared, 
they should embrace the first favour- 
able opportunity. The letter con- 
cludes thus : — 

“ Neilson has been called away this 
morning by express, to settle some seri- 
ous disputes in the county Armagh, be- 
tween the Peep-o'-day Boys and De- 
fenders. C. Teeling is there before him. 
I hope their efforts will be successful : that 
county has always been a plague to us.” 

The second letter is important 
enough and brief enough to be cited 
at length : c 

“ I have been expecting very anxi- 
ously, for some time past, to hear from 
you* Government, on this side tho 
water, arc a good deal alarmed at the 
spread of Dcfenderism among the mili- 
tia. 11. is just returned from Dublin, 
where it is currently reported, and gene- 
rally believed, that five or six thousand 
of the militia have taken the Defenders' 
oath. It is certain that a great many 
have. A fife-major of the Fermanagh 
regiment lias been sent to Newgate, for 
having administered it to a number of 
privates in said regiment. The Socie- 
ties of United Irish arc spreading fast 
throughout a large portion of Ulster. 
As you will no doubt have to lay out a 
good deal of money, before you are 
settled as you could wish, if you have 
occasion, draw on me at sixty days* 
sight, for one or two hundred pounds : 
your bill shall be duly honoured, and 

ou may repay me at yonr convenience. 

beg you will not be backwarcMh doing 
this, in case you find it at all necessary. 
Neilson received a letter last night from 
C. Teeling, from Portadown, where he 
is gone this day. There has been dread- 
ful work there about the Defenders.”t 

These, it must be admitted, are very 
important communications— important 
as having aided in determining Tone's 
movements, and important as furnish-* 
ing evidence of a kind not to be disre- 
garded, respecting the conflict known 
as the Battle of the Diamond. The 
reader will probably remember the 
general features of that engagement. 
He will find them in our number for 
October, 1837, as detailed by the 
authors of " Pieces of Irish History," 
T. A. Emmett and Dr. M'Nevin. 
The Defenders had been worsted in 
an engagement, and had made a truce. 
In breach of this solemn engagement. 


t Life, Appendix, voL L p. 287. 
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having received a strong reinforce- 
ment, they attacked the vulage of the 
Diamond, and, as soon as their anta- 
gonists could be rallied, suffered a se- 
cond defeat — a defeat in which the 
strength of their party was effectually 
broken. It was upon this occasion, 
we may observe, the first Orange 
lodge was formed. In the first con- 
flicts, between the Defenders and 
Peep- o’- Day Boys, the gentry and 
the Protestant Episcopalians took but 
little part. They were all aroused to a 
sense of their common danger, by the 
treachery and truce-brf&king of the 
Defenders, and by their sanguinary de- 
nunciations against Protestants of 
every description. Moved by these 
menaces, thpy came in aid of their 
brethren, and thus the Battle of the 
Diamond was distinguished from the 
feuds which hod previously disturbed 
the country, not only by its greater 
magnitude, but also by its placing in 
array against the Defenders Protest- 
ants of various denominations, and, we 
may add, of various ranks and condi- 
tions. 

Mr. Plowden’s account of this tran- 
saction is characterised by his accus- 
tomed disingenuousness, and yet it 
contains a truth which, admitted by 
such a writer, is of no common im- 
portance. 

“ But In the neighbourhood of Porta- 
down. the animosity of the opposite par- 
ties had taken so decided a turn, that 
the Defender a remained under arms for 
three days successively , challenging their 
opponents to fight it out fairly m the 
field rather than harrass them with 
nocturnal visits. On the 21st Septem- 
ber, 1705, the Defenders were defeated 
at the village of the Diamond by a less 
numerous, though better organised 
party of their opponents. 11 * 

The truth in his passage of most 
pertinency to our subject, is Mr. 
Plowden’s confession that the De- 
fenders remained under arms for three 
days successively, challenging their 
opponents. As to the pretext under 
which this military display was ex- 
cused, fear of nocturnal visits from 
the Protestants, it is unnecessary to 
expose its weakness. The historian 
who neglecta to notice a matter bo 
very important as the treachery which 
followed the first, and proiotel the 
second or final, battle of the Diamond, 


can have but little authority. We 
can afford, in deference to things of 
graver importance, to pasB him by. 
He is correct in his statement respect- 
ing the three day’s military parade of 
the Defenders. For so long did a 
body of persons who had taken trea- 
sonable engagements, and who medi- 
tated the most criminal designs, openly 
affront the laws of the land, ana me- 
nace and persecute loyal and un- 
offending men. And during these 
days, it would Becm as if the leaden 
of the United Irish looked on, or 
looked away, with as much composure 
as the constituted authorities, leaving 
the sworn, although unpaid soldiers 
of France, free to prosecute their evil 
purposes, and to cause the fear of them 
to work its effect on the minds of un- 
protected loyalists. A change took 
place ; the Protestants arose to defend 
themselves, and appeared, in strength, 
sufficient to overcome their adversa- 
ries ; then, and it would seem , not 
until then , Ncilson and Teeling, two 
persons, one of whom, at least, took 
that solemn engagement described by 
Tone, devoting themselves to the 
work of separating Ireland from Great 
Britain ; two of the persons to whom 
Tone communicated his purposes of 
seeking armed assistance from France, 
proceed to the field where the Irish 
army of Franc# were in action,^ or 
about to enter into action, with design, 
as it is said by parties who thought the 
time for action not fully come, to effect 
a cessation or suspension of hostilities. 

We were, at one time, under an 
impression that Neilson and Teeling 
constituted a deputation from the 
United Irish Society in Belfast, ap- 
pointed to negociate, in their name, 
with the two contending parties. — 
The passages cited from Tone’s Me- 
moirs led us to form such an infer- 
ence, and the religious profession of 
each of the peace-makers, we thought^ 
would have recommended them| re- 
pectively, to Peep-o-Day Soya and 
Defenders. Having piven expression 
to this opiuion, as an inference, not as 
the assertion of a fact, we feel no he- 
sitation in adding that one of the par- 
ties, Mr. C. H. Teeling, has denied 
that our inference was well founded. 
He himself, he says, then not more 
than seveteen years of ape, troubled 
by reports of the tumults in Armagh, 
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and being of opinion that the social 
position of his family, as well as their 
religions profession, would give him 
influence with the body whose creed 
was the same as his own (the Defen- 
ders), undertook of his own will and 
judgment the task of peace-making. 
" Impressed with these sentiments,'* ho 
says, " I left the town of Lisburn, the 
residence of my family, and, without 
apprising any one of my intentions, 
proceeded direct for the county of 
Armagh." Finding his difficulties, as 
he proceeded towards the scene of ac- 
tion, greater than he had anticipated, 
Mr. Teeling “ despatched an express 
to Belfast, apprising Mr. Neilson, by 
letter, of the troubled aspect of affairs, 
and entreating him, without delay, to 
meet me at Portadown.” And* this 
is the express sent by a boy, whose 
age did not exceed “ seventeen years,"* 
to which, we are given to understand, 
Neilson yielded so prompt an obedience. 
Space does not permit us to dwell upon 
the topics which are presented to us by 
this disclosure. We must hasten to 
the abortive teipaination of Mr. Teel- 
ing’s enterprise. 

“ Too Boon, however, I learnt more 
correctly the still more unfortunate po- 
sition of affairs; and nearly in the same 
breath was announced the adoption and 
the breach of treaty, and the renewal 
of hostilities, with feedings, on either 
side, of more deep and deadly animosity. 

I .could no longer indulge the hope that, 
in this irascible state of public fooling, 
the maddenod minds of either party could* 
be rendered amenable to any rational 
control, and I left the ill-fated district 
with no cheering presage, either of its 
present or fliture prospects, "t 

Neilson, also, who was on his way 
to Portadown, acquiesces in the opinion 
of his young firiend, and turns back 
With him firom u the ill-fated district" 
towards where he waaproceeding. Mr. 
Teding appears to have been a youth 
of more than ortlinary power to influ- 
ence &e human mind. When barely 
aevenlttft ^ears old, he summons a 
man, or mature age, and of what 
might be 4 " _ _ high position, to 

leave “ ' and his home, and 

P {he movements of a boy 
an enterprise, on which 
but bit own bad formed 
and thd man of years 
H* motif* thopersonthus 


summoned on his way to the place 
* where his influence was to be exerted, 
tells him that he despairs of being use- 
ful, and instantly his superior yields 
again, and after his bootless errand, 
returns quietly to his home 1 

But the matter of real moment is 
this — the Defenders, a body sworn to 
be true to France, and to exterminate 
Protestants, assemble in arms, and take 
the initiative in a rustic, but a sangui- 
nary war. In their first attempt they 
meet defeat, and obtain, through the 
intervention of merciful men, a cessa- 
tion of hostilities, and a truce. This 
truce, as sootf as they feel themselves 
strong, they most perfidiously break, 
and by their treachery and violence 
they rouse up against tnem the indig- 
nation of the Protestant* body, and 
provoke the battle of the Diamond — a 
battle in which they sustained so utter 
an overthrow, that their power was 
utterly broken. From the time of 
that engagement, the name of Defender 
was never boastfully paraded. The 
purposes to which the name served as 
a cloak and cover became disclosed; 
it could no longer afford protection 
against suspicion and abhorrence — it 
was, in short, used out , and was accord- 
ingly laid aside. 

It is not from a wish to keep acri- 
monious remembrances alive, we ad- 
vert to a subject like this. Seldom 
have there lived men who would more 
gladly welcome the word amnesty, 
than we — but when we see that for- 
getfulness on one side, only gives en- 
couragement to fiction on the other— 
we think it better to be rud£ in re- 
minding those whom it much concerns, 
of truths which are unpalatable, than 
to betray our trust, by suffering false- 
hoods to be propagated in their stead. 
If all that genders strife between bre- 
thren were permitted to sink into obli- 
vion — happy for |the country, happy, 
in our humble position, for us ; but 
if only the reminiscences of one sideT 
are to be subject to decay — and if, as 
they fade, the inventions of the other 
side usurp the dignity and power of 
truths, then, we say, it is better to 
maintain and expose the whole truth, 
even though there may be matter of 
offisaoe in it, then acquiesce in the 
utterance of the snore offensive false- 
hoods by which these truths are sought 
to ‘be superseded. 


Ibid, 59, 
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TALES OF THE TRAINS ; BEINO SOME CHAPTERS OF RAILROAD ROMANCE. 

i« 

BY TILBURY TRAMP, QUERN 1 ! MESSEXORR. * 

m 

NO. Ill— FAST ASLEEP, AND WIDE AWAKE J OR, THE TRAIN FOR “ THE OVERLAND . 11 

I got into the Dover “ down-train” at passed through my mind, when he 

the Station, and after seeking for a arose softly from his seat, and assumed* 
place in two or three of the leading a place beside me. 

carriages, at lost succeeded in obtain- “ You thought she was fast," said 
ing one, where there were only two he, os he laid his hand familiarly on 

other passengers ; these, were a lady my arm ; “ I know you did — I saw it 

and a gentleman— the former, a young, the moment you came into the car- 

pleasing-looking girl, dressed in quiet riage." 

mourning ; the latter, was a tall, gaunt, “ Why, I did think " 

bilious-looking man, with grisly gray “ Ah! that's deceived many a one ; 
hair, and an extravagantly aquiline Lord bless you, sir, they are not un- 

nose. 1 guessed, from the* positions derstood, no one knows them and at 

they occupied in the carriage, that these words he heaved a profound 

they were not acquaintances, and my sigh, and droned his bead upon his 

conjecture proved subsequently true, bosom, as though the sentiment had 

The young lady was pale, like one in overwhelmed him with affliction, 

delicate health, and seemed very weary » “ Riddles, sir,” said he to me, with 

and tired, for she was fast asleep as I a glare of his eyes that really looked 
entered the carriage, and did not formidable. “Sphinxes, that's what 
awake, notwithstanding all the riot they are— are you married?" whia- 
and disturbance incident to the Station, pered he. 

I took my place directly in front of “ No, sir," said I, politely, for as 
my fellow travellers, and whether from I began to entertain more serious 
mere accident, or from the passing doubts of my companion's intellect, I 
interest a pretty face inspires, cast my resolved to treat him with every 
eyes towards the lady, the gaunt man civility. 
a opposito fixed on me a look of inex- “ 1 don't believe it matters a fig," 
a pressible shrewdness, and with a very said he, “the Pop} of Rome knows 
solemn shake of his head, whispered as much about them as Blue Qeard." 
in a low under tone— “ Indeed," said I, “are these your 

“ No ! not not a bit of it, she ain't sentiments?" 
asleep— they never do sleep— never 1" “ They are," replied he, in a still 

Oh I thought I to myself, there's lower whisper, “and if we were to 
another class of people not remarkable talk modern Greek this moment, I 
for over-drowsiness; for, to say truth, would not say but she " — ■and here 
the expression of the speaker's face, he made a Restore towards the young 
and the oddity of his words, made me lady opposite— “ but she would know 

a ieot that he was not a miracle of every word of it{ it is not supeepa- 
ty. The reflection had scarcely tural, sir, beoanse the law bunmnal* 
Vol. XXV— No. 147. 
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bat it is a most— what shall I say, 
sir? a most extraordinary provision of 
nature — wonderful ! most wonderful I* 

** In heaven's name, why did they let 
him out ?" exclaimed I to myself. 

M Now, she is pretending to awake," 
said he, as he nudged me with his elbow ; 

« watch her, see how well she will do 
t j" then turning to the lady* he added 
n a louder voice — 

“ You have had a refreshing sleep, 

I trust, ma'am?" 

“ A very heavy one," answered she, 
w for I was greatly fatigued." 

K Did not I tell you so ?" whispered 
he again in my ear ; “ oh 1" and here 
he gave a deep groan, “ when they’re 
in delicate health, and they’re greatly 
fatigued, thereto no being up to them I” 

The remainder of our journey was 
not long in getting over, but brief as 
it was, I could not help feeling an- 
noyed at the pertinacity with which the 
<%wous gentleman purposely misunder- 
stood every word the young lady spoke. 
The most plain, matter-of-fact observa- 
tions from her, were received by him, 
as though she was a monster of dupli- 
city ; and a casual mistake, as to the 
name of a Station, he pounced upon, 
as though it were a wilful and inten- 
tional untruth. This conduct, on his 
part, was made ten times worse to me. 
Inf his continued nudgings of the elbow, 
sly winks, and muttered sentences of 
w you hear that" — “ there's more of 
it” — "you would not credit it now," 
&c. ; until at length he succeeded in 
silencing the poor girl, who, in all 1 
likelihood, set us both down for the 
two greatest savages in England. 

On arriving at Dove?, although I 
was the bearer of dispatches requiring 
the utmost haste, a dreadful hurricane 
from the eastward, accompanied by 
a tremendous swell, prevented any 
Packet venturing out to sea. The 
commander of “the Hornet," however, 
told me, should the weather, as was 
not improbable, .moderate towards 
daybreak, he woukj^do his best to run 
me oven tc* Calais? “ only be ready," 
said he; 11 at a moment's notice, for I 
wiH get the steam up, and be off in a 
jiffey, whenever the tide begins to ebb." 
In compGttsoe with this injunction, I 
determcupfliiot to go to bed, and 
ordering my supper in a private room, 

I prepared myself to pass the inter- 
vtUBg time, ae well as might be. 

, * Mr. YeOowley's compliments," 


Trains . [March, 

said the waiter, as I broke the crust 
of a veal pic, and obtnined a bird’s- 
eye view of that delicious interior, 
where hard eggs, and jelly, mush- 
rooms, and kidney, were blended to- 
gether in a delicious harmony of co- 
louring. “ Mr. Yellowley's compli- 
ments, sir, and will take it as a great 
favour, if he might join you at sup- 
per." 

“ Have not the pleasure of knowing 
him,” said I, shortly — "bring me a 
pint of sherry — don't know Mr. Yel- 
lowley.” 

“ Yes, but you do though," said the 
gaunt man of* the railroad, as he en- 
tered the room, with four cloaks on 
one arm, and two umbrellas under the 
other. 

“ Oh ! it's you,” said I,* half-rising 
from my chair, for in spite of my 
annoyance at the intrusion, a certain 
degree of fear of my companion over- 
powered me. 

“ Yes,’’ said he, solemnly — “ can you 
untie this cap ? the string has got into 
a black -knot, I fear and so he bent 
down his huge face, while I endea- 
voured to relieve him of his bead-piece, 
wondering witliin myself, whether they 
had shaved him at the asylum. 

“ Ah, that’s comfortable,” said he 
at last, and lie drew his chair to the 
table, and helped himself to a conside- 
rable portion of the pie, which lie co- 
vered profusely with red pepper. 

Little conversation passed during - 
the meal — my companion ate vora- 
ciously, filing up every little pause 
that occurred by a groan oi>a sigh, 
whose vehemence and depth were 
strangely in contrast with his enjoy- 
ment of the good cheer. When the 
supper was over, and the waiter had 
placed fresh glasses, and with that 
gentle significance of bis craft, had 
deposited the decanter, in which a 
spoonful of sherry remained, directly 
in front of me, Mr. Yellowley looked 
at me for a moment, threw up his 
eyebrows, and with an air of more 
“ bon-hommie " than I thought he 
could muster, said — 

" You will have no objection,, I 
hope, to a little warm brandy And 
water." 

u None whatever, and the less,' iM 
may add a cigar.” 

u Agreed," said he. ' ’ # 

These ingredients of our oomfort 
being produced, and the waiter having 
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left the room, Mr. Yellowley stirred 
the fire into u cheerful blaze, and nod- 
ding amicably towards me, said— 

“ Your health, sir; I should like to 
have added your name." 

“ Tramp — Tilbury Tramp,” said I, 
“ at your service. I would have 
added Q. C., as the couriers took that 
lately, but it leads to mistakes, so I 
said nothing about it. 

“ Mr. Tramp,” said my companion, 
while he placed one hand in his waist- 
coat, in that attitude so favoured by 
violin Kemble and Nap&deon, “ You 
are a young man ?” 

u Forty-two," said I, “if 1 live till 
June.” 

“ You flight be a hundred and 
forty-two, sir.” 

" Lord bless you," said I, “ I don't 
look so old.” 

« I repeat it,” said he, “ you might 
be a hundred aiul forty-two, and not 
know a whit more about them." 

Here we are, thought 1, back on 
the Monomania. 

“ You may smile,” said he, “it was 
an ungenerous insinuation ; nothing 
was farther from my thoughts— but 
it’s true, they require the study of a 
lifetime — talk of Law, or l’ln sic, or 
Divinity, it’s child’s play, sir, now, you 
thought that young girl was asleep." 

“ Why, she’ certainly looked so.” 

“ Looked so,” said he, with a sneer ; 
“ what do I look like ? do 1 look liko a 
man of sense or intelligence ?” 

“ I protest," said I, cautiously, “ I 
won't suffer myself to be led away hy 
appearances, 1 would not wish to bo 
unjust to you." 

*< Well, sir, that artful young wo- 
man's deception of you has preyed 
upon me ever since ; I was going ou 
to W aimer to-night, hut I couldn’t 
leave this without seeing you once 
more, and giving you a caution.” 

L “ Dear me. I thought nothing 
about it. You took the matter too 
much to heart.” 

M Too much to heart,” said he, with 
a bitter sneer ; “ that's the cant that 
deceives half the world — if men, sir, 
instead of undervaluing these small, 
and apparently trivial circumstances, 
would but recall their experiences, 
chronicle their facts, as Bacon recom- 
mended so wisely! we Bhould possess 
some safe data to go upon, in our 
estimate of that deoeitful sex." 

I fear/ 1 said I, half timidly, 


“ you have been ill treated bv the 
ladies?" 

A deep groan was the only response. 

“ Come, come, bear up," said I, 

" you are young, and a fine-looking 
man still (he was sixty, if he was 
an hour, and had a face like the 
figure-head of a wor-st earner.) 

“ 1 will tell you a story, Mr. 
Tramp,” said he solemnly, “a story 
to which, probably, no historian, from 
Polybius to Hoffman, has ever re- 
corded a parallel. I am not aware, 
sir, that any man has sounded the 
oceanic depths of that perfidious gulf— 
a woman’s heart— but I, sir, I, have 
at least added some fuctj to the narrow 
stock of our knowledge regarding it ; 
listen to this : — ” 

I replenished my tumbler of brandy 
and water, looked at my watch, and, 
finding 1 still had two hours to spare, 
lent a not unwilling ear to my com- 
panion's story. 

“ For the purpose of my tale," said 
Mr. Yellowley, “it is unnecessary that 
I should mention any incident of my 
life more remote than a couple of yearB 
back. About that time it was, that, 
using all the influence of very power- 
ful friends, 1 succeeded in obtaining 
the consul-generalship at Stralsund. 
My arrangements for departure were 
made with considerable despatch ; but 
on the very week of my leaving Eng- 
land, an old friend of mine was ap- 
pointed to a situation of considerable 
trust in the East, whither he was or- 
dered to repair, I may Bay, at a mo. 
ment's notice. Never was there such 
a ‘ contrc-teinps.’ He longed for the 
north of Europe — I, with equal ar- 
dour, wished fur a tropical climate ; 
and here were we both going in the 
very direction antagonist toour wishes! 
My friend’s appointment was a much 
more lucrative one than mine ; but so 
anxious was he for a residence more 
congenial to his taste, that he would 
have exchanged without q moment's 
hesitation. 

“ By a mere accident, I mentioned 
this circumstance to the friend who 
had procured my promotion. Well, 
with the greatest alacrity he volun- 
teered his services to effect the ex- 
change, and with such energy did he * 
fulfil his pledge, that on the following 
evening I received an express, inform 
ing me of my altered destination, btfe* 
directing me to prooeed to Southamp 
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ton on the next day, and sail by the 
Oriental steamer. This was speedy 
work, sir ; but as my preparations for 
n journey had long been made, 1 had 
very little to do, but exchange some 
bear-skins with my friend for cotton 
shirts and jackets, and we both were 
accommodated. Never were two men 
in higher spirits— be, with his young 
wife, delighted at escaping what he 
called banishment — I, equally happy 
in my anticipation of tlie glorious 
East. 

“ Among the many papers forwarded 
to me from the Foreign Office was a 
special order for free transit the whole 
way to Calcutta. This document set 
forth the urgeiA necessity there existed 
to pay me every possible attention * en 
route in fact, it was a sort of Dowu- 
injg-street firman, ordering all whom it 
might concern to take care of Simon 
Yellowley, nor permit him to Buffer 
any let, impediment, or inconvenienoe, 
on the road. But a strange thing, Mr. 
Tramp — a very strange thing — was in 
this paper. In the exchange of my 
friend*s appointment for my own, the 
clerk had merely inserted my name in 
lieu of his in all the papers ; and then, 
sir, what should 1 discover but that this 
free transit extended to * Mr. Yellow- 
ley and lady,' while, doubtless, my poor 
friend was obliged to /ravel ‘ en gar- 
qon.' This extraordinary blunder 1 
only discovered when leaving London 
in the train. 

4 We were a party of three, sir.” - 
Here he groaned deeply. “ Three — 
just as it might be this very day, I 
occupied the place that you did this 
morning, while opposite to me were a 
lady and a gentleman. The gentle- 
man was an old, round-faced, little 
man — chatty and merry after his fa- 
shion. The lady— the lady, sir— if I 
had never seen her but that day, I 
should now call her an angel. Yes, 
Mr. Tramp, I flatter myself that few 
men understand female beauty better. 

I admits tlfe Cold regularity and im- 
passive loveliness of the North, I 
glory in the voluptuous magnificence 
of Italian beauty; I can relish the 
sparkling coquetry of France, the 
plaintive quietness and sleepy tender- 
ness of Germany; nor do I under- 
value the brown pellucid skin and 
flashing eye of the Malabar ;— but she, 
air, she was something higher than all 
these ; and it so chanced that I had 


ample time to observe her, for when I 
entered tho carriage she was asleep — 
asleep," 6oid he, with a bitter mockery 
Macready might have envied. “ Why 
do Isay asleep? No, sir!— she was 
in that factitious trance, that wiliest 
device of Satan’s own creation, a wo- 
man's sleep— the thing invented, sir, 
merely to throw the shadow of dark 
lashes on a marble cheek, and leave 
beauty to sink into man's heart with- 
out molestation ; — sleep, sir — the whole 
mischief the world does in its waking 
moments, is nothing to the doings of 
such slumber 1 If she did not sleep, 
how could that braid of dark-brown 
hair fall loosely down vpon her blue- 
veined hand ; if she did not sleep, how 
could the colour tinge witn such eva- 
nescent loveliness the cheek it scarcely 
coloured ; if she did not sleep, how 
could her lips smile with tho sweetness 
of some passing thought, thus half re- 
corded ? No, sir ; she had been 
obliged to have sat bolt upright, with , 
her gloves on, and her veil down. She 
neither could have shown the delicious 
roundness of her throat, nor the statue- 
like perfection of her instep; but 
sleep, sleep, is responsible for nothing. 
Oh 1 why did not Macbeth murder it, 
as he said he had ! 

“ If 1 were a legislator, sir, I'd pro- 
hibit any woman under forty-three 
from sleeping in a public conveyance. 
It is downright dangerous — I wouldn't 
say it ain’t immoral. The immovable 
aspect of placid beauty, Mr. Tramp, 
setherealihes a woman! Tli» shrewd 
housewife becomes a houri; and a mil- 
liner — ay, sir, a milliner — might be 
a Maid of Judah under such circum- 
stances !" g 

Mr. Yellowley seemed to have run 
himself out of breath with this burst of 
enthusiasm, for he was unable to re- 
sume his narrative until several ^mi- 
nutes after, when be proceeded thus— • 

“ The fat gentleman and myself 
were soon engaged in conversation, 
lie was hastening down to bid some 
friends good-bye, ere they sailed for 
India. I was about to leave my native 
country, too — perhaps for ever. 

“ ‘ Yes, sir,* said I, addressing him, 

* heaven knows when I shall behold 
these green vallies again— if ever. I 
have just been appointed Secretary and 
Chief Counsellor to the political resi- 
dent at the court of the Rajah of 
Santancantantarabad!— a most import- 
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ant post — three thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-seven miles beyond the 
Himalaya.' 

••And here — aith, I trust, a par- 
donable pride— I showed him the Go- 
vernment order for my free transit 
with the various directions and injunc- 
tions concerning my personal comfort 
and safety. 

•• • Ah/ said the old gentleman, put- 
ting on his spectacles to read, • ah, I 
never beheld one of these before. Very 
curious— very curious, indeed — I have 
seen a sheriff’s writ, and an execution, 
but this is far more .remarkable — 
•• Simon Yellowley, Esq., and lady." 
Eh ? — so your lady accompanies you, 
sir ? * 

••• Would ►he did — would to hea- 
ven she did !* exclaimed I, in a trans- 
port. 

•••Oh, then, she's afraid, is she? 
She dreads the blacks, I suppose.’ 

• 4 • No, sir ; 1 am not murried. The 
insertion of these v\ ords was a mistake 
of the official, who made out my pa- 
pers ; — for, alas ! 1 am alone in the 
world.' 

•• ‘ But why don’t you marry, sir ?' 
said the little man, briskly, and with 
an eye glistening with paternity. 

• Young ladies ain't scarce ' 

“•True, most true ; but even sup- 
posing 1 were fortunate enough to 
meet the object of my wishes, 1 have 
no time. 1 received this appointment 
last evening: to-day, 1 am here — to- 
morrow, 1 shall be on the billows I' 

•• • Ah, that's unfortunate, indeed— 
very unfortunate/ 

•• * Had 1 but one week — a day — ay, 
an hour, sir,’ said I, • I'd make an 
offer of my brilliant position to some 
lovely creature, who, tired of the 
drearv North and its gloomy skies, 
would prefer the unclouded heaven of 
the Himalaya, and the perfumed 
breezes of the valley of Santancon- 
tantarabad 1* 

•• A lightly-breathed sigh fell from 
the sleeping beauty, and at the same 
time a smile of inexpressible sweetness 
played upon her lips. But like the 
ripple upon a glassy stream, that, dis- 
appearing, left all placid and motionless 
again, the fair features were in a mo- 
ment calm as before. 

•••She looks delicate/ whispered 
my companion. 

•••Our detestable climate ! 1 said I, 
bitterly, for she coughed twice at the 


instant. • Oh, why are the loveliest 
flowers the offspring of the deadliest 
soil!’ 

•• She awoke, not suddenly or 
abruptly, but as Venus might 'have 
risen from the sparkling sea, and 
thro wn* the dew-drops from her hair, 
and then she opened her eyes. Mr. 
Tramp, do you understand eyes ?" 

•‘ 1 can’t say 1 have any skill that 
way, to speak of." 

“ I'm sorry for it — deeply, sincerely 
sorry; for to the uninitiated these 
things seem nought. It would be as un- 

S ofitable to put a Rembrandt before a 
ind man, as discuss the aesthetics of 
eyelashes with the unbeliever. But 
you will understand me when I say 
that her eyes were blifb — blue as the 
Adriatic! — not the glassy, doll’s-eye 
blue, that shines and glistens with a 
metallic lustre ; nor that false depth, 
more grey than blue, that resembles a 
piece of tea-lead; but the colour of 
the sea, as you behold it five fathoms 
down, beside the steep rocks of Ge- 
noa! And what an ocean is a wo- 
man’s eye, with bright thoughts float- 
ing through it, and love lurking at 
the bottom ! Am I tedious, Air. 
Tramp?” 

“ No ; far from it — only very poe- 
tical.” 

•• Ah, 1 was once," said Mr. Yellow- 
ley, with a de*p sigh. •• I used to 
write sweet things for • The New 
Monthly;’ but Campbell was very 
Jealous of me — couldn't abide me. 
Poor Campbell ! he had bis failings, 
like the rest of us. 

•• Well, sir, to resume. We arrived 
at Southampton, but only in time to 
hasten down to the pier, and take boat 
.for the ship. The blue-peter was 
Hying at the mast-head, and people 
hurrying away to say •good-bye* for 
the last time. I, sir, I alone had no 
farewells to take. Simon Yellowley 
was leaving his native soil, unwept and 
unregretted! Sad* thought!, these, 
Mr. Tramp — very sad thoughts^ Well, 
sir, we were aboard at last, above a 
hundred of us, standing amid the 
lumber of our carpet bags, dressing- 
cases, and hat-boxes, half blinded by 
the heavy spray of the condensed 
steam, ana all deafened by the din. 

•• The world of a great packet- 
ship, Mr. Tramp, is a very selfish 
world, and not a bad epitome of its 
relative on shore* Human weaknesses 
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are bo hemmed in by circumstances— 
the frail tiea that would have been dis- 
sipated in a wider space are so concen- 
trated by compression, that middling 
people grow bad, and the bad become 
regular demons. There is, therefore, 
no such miserable den of selfish and 
egotistical caballing, slander, gossip, 
and all malevolence, as one of these. 
Envy of the man with a large berth — 
sneers for the lady that whispered 
to the captain — guesses as to the rank 
and station of every passenger, in- 
dulged in with a spirit of impertinence 
absolutely intolerable, and petty exclu- 
siveness practised by every four or five 
on board, against some others, who 
have fewer servants or less luggage 
than their neighbours. Into this hu- 
man bee-hive was I now plunged, to 
be bored by the drones, stung by tho 
wasps, and maddened by all. No 
matter, thought 1, Simon Yellowley 
has a great mission to fulfil. Yes, 
Mr. Tramp, I remembered the preca- 
rious position of our Eastern posses- 
sions — I bethought me of the incalcul- 
able services the ability of even a Yel- 
lowley might render his country in the 
far-off valley of the Himalaya, and I sat 
down on my portmanteau, a happier — 
nay, 1 will say, a better man. 

M The accidents — we call them such 
every day — the accidents which fashion 
our lives, are always of our own de- 
vising, if we only were to take trouble 
enough to trace them. 1 have a theory 
on this head, but I'm keeping it over , 
for a kind of a Bridgewater Treatise. 
It is enough now to remark, that 
though my number at the dinner-table 
was 84, I exchanged with another 
gentleman, who couldn’t bear a draught, 
for a place near the door, No. 122. 
Ah, me 1 little knew I then what that 
simple act was to bring with it. Bear 
in mind, Mr. Tramp, 122, for, as 
yon may remember, Sancho Panza’s 
story of the goatherd stopped short, 
when his master fergot the number of 
the goats ; and that great French no- 
velist, t. cfe Balzac, always hangs the 
interest of his t*le on some sum in 
arithmetic^ in which his hero's fortune 
is concerned— so, my story bears upon 
this number; Yes, sir, the adjoining 
seat. No. 123, was vacant. There 
Was a cover and a napkin, and there 
was a chair placed leaning against the 
able, to mark it out as the property of 
on* one absent, ana day by day was 


that vacant place tho object of my con- 
jectures. It was natural this should 
be the case. My left-hand neighbour 
was the first mate, one of those sea 
animals most detestablo to a landsman. 
He hud a sea appetite, a sea voice, sua 
jokes, and, worst of all, a sea laugh. 
1 shall never forget that fellow. I 
never spoke to him that he did not 
reply in some slang of his abomina- 
ble profession ; and all the disagree- 
ables of a floating existence were in- 
creased ten -fold by the everlasting re- 
ference to tho hated theme — a ship. 
What he on «the r'ght hand might 
prove, was therefore of some moment 
to me. Another • Loup de mer' like 
this would be unendurable. The 
Grossest old maid, the testiest old ba- 
chelor, the most peppery nabob, the 
flattest ensign, the most boring of 
tourists, the most careful of mothers, 
would be a boon from heaven in com- 
parison with a blue jacket. Alas 1 
Mr. Tramp, I was left very long to 
speculate on this subject ; we were 
buffeted down the channel; we were 
tossed along the coast of France, and 
blown about the Bay of Biscay before 
123 overturned up ; — when one day — 
it was a deliciously calm day, (1 shall 
not forget it soon) — we even could see 
the coast of Portugal, with its great 
mountains above Cintra. Over a long 
reach of sea, glassy os a mirror, the 
great Bhip clove her way, the long 
foam track in her wake, the only stain 
on that blue surface. Every one was 
on deck : the old asthmatic gentleman, 
whose cough was the cur& of the 
after-cabin, sat with a boa round his 
neck, and thought he enjoyed himself. 
Ladies in twos and threes walked up and 
down together, chatting os pleasantly 
as though in Kensington gardens. 
The tourist, sent out by Mr. Colburn, 
was taking notes of the whole party, 
and the four officers in the Bengal 
Light- Horse had adjourned their daily 
brandy and water, to a little awning 
beside the wheel. There were sketch- 
books, and embroidery frames, and 
journals, on all sides ; there was even 
a guitar, with a blue ribbon round it; 
and amid all these remindings of alfbre 
life, a fat poodle waddled about, and 
snarled at every one. The calm, sir, 
was a kind of doomsday, which evoked 
the dead from their tombs, and up they 
came from indescribable corners and 
nooks, opening their eyes with arose- 
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ment upon the strange world before 
them, and somo almost feeling that 
even the ordeal of sea-sickness was not 
too heavy a penalty for an hour so 
bright, though so fleeting. 

“ Which is 128 ? thought I, as I 
elbowed iny way along the crowded 
quarter-deck, now asking myself could 
it he the thin gentleman with the two 
capes, or the fat lady with the three 
chins ? Hut there is a prescience 
which never fails in the greater mo- 
ments of our destiny, and this told 
inc, it was none of these. We went 
down to dinner, aud for the first time 
the chair was not placed against the 
table, hut. so as to permit a person to 
he seated on if. 

“ 1 I beg* your pardon, sir,’ said the 
steward to me, ‘could you move a 
little this way ; 128 is coming in to 
dinner, and she it mild like to have the 
air of the door- wav/ 

4t * She would/ thought I ; oh, so this 
is a she, at all events and seam* w :ls 
the reflection made, when the rustle 
of a silk dress was heard brushing 
my chair. 1 turned, and what do 
3011 think, Mr. Tramp — shall I en- 
deavour to dcsciibc my emotions to 
you ?" 

This was said in a tone so com- 
pletely questioning, that 1 saw Mr. 
Yellowlev waited for uiy answer. 

“ 1 am afraid, sir," said I, looking 
at my watch, “if the emotions you 
spe.ik of will occup) much time, we 
had better skip them, for it only wants 
a quarter to twelve.” 

“ We will omit them, then, Mr. 
Tramp; for, as you justly observe, 
they would require both time and 
space. Well, sir, to be brief, 128 was 
the angel of the railroad." 

" The lady you met at ." 

u Yes, sir ; if you prefer to call her 
the lady ; for I shall persist in iny 
previous designation. Oh, Mr. Tramp, 
that was the great moment of my 
life. You may have remarked that 
we pass from era to era of our exis- 
tence, as though it were from one 
chamber to another. The gay, the 
sparkling, and the brilliant succeed 
to the durk and gloomy apartment, 
scarce illumined by a ray of hope, and 
we move on in our life's journey with 
new objects suggesting new actions, 
and the actions engendering new 
frames of thought, and we think our- 
selyet wiser as our vicissitudes grow 


thicker ; hut I must not continue this 
theme. To me, this moment was the 
greatest transition of my life. Hero 
was the ideal before me, which neither 
art had pictured, nor genius described 
— the loveliest creature I ever behold. 
She turned round on taking her place, 
and with a slight gesture of surprise 
recognised me at once sis her former 
fellow-traveller. 1 have had proud 
moments in my life, Mr. Tramp. I 
shall never forget how the Commander 
of the Forces at Uoulahcush, said to me 
in full audience, in the presence of all 
the officials — 

u € Yellow ley, this is devilish hot — 
hotter than we have it in Europe/ 

“ Hut here was a prouder moment 
still, that little graceful movement of 
recognition, that smile so transient as 
to be scarce detected, sent a thrill of 
happiness all through me. In former 
days hy doughty deeds and hazardous 
exploits men won their way to women’s 
hearts ; our services in the present 
time have the advantage of being less 
hazardous ; little attentions of the 
table, passing the salt, calling for the 
pepper, lifting a napkin, and inviting 
to w inc, are the substitutes for muti- 
lating giant* and spitting drugons. I 
can’t say hut I think that ‘the ex- 
change is with the difference/” 

“ The first day passed over with 
scarce the intA'cliange of a word be- 
tween us. She arose almost immedi- 
ately after dinner, and did not make 
her appearance during the remainder 
of the evening. The following morn- 
ing she took her place at the breakfast 
table, and to my inexpressible delight, 
as the weather still remained calm, 
ascended to the quarter-deck when the 
meal was over. The smile with which 
she met me now had assumed the 
token of acquaintance, and a very 
little address was necessary, on my 
part, to enable me to join her as she 
walked, and engage her in conversa- 
tion. The fact of being so yoiyig and 
so perfectly alone — for «except her 
French maid, she did not appear to 
know a single person on board — per- 
haps appeared to demand some expla- 
nation on her part, even to a perfect 
stranger like myself ; for, after some 
passing observations on the scenery of 
the coast, and the beauty of the wea- 
ther, she told me that she looked for- 
ward with much hope to the benefit 
her health might derive from a warmer 
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air and less trying climate than that of 
England. 

“ * 1 already feel benefitted by the 
sweet South,] said she ; and there was 
a smile of gratitude on her lip, as she 
spoke the words. Some little further 
explanation she may have deemed ne- 
cessary ; for she took the occasion 
soon after to remark, that her only 
brother would have been delighted 
with the voyage, if he could have ob- 
tained leave of absence from his regi- 
ment; but, unfortunately, he was in 
4 the Blues,' quartered at Windsor, 
and could not be spared. 

" Poor dear creature,” said I ; "and 
so she has been obliged to travel thus 
alone, reared doubtless within the 
precincts of some happy home, fioin 
which the world with its petty snares 
and selfishness were excluded, sur- 
rounded by all the appliances of luxury, 
and the elegancies that embellish exis- 
tence — and now, to venture thus upon 
a journey without a friend, or even a 
companion. 

" There could scarcely be a more 
touching incident than to see one like 
her, so beautiful and so young, in the 
midst of that busy little world of sol- 
diers, and sailors, and merchants, tra- 
vellers to the uttermost bounds of the 
earth, and wearied spirits seeking for 
change wherever it might bo found. 
Had I not myself been* alone — a very 
*waif' upon the shores of life — I 
Bhould have felt attracted by the inte- 
rest of her isolation— now, there was • 
> a sympathy to attach us — there was 
that similarity of position — that idem 
nolle , et idem velle, which, we are 
told, constitutes true friendship. She 
seemed to arrive at this conclusion ex- 
actly os I did myself, and received with 
the most captivating frankness all the 
little attentions it was in my power to 
beBtow ; and in fact to regard me, in 
some sort, os her companion. Thus, 
we walked the deck each morning it 
was finp, or if stormy, played at chess 
or pioguet In the cabin. Sometimes 
she worked while I read aloud for her, 
and such a treat as it was to hear her 
criticisms on the volume before us— 
how just and true her appreciation of 
sound and correct principles— how 
skilful the distinctions she would make 
between the false glitter of tinsel sen- 
timent, and the dull gold of real and 
sterling morality. Her mind, natu- 
rally a gifted one, had received every 


aid education could bestow. French 
and Italian literature were as familiar 
to her as was English, while in mere 
accomplishments she far excelled those, 
who habitually make such acquire- 
ments the grand business of early life. 

“ You arc, 1 presume, a man of the 
world, Mr. Tramp. You may, per- 
haps, deem it strange that several days 
rolled over before I ever even thought 
of inquiring her name ; but such was 
the case. It no more entered into 
iny conception to ask after it, than I 
should have dreamed of what might 
be the botanical designation of some 
lovely flower, by whose beauty and 
fragrance I was captivated. Enough 
for me that the bright petals were 
tipped with azure and gold, and the 
fair stem was graceful in its slender 
elegance. 1 cared not where Jussieu 
might have arranged or Linnmus 
classed it. But a chance revealed the 
matter even before it had occurred to 
mo to think of it. A volume of 
Shelley's poems contained on the title 
page, written in a hand of singular 
delicacy, the words, 4 Lady Blanche 
D'Esmonde.' Whether the noble 
family she belonged to, were English, 
Irish, or Scotch, I could not even 
guess. It were as well, Mr. Tramp, 
that I could not do so. I should only 
have felt a more unwarrantable attach- 
ment for that portion of the empire 
she came from. Yes, sir, I loved her. 

I loved her with an ardour that the 
Yellowleys have been remarkable for, 
during three hundred and eighty years. 

It was iny ancestor, Mr. Tramp 

Paul Yellow ley — who was put in the 
stocks at Charing- Cross, for persecu- 
ting a maid of honour at Elizabeth's 
Court. That haughty Queen, and 
cold-hearted woman, had the base in- 
scription written above his head — 4 the 

S enaltie of a low scullion who lifteth 
is eyes too loftilie.* 

"To proceed. When we reached 
Gibraltar, Lady Blanche and I visited 
the rocks, and went over the bomb- 
proofs and the casemates together- 
fur more dangerous places those 
little cells and dark passages to a 
man like me, than ever they could 
become in the hottest fury of a 
siege. She took such an interest in 
every thing. There was not a mortar 
nor a piece of ordnance she could af- 
ford to miss ; and die would peep out 
from the embrasures, and look down 
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upon the harbour and the bay, with a 
fearlessness that left me puzzled to 
think, whether 1 were more terrified 
by her intrepidity, or charmed by the 
beauty of her instep. Again we went 
to sea; but how I trembled at each sight 
of land, lest she should leave the ship 
for ever. At last, Malta came in view, 
and the same evening the boats were 
lowered, for all had a desire to go 
ashore. Of coarse Lady Blanche 
was most anxious; her health had 
latterly improved greatly, and she was 
able to incur considerable fatigue, with- 
out feeling the worse afterwards. 

99 It was a calm, mellow evening, 
with an alrer/Jy risen moon, as we 
landed to wander about the narrow 
streets anf bastioned dwellings of old 
Valletta. She took iny arm, and, fol- 
lowed by Mademoiselle Virginic, we 
went on exploring every strange and 
curious spot before us, and calling up 
before our mind's eye the ancient glo- 
ries of the pUce. I was rather Rtrong 
in all these sort of things, Mr. Tramp, 
for in expectation of this little visit, 
I made myself up about the Knights 
of St. John and the Moslems, Fort 
St. Elmo, Civitta Veechia, rocks, 
catacombs, prickly pears, and all. In 
fact, I was primed with the whole 
catalogue, which, written down in 
short memoranda, forms Chap. I. in a 
modern tour book of the Mediter- 
ranean. The season was so genial, 
and the moon so bright, that wc lin- 
gered till paBt midnight, and then re- 
turned to the ship the last of all the 
visitors. That was indeed a night, as, 
flickered by the column of silver light, 
we swept over the calm sea. Lady 
Blanche, wrapped in my large boat 
cloak, her pale features statue- like iu 
their unmoved beauty, sat in the stern, 
1 sat at her side, neither spoke a word. 
What her thoughts might have been 
I cannot guess ; but the little French 
maid Rooked at me from time to time 
with an expression of diabolical intelli- 
gence I cannot forget ; and as I hand- 
ed her mistress up the gangway, 
Virginia said in a whisper— 

" ' Ah, Monsieur Yellowley, vous 
ties un homme dangereux ' 

“ Would you believe it, Mr. Tramp, 
that little phrase filled every chamber 
of my heart with hope ; there oould 
be but one interpretation of it, and 
what a meaning had that— dangerous 
to the peace of mind— to the heart's 


happiness of her I actually adored. I 
lay down in my berth and tried to 
sleep, but the nearest approach of 
slumber was a dreamy condition, in 
which the words ' vous etes un homme 
dangereux ,' kept ever ringing. I 
thought I saw Lady Blanche dressed 
in white, with a veil covering her, 
a chaplet of orange flowers on her 
brow, and weeping as though in- 
consolably; and there was a grim, 
mischievous little face that nodded at 
me with a menacing expression, as 
though to say, 'this is your work, 
Simon Yellowley;' and then I saw 
her lay aside the veil and encircle her- 
self with a sad coloured garment, 
while her tears fell eten faster than 
before ; and then the little vixen from 
the window exclaimed, 'here's more 
of it, Simon Yellowley.' Lord, how I 
reproached myself— I saw I was bring- 
ing her to the grave; yes, sir, there 
is no concealing it. I fell she loved 
me. I arose and put on my dressing- 
gown ; ray mind was mflde up. 1 slipt 
noiselessly up the cabin stairs, and with 
much difficulty made my way to that 
part of the ship inhabited by the ser- 
vants. 1 will not recount here the 
insolent allusions I encountered, nor 
the rude jests and jibes of the sailors 
when 1 asked for Mademoiselle Vir- 
ginie; nor wax it without trouble and 
considerable delay that I succeeded in 
obtaining an interview with her. 

“ ' Mademoiselle,' said I, 1 1 know 
the levity of your nation ; no man is 
more conscious than I of— of the frailty 
of your moral principles. Don’t be 
angry, but hear me out You said a 
few minutes ago that I was a "danger- 
ous man;" tell me now, sincerely, 
truthfully, and candidly' — here 1 put 
rather a heavy purse into her hands— 
'the exact meaning you attached to 
these words?’ 

‘"Ah, monsieur, 1 said she, with a 
stage shudder, *je $uis une pauvre fille , 
tie me perdez pas.' « 

" I looked at the little Wizened devil 
and never felt stronger in my virtue. 

" 9 Don't be afraid Virginie, I'm an 
archbishop in principles ; but 1 thought 
that when you said these words they 
bore an allusion to anothe r— — 

99 9 Ah! e'est 9a,' said she, with 
perfect naivete—* so you aft, a dan- 
gerous man, a very dangerous man ; so 
much so, indeed, that! shall use all 
my influence to persuade one, of whom 
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you are aware* to escape as quickly as 
may be* from the hazard of your fas- 
cinating society.' 

99 I repeat these words* Mr. 
Tramp* which may appear to you now 
too flattering* but the French lan- 
guage* in which Virginie spoke* per- 
mits expressions even stronger than 
these* as mere conventionalities. 

44 * Don't do it*’ said I* ‘ don’t do it* 
Virginie.’ 

<* 4 1 must* and I will*' reiterated 
she; 9 there’s such a change in my poor 
dear Lady Blanche since she met you* 
1 never knew her give way to fits of 
laughing before — she’s so capricious* 
and whimsical — she was an angel for- 
merly.' « 

444 She is an angel still*’ said I, with 
a frown* for 1 would not suffer mi 
much of aspersion against her. 

44 4 Saits doute chimed in Virginie* 
with a shrug of her shoulders* 4 wc 
are all angels, after a fashion and I 
endeavoured to smile a concurrence 
with this sentitieiit in which 1 onlj half 
assented. 

44 By wonderful skill anil cross- 
questioning, 1 at last obtained the 
following information: Lady Blanche 
was on a voyage of health, intending 
to visit the remarkable places in the 
Mediterranean, and then winter at 
some chosen spot ujjpn its shores. 
Why she journeyed thus unprotected* 
was a secret there was no fathoming 
by indirect inquiry* and any other 
would have been an act of indelicacy. * 

u < \y e w ji[ pass t h e winter at Na- 
ples* or Palermo* or Jerusalem* or 
some other watering-place* ’ said Vir- 
ginie* fur her geography was after all 
only a lady-maid’s accomplishment. 

44 9 You must persuade her to visit 
Egypt.* Virginie,’ said 1 ; 4 Egypt* 

Virginie — tho land of the pyramids. 
Induce her to do this* and to behold 
the wonders of the strangest country 
in the universe. Even now*' said 1, 

* Arabjifc'— 

49 9 Ah* qm, I have seen the Arabs 
at’ the Vauftville; they have magnifi- 
cent beards.' 

44 4 The handsomest men in the 
world,' 

99 4 Pas mdlj said she* with a sen- 
tentious nod* 9 there's no converting 
into words.' 

99 9 Well, Virginie* think of Cairo* 
think of Bagdad. You have read the 
Arabian Night*— hayn’t you?’ 


44 9 Yes,' said she* with a yawn* 
4 they are passes now, what would 
you have us do in this droll old 
place ?’ 

44 4 1 would have you to visit Mehe- 
met Ali, and be received at his court— 
for I saw at once tho class of fas- 
cination she would yield to. Drink 
sherbet* oat sweetmeats* receive pre- 
sents* magnificent presents, cachineres* 
diamond bracelets. Ah 1 think of 
that.* 

44 4 Ah ! there is something in what 
you Stay,' said |he, after a pause* 4 hut 
we have not come prepared for such 
mi expensive journey. [ am purse- 
bearer, for Lady Blanche knows no- 
thing about expense* and wc shall not 
receive remittances, untif we settle 
somewhere for the winter.' 

4 ‘ These words made my heart leap ; 
in five minutes more I explained to 
Virginie that I was provided with 
a free transit through the East* in 
which, by her aid, her mistress might 
participate, without ever knowing it. 
You have only to pretend* Virginie, 
that Egypt is so cheap; tell her a 
camel ouly costs a penny a league, and 
that one is actually paid for crossing 
tho Croat Desert ; you can hint that 
old Mehcmet wants to bring the thing 
into fashion* and that he would give 
his heard to see English ladies travel- 
ling that route.’ 

44 4 I knew it well*’ said Virginie, 
with a malicious smile* 4 1 knew it 
well, you are 4 a dangerous man.' 

44 All the obstacles and impcdiigcnts 
she could suggest* 1 answered with 
much skill and address* not unaided* I 
own, by certain potent persuasives* in 

the shape of hank paper she was a 

most mercenary little devil; and os 
day was breaking, Virginie had fully 
agreed in all my plans* and determined 
that her mintress should go beyond 4 the 
second cataract* if I wished it. I 
need not say that she fully understood 
my motives; she was a Frenchwo man * 
Mr. Tramp ; tho Russian loves train 
oil* the Yankee prefers whittling* hut 
a Frenchwoman* without an intrigue 
of her own* or some one’s else* on hand* 
is the most miserable object in ex- 
istence. 

99 9 1 see where it all will end/ 
cried she* as I turned to leave her ; 

9 I see it already. Before six weeks 
are over* you will not ask my aid to 
influenoe my mistress.' 
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" * Do you think so, Virginic/ said 
I, grasping at tho suggestion. 

“ * Of course I do/ said she, with 
n look of undisguised truth ; ‘ ah, que 
vou8 ete/t un homme dangereux .’ 

“ It is a strange thing, Mr. Tramp, 
hut I felt that title a prouder one, 
than if I had been called the Governor 
of Bombay, varied and numerous as 
the incidents of my life had been, I 
never knew till then that I was a dan- 
gerous man; nor, indeed, do 1 be- 
lieve that, in the previous constitution 
of my mind, I should ha>e relished 
the epithet ; but 1 hugged it now as 
the symbol of my happiness. The 
whole of the following (Lay was spent 
by me in cotnpiyiy with Lady Blanche, 
1 expatiated on the glories of tho 
East, and dificussed everybody who had 
been there, from Abruham down to 
Abercronibv. What a multiplicity of 
learning, sacred and profane, did 1 
not pour forth — l perfectly astounded 
lior with the extent of my information, 
for, as I told you before, I was strong 
on Egypt, filling up every interstice 
with a flotation from Byron, or a bit 
of Lalla Bookh, or a stray verse from 
the Palm Leaves, which I invariably 
introduced as a little thing of my own ; 
then I quoted Herodotus, Denon, and 
Lamartine, without end — till before 
the dinner was served, 1 had given her 
such a journey in mere description, 
that she said with a sigh — 

•• * Ueally, Mr. Yellowley, you 
have been so eloquent, that 1 actually 
feel as much fatigued, as if I had spent 
a day on a camel.' 

“ I gave her a grateful look, Mr. 
Tramp, and she smiled in return ; 
from that hour, sir, we understood 
each other. I pursued my Egyptian 
studies nearly the entire of that night, 
and tne next day came on deck, with 
four chapters of Irby and Mangles, 
off by heart. My head swam round 
# with ideas of things Oriental — patri- 
archs and pyramids, Turks, drago- 
mans, catacombs, and crocodiles, 
danced an infernal quadrille in my 
excited brain, and 1 convulsed tho 
whole cabin at breakfast, by replying 
to the Captain's offer of some tea, with 
a profound salaam, and an exclamation 
of * Bisk millahf allah il allah / 

u You have infatuated me with your 
love of the East, Mr. Yellowley," 
said Lady Blanche, one morning, as 
she met me. “ I have been thinking 


over poor Princess Shezarade and 
Noureddin, and the little tailor of 
Bagdad, and the wicked Cadi, and all 
the rest of them. 

“ f Have I,' cried I, joyfully j f have 
I indeed 1' 

“ ‘ I feel I must see the Pyramids,' 
said she. * I cannot resist an impulse 
on which my thoughts are concen- 
trated, and yours be all the blame of 
this wilful exploit.' 

" * Yes/ said I, 

41 4 *T1b hard at some appointed place, 

To check your courw and turn your prow. 
And object* lor thorn scire, retrace 
Yeu past with added hope juat now.* 

“ ‘ Yours/ said she, smilingly 

“ • A poor thing/ mid I, « I did 
for one of the Keepsakes.* 

“ Ah, Mr. Tramp, it is very hard to 
distinguish one's own little verse from 
the minor poets. All my life I have 
been under the delusion that I wrote 
rt O'Connor’s Child," and the « Battle 
of the Baltic," and now I think of it 
those lines arc Monckton Milnes.' 

“ Wo reached Alexandria a few 
days after, and at once joined the 
grout concourso of passengers bound 
for the East. ■ 

"I perceive you are looking at 
your watch, Mr. Tramp.” 

“ I must indeed ask your pardon. 
1 sail for Calais at the next ebb.” 

“ 1 shall not be tedious now, sir. 
We began * the overland' — the angel 
travelling as Lady Blanche Yellowley, 
•to avoid any possible inquiry or im- 
pertinence from the official people. 
This was arranged between Virginie 
and myself, without her knowledge. 
Then, indeed, began my Arabian 
nights. Ah, Mr. Tramp, you never 
can know the happiness enjoyed by him, 
who, travelling for fourteen long hours 
over the hot sand, and beneath the 
scorching sun of the desert, comes at 
last to stretch his wearied limbs upon 
his carpet at evening, and gazes on ce- 
lestial beauty os he sips his mochfe Ma- 
homet had a strong case, depend upon 
it, when he furnished his paradise 
with a houri and a hubble bubble ; and 
such nights were these, as we Bat and 
chatted over the once glories of that 
great land, while in the lone khan of 
the desert would be heard the silvery 
sounds of a fair woman's voioe, as she 
sung some little barcarole, or light 
Venetian canzonette. Ah* Mr. Tramp, 
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do yon wonder if I loved— do you 
wonder if I confessed my love. I did 
both, eir — ay, air, both. 
i > “ I told her my heart's secret in an 
impassioned moment, and with the en- 
thusiasm of true affection, explained 
my position and my passion. 

M *I am your slave,* said I, with 
trembling adoration — ‘ pour slave, and 
the Secretary at Santancantantarabad. 
You own my heart, /possess nothing 
but a Government situation nod three 
thousand «sr annum. I shall never 
cease to love you, and my widow 
must have a pension from “the Com- 
pmy. 

99 She covered her face with her 
handkerchief as I spoke, and her sobs 
—they must hove been sobs — actually 
penetrated by bosom.’ 

99 9 You must speak of this no more, 
dear Mr. Yellowley,' said she, wiping 
her eyes, you really must not, at least 
until I arrive at Clgcutta.' 

99 9 So you consent to go that far,' 
cried I, in extacy. 

99 She seemed Bomewhat confused at 
her own confession, for she blushed 
and turned away ; then said, in a voice 
.of some hesitation — 

“ ‘ Will you compel me to relin- 
quish the charm of your too agreeable 
society, or will you make me the pro- 
mise I ask V 

99 9 Any thing — every thing* — ex- 
claimed 1, and from that hour, Mr. 
Tramp, I only looked my love, at 
least, save when sighs and interjec- 
tions contributed their insignificant* 
aid. I gave no expression to my con- 
suming fiame. Not the less progress 
perhaps did I make for^that. You 
can educate a feature, sir, to do the 
work of four — I could after a week 
or ten days look fifty different things, 
and she knew them — ay, that she did, as 
though it were a book open before her.' 

99 9 1 could have strained my eyes to 
see through the canvass of a tent, Mr. 
Tramp, if she were inside of it. And 
tike, had you but seen her looks ! what 
archness uM what softness— how pi- 
quant, ytirwow playful— what witch- 
craft and what simplicity! I must 
hasten on- Wc arrived within a day 
of our journey's end. The next roorn- 
l showed us ibe tall outline of Fort 
the sky. The hour 
WHltt*fehixig to whien I might de- 
rive, tad declare it With some 
ra return!’ .. 


99 Mr. Tramp," said a waiter, hur- 
riedly, interrupting Mr. Yellowley, 
at this crisis of his tale, 99 Captain 
Smithet, of 9 the Hornet,' says he has 
the steam up, and will start in ten 
minutes.” 

“ Bless my heart," cried I ; 99 this 
is a hasty summons," while snatching 
up my light travelling portmanteau, I 
threw my cloak over my shoulders at 
once. 

“You'll not go before I conclude 
my story," cried Mr. Yellowley, with 
a voice of indignant displeasure. 

99 1 regret it deeply, sir, said I, “from 
mv very heart; hut I am the bearer 
of government despatches for Vienna ; 
they are of the greatest consequence- 
delay would be a ruino&s matter." 

“I’ll go down with you to the quay,” 
cried Yellowley, seizing my arm, and 
we turned into the street together. 
It was still blowing a gale of wind, 
and a heavy sleet was drifting in our 
faces, so that he was compelled to raise 
his voice, to a shout, to become audible. 

“‘We are near Calcutta, dearest 
Lady Blanche," said I ; “In a mo- 
ment more we shall be no longer 
bound by your pledge — do yon hear me, 
Mr. Tramp ? * 

“ Perfectly ; but let ns push along 
faster.” 

“ She was in tears, sir — weeping. 
She is mine, thonght I. What a night, 
to be sure 1 We drove into the grand 
Cassawaddy, and the door of our con- 
veyance was wrenched open by a band- 
some-looking fellow, all gold and 
moustaches. 

“‘Blanche — my dearest Blafiche,' 
said he. 

“ ‘ My own Charles,’ exclaimed she. 

“ Her brother, I suppose, Mr. Yel- 
lowley ?” 

“ No, sir," screamed he, “her hus- 
band ! 1 1" 

“ The artful, deceitful, designing wo- 
man had a husband!” screamed Yellow- 
ley, above the storm and the hurricane. 
“They had been married privately, 
Mr. Tramp, the day he sailed for 
India, and she only waited for the 
next ‘ overland ' to follow him out, and 
I, sir, the miserable dupe, stood there, 
the witness of their joys." 

99 * Don't forget this dear old crea- 
ture, Charles,* said she: ‘he was in- 
valuable to me on the journey I* bat I 
rushed from the spot^ anguish- torn and 
almost desperate. 
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towns of Shushter, Distal, and others, 
together with the land of the Chab- 
Araba, is denominated Khuzistan or 
Ambition, 

"These regions, which in general 
now offer to the eye the melancholy 
spectacle of decay, of devastation, and 
even spread out at intervals into utter 
wildernesses, were not so in former 
agos. There was a time when they 
must have teemed with an industrious 
population, as the vestiges of ruinous 
towns plainly denote. 

“ The names of somo of these havo 
survived, and live in the traditions of 
the natives; others can be rceognisedTin 
history, but a greater number lie scat- 
tered over the waste, without leaving 
any rdcords behind, or bequeathing to 
posterity thoqv names, the nations to 
which they belonged, or the time at 
which they flourished. There they 
ernmble into dust like bones bleaching 
on a forgotten field of battle, or like a 
solitary plank on the heaving wave, a 
sad wreck of some noble vessel sunk in 
the unfathomable depths of the ocean. 

” Shushter is greutly fallen from its 
former importance. Ahtaz, the winter 
capital of the Arsacidce or Parthian 
kings, is a heap of ruins. The plough 
is levelling with the soil the only re- 
maining mounds which point to Jondi- 
Shapur; while Susa, the rival of Baby- 
lon and Ecbatana, the vernal residence 
of the King of Kings, hides its ancient 
ruins under thick grass and waving 
reeds, as if ashamed that common mor- 
tals should see how low it has fallen 
from its pristine greatness." 

Through these fallen lands the 
Baron de Bode prepared to journey, 
during the expiring days of the year 
1840. His route lay from Teheran to 
Isfahan and Persepolis in the first 
instance. At the first-named city bo 
gives us a graphic account of the 
melancholy catastrophe which there 
befcjl the Imperial Russian Mission in 
1829, when the Envoy Griboedoff and 
his whole suite, in their endeavours to 
protect the lives of some obnoxious 
fellow-countrymen, were all butchered 
by the mob, who were instigated to the 
work of blood by their fanatical priests. 
In the summer of 1838, when good- 
will and harmony were restored, it 
devolved on our author to superintend 
the transferring .of the bodies of the 
slain from the glacis beyond the con- 
trescarp of the city, where they had 
been hastily laid, to consecrated ground. 
The Mohammedan natives neither ex- 
hibits! surprise nor offered opposition. 
Vol. XXV. — No. lit. 
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“ The custom which prevails among 
Mussulmans of carrying the dead to be 
buried in places reputed sacred, such as 
Mesched, Kum, KerbelaS, and Mecca, Is 
partly fonnded on the 'Mings ofe reve- 
rence they bear to the deceased. The 
Persians, therefore, far from being asto- 
nished at our disinterring the mortal 
remains of onr countrymen and re- 
moving them to a consecrated Christian 
burying-ground, were only surprised it 
had not been done before. A circum- 
stance which occurred at the very time 
will give an idea hew Wm0atm think 
on this subject. While wet, Were Engaged 
in digging up the hoASSy ak tjnvttn of 
Zuvars, or pilgrims, dtwp oft the 
Shah- Abdul- Amm gate, each reading % 
horse having twoonnnstwuttg across the 
pack-saddle, with deaxTbOdiea in them, 
which they were transjmrting to Rum 
and to Kerbelai, there to be buried. As 
they passed near our party, they were 
curious to know what we were about, 
and on learning that we were engaged 
in disinterring tho dead, hi order to 
replace them in holy ground, some ob- 
served that that was nght, and that it 
seemed Christians knew likewise it was 
a duty to respect the dead. I subse- 
quently heard the same opinion oca* - 
firmed by others.'* 

While close to Isfahan, some of 
the severities of winter-travelling in 
these regions befell the party. With 
the remembrance of the Khoord-Cabul 
pass before Uf, ge cannot but read' the 
following with painful attention 

".The direct road to So, the next 
station, being completely choked up by 
deep snow, a more easy path was pointed 
out to us by tho karavanserai of Ak- 
Kcm&l, which took us, by a round-about 
way, first to S.S.W. by S, and from the 
karavanserai to S.E. by E.S.E. 

"I do not know in what state tho 
direct road may have been, but the one 
wo followed was any thing but easy. 
First of all, there was no road ; a cara- 
van which was said to have preceded us 
in the same direction that morning, had, 
it seems, tho start of ns for several 
hours, and the wind Doing stroqg in 
these Alpine regions, bad obliterated 
the traces of their march by drifts of 
snow, just as sand is shifted about by 
the whirlwinds of the desert. We 
moved on accordingly at random, the 
poor horses sinking up to their girths at 
every step they took, until, after much 
plunging and rearing, we eame on the 
traces of the caravan, and soon espied 
it at a distance, moving like a string of 
geese along the snowy ocean. Pushing 
onward, as well as the path would allow 
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ns, we at last came up with the party, 
which consisted of a dozen chalvadars, 
or muleteers, who were carrying some 
bales of merchandize to Isfahan on the 
backs of their horses and mules. The 
difficulties of the march soon recom- 
menced: we had not yet reached the 
high table land, and the intervening 
space was hill and dale. The snow, 
although lying deep on the former, could 
not be compared to what had accumu- 
lated in the narrow valley, and the poor 
beasts who led the van* of the column 
and served as pioneers, sunk so com- 
pletely into the snow, that they could 
advance no further. What was to be 
done ? The whole caravan was obliged 
to halt. The men gathered together to 
extricate ,thc poor animals out of their 
uncomfortable Position, and 1 admired 
the ingenious plan they had recourse to. 
After freeing the beasts of their bur- 
thens, they stripped themselves of their 
felt great coats, and spreading them on 
the ground, got the feet of their horses 
upon them. Although the felted gar- 
ments gave wav benoath the weight of 
the animal, still it in this manner £ot 
some sort of footing. In this fashion 
we got over the most deep and difficult 
portions of the road, and it may easily ho 
conceived how slowly we advanced. It 
was lucky that the weather cleared up 
and the wind abated, for a buran , or 
snow-drift, in these bleak and barren 
wastes is at times attended with fatal 
consequences. The chalvadars usually 
when overtaken by a buran, throw 
their goods in the micRlle of the way, 
and themselves seek for safety with 
their cattle in the nearest village or 
karavanserai, only returning when thc c 
weather clears up, to fetch their bales 
of merchandize, which are usually safe 
during their absence, as no one will 
venture out as long as the buran lasts, 
which is sometimes for several days. 

44 After swallowing a few cold boiled 
eggs, and some greasy cold pillnu, in a 
corner of the karavanserai of Ak-Kcraal, 
we again vaulted into our saddles, and 
as tne country presented fewer ob- 
stacles, arrived at the pretty village of 
So, about sunset.” 

TRejdigtance to Isfahan was soon 

S »t over, and Baron de Bode took up 
s lodging in the Julfa, or Armenian 
Quarter of the city, with his friend, 
M. Eugene Bore During a rest of a 
few days at Isfahan, he was shown 
the school established by M. Bore for 
the use of the Armenian youth of the 
district. This he found in perfect 
toleration by the authorities, and Mo- 
hammedan parents availing themselves 


of its benefits, though only to a small 
extent. Religious toleration, accor- 
ding to our author, is making its way 
silently in Persia, from a variety of 
reasons ; among which are to bo placed 
the advance of secular on ecclesiastical 
power, and the progress of Sufficient, 
or loose adherence to the Koran. Wo 
pass over intervening matters of minor 
interest, to take up the writer wander- 
ing over the ruins of Pcrscpolis. 

44 The 9th January [1841], as soon as 
I had finished my early breakfast, we 
rode off to the ruins, distant rather lcn* 
than half a farsang from the village of 
Kenore. The nearer we approached, 
the more majestic the relics rose before 
us, till wo arrived at fho foot of the 
staircase leading to the platform on 
which Pcrscpolis stands. 

44 An indescribable feeling of aivc 
prompted me to get off my horse, in or- 
der to ascend the steps on foot, but my 
guide stopped me with the prosaic oh. 
servation that I should have sufficient 
walking, and that 1 had. therefore, 
much better remain in my saddle, as the 
stairs were amply broad and sloping 
enough for horses to ascend with case. 
This staircase consists of u double flight 
of steps of black marble, and so broad 
that eight or ten horsemen can advance 
abreast. The platform to which the 
staircase leads is an oblong sijuarc. mea- 
suring 1,200 feet from north to south, 
and 1,G90 feet feet from east to west, 
according to Chardin. It faces the 

S lain of Mcrdasht on the west, and is 
anked by the hill of Ralnned on the 
cast. 

“ On reaching the platform, wo came 
to an immense portal, formed *)f huge 
blocks of granite or marble, w ith two 
gigantic figures of bulls in front, and 
two sphinxes on the opposite side, with 

two high columns between 

Another flight of steps, the walls of 
which arc full of bas-relief*, loads to the 
second platform, on which the principal 
edifices of Persepolis once rose*. Ilere 
only thirteen columns are found stand- 
ing erect out of the seventy -two of 
which the spleudid temple was originally 
composed. It would be, perhaps, curi- 
ous to trace the progress of the work of 
destruction, as it gradually has pro- 
ceeded in the palace of Jemshid. Pietro 
de la Valle found, in 1621, twenty-6 ve 
columns standing. When Mandelso 
visited these ruins in 1638, there were 
only nineteen ; in the days of Kcempfer 
(1696) and Niebuhr (1765), the number 
was reduced to seventeen ; and, in 1811, 
Sir W. Ouaeloy met only with fifteen 
columns, excluding the two on the lower 
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platform. Tho pedestals of n great 
number aro remaining, whilo the linos of 
the colonnade evidently show where the 
rest had been. These columns arc 
fluted, and surmounted by capitals of 
various styles of architecture. 

“ One of these capitals, nearly de- 
tached from the pillar, probably by an 
earthquake, and menacing every instant 
to fall down, represents the head, chest, 
and bent legs of a bull, which figure is 
united at the back to a corresponding 
bust of a similar animal. This appears 
to have been the favourite ornament of 
the Pcrscpolitan order, for wo find it re- 
produced on the bas-reliefs of the royal 
tombs of 1 ukhti-Jeniiftiid and Nakshi- 
Hnstam, as well as among tbc ruins of 
the town of Istakhr in the plain. 

“ Proceeding still in a southern direc- 
tion, 1 tossed an elevated mound of 
earth, which Sir R. Kerr Porter sup- 
posed may represent that part of the 
edifice which wim burnt by tne Macedo- 
nian madman, and to which the great 
Zend scholar, Lassen, assigns the name 
of the banquet-hall, or liall of recep- 
tion. 

“ In a southern and eastern direction 
are numerous pilasters, formed into dif- 
ferent compartments, with fluted archi- 
tra> es. The walls are covered with Cu- 
nealic inscriptions and bas-reliefs, re- 
presenting human figures, animals, &c., 
the number of which, according to some 
travellers, exceeds thirteen hundred." 

Baron de Bode rightly conjectures 
that beneath the accumulated strata of 
ages, many v«iluable reliques of anti- 
quity might be discovered at Persepo- 
lis. When a mighty city is over- 
thrown, its very ruins form the depo- 
sitories of its former grandeur, and 
hide from the Bpoilcr buried treasures 
for offer men. Accident, at times, 
brings to light some statue, or inscrip- 
tion, or has relief; and at once they 
arc caught up, and lodged proudly iu 
our museums. How much, then, 
might be looked for, from extended 
and systematic excavation ! For two 
thousand years has silence reigned in 
the halls of King Jemshid ; and yet, 
the unveiling of much of the mystery 
attached to his wondrous city is, per- 
haps, in the reach of a twelvemonth's 
labour, if rightly conducted amidst its 
own ruins. Even the subterraneous 
apartments and passages of vast ex- 
tent have never been traversed fully, 
although remaining open . to every 
passing traveller. 

In these, Beckfbrd placed the Hall 


of Eblis, and all the closing scenes of 
his grand history of the Caliph Vathek. 
Here he sent the grandson of Haroun 
al Raschid, in his insatiate thirst for 
power and knowledge, to wander after 
the diadem of Gian-ben-gian, the ta- 
lisman of Soliman, and the treasures 
of the pre- Adamite sultauns. Our 
author entered some of these myste- 
rious passages, with these recollections 
resent with him ; and his visit must 
ave been greatly heightened and sti- 
mulated by their means, though he ac- 
knowledges he received a warning re- 
specting over-great curiosity. 

“ To return to the vaults of Perse- 
polis. Having procured lights, my 
guide took me down into dork corridors, 
which are so low in some parts, that not 
only was I obliged to advance in abend- 
ing posture, but even to crawl. In one 
direction, I proceeded as far as eighty- 
five paces, in another seventy. These 
corridors are cut in the rock, and are 
covered by huge granite blocks, which 
circumstance makes me suppose that 
tiiey were hewn previous to the con- 
struction of the massive buildings on 
the platform. These subterraneous 
walks intersect each other at right an- 
gles, and branch off in various direc- 
tions. Some, even, I was told, commu- 
nicate with the tombs in the moun- 
tain. This may explain the non-exist- 
ence of a door into the royal tomb of 
Rahmed from*the external face of the 
rock ; hut how are wc to account for 
the absence of a similar entry into the 
caves at Nakshi-Rustam ? Water ap- 
ears, likewise, to have been conducted 
y means of these subterranean canals. 
In summer, tho vaults of Persepolis, 
form the residence of herds of porcu- 
incs, which breed there in vast num- 
ers, the ground being strewed with the 
dry manure and litter of this animal. 
This is all I saw in the lower regions of 
Takhti- Jemshid, and although it fell 
short of what Vathek and his fair com- 
panion had witnessed many centuries 
before me, of the infernal grandeur of 
the court of Eblis, Ltook warning from 
their example, not to ]>ush my inquisi- 
tive investigations any farther, but has- 
tened to exchange tne dark abode for 
tho pure light of heaven, and quit the 
loathsome atmosp ere of the cells be- 
low, to inhale the fresh air of the plain 
of Merdasht." 

Bend- Amir, which lay in the baron’s 
route to Shiraz, must not be passed 
over, even for Thomas BfioorsTs sake, 
albeit at that winter seaso n there were 
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so roses mirroring themselves in the 
8tream 9 nor heard oar author the 
faintest chirrup of a nightingale. 

11 Bend- Amir consists of sixty houses, 
with twenty-one water-mills, erected in 
the river of the same name. Here is 
the famous dyke which was constructed 
in the tenth century by Amir Uzun- 
Deylemi, from whom tho river Kum 
Feruz, after its junction with the Mur- 
gab, (the Polvar and Medus of the 
ancients) has derived its name, Bend- 
Amir signifying 4 the Dyke of the Chief.’ 
A flat bridge of thirteen arches is 
thrown over the stream, the waters 
of which form a beautiful cascade just 
under it. As the bed of tho river is 
very deep, seven other dykes have been 
constructed in itff lower "course to pro- 
cure water for tlie irrigation of the 
fields. Of theso dykes, that of Bcndi- 
Talekan, four farsongs lower doun the 
stream, has a bridge similar to the one 
at Bend-Amir. At present the fields 
around this village are left uncultivated, 
because the dyke is out of repair, and 
the water does not rise high enough to 
the surface of ground ; hence the inha- 
bitants have turned their attention to 
other pursuits, and have become millers, 
grinding flour for all the adjacent 
villages." 


Among the wild tribes through 
whose country Baron de Bode bad to 
pass on his leaving Shiraz, he found 
some localities rendered interesting by 
native tradition connecting them with 
the early patriarchs of the Bible. At 
Tashfin, for instance, he had a legend 1 
concerning Abraham, or Ibrahim, as 
he is styled by the Mohammedans : — 


“Continuing my march in a N.N.W. 
direction from the previous night's halt- 
ing-place, at nine a.m. I reached Ta- 
shun. The chief of this place came 
out to meet me with some armed horso- 


44 Tashun at present is but a poor 
places but the ruins of houses, basaars, 
palaces, and bathli, scattered in all di- 
rectiofis^and venerable old trees with 
massivemrlnches, attest it to have been 
formerly a considerable and picturesque 
town, perhaps during the dominion of 
the Atabegs of Luribnzurg, as the 
buildings are apparently modern. Ac- 
cording to* the natives, however, there 
exists a tradition that T&sh&n is the 
spot where the patriarch Ibrahim, or 
Abraham, was tnrown into a burning 
fhrnace by Nimrud, 4 the might? hunter 
before the Lord s' and corroboration 
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of this legend, they adduce the name of 
the town of T**hun, which is derived 
from atash, meaning fire. 

11 Mujor Rawlinson mentions the same 
fable, as attached to a place called Man • 
jai.ik, in Baghi-Malek, in the Bakhti- 
yari country. ' 

At Tush fin, moreover, or in its im- 
mediate neighbourhood, will probably 
be found the site of the 44 Ur of the 
Chaldees," where Teroh, Abraham's 
father, abode ; and which, at the com- 
mand of God, the great patriarch 
quitted for the land that he was after- 
wards to receiyj for an inheritance. 
Our author discovered a small village, 
quite near at hand, still beariug the 
exact scriptural name : c 

44 A circumstance, which deserves to 
attract our notice, is, that in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tahhun, and not far distant 
neither from Manjanik, where the tradi- 
tion concerning Abraham and Nimrod, 
as we have just seen, is likewise kept 
alive, wc find a village called L V, which, 
according to Scripture, was the name 
given to the birthplace of Abraham in 
Chaldea. 

44 Sixteen farsangs west of Bclibe- 
han, on the road to Shushter, is Dehi - 
Ur (or village of Ur), where, accord- 
ing to the information I obtained at 
Behbehan, a certain ancient prophet 
was huried, whose name the natives 
could not tell me ; and as I did not 
follow that direction, 1 failed to ascer- 
tain any further particulars on the sub- 
ject. 

“We read in flic book of Genesis, 
chap. xi. 28, 31, that Haran, the bro- 
ther of Abraham, died at Ur Jn the 
Chaldees, before the latter, with his 
father Tcrah, left the place of their na- 
tivity; while Josephus, who wrote tho 
• History of the Jews after the final de- 
struction of Jerusalem/ mentions that 
the sepulchre of Haran was still to be 
seen at Ur in his days. 

4 * The locality of Ur, I believe, has 
not yet been fixed, neither have the 
limits of Chaldea been probably de-, 
fined. It is not unlikely, however, that 
they extended thus far east, for we know 
from Pliney, and even Strabo, that 
some of the rivers of Susiana discharged 
their waters into the lake or sea of the 
Chaldees, probably in the Cha'b coun- 
try, to the south-east of Shushter. 

41 Not the least curious circumstance 
in this account is, that Ur, like Tashnn 
and Manjanik, should be connected 
with the notion of fire, for Ur, in He- 
brew, literally means fire. This, there- 
fore, may be the reason why St. Jerome 
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in his translation of Nehominh ix. 7, 
instead of saying, * Thou art the Lord 
the God, who didst choose Abram, anil 
brought est him out of Ur of the Ch'tf - 
dees , * translates, 4 Thou bmughteot 
Abram out of the fire of the Chaldees 

Susa, with the tomb of the prophet 
Daniel, wo must not pass over : 

“ The ruins of Shush lie four hours* 
hard riding from Dizful, in a direction 
S.S. W., on the right bank of the river 
Dizful, which we crossed by a bridge on 
leaving the town. Ttys must conspicu- 
ous object is a lofty mound, which is 
discernible at a great distance before 
we arrive a^ the spot where the ruins 

commence 

“ Although we went at a pretty brisk 
trot, we were still out stripped by a 
turbaned old Aran riding oil a donkey 
at a swift amble, with a thick iron nail in 
his hand, with which he urged the animal 
forward by pricking it under the mane. 
He greeted our party in a very friendly 
manner as he passed on, uud I learned 
that it was tho Mutaveli, or guardian 
of the tomb of the prophet Daniel, 
anxieutly hurrying on before us to do 
the honors of the place, and reap the 
benefit. 

" On approaching the ruins, we over- 
took several groups of Arab families, 
who were hastening in the same direc- 
tion, (it being their jumma , or day of 
rest — Friday), to the shrine of the pro- 
phet Daniel, whose supposed tomb, sur- 
mounted by a white conical roof, simi- 
lar to tho section of a honeycomb, was 
discernible through some very gruccful « 

palm trees The Arabs 

made no opposition to my entering the 
clmpol, in which the coflin of Daniel is 
said to be deposited, on hearing that 
Christians, as well as themselves, who 
are Mussulmans, acknowledge him to 
have been a prophet. The building is 
of modern architecture, and has nothing 
to carry us back to remote ages, except 
some fragments of marble pillars, with 
the lotus carved on them, probably of 
the Susian date. In the inter ior of a four 
cornered cell stands the coffin ; a high 
box of a dark sort of wood, surrounded 
by a railing somewhat similar to tho 
tombs of Esther and Mardoclii, I had 
seen at Hamadan. Hanging np against 
the grating are several boards with Ara- 
bic quotations from the Koran, which 
tho devout Mussulmans press to their 
lips, as they pass round the coffin.' 1 

Beneath this apartment was a vault, 
entered from the outside of the court, 
which traditional rumour made the 


lion's den, into which the prophet was 
cost by order of the Median king. 
Amongst the reeds and marshes, which 
environ the ruins of Shush, lions are 
still found in great numbers ; and the 
Arabs were full of the stories of their 
ravages. An old man of the party, 
with vehement gestures and considera- 
ble volubility, detailed a personal ad- 
venture : — 

“ 4 When a mere lad, of eight or nine 
ears obi, I was sent,' he said, 4 one day 
y my parents to scare birds from a 
plantation belonging to us, which lay 
close to the river. As I was sitting in 
a frail hut of rushes, I suddenly espied a 
lioness making her %av towards my 
place of concealment. J&y liver melted 
into water at the sight (jighe ub shud), 
and I became like one transfixed. The 
animil stopped short, then couched, and 
rolling on the sand, appeared quite un- 
conscious of the presence of an intruder. 
Although I trembled like a leaf, this af- 
forded me some respite ; but presently I 
became aware of the approach of ano- 
ther lion through the rusnes, by the tre- 
mendous roaring which preceded him. 
They met, and apparently on very 
friendly terms, and for some time they 
gambolled like dogs together. But 1 
felt niy situation was not the better for 
it, as their stay might be prolonged. I 
was more dead than alive, expecting at 
every instant tjiat they would discover 
my hiding placo ; and ono stroke of the 
paw was more than sufficient to bring 
down the hot. I was afraid to breathe, 
lest the sound should reach their ears, 
yet I could not prevent my teeth chat- 
tering quite audibly. But whether it 
was that they were* too much occupied 
with their own concerns, or that they 
ure deficient in scent, I do not know ; 
suffice it to say, that after a short time, 
which to me appeared an age, they se- 
parated, each taking a different direc- 
tion, and were soon lost in tho high 
grass. 

14 4 It is many years since that event 
took place,' added the old man, in con- 
clusion, * and still I never can think of 
it without a shudder.' And if funder- 
stood him right, tho mental anxiety he 
underwent at the time, had the effect of 
changing the colour of his hair into grey 
ever since. To me this narrative bad a 
peculiar interest, as I was standing on 
the very spot which the traditions of the 
East point out as the scene where, twen- 
ty-five centuries ago Daniel had hb 
miraculous escape ; and I could not bat 
contrast the calm confidence of tho 
prophet with the agitated state of the 
Arab youth, who baa not yet learned to 
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place complete and implicit reliance on 
bis heavenly Father." 

Baron de Bode returned by Burd- 
jird and Ktim, passing through the 
Great Salt Desert to Teheran, and 
arrived in that city on the 28th of 
February, 1841, having been absent 
in all sixty-seven days, of which forty- 
six had been spent in actual travelling. 
In that period he was enabled to tro- 
verse three hundred and fifty-three 
Persian farsangs, or 1,235 English 
miles — giving twenty-seven miles as 
the average distance of each day's ride. 
We could have wished, in many in- 
stances, that his journey had been less 
hurried; for localities of great in- 
terest were but hastily gone over, and 
then superficially dismissed. The 
Baron came, and saw, and — de- 
parted. lie rides up to some ruined 
fane, and dismounts to sketch it ; and 
while we are looking for him to pitch 
his tent there for some hours at least, 
lo ! he is once more in the saddle, and 
ere long descending the plane of the 
horizon. With the exception of Isfa- 
han, Persepolis, and Shiraz, he seems 
to have hardly halted to draw breath 
any where. How it was possible for 
him each evening, according to the 
orthodox custom of travellers, to note 
down what he had observed during 
the day ; and prepare for the night's 
rest, and the morrow'B start, is a mys- 


tery, doubtless, well-known to the Ba- 
ron de Bode— to us it is impervious. 

Still, under these very great disad- 
vantages, he has done well, and given 
us two volumes which materially in- 
crease our knowledge of Persia— tho 
country and the people. In several 
cases, his knowledge may be consi- 
dered supplementary to Sir Robert 
Kerr Porter's, as being more recent. 
We have Borne good descriptions ag) 
drawings of sculptured monuments; 
and fac-si miles of those tantalising tor- 
ments of the Antiquary, inscriptions 
which cannot ife read. There is 
abundant evidence, too, that, however 
bird-like was his flight through these 
interesting regions, the Baron's vo- 
lumes have been prepared fof publica- 
tion with much careful and industrious 
research. His concluding essay on 
the Expeditions of Timur and Alex- 
ander the Great, is deserving of all 
praise ; and joined with Mr. W. Fran- 
cis Ainsworth's recently published 
work, on the retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand Greeks, leaves scarcely anything 
to be desired of topographical infor- 
mation concerning their respective 
routes. As a foreigner writing in 
English, Baron de Bode is entitled 
to our respectful attention, and with 
the exception of hut one or two very 
trivial solecisms, there is nothing what- 
ever on the score of style for which we 
have to reprehend him. 
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EARL OF ROSSE'S TELESCOPE— POSSIBLE DISCOVERIES. 


The public has been favoured with 
many descriptions of Lord Roast’s 
magnificent telescope, and the success- 
ful arrangements by which he has been 
enabled to bring to perfection this 
splendid triumph of science and art ; 
but it does not appear that any detail, 
however superficial or prognostic, 
however fanciful, has )vt touched upon 
the discoveries it may possibly effect, 
or the advan' a cs in human knowledge 
which may do expected, or at least 
desired, fnom its extraordinary powers. 
It may not be atniss to endeavour, in 
some degree, to supply this deficiency; 
and though the attempt may, in its 
execution, be stigmatized as fanciful 
and superficial, still it may act as a 
stimulus to others ; and in the mean- 
while gratify those who, satisfied with 
popular views, may take an interest in 
this deeply impoitant subject. 

1. In the first place, it mav be ex- 
pected, with certainty, that, in pene- 
trating into still remoter regions of 
space, it will add considerably to the 
two thousand five hundred nebula 1 , 
numbered by Sir William llerschel in 
our hemisphere ;* ami that it w'ill 
resolve into stars many of those which 
still remained luminous clouds in the 
most powerful telescopes of both the 
Ilerschcls. In this well-informed age, 
it is well-nigh superfluous to observe 
that every nebula is, as it were, another 
universe, equal, or at least similar, to 
that which we behold in a starry night, 
when myriads of luminaries condense 
their light in the milky-way, or sepa- 
rately shed their rays upon us as they 
are nearer to our eyes. Yet all these 
splendours, so magnificent to us, would 
appear but a nebula to a spectator in 
one of those distant clusters of stars. 
Every nebula, therefore, which Lord 
Rouse’s telescope adds to those already 
known, brings to light another uni- 
verse, composed of millions of stars ; 
every star a sun, attended by a system 


of planets, satellites, and comets, and 
contributing to the happiness of an 
infinitude of beings, capable of elevat- 
ing their thoughts and feelings to tho 
stupendous Creator of such a creation. 

11. In the second place, this power- 
ful instrument may afford a clearer 
insight into the nature of that filmy, 
luminous substance in the girdle of 
Andromeda, and other parts of the 
heavens which no telescopic power has 
yet sufficed to resolve into stars, and 
which some astronomers suppose to be 
the rudiments of future solar systems 
— universes in the progress of arrange- 
ment. f Yet it must be admitted 
that a more intimate knowledge of this 
substance, although possible, is still 
scarcely to be expected. 

It may, however, be found that this 
substance, apparently a mass of nebu- 
lous light, may be composed of myriads 
of small meteoric bodies, at a consi- 
derable distance from each other, but 
condensed more or less to the eye, ac- 
cording to their relative remoteness 
from the earth ; and that one of these 
nebulosities not only approaches, but 
actually crossed, the Ecliptic, and tra- 
verses a portion of the space within 
the orbit of the earth ; that the star- 
showers, os they are called, and which 
exhibit sixty or eighty of these star- 
like meteors in a single hour — four or 
five hundred in a single night — are 
occasioned by the passage of the earth 
through this nehuiosity thus crossing 
its orbit ; and although these meteors 
may be comparatively in a state of rest, 
the rapid motion of our globe passing 
through the mass would give them the 
apparent velocity of shooting stars. 
Such bodies occasionally come in con- 
tact with the eartfi ; and several of 
them, composed of iron, jnickel, and 
other solid substances, have from time 
to time been found, and exercised the 
ingenuity of philosophers in devising 
whether they were ejected from some 


* See Sir William Herschcl’s papers on the Motion of the San and Solar System, 
in the Philosophical Transactions of tho years 1783 and 1785. 

t Professor NichoVs views of the Architecture of the Heavens. 3rd edition, 
page 137. 
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lunar volcano, have travelled at ran- 
dom through free space, or rolled in 
regular orbits round the sun, the 
earth, or the moon. Sir John Her- 
schel, from the phenomena observed 
by him on the 10th of August, 1839, 
and the 9th of August, 1840, inferred 
that a zone or zones of these bodies 
turn round the sun, and are cut by the 
earth in its annual revolution.^ This 
inference nearly coincides with the 
above hypothesis; but he does not 
touch the question whether this muss 
of meteoric bodies is or is not a nebu- 
losity similar to that in the girdle of 
Andromeda. 

This latter conjecture is, perhups, 
more near the 1S a uth than any of them. 
It, however, without being singular in 
this respect, involves two startling ob- 
jections — viz. How does it happen that 
these bodies remain, like the stars, in 
a permanent state of luminous com- 
bustion, in free and empty space? — 
and why are they not, one and all, 
absorbed in the attraction of the earth 
as it traverses their column ? If they 
are ponderous, opake bodies, and 
, merely illuminated while traversing 
our atmosphere, they cannot compose 
the substance^ of a permanently lumi- 
nous nebulosity. Can the meteoric 
stones which have fullen on the earth 
at various times— one on the 7th No- 
vember, 1492, another on the 27th 
November, 1627, a third in Septem- 
ber, 1753, &c. &c. — and those others 
which have so frequently been ob-» 
served during earthquakes and vol- 
canic eruptions§— be one kind of shoot- 
ing-stars ? — and that the multitude of 
meteoric bodies, seen periodically from 
the 9th jto the 12th of August, and on 
correlative days, if such shall be de- 
cidedly ascertained, are another kind ? 
and will Lord Rosse’s telescope pos- 
sess the power of distinguishing be- 
tween them? 

HI.' In the third place, and of far 
more Importance, we may hope, be- 
cause there are rational grounds for 
hoping, tl A Lord Rosse will be able 
to discover the planets revolving round 
Sirius, Arcturus, Aldebaran, and other 
stars most near our solar system. 


Professor Nichol, in his eloquent work 
on the Architecture of the Heavens, 
observes that Sir John Herschel has 
lately requested attention, in the most 
express way, to the minute and point - 
like companions of such stars as— 
1. Ursse, a.* Capricorni, a. a Cancri, 
y Hydras, and « Geminorum, &c., 
as in Borne cases Binning by reflected 
light ; and, still more recently, his 
impression has been confirmed by what 
he saw in the southern hemisphere. 
“ If these small silvery points," con- 
tinues Nichol, " lurking within the 
rays of their fespective suns, should 
indeed prove to be planets, the tele- 
scope will have performed the greatest 
of its achievements ; and if upheld by 
observation as far os it cun stretch, 
our knowledge of the physical consti- 
tution of matter shall ever enable us 
to state it as a general and necessary 
law, that all the orbs of space — not 
merely those which shine above us, 
but also the myriads whose wonderful 
clustering is seen in distant firmaments 
—that each one of this mighty throng 
is, through the inseparable exigencies 
of its being, engirt by a scheme of 
worlds proud as, ours, perhaps far 
prouder, how immeasurable the runge, 
how illimitable the variety of planetary 
existence !"|j 

IV. Professor Nichol here decides 
that the discovery of the planets re- 
volving round the fixed stars would be 
the greatest of the achievements of 
the telescope; yet there is another 
which may be justly pointed out as 
still greater, if among the possible 
achievements of any human instru- 
ment.. In a word, the discovery of 
tlw grand centre of attraction, round 
which all the other heavenly bodies 
have bmn supposed to revolve. 

It is to be recollected that Sir Wm. 
Herschel has ascertained that several 
of the fixed stars have a proper mo- 
tion': a fact, he observes, that will* 
admit of no farther doubt, from the 
continued observations, since it was 
first suspected, by Dr. Halley, and 
which demonstrates that Sirius, Arc- 
turus, Aldebaran, Ac. &c. are actually 
in motion, and that, in strictness, there 


1 Transactions of the Royal Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres of Brus- 
Bels. Voi. Via 2nd part, page 220, 

§ “■ M. page 437. See also pages G2 and 434. 

| Nichol s work above referred to, pages 69 and 65. 
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is not one fixed star in the heavens. 
But 9 he adds* many other reasons will 
render this so obvious that there can 
harJIy remain a doubt of the general 
motion of all the starry systems, and 
consequently of the solar one among 
the rest ; and he indicates a point in 
the heavens somewhere neur x Her- 
cules, as that to which this motion is 
directed. 

In pursuing this inquiry, he adverts 
to the disappearance of certain stars. 


and the appearance of .others, since 
the time of Flamstead (who completed 
his catalogue in 1689), observing that 
a slow motion in an orbit round some 
lasoe opake body, when the star 
which is lost, or diminished in magni- 
tude, might undergo occasional occul- 
tations, would account for some of 
those changes. The following table 
will show the several circumstances 
adverted to on this occasion by Her- 
Bchel • 


Constellations. 


Newly-appearing Stan. 


Uerculcfl . 


[80, 81. »4th magnitude. 70 or 71. 
magnitude 


Cancer*. 


Fcracua 

Orion 4 

Hydra 

Comas Berenice, 

Laccrta (Tail's -end) . 

Cephcua'a Head 

Gemini 

Equulus 

, Sextans 


20, 56, 73 or 74. Gth magnitude 

19 Gth magnitude 

62 . 

JlOS Cth magnitude . 

jl9 ( 34. 5th magnitude., 


[Bootea. 


llth[A atar between 4th and 5th m o gul - 
tudo, following 1. 

A considerable star, between & Caneri| 
end ) Hydra. # 

[Star of 5th magnitude, following «*■ 
[star near 54 and 51. 


A atur betwevn 4th and 5th magnitude.] 
[A star preceding 10. 

A itar between 68 and 61. 

A double star of lat class, preceding l.| 
Two atari following 1 and 7. 

Two conalderable atari preceding y\ 
and A. 


In four of these constellations cer- 
tain stars have disappeared, and others 
have been recently observed. In three 
constellations stars have disappeared, 
but none new have been observed ; 
and in six constellations new stars have 
been observed, where none have dis- 
appeared. These several constella- 
tions are dispersed in different parts 
of our hemisphere, and the area they 
encompass is immense, particularly at 
that distance where a star of the sixth 
magnitude would be eclipsed by an 
opake body. Such a body, occupying 
such an area, could never have been in 
the contemplation qf HerscheJ as the 
centre of attraction of tho universe. 
This is not the region in which he 
would have sough tit. An opake body 
of such vastness would there cause not 
only the occultation of all stars of 
lesser magnitude than the sixth, but of 
all the distant nebula intercepted by 
its disk. No stars would be viaiblo in 
the greater portion of our heavens but 
those of the most considerable dimen- 
sions. It is, therefore, evident that, 
if these phenomena be caused by the 
interference of any opake body at such 
distant intervals of space, there must 


he not a few of those bodies in our 
hemisphere, and some of them still 
more near us than stars of the fourth 
and fifth mngnitude. It is barely pos- 
sible that Lord Kosse's telescope may 
throw some light on this mysterious 
subject. * 

Herschel looks to a very different 
position, and a very different body, for 
the grand universal centre of attrac- 
tion. u There are/ 1 he says, « two 
ways in which a centre of attraction 
so powerful as the present occasion 
would require, may be constructed. 
The most simple of these would be, a 

SINGLE BODY OF GBEAT MAGNITUDE. 

This may exist, although we should 
not be able to perceive it by any superi- 
ority of lustre ; for notwithstanding it 
might have the usual starry brightness, 
the decrease of its light, arising from 
its great distance, woifld hardly be com- 
pensated by the size of its jliaixfeter." 
. ... 11 The second way of the 
construction of a very powerful centre 
may be the joint attraction of a great 
number of stars united into one con- 
densed group." .... "If,” he 
continues, “ a still more powerful, but 
more diffused exertion of attraction 


See Wm. Herscbel’s papers above referred to, 73d toI. pp. 397,398. 
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should be required than what may be 
found in the union of clusters, we nave 
hundreds of thousands of stars, not 
to say millions, contained in very com- 
pressed parts of the Milky Way. 
Many of these immense regions may 
well occasion the siderial motions we 
are required to account for; and a 
similarity in the direction of their mo- 
tions will want no illustration.”* 

This latter alternative can scarcely 
ever be demonstrated by any telescope; 
because it can only afford negative evi- 
dence against the existence of a great 
central orb; and such negative evi- 
dence could never bo decisive, unless 
we were acquainted with the actual 
extent of the tniverse, which in this 
remote corner is, we may ussunie, im- 
possible. The other alternative may 
he within the scope of Lord ltosse's 
telescope, if in penetrating into the 
profound infinitude of space it can 
command a view of the actual centre 
of creation, and the evidence will be 
equally positive, although not equally 
satisfactory, whether thu central orb 
be opake or luminous. If opake, it 
may observe the occultation or reap- 
pearance — not of stars of any defined 
magnitude, however small, for it must 
lie far beyond them— but of the far 
distant nebulae occupying the remotest 
skirts of the universe. Without some 
happy concurrence of events, ages of 
vigilant observation must elapse before 
some future generation of men could 
bo assured of the existence of such q 
body thus opake, and therefore, pro- 
bably, invisible. It might, however, 
happen to be visible. Ten thousand 
universes, consisting of millions of 
millions of suns revolving around it in 


their immeasurable orbit, might shed 
Buch a lustre on its expansive disk, as 
to yield us an imperfect and twilight 
view of this stupendous orb. But if 
this orb is luminous— if it pours around 
on every side unceasing streams of 
light, heat, and electricity, it would not 
be too extravagant a hope that thisall- 
efiiciont telescope will bring us into 
acquaintance with so vast a mass of 
matter— equal in magnitude, or, at 
least, equal in gravity, to all the other 
bodies of the universe, attracting them 
all, and controlling all their move- 
ments. But whether this instrument, 
the most powerful that has yet been 
contrived and constructed by the inge- 
nuity of man, will, or fcill not accom- 
plish all the important tafks wc have 
assigned it, of this we may be assured, 
that it will lead us much farther than 
we have yet advanced in the knowledge 
of the immensity of the creation ; and 
that every step it leads us will still 
more highly exalt our loftiest concep- 
tions of the Deity. When we fill our 
minds with such contemplations, and 
then shrink back upon ourselves, with 
what contempt do we regard our 
wretched party feuds, and still more 
wretched sectarian bickerings. The 
earth we inhabit appears but an atom 
of dust in the mighty temple which 
God has erected for his own glory, 
— and with redoubled glory consecrated 
to the happiness of beings, unnum- 
bered and innumerable. If we know 
not the immensity of his works, how 
little have we learned of the oil- 
wise, the all-good, the omnipotent, eter- 
nal, and infinite Creator ! 

A. 0. 


Nicholson's Philosophical Journal, 15th vol., page 270, &c. &c. 
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A STUDENT'S REMINISCENCE OF THE " QUARTIER LATIN.” 

I took out my degree in 183G, at Paris* floor was innocent of the lustre of the 

and then resided in the Hue Corneille 9 polisher. At our bedsides we had 

in an establishment solely appropriated but a poor patchwork of listen. The 

to students ; one of those hotels with chimney was so low* and smoked so* 

well-staircases* lighted below from the that we were obliged to get a “ wolf s 

street* higher up by borrowed lights* mouth" made at our own expense. Our 

and at the top by a sky-light. There beds were small painted wooden oneB* 

were forty chambers in it* furnished in of the kind used in schools. The 

the way students' apartments usually chimney-piece was never graced with 

arc. What do if young people require more than two brass candlesticks* with 

more than they boast of ? A bed, some or without candles* our fWo pipes* to- 

chairs* a cheft of drawers, a glass and bacco, loose* or in a bag* and the lit- 

a table. No sooner is the sky clear tic heaps of ashes which our visitors 

than the student opens his window — deposited, or we ourselves accumu- 

but in this street he has no fair neigh- latcd, from our cigars. Two calico 

hour to make love to. In front, the curtains ran on iron rods over the win- 

Odeon* long since shut up* opposes dow, on each side of which* two small 

to his view its walls* already dark book-cases were fastened up with hold- 

witli time, the narrow windows of fasts ; book-cases of cherry tree-wood, 

its boxes* and its enormous slate roof. well known to all those who hAvc finite 

I was not rich enough to have a hand- in the “ Quartier Latin' of Paris — 

some apartment, or even to have one and on these we deposited the few 

all to myself. Juste and I had a two- books necesary for our studies. The 

bedded one between us* and on the ink in the ink-bottle had the unchang- 

fifth floor too. ing feature of being like the coagulated 

On this side of the staircaso there lavu in the mouth of a volcano. Every 

was but our chumbcr* and another ink-bottle may now-a-days become a 

small one occupied by Z. Marcas. Vesuvius! the twisted pens served 

Juste and I remained nearly six months to clear the tubes of our pipes ; while 

in utter ignorance of this vicinage ; the contrary to the laws of credit* paper 

old woman who acted as our servant* was even scarcer with us than cash, 

had certainly told us* that this small How could it be expected that young 
chamber was occupied, but* she added* people could be satisfied with the ac- 

we would not be troubled* the person commodation furnished in such quar- 

being exceedingly quiet. In fact* dur- ters. Hence it is* the students study in 

ing six months we never once met our the coffee-houses* at the theatre* in the 

neighbour* and we heard no sound walks of^ho Luxembourg* with gri- 

from his apartment* notwithstanding settes* every where* (even in the law- 

the thinness of the partition which se- school*) except in their hideous cham- 

parated us* which was one of those bers — hideous* if the matter be to study 

lath-and-plaster ones so common in there — charming* if only to chat and 

the houses of Paris. smoke. See a cloth lai^upon that table* 

Our chamber* seven feet high* was andanunpremeditateddinnersentinby 
covered with a common looking blue the best restaurateur of the neighbour- 
paper, spot ted with flowers. The painted hood — four covert and two friends; 


Note.— It may not be unnecessary to make the explanation that the Pays Latin 
is the University quarter of Paris, almost entirely inhabited by Students, and 
those connected with the different schools of the university — another suggestion may 
also be added— the character of Marcas was no fictitious one- -and as for the Mi- 
nister he lives to this hour in tho possession— if not in the enjoyment— of wealth* 
station* and power. The tale is a true one. 
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get this view of the interior lithogra- 
phed, and where's the ascetic could 
refrain from smiling. 

We thought only of amusing our- 
selves, nor is the reason one very 
difficult of explanation. Juste ana 
I saw no opening in the two pro- 
fessions our parents had construined 
us to adopt. There were a hun- 
dred barristers, a hundred physi- 
cians for one chance. The crowd 
blocked up these two paths, which 
seemed to lead to fortune, and which 
are two arenas where the combatants 
contend and sacrifice each other, not 
with naked limbs or fire-arms, but by 
intrigue and slander, by dismal la- 
bours, by caftpaignB in the domain of 
intelligence, as destructive as those of 
Italy were to the republican soldiers. 
Now-a-days, when all is a contest of 
the understanding, one must acquire 
the endurance to sit forty-eight hours 
consecutively on a chair before a table, 
as n general sat two days in his saddle 
on horseback. The crowd of candidates 
has caused the profession of medicine 
to he subdivided into categories ; there 
is the literary physician, the profes- 
sorial physician, the political physi- 
cian, and the military physician ; four 
different ways of being a physician! 
four sections already full. As to the 
fifth division, that of doctors who dis- 
pense medicines, there is a concourse 
of competitors, and they combat by 
the strokes of infamous placards on 
the walls of Paris. In all the courtt 
there are almost as many lawyers as 
causes. The lawyer has been thrown 
back upon journalism, upon politics, 
and upon literature. In short, the 
State, stormed for the lowest offices in 
the magistracy, has ended buvquiring 
a property qualification in tne candi- 
dates. The sugar-loaf head of a rich 
grocer's son shall be preferred to the 
square cranium of a young man of ta- 
lent, if pennyless. Putting forth every 
exertion, displaying every energy, a 
young bclrson starting from Zero' may 
find hinUf at the end of ten years, 
below the point of departure. In this 
age, talent requires the good luck which 
ensures success to incapacity: nay 
more 1 should it lack the base qualities 
which recommend cringing mediocri- 
ty, it will never meet advancement. 

If we could have duly estimated our 
epoch, we should also have appre- 
ciated ourselves, and so preferred the 


leisure of thought, to exertion without 
object ; indifference and enjoyment, to 
vain labours, calculated to waste our 
ardour, and exhaust the vigour of our 
understanding. We had analysed the 
social state in joyous mood, smoking 
and promenading, and arriving at the 
same result, our reflections,our disser- 
tations, were not the less discreet or 
less profound. 

Whilst observing the helotism to 
which youth is condemned, we were 
amazed at the besotted indifference of 
power to everything intellectual, to the 
mind, to the^maginutiun. What looks 
Juste and I often exchanged on read- 
ing the journals, on learning political 
events, on running over the Debates of 
the Chamber", on discussing the con- 
duct of a Court, whose voluntary ig- 
norance could only he compared to tne 
dulness of its courtiers, or to the me- 
diocrity of the men who formed a 
hedge round the now throne without 
genius or capacity, without science or 
fame, without power or greatness ! 
We looked upon all these tilings as a 
spectacle, and lamented over them 
without adopting any course. 

Juste, whom no one came to seek, 
and who went to seek no one, was. At 
five-and-twenty, a professed politician, 
a man of wonderful aptness in seizing 
upon the remote relations between 
present and future events. He told 
me in 1821, what would happen, and 
what has happened ; the assassinations, 
the conspiracies, the reign of the Jews, 
the restraint upon the motions of 
France, the dearth of intelligence in 
the upper classes, and the abundance 
of talent in the lower, where the most 
gallant courage lies extinguished un- 
der the ashes of the cigar I What 
was he to do 9 His family was desi- 
rous he should become a physician. 
To be a physician ; would not this be 
to wait twenty years in expectation of 
practice? Well, he is a physician; 
out he has left France — he is in 
Asia. At this moment he perhaps falls 
exhausted with fatigue in tne desert: he 
dies, it mav he under the wounds of a 
barbarian horde ; or he is perhaps the 
prime minister of some Indian prince. 
An active life was my forte. Enlarged 
from college at twenty years of age, 

I was interdicted from entering the 
army except as a common soldier, and 
wearied with the sad perspective which 
the life of a lawyer preeente, 1 learned 
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the profession of a sailor. I am now His hair resembled a mane ; his nose 

about to follow the example of Juste, to was short, flattened, large, and di- 
abandon France. 1 am setting out to vided at the end like that of the lion ; 

where one may direct his course his forehead was parted like a lion's, 

according to his own wishes. by a deep furrow into two powerful 

Our resolutions and our reflections lobes. In short, his hairy cheek 

were a long time fluctuating. Marcas, bones, which the Innkness of his jaws 

our neighbour, was, in many respects, the rendered still more prominent; his 

guide who led us along the verge of the capacious mouth, and his hollow 

precipice, or of the torrent, and who cheeks, were moved, by the action 

made us sound it, and who pointed out of strong muscles, and tinged by 

to us what our destinies would be, if a complexion of a tawny yellow, 

we allowed ourselves to fall in. He This almost terrible countenance seeni- 

wurned us against the compact which ed irradiated by two brilliant lights, 

poverty will often make with necessity, two black eyes ; but of infinite soft- 

and which hope will sometimes sane- ness, tranquil, profound, full of re- 

tion ; and how, by accepting a preca- flection, if the expression be permis- 

rious position, our energies become sible, his eyes were humiliated, 

chained and fettered, and life hut a Marcas was apprehensive of regard- 

drudgery, with no relief save in death, ing any one, less on his own account. 

Our first meeting with Marcus was than for the sake of those upon whom 

merely accidental. Upon returning lie might happen to cast his fascinating 

from our colleges before dinner time we glance: he possessed a power he was 

always went up to our chamber, and not desirous of exercising ; he spared 

remained there a little, waiting for the passers-by, he shrunk from being 

each other, to ascertain if any thing had remarked. It was not modesty, but 

occurred to change our plans for the resignation — not Christian resignation 

evening. One day at four o’clock, which implies charity, hut the resig- 

Juste saw Marcas on the stairs, and I nation taught by reason, a colder 

hud met him in the street. It was then light, that often chills the yery soul 

the month of November, and Marcas it brightens. That look could at 

had no cloak ; he wore thick soled certain moments flash forth lightning. 

Bhoes, a blue outside coat buttoned That mouth indicated the vehicle of a 

up to the throat, with a square collar, voice of thunder ; it much resembled 

which gave his bust a still more mili- Mirabcau's. 

tary appearance, from his wearing a “I have just sfcen in the street, a 

black cravat. This costume had no- remarkable man," said I to Juste, on 

thing extraordinary about it ; but it entering our chamber. 

was in perfect harmony with the air , “ That must be our neighbour," 

and physiognomy of the man. My replied Juste, who at once described 

first impression upon seeing him was the man I had just met. “ He is 

neither that of surprise nor astonish- exactly what I should have anticipated, 

ment, nor sadness, nor interest, nor from his recluse habits." 

yet pity ; but a curiosity partaking of “ What humiliation and what great- 

all these sentiments. He walked ness 1" 

slowly with a step which indicated a “ The one follows from the other." 

deep melancholy, the head inclined for- “ How many ruined prospects ! how 

ward, but not bent down in the manner many abortive plans !” 
of those who are conscious of guilt. “ Seven leagues of ruins 1 obelisks. 
His large and compact head which palaces, towers, the rujns of Palmyra 




cesBary for an aspirant of the first We called our neighbour M *he ruins 
order, was, as it were, surcharged of Palmyra." When we went out to 
with thought, it sunk under the weight dine at the dismal restaurant of La rue 
of a moral grief; but there was not de la Harpe, where we were boarded, 
the least trait of remorse in his feo- we asked the name of number 37, and 
tures. As to his face, it may be de- then learned the singular name of 
scribed in a word. According to a Z. Marcas. Like children, as we 
popular theory, each human counte- were, we repeated more than a hun- 
nance has its resemblance in an animal, dred times, and with the most varied, 
The animal of was the lion, inflexions, jocose or melancholy, this 
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name, of which the pronounciation 
added to our amusement. Juste 
sometimes hit the utterance of the Z 
like a rocket going off, and haying 
launched forth the first syllable of the 
name brilliantly, he imitated a fall by 
the indistinct brevity with which he 
pronounced the last. 

w But where or how docs he live ?” 

Between this question, and the 
harmless “ espionage** which curiosity 
prompts, there passed but the interval 
requisite for the execution of our de- 
sign. Instead of amusing ourselves, 
we returned to our quarters, provided 
each with a romance, and began to 
read, listening in the meanwhile. We 
heard, in the total silence of our garret, 
the equable find soft sound produced 
by the breathing of a man asleep. 

"He is asleep," said 1 to Juste, 
being the first to observe this fact. 

" And at seven o'clock 1" replied the 
Doctor. Such was the sir name I had 
given to Juste, who called me the 
Chancellor. 

“ It argues great unhappiness to 
sleep as long as our neighbour,’* said I, 
mounting, at the same time, our chest 
of drawers with a large knife, in the 
handle of which there was a cork- 
screw. I cut a round hole in the top 
of the partition about the size of a 
five sous piece ; but had not dreamt 
there would be no # light, and when I 
applied my eye to the aperture, all was 
darkness. At about one o'clock, 
having finished our romances, we were 
about to undress ourselves, when We 
heard a noise in our neighbour's apart- 
ment ; he got up, detonated a phos- 
phoric “ allumette," and lit his candle, 
i again mounted the chest of drawers, 
and saw Marcas at his table copying 
pleadings. His apartment was by one- 
half less than ours ; the bed stood in a 
recess beside the door : for, the corridor 
terminating here, the space it would 
otherwise have occupied was thrown 
into his closet f but the ground upon 
which the house was built had been 
cut uDrtftnd the party-wall formed a 
trapemum at the side of his garret. 
There was no fire-place, but instead, a 
small white delf stove, spotted with 
green, of which the funnel was carried 
out through the roof. The window 
contrived in the trapezium had paltry 
red curtains. An arm-chair, a table, 
and a wretched bed-side table, com- 
posed the furniture. The paper on 


the walls was mean-looking. It was 
evident no one but a domestic had 
occupied this chamber, until Marcas 
came to it. 

“ What have you discovered ?” in- 
quired the Doctor, as he perceived me 
dismounting. 

w Look for yourself,” replied I. 

The following morning, at nine 
o'clock, Marcas was in bed. He hod 
breakfasted off a Boulogna sausage. 
We saw upon a plate, amidst crumbs 
of bread, the remains of this dish, an 
old acquaintance of ours. Marcas 
was asleep, and did not awaken until 
near eleven t/clock. He resumed the 
copying he had been at during the 
night, which lay upop the table. On 
going out we asked the rent of this 
apartment, and were informed fifteen 
francs per month. In a few days wc 
were fully aware of the kind of life 
passed by Z. Marcas. He copied law 
papers, doubtless, at so much a sheet, 
for a scrivener who lived in La rue do 
la Saint Chapelle. After sleeping from 
six to ten, he got up and resumed his la- 
bours, writing until three o'clock. He 
then went out to take his copies home 
before dinner, and dined in the Hue 
Michel-le-Comte, at Miserais, a din- 
ner for nine sous, and returned to 
bed at six o'clock. It was proved to 
us that Marcas did not utter fifteen 
sentences in the month — he did not 
even say a word to himself in his 
wretched garret. 

“ Most certainly ‘ the ruins of Pal- 
myra* are terribly Bilent,” exclaimed 
Juste. 

This silence in a man whose exterior 
was so imposing, had something deeply 
significant. Sometimes on meeting 
him, we exchanged looks full of mean- 
ing on both sides, but which were not 
followed by any protocol. Impercep- 
tibly this man became the object of 
our particular admiration, without our 
being able to explain the cause. Was 
it those manners secretly simple?!— 
that monastic regularity — that her- 
metical frugality — that mechanical 
labour, which permitted the mind to 
remain neuter, or to range abroad, and 
which declared the expectation of 
some happy event, or some part deter- 
mined upon in life? After having 
wandered a long time in 11 the ruins of 
Palmyra/’ we lost sight of them/ we 
were so young ! Then came the car- 
nival— that Parisian carnival, which 
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shall henceforward obliterate the car- 
nival of Venice, and which will in some 
years attract all Europe to Paris, if 
unlucky prefects of police do not stand 
in the way. 

This joyous carnival entailed upon 
us, as it does upon all students, great 
privation. We had deprived ourselves 
of every article of comfort : we had 
sold our second coats, our second 
hoots, our second vests — every second 
thing we had, except our friend. We 
eat bread and gruyere, walked circum- 
spectly, and set to to work. We were 
two months in arrear at f he hotel, and 
were each certain of having a bill with 
the porter consisting of more than 
sixty or eighty items, amounting to 
forty or fifty francs. We were neither 
prompt nor cheerful in crossing the 
square landing at the foot of the stair- 
case, and often passed it at a bound, 
springing from the last step of the 
stairs into the street. When our to- 
bacco failed, we perceived we had been 
for some days eating our bread without 
any kind of butter. Our dejection 
was deep. 

“ No tobacco 1” said the Doctor. 

« No cloak 1” replied the Chan- 
cellor. 

“ Ah ! funny rogues, nothing would 
do but being tricked out as postillions 
de Lonjumeau ! Then you should 
sup in the morning, and breakfast in 
the evening, at Very's — sometimes at 
le Rochcr de Caucale ! then como 
down to dry bread 1 Why, sirs, you 
ought,'* said I, raising my voice, “ to 
sleep under your beds — you do not de- 
serve to sleep on them." 

“ True ; but. Chancellor, no more 
tobacco 1" said Juste. 

“ It is high time to write to our 
aunts, to our mothers, to our sisters, 
that we have no longer any linen, that 
the career of Paris would wear out 
cloth of knit iron. We shall solve an 
important problem in chemistry, in 
changing linen into silver. ** 

“But we must Bubsist until the 
answer arrives." 

“ Well, I shall go and contract a 
loan with such of our friends, as may 
not have exhausted their capital.*' 

“ What will you procure ?** 

“Let me see — ten francs," replied 
I proudly. 

Marcas had overheard all'; it was 
midnight; he knocked at our door, 
aying — Gentlemen, here is tobacco ; 


you can return it to me when con- 
venient.” 

We remained forcibly struck, not at 
the offer, which was accepted, but 
with the richness, the depth, and- the 
fulness of a his voice, which could only 
be compared to the fourth string of 
Paganini’s violin. He disappeared 
without waiting for our thanks. Juste 
and 1 regarded each other in the most 
perfect silence. To be assisted by one 
evidently poorer than ourselves! Juste 
set himself to write to all his friends, 
and I went to negotiate the loan. I 
procured twenty francs from a fellow- 
countryman. My countryman had Turk- 
ish tobacco broughtfrom Constantinople 
by a sailor : he gave mp, quite as much 
of it as we had got from Z. Marcas. 
1 bore the rich cargo into harbour, and 
we went in triumph to offer a 
voluptuous, a flaxen peruke of Turk- 
ish, in the place of his corporal's 
tobacco. 

“ You were determined not to be in 
my debt,'* said he; “you have re- 
turned me gold for copper : you are 
children — good children.*’ . . . 

These three sentences, uttered in 
different tones, were diversely accentu- 
ated. The words were nothing ; but 
the accents! . . . Ah! — the ac- 

cent made us friends of ten years' 
standing. Marcas had coucealed his 
work on hearing us coming. We 
comprehended it would have been in- 
delicate to speak to him of his means 
of existence, and we felt ashamed of 
having watched him. His press was 
open, ; it contained but two shirts, a 
white cravat, and a razor. The razor 
made me shudder. A mirror, worth 
about a hundred sous, was hung up 
beside the window. The unsophisti- 
cated and singular gestures of this 
man possessed a kind of wild grandeur. 
The Doctor and 1 regarded each other, 
as if to know what reply we ought to 
make. Juste, perceiving me dumb- 
founded, said — “ Mohsieur cultivates 
literature ?” • 

“I am effectually prohibited from 
it," replied Marcas; “I am not rich 
enough." 

“I thought," said I, that poetry 
alone could, in the present times, lodge 
a man as badly as us." 

My reflexion drew forth a smile, 
which imparted grace to his sallow 
countenance. 

“ Ambition is not less severe towards 
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its unsuccessful votaries/ 1 said he. H I 
would therefore recommend you, who 
are about to commence life, to keep in 
the beaten paths. Do not think of 
becoming eminent— yon would be lost." 

99 You would not advise us to remain 
as we are ?" said the doctor, smiling. 

Marcas smiled slowly— a smile of 
deepest and most painfol meaning, 
and then pressed us to sit down with 
him : we filled our pipes, and took our 
places around the stove. 

His family was of Vitry. His fa- 
ther and his. mother .ived upon a 
property of fifteen hundred francs 
a-year. He had passed through his 
studies gratuitously in a seminary, and 
had refused to become a priest: he 
had felt within him the fire of an un- 
bounded ambition, and had travelled 
on foot to Paris at twenty years of 
age, with two hundred francs in his 
purse. He had taken out his degree 
whilst working in the office of a solici- 
tor, to whom he became first clerk. 
He was a doctor of laws, was master 
of ancient and modern jurisprudence, 
and could demonstrate to the most ce- 
lebrated counsellors. He knew the 
law of nations, and was acquainted 
with all the European treaties and in- 
ternational customs. He had studied 
men and things in the five capitals— 
London, Berlin, Vienna, Petersburg, 
and Constantinople. No one knew 
better than he the precedents of the 
Chamber, having been five years re- 
porter of its proceedings to a daily 
paper. He spoke extemporaneously 
and eloquently, and could continue for 
a long time with that agreeable, pro- 
found voice, which had penetrated our 
souls. He proved by the recital of 
his life that he was a great -orator, and 
a concise one, grave, yet nevertheless 
of a penetrating eloquence. He pos- 
sessed the warmth of Berryer, in his 
sympathetic emotions for the masses, 
and the ingenuity of M. Thiers ; but 
he would have been less diffuse, less 
embarrassed in 1 his conclusions; he 
counted upon passing rapidly to power 
without! engaging himself with doc- 
trines, necessary at first to a man in 
opposition, but which afterwards con- 
strain the statesman. 

Marcas had learned all that a true 
statesman ought to know ; so that his 
aetoniiihinent was great, indeed, when 
he experienced the profound ignorance 
of those who had. attained to the ma- 


nagement of public affairs in France. 
Independent of vast industry, na- 
ture had accorded to him. all that 
cannot be acquired — a ouick pene- 
tration, self-possession, adroitness of 
mind, promptitude of judgment, de- 
cision, and that which constitutes the 
genius of men, fertility of resources. 

When he believed himself sufficiently 
qualified, Marcas found France a prey 
to the intestine divisions, arising from 
the triumph of the Orleans branch 
over the Bourbons. The ground of 
political struggles is evidently changed. 
Civil war can no longer endure for 
any length of time — it can no lunger 
be waged in the provinces. In France 
there can no more be any but a brief 
struggle at the very seal of government, 
and which will put an end to the mural 
conflicts that master minds shall have 
precedently made. This state of things 
will maintain as long as France shall 
continue to have her singular govern- 
ments, which possess no analogy with 
that of any country ; for there is no 
longer any more resemblance between 
the English government and ours, 
than between the two territories. 
The place of Marcas was, then, in the 
political press. Poor, and unable to 
procure his election, no time was to 
be lost in manifesting himself. He 
resolved upon the most costly sacrifice 
a man of superior mind can make — to 
become subordinate to some rich and 
ambitious deputy, and labour for him. 
A new Bonaparte, he sought his 
Barr as — Colbert hoped to find Maza- 
rin. He rendered incalculable ser- 
vices: he really rendered them* There 
was no mistake on this point. He did 
not put himself forward ; he did not 
rail against ingratitude ; he rendered 
them, In the hope, that this man would 
place him in a position to be elected a 
deputy. Marcas desired no more than 
the necessary loan to procure a house 
in Paris, in order to fulfil the demands 
of the law — Richard desired but hui 
horse. 

In three years Marcas bolstered up 
one of the fifty pretended political ge- 
niuses, who are the rackets with which 
two silent hands toss the porte -feuilles 
baokward and forward, exactly as a 
puppet showman knocks the heads of 
the Commissary and Punch together in 
his out-of-door theatre, always keeping 
the circulation of the hat in view. 
This man's political existence depended 
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upon Marcas; but he possessed exactly 
the portion of understanding necessary 
to enable him to appreciate the value 
of his prompter, to know that with 
Marcos's aid he should, ere long, 
win his way to the Peerage. He 
resolved, therefore, to throw insur- 
mountable obstacles in the way 
of the advancement of his guide, 
and concealed this determination un- 
der the forms of an entire devoted- 
ness. Like all narrow-minded men, 
he was wonderfully apt in the art of 
dissimulation ; and he carried the day 
in the field of ingratitude. He should 
kill Marcas, or be killed by him. 
These two men, so apparently united, 
hated each othy from the moment one 
had been deceived by the other. The 
statesman vfas a member of the Minis- 
try. Marcas remained in the oppo- 
sition to fuurd his Minister from at- 
tacks ; for whom, by a bold stroke he 
obtained the culogiums of the oppo- 
sition. In order to evade recom- 
pensing his lieutenant, the statesman 
alleged the impossibility of suddenly, 
and without skilful arrangement, pro- 
curing place for a man in opposition. 
Marcas had calculated upon a place, 
to obtain by marriage the so-much- 
desired qualification. He was thirty- 
two, and foresaw the dissolution of the 
Chamber. After having taken the 
Ministry in the act of deception, he 
overthrew it, or at least mainly con- 
tributed to its fall, and rolled it in the 
mire. 

Every defeated Ministry should, if 
it looks to a return to power, show 
itself formidable ; this man, whom the 
royal eloquence had intoxicated, who 
had calculated upon a long retention 
of power, acknowledged his injuries, 
ana in avowing them, rendered a slight 
pecuniary service to Marcas, who had 
become involved in debt during the 
struggle. He supported the journal 
for which Marcas worked, and pro- 
cured the direction of it for him. 
Although despising him at bottom, 
Marcas, who received a pledge to a 
certain extent, consented to make, in 
appearance, common cause with the 
fallen ministry, without as yet un- 
masking all the batteries of his supe- 
rior strength. Marcas advanced fur- 
ther than the first time, he displaced a 
moiety of his capability ; the Ministry 
lasted one hundred and eighty days. 
It was swamped, Marcas placed in 
VOL. XXVv-No. 147. 


communication with certain deputies, 
had moulded them like demgh, im- 
pressing ' them all with a high idea of 
his talents. His puppet resumed anew 
the part of a Minister, and the journal 
became ministerial. The Minister 
united it to another, merely with the 
view of annihilating Mareas, who, in 
this fusion, was obfiged to give place 
to a wealthy and insolent competitor, 
whoso name was established, and who 
had already his foot in the stirrup. 
Marcas fell back into the profoundest 
misery ; his arrogant protege knew 
well the abyss into which he had 
plunged him. What way could he 
turn ? The ministerial journals, pre- 
monished underhand, grould have no 
further connexion with him. The op- 
position papers repelled the idea of 
admitting him behind their counters. 
Marcas could not make cause with the 
Republicans, nor with the Legitimists— 
two parties, whose success would con- 
sist in the reversal of existing 
order. “ The ambitious love the 
actual and the real," observed Mar- 
cas to us, smiling. He subsisted 
on some articles upon commercial 
affairs, and wrote for one of the En- 
cyclopaadias, which speculation, not 
science, had been tempted to set afloat, 
and also originated a journal, not des- 
tined to last more than a couple of 
years, but which*ought the editorship 
of Marcas. 

The journal of Marcas had been 
dead six months, he had not been able 
tb obtain place anywhere. He was 
set down as a dangerous man ; calumny 
preyed upon him ; he had just annihi- 
lated a vast financial and industrial 
operation, by some articles and a pam- 
phlet ; he was known to be the organ 
of a banker, who, they said, had 
liberally paid him — and from whom, 
doubtless, he expected some favours 
in return for his devotion. Disgusted 
with men and things, wearied with a 
struggle of five years, ^Marcas, looked 
upon rather as a condottierp tbhn a 
great captain — borne down by the ne- 
cessity of earning bread, which pre- 
vented him from earning an estate- 
driven to despair by the mental para- 
lysis of pecuniary influences, a prey 
to the deepest misery— had retired to 
his garret, earning thirty sous a day, 
the sum strictly necessary for his 
wants. Reflection had extended, as it 
were, deserts around him. He read 

IT 
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the journals, to keep pace with events. 
Poaato di Borgo was similarly circum- 
stanced for some time. Doubtless, 
Marcos meditated the plan of a serious 
attack — he had, perhaps, accustomed 
himself to dissimulation, and punished 
himself for his faults by a Pythagorean 
silence. He did not assign any reason 
to usfor his conduct. 

It is impossible to convey the power- 
fully dramatic scenes lying beneath 
the algebraic synthesis of his life: the 
vain cabals formed at the shrine of 
that fortune, who fled as he followed ; 
the weary pursuits through the under- 
wood of Paris; the courses of the 
breathless importuner ; the plans 
counteracted jcthe important schemes 
rendered abortive by the control 
of a silly woman; the treaties with 
shopkeepers, who expected their ca- 
pital should yield them at once, 
birth, the peerage, and usurious in- 
terest ; hopes touching the very shore, 
and dashed in pieceB a mi dst the 
breakers; the wonders accomplished 
in approximating conflicting interests, 
which again split, after having pro- 
gressed to a marvel for a week ; the 
constantly-excited disgust at seeing a 
fool, ignorant as a clerk, adorned with 
the legion of honour, in preference to 
the man of talent ; then, what Marcos 

called^ the subtleties of stupidity a 

man is appealed toV he appears con- 
vinced, responds with a nod, all is 
about to be settled ; the next day this 
ece of Indian-rubber, compressed 
r a moment, having, during the 
night, regained its consistency, and 
even expanded itself; all is again to 
be gone over ; you labour and labour 
until you find that it is not with a man 
you have to deal, but some species of 
gum, which dries up in the sunshine. 

These innumerable mishaps, these 
incalculable losses of human strength 
upon a barren soil, the difficulty 
of effecting good, the incredible faci- 
hfrof working evil ; two grand games 
played, r twice won, twice lost ; the 
hatrtfl of a statesman; who, if not 
able, was to be feared ; all these things, 
great and small, had not discouraged, 
®nlv momentarily depressed Marcas. 
When money was plenty with him, his 
hand had not dosed upon it, he had 
enjoyed the sublime pleasure of send- 
- jng ill to his family, to his sisters, to 
**S S brothers, to hie old fkther. Like 
Napoleon fallen, he only needed thirty 


sous a day, and any man of energy 
can always earn thirty sous a day m 
Paris. 

When Marcas had finished the re- 
cital of h» life, which was mingled 
with reflections, and interrupted with 
maxims and observations indicative of 
the great politician, a few mutual 
questions and answers upon the course 
of things in France, and in Europe, 
were sufficient to demonstrate that 
MarcaB was a true statesman; for 
men may be quickly and readily judged, 
from the moment they consent to ap- 
pear on the a^ena of trial. As I have 
told you, our frivolous life covered 
designs which Juste has carried into 
execution on his part, end which I am 
about to follow up. 

After dressing we all three walked 
out, and waiting dinner time, prome- 
naded, notwithstanding cold, in 
the garden of the Luxembourg. Du- 
ring this walk, our conversation, still 
serious, embraced our unhappy poli- 
tical prospects. Each contributed his 
sentence, his observation, or his word, 
his pleasantry, or his maxim. It was 
no longer exclusively a question of life 
in the colossal proportions recently 
pictured to ub by Marcas, the cham- 
pion of political struggles. Nor yet, 
the horrible monologue of the wrecked 
mariner, in the garret of the Hotel 
Corneille — but a dialogue, in which 
two educated young persons, having 
well judged the world they lived in, 
sought, under the guidance of a man 
of talent, to have their own future 
path enlightened. 

" Why,” inquired Juste* of him, 
" have you not patiently waited an 
opportunity, and followed the example 
of the only man who has known how 
to come out since the revolution of 
July, always floating on the top of the 
billows?" . 

“ Have I not told you, that wo 
know not all the roots of chance? 
Carrel was in a position identical with 
that of this orator. This benighted 
young man, this bitter spirit, bore a 
whole government on his head; he, 
of whom you have spoken, has but 
the conception of mounting on the 
cropper, behind each event; of the 
two, Carrel was the strong mind; 
well, the one became Minister, Carrel 
remained a journalist— the incompe- 
tent, but cunning man endures. Carrel 
dies. Let me remind you, that this 
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man has taken fifteen years to make 
his way, and has only made some way ; 
he may yet be caught and crushed 
between two wagons on the road. 
He has no shelter — he has not, like 
Metternich, the palace favour ; 
nor, like Villele, the protecting roof 
of a compact majority. I do not 
think that, in ten years, the existing 
form will subsist. Yet, whilst con- 
templating so sad a happiness, it would 
be no opportunity for me — for, in 
order not to be swept away in the 
movement I foresee, 1 must liave ante- 
cedently mastered a superior position." 

“ What movement ?" asked Juste. 

" August, 1830," replied Marcos, in 
a solemn tone/ extending his hand to- 
wards Paris. Youth compressed, 
will burst like the boiler of a steam 
engine. ^Youth has no vent in 
France, ^^accumulates an avalanche 
of despised dimensions — of legitimate 
and restless ambitions; it contracts 
few marriages, families know not what 
to do with their children. What may 
be the real storm that shall move these 
masses 1 know not ; but they will inevi- 
tably precipitate themselves upon the 
existing order of things, and overwhelm 
it. There are laws of change which 
govern generations, forgotten by the 
Homan empire when the Barbarians 
landed. In the present epoch the 
Barbarians ore Intelligences. The 
laws of the mill- wear operate at this 
moment slowly and silently in the 
midst of us. The government is 
the great culprit, it forgets the 
two powers to which it owes every 
thing; it has permitted its hands 
to be tied up by the absurdities of the 
contracts ; it is ready bound like a 
victim. Louis XIV., Napoleon, 
England, were and are covetous of 
intelligent youth. In France, youth is 
condemned by the new code ; by the 
ovil conditions of the election prin- 
ciple ; by the vices of the ministerial 
constitution. In examining the con- 
struction of the elective chamber, you 
see there no deputy of thirty; the 
youth of Richelieu and that of Maza- 
rin, the youth of Turenne and that of 
Colbert, the youth of Pitt and that of 
Saint Just, that of Napoleon and that 
of Prince Metternich, . would find no 
place there ; Burke, Sheridan, or Fox 
could not have taken a seat in it. 
Political minority should have been 
fcedat twenty-one years, and eligibility 


levelled to all conditions, the depart- 
ments should not have elected any but 
bona fide deputies, not persons with- 
out any political talent, incapable of 
speaking without maiming grammar, 
and amongst whom, during ten years, 
there has scarcely appeared a single 
statesman. The tendencies to a fu- 
ture event may be divined; but the 
event itself cannot be foreseen. At 
this moment the whole body of youth 
is driven to become republican, because 
it desires to see in republicanism its 
emancipation. It recalls young repre- 
sentatives of the poople, and young 
generals I The imprudence of the 
government can only |je compared to 
its avarice." 

That day will be echoed to through- 
out our existence. Marcas strength- 
ened us in our resolutions to quit 
France, where young minds of a su- 
perior cast, full of activity, find them- 
selves crushed under the weight of 
upstart mediocrity, ever envious and 
insatiable. We dined together in the 
Rue de la Harpe. For him we thence- 
forth entertained the most deferential 
affection, whilst ho exercised the most 
zealous guardianship over the sphere 
of our ideas. This man knew every 
thing ; he had sounded every depth ; 
he studied for us the political globe, 
and sought the* country where the 
chances were at once the most nume- 
rous, and the most f&vourab' to the 
success of our plans. He indicated 
tt> us the points towards which our 
studies ought to lead ; he urged us to 
promptitude, in explaining to us the 
value of time, in enabling us to com- 
prehend that emigration must necessa- 
rily take place, and that its effect 
would be to tear from France, the 
cream of its energy, of its young spi- 
rits, that these necessarily skilful in- 
telligences would select the best places, 
and the matter was to get there the 
first. We thenceforth often sat up 
by lamp-light ; this generous mdster 
writing for us several papers, 9 two for 
Juste, and three for me, which con- 
tain excellent instructions, from the 
recollections that experience alone can 
furnish, from these signal posts that 
genius alone knows to plant. There 
are in those pages perfumed with to- 
bacco, full of characters of an almost 
hieroglyphic oacography, finger jposts, 
to fortune, predictions certain of suc- 
cess. They contained conjectures re- 
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spec ting certain points of America and 
of Asia* which* since and before Juste 
and I were able to set out* hare been 
realised. 

Marcos had* as well as ourselves, 
arrived at utter misery; he earned, 
certainly, his daily subsistence, but he 
had neither linen* nor clothes* nor 
shoes. He did not make himself bet- 
ter than he really was ; he had dreamed 
of luxury in dreaming of the exercise 
of power. Thus he did not regard 
himself as the true Marcas. Ho 
abandoned his exterior to the caprice 
of routine existence. He lived by 
the breathings of his ambition ; he 
dreamed of vengeance, and reproached 
himself for yielding to so shallow a 
sentiment. The true statesman ought, 
above all things, to be indifferent to 
common passions ; he ought, like the 
philosopher* to be influenced alone by 
the objects of his science. It was 
during these days of misery that 
Marcas appeared to us great, and even 
terrible ; there was something fearful 
in his look, which contemplated a 
world beyond that* which strikes the 
eyes of ordinary men. He was for 
us a subject of Btudy and wonder, for 
youth (which of us has not felt it?) 
experiences a lively want of subject 
for admiration ; it delights in attach- 
ing itself ; it is naturally led to refer 
to men it believes to be superior — on 
the same principle it devotes itself to 
great things. Our astonishment was 
above all excited at his indifference ki 
matters of sentiment : woman had never 
ruffled his life. When we spoke of 
this eternal subject of conversation 
among Frenchmen* he simply replied 
to us : " The garments are too ex- 
pensive 1" He perceived the look that 
Juste and I interchanged* and resumed, 
** yes* too dear.” The woman that one 
buys* and she is the least expensive* 
takes all our money; she who gives 
herself to us; takes all our time I 
Woman extinguishes all energy* all 
ambitioif. Napoleon reduced her to 
the position she ought to hold. 

We aueovered that* like Pitt* who 
took England to wife, Marcas bore 
France in his heart. He idolised her. 
He possessed no thought which was 
not devoted to bis country. His trans- 
port at beholding in his Hands the re- 
medy for the evil (of whioh the extent 
bore him down) without the power of 
applying it* gnawed him inoessantly j 
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but this rage was still furtinr increased 
by the inferior position \Jf France* 
with respect to Russia and England. 
France in the third rank ! This cry 
was the constant burden of bis con- 
versation. The intestine divisions of 
his country had penetrated his heart. 
He designated the struggles of the 
Court with the Chamber* and which in- 
volved so many changes and incessant 
agitations, destructive of the prospe- 
rity of the country, as the sordidness 
of a porter. 

“ We shall have peace,*' said he* in 
deducing the future. 

One evening Juste and 1 were en- 
gaged, and immersed in the deepest 
silence. Marcas had iSsen to work at 
his copies* for he had refused our as- 
sistance, notwithstanding our most 
urgent entreaties. We 1^ offered 
to take each a share in VI task, in 
order that he might have but a third 
of his uninteresting labour ; but he 
became angry, and we desisted. We 
heard the tread of thin boots on our 
corridor, and raised our heads to listen. 
Some one tapped at the door of Mar- 
cas, who always left the key in the 
lock. Then we heard the words* 
“ come in. — Ah ! you here, sir !" 

“ I myself,” replied the ex-minister, 
the Diocletian of the unknown martyr. 

Our neighbour and he spoke to- 
gether for some time, when Marcas* 
whose voice had as yet been hardly 
heard — the case usually in a con- 
ference where the proposer begins by 
displaying the facts, suddenly ex- 
claimed to a proposition which was 
unknown to us — ~ 

“ You would make a jest of me if I 
confided in you. The Jesuits have dis- 
appeared, but Jesuitry is eternal. You 
neither possess good faith in your mo- 
chiavelism, nor in your generosity. 
You know how to reckon upon us, but 
one knows not upon what to reckon 
with you. Your court is com- 
posed of screech-owls frighted at the 
light* old men who tremble before 
youth, or who do not disturb them- 
selves about the matter. The govern- 
ment models itself after the court. 
You have been seeking the remains of 
the empire, as the Restoration enrolled 
the voltigeurs of Louis XIV. Up to 
this moment the retrogressions of fear 
and cowardice have been taken for 
skill; but dangers will come* and 
youth will rise* as in 1790. It has 
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effected important things since that tion acquittance-offered him the chief 

period. You now change ministers as place In his Cabinet, with the formal 

a sick man changes his place in bed. promise of a retirement into the raa- 

These vibrations display the weakness gistracy of Paris, in the event of 

of your government. You employ a failure. 

species of political chicanery, which Marcas refused. 

will be turned against yourselves, for “ 1 have never before been in a con- 

France will be wearied with these dition to keep my engagements ; here 

scene changings. She will not tell you is an occasion on which I can perform 

she is worn out. No one ever knows my promises faithfully, and you balk 

how they die. The why is the task it." 

of the historian ; but perish you cer- Marcas made no reply to this last 
tainly will, for not having sought from sentence. The tread of the boots 
the youth of France its might and its were heard in the corridor, and the 
energy; its devotedness and its fer- sounds proceeded in the direction of 
vency ; for having regarded with the staircase. 

enmity competent men, for not having “ Marcas 1 Marcas !" we both cried 
selected thenf with affection in this at once, rushing into his chamber; 

generation of ability, for having in “ why refuse ? He was sincere. His 

every thing preferred mediocrity. You terms are honourable. Besides, you 
come to^isk me for my support, but will Bee the Ministers." 
you bel to that decrepid mass which In the twinkling of an eye we gave 
self renders appalling, which quakes, Marcas a hundred reasons. The tone 

which shrivels up, and which will abase of the future minister was honest. 
France, because she abases herself. Without seeing him, we had concluded 
My uncompromising disposition, my he was not dealing falsely, 
opinions, would operate like poison “ I am without a suit of clothes," 
upon you. You liave deceived me replied Marcas. 
twice — twice I have overthrown you. “ Reckon upon us," said Juste to 
You know it. We unite for the third him, fixing his eyes upon me- 
time! — that should involve a grave Marcas had the resolution to con- 
issue. I would sacrifice myself if I fide in us, lightning flashed from his 

again fell into your snare, for I would eyes, he passed his hand through his 

despair of inysclf — the party to blame hair, and displayed his features by one 

would be, not you, but me. of those gestuiSes which reveal a belief 

We then heard the humblest accents, in happiness. And when he had, so to 

the wannest entreaties not to deprive speak, unveiled his face, we perceived 
the country of superior talent. t a man who had been hitherto altoge- 

“ You talk of the country ! pooh ! ther unknown to us. Marcas, sublime 
pooh !” uttered Marcas significantly, Marcas, in power. The spirit in its 
in derision of his would-be-patron. element — the bird restored to its air— 

The statesman became more expli- the horse coursing on his native plains, 
cit. He acknowledged the superiority It was but a passing gleam. His fea- 
of his former adviser, and undertook tures resumed their sombre expression, 
to place him in a position to remain in It was like a vision of bis destiny. 

the administration to become a de- Halting doubts followed closely bright 

puty. He then proposed to him high winged hope. We left him. 

office, telling him that henceforth he Said I to the Doctor, “ we have pro- 

(the Minister) would become subordi- mised, but how to perform?" 

nate to him, of whom he could no “ Let us think oveY it sleeping," re- 

longer be but the lieutenant. He was plied Juste, “and to-morrqg morning 
in the new ministerial confederation, we will interchange thoughts.” 
and desired not to return to power, Next morning we went to take a 
unless MarcaB might have a place suita- turn in the Luxembourg, 

bio to his merit. He had announced We had time to think over the mat- 

this condition. Marcas had been in- ter of the preceding night, and were 

eluded as a matter of necessity. both equally surprised at the little ad- 

Marcas refused. dress displayed by Marcas in the petty 

The statesman promised, on the part cares of life ; he whom nothing per- 

of his colleagues, a considerable sum plexed in the solution of the deepest 

to enable to pay his qualifies • problems of rational or physical policy. 
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But exalted minds are apt to stumble 
over a grain of sand — to balk at tbo 
grandest undertakings for want of a 
thousand francs. It is the history of 
Napoleon, who, for want of his boots, 
missed being at the Indies. 

"What have you hit upon?” said 
Juste to me. 

" Why, the means of obtaining cre- 
dit for a complete outfit.” 

" With whom ?” 

" With Humann.” 

"How?” 

"Humann, my dear, never goes to 
his customers ; his customers all go to 
him ; so that he is ignorant whether 
I am rich or not ; he knows simply that I 
am fashionably 4f eased, and wear grace- 
fully the clothes that ho makes for me. 
I shall tell him that an uncle has come 
up to me from the country f whose in- 
difference in matters of dress, injures 
me considerably in the best societies 
where 1 visit with the view of mar- 
riage. He will not be Humann if he 
sends in his bill sooner than three 
months.” 

The Doctor found this conception 
excellent in a vaudeville, but abomina- 
ble in real life, and doubted its success. 
"But I assure you, Humann attired 
Marcos, and like an artist, as he really 
is ; he'attired him, as a politician ought 
to be attired. 

Juste presented to Mjircas two hun- 
dred francs in gold, the proceeds of 
two watches bought on credit, and de- 
posited at the Mont-de-Piet6. As for 
me, I had said nothing of six shirts, of 
all that was necessary in the way of 
linen, and which cost me nothing but 
the pleasure of asking them from the 
forewoman of a linen draper, with 
whom. I had musarde during the car- 
nival. Marcos accepted all without 
many thanks. He was only anxious as 
to the means by which we had ac- 
quired these riches ; and wc made him 
laugh for the last time. We con- 
templated our Murcas, as privuteers, 
who, lAving exhausted all their re- 
sources and all their credit in the 
equipments a craft, contemplate her 
swelling sails, and send their hearts 
after her through the waters. 

" Well, but what happened him?” 


I shall tell you in two words ; for it 
is not a romance, but a true story. We 
no longer saw Marcas. The Ministry 
remained in office three months ; it fell 
after the session. Marcas rejoined us 
without a sous, worn out with labour. 
He had sounded the crater of power, 
and returned from it with the germs 
of a nervous fever. The disease made 
rapid strides. We nursed him. Juste 
from the very first brought the principal 
physician of the hospital, which be had 
entered as a resident student. I, then, 
the sole remaining occupant of the 
Chamber, was v the most attentive of 
nurse- tenders ; but care and skill were 
both in vain. In the month of Ja- 
nuary, 1838, Marcas felh himself that 
ho had but a few days to live. The 
statesman, of whom he haa been the 
soul, never came to see him — never 
even sent to inquire after hiiA Mar- 
cas expressed to us the profoundcst 
contempt for the government. He 
appeared to us to doubt the destiny of 
Franco ; and this doubt had originated 
his indisposition. He conceived he 
had discovered treason in the very 
heart of power ; not a palpable, tan- 
gible treason, resulting from deeds, but 
a treason produced by a system — by a 
subjugation of national interests to 
selfishness. The belief in the pros- 
tration of his country was of itself 
sufficient to increase his malady. I 
was witness to propositions made to 
him by one of the heads of the oppo- 
site system, which he had contended 
against. His hatred of those he had 
endeavoured to serve was so violent 
that he would, perhaps, have gfhdly 
consented to join the coalition forming 
amongst the ambitious, with whom 
there existed, at least, one common 
thought — that of shaking off the yoke 
of the Court. But Marcas answered 
the negotiator with the word of the 
Hotel de Ville : " It is too late 1” 

He did not leave wherewith to bury 
him. Juste and I had great difficulty 
in sparing his remains the disgrace of 
pauper interment ; and we alone fol- 
lowed the hearse bearing the «body of 
Z. Marcas, which wob cast into the 
common grave in the cemetery of Mount 
Parnassus. 
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&OBEET BURNS. 

■BCOVD ABTICLB. 


The appearance of a true poet among 
the people of a remote rural district, 
is for them a notable, and by no means 
an unimportant event. Genius invests 
every thing rude and homely — such as 
all things in such a district usually are 
— with a new interest a:*d significance. 
The young men becoming conscious 
of the possession of something not 
dreamt of before, os well ns of the 
power of 'Communicating these new 
feelings, begin to open their hearts 
to one another in generous sentiments 
of friendship, of manliness, of sympa- 
thising detestation of untruth, cow- 
ardice, oppression, meanness, and 
treachery. The beauty of the young 
girls is appreciated with a purer ad- 
miration ; graces of mind and person 
never thought of in the coarse routine of 
ordinary country life, spring, as it wore, 
into existence in emerging, for the first 
time, into perception and appreciation ; 
for the true poet inspires a new sense 
of physical as well as of moral beauty, 
wherever his influence comes into 
operation in such a state of society. 
The very face of nature, trampled 
over by the heavy feet of clowns in- 
sensible to her commonest charms, may 
be said, in the same way, to acquire 
anew expression and a brighter bloom. 

# The river which has run for ages past 
the dwellings of those who have been 
used to regard it merely as a means of 
driving the mill, of breeding fish, or 
of filling their washing tubs, sparkles 
and rolls along with a new lift*, and 
meaning, not only under the eye of 
tho poet himself, but of every one in 
whom he has excited the new know- 
ledge of what is beautiful, and to 
whom he has given the means of mak- 
ing the perception of that beauty com- 
municable. The mountains lift their 
heads with an additional loftiness, and 
clothe their slopes with a fresher ver- 
dure in such a man’s eyes. In the fields 
and groves, the sunshine and dew weave 
wreaths of radiance for him, as fresh 
as if creation had but that morning 
begun; for he has never perceived 
them before* and he now only perceives 


them through the newly-developed 
faculty, opened within him by the poet. 
The stars at night look down on such 
• a man with a startling accession of 
moaning. It is a revelation, a revi- 
val, like that produced in the youthful 
heart by the first emotions of love. 
Grave men, and men engaged in tho 
practical, and sometimes sordid pur- 
suits of country life^ despise the in- 
fluence at first ; but by degrees they 
are forced to feel, and grow not 
ashamed to acknowledge it. Tho 
burly farmer, the heavy-footed plough- 
man, the sinewy smith, the pale 
, weaver, even the u windy tailor,” listen 
and imbibe, and treasure up the mar- 
vellous rhymes, which have so simply 
and suddenly revealed thoughts in their 
breasts that they never dreamt of find- 
ing there, much less of being able to 
express to the minds, and to call up in 
the breasts, of others. 

All things which are good for tho 
uses of life, whether in food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, locomotion, instruc- 
tion, or legitftnate pleasure, are 
wealth. Objects in which the mind 
can take a blameless delight, beautiful 
forma, flowers, trees, the sky, tho stars 
of heaven, the waveB of the ocean, tho 
blue-sided hills at eve, the song of 
birds, the tones of music — these aro 
all wealth to him whose blameless 
pleasures of eye and car they promote. 
Let the earth become a level plain- 
let the sky be perpetually serene, and 
the ocean without a ripple, though 
eatable and wearable wealth should 
spring spontaneously from the glebe, 
and all the necessaries £f life he at hand 
without labour and wfthout decay, yet 
tho amount of true wealth •would be 
diminished past computation ; for tho 
minds of men would have lost the in- 
finite enjoyment of the face of nature. 
Hut still more, remove from life its 
finer charities, ils tenderer sentiments, 
its nobler aspirations, such as the poet 
alone can excite, alone can foster, and 
make communicable, and the moral eco- 
nomist will be forced to admit that be- 
tween the lost items of his acoount 
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and the poor worldly residue of what 
is needful to sustain and perpetuate 
mere life, his science knowing no term 
that will be a common measure, has no 
means of estimating or of expressing 
the incalculable loss. 

Thus it is that the poet is, to use 
the phrase of the economic school, a 
true and meritorious producer , a right 
operative, and one of the real working 
class. The man who makes two 
blades of wheat to grow where one" 
blade grew before, says the economist, 
is a benefactor to his kind. So say 
we, the man who makes two true, 
tender, pious, or lovely thoughts to 
grow up in a mind, or blossom in a 
heart where there was but one before, 
is a benefactor to his kind ; a pro- 
ducer also, and a maker of wealth 
more essential to the happiness of 
mankind, than any other production 
of land or sea, after the needful daily 
bread, clothing, and shelter, without - 
which life itself could not exist, to be 
the nidus for virtue. 

When, therefore, the young plough- 
man of Mossgiel began to sing songs 
which took his brother farmers, and the 
sons and daughters of his brother far- 
mers, by the heart, and shook up, as it 
were, in all their souls, that host of 
new notions of nature, of humanity, 
and of social relation^, of which the 
song of every true poet » as fruitful 
in unsophisticated bosoms, as the 
plough is of a toeming crop in vir- 
gin soil; it was as if a new Bcnso had* 
been revealed to the whole people of 
Kyle, and the coarse and tender, the 
generous and the sordid, almost si- 
multaneously and unanimously accepted 
these gifts of his genius as positive 
boons, and things of practical value. 
Binging them, repeating them, and out 
of them learning to convey sentiments 
to one another, till that time inexpres- 
sible and unknown. 

In this, as well as in almost all the 
other circumstances surrouudingBurns, 
prior to hfe visit to Edinburgh, he was 
erainenttf fortunate; for his genius 
was peculiarly suited to his place in so- 
ciety, to his epoch in ttf*c, to the 
tastes and habits of thought of his 
countrymen, and even to the local cha- 
racteristics of his neighbourhood. 
Every thing about him favoured the 
development of his natural tastes. He 
had, above all things, but love itself, 
a love for the soft, the tender, and the 
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cheerful, in extenAl nature. His 
landscapes must rustler with foliage, 
among which the cushats can be heard 
cooing; his browir ploughed lands 
must sparkle with ^rashine and dew, 
and the hares be seen 4hirpling down 
the furs," or scudding on the head-rig 
"in amorous whids.*’ A bare green 
glen, with the Bruar water roaring 
down between the steep braes, makes 
him long for the " budding tiinmer," 
for the chequering sunbeams let in 
among the boles of the birch trees, 
and the sylvan shades sacred to the 
confessions of f youthful lovers. The 
sounding sea, the whirling snow-drift, 
the brown tumbling bqrn, "great in 
spate," the frowning mountain in its 
robe of clouds, these raided in his 
breast a momentary sense of stern de- 
light. But he loved not such scenes 
long, and while the waves were still 
thundering on the shore, or the flood 
rushing from the mountain, he would 
turn with renewed zest to the shel- 
tered valley, to the hawthorns, the 
"lown" lea-rigs, the banks of prim- 
roses, the sparkling river with its 
“ wimpling pools," to the hares, the 
wood-pigeons, the cattle, the very 
field-mice, and little daisies — and on 
these he would expend his soul, ad- 
ding warmth, beauty, and significance 
to them all, and imparting humane sen- 
timents, and philosophic humour, even 
to the meanest things among them. 

His epoch, too, was favourable to 
Burns. He lived at a time when the 
mass of the lowland Scottish people 
had got over the sordidness o£*feudal 
slavery and ignorance, but beforo they 
hod acquired the fastidiousness and de- 
licacy of taste that great mental culti- 
vation has since caused, even among 
them, to so morbid an extent. They 
were Qualified to understand and ad- 
mire just such Btrains as he had been 
commissioned to sing. Had be been 
a Blind Harry or a Dunbar he would 
have fallen behind, had he been a 
Southey or a Coleridge he would have 
overpassed the taste of his cotempora- 
ries. As it was, he appeared a poet of 
the simple, strong emotions of every- 
day life, among a plain, homespun 
people, capable of appreciating every 
thing he could say ; willing to follow 
him as far os he could go ; aware of 
the existence of many faculties in their 
own minds hitherto unattended to, and 
grateful to the prophetic voice which 
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at once told of tho existence of those 
new feelings, and made them commu- 
nicable. If he had had to address an 
audience intoxicated with the philters 
of Byron, or narcotized with the ma- 
dragora of Coleridge or Wordsworth, 
his plain, hut wholesome home-brewed 
would have stood untasted, or might 
have made an acceptable libation to 
Oblivion. As it was, Maybole Wil- 
lie, Davy Sillar, John Lapraik, and 
the rest of his friends and admirers, 
were just in that intellectual condition 
in which the “gude Scotch drink" 
that Burns's muse could best brew, was 
the most acceptable of all the intellec- 
tual draughts vjhich Genius could have 
offered them. 

Besides, 'from whatever source the 
Lowland Scottish people acquired their 
predilection for poetry and literature, 
they even then possessed those tastes 
which have since become in a manner 
hereditary among them. Indeed, we 
might say that such tastes had already 
become hereditary among the people of 
that part of Scotland ; for even to 
this day they remain among the de- 
scendants of that branch of the same 
family, which had long previously co- 
lonized the north of Irelund. Per- 
haps there is not within the British 
dominions a population whose tastes 
and manners more resemble those of 
the Ayrshire peasantry, in Burns’s 
time, than the present representatives 
of the old Scottish colonists of An- 
trim. In every house you will find, 
beside the Bible, on the well-smoked 
*• window-solo," a little library of poems 
and ballads, and in almost every 
u chimney-corner" an “ auld gude- 
wife,” full of traditionary romance. 
These people are genuine patrons of 
literature, and we could point to a 
district, comprising little more than a 
single barony, which, within the last 
twenty years, has enabled nearly a 
* dozen rustic poets to get their poems 
printed, and that not at all by the conde- 
scension of the gentry, but by the al- 
most unaided liberality of the humbler 
classes themselves. We have seen a 
little volume of poems, by John Ful- 
larton, of Bidlydare, printed about ten 
yearB ago, by subscription. The sub- 
scribers' names are over one hundred, 
of which not more than Bix are those 
of the gentry ; the rest are small far- 
mers, weavers, and mechanics. And 
those poems, ushered into the world 


under such auspices, you will probably 
suppose are of rustic texture and 
small merit. Quite the contrary : the 
poems are cast mostly in the Spense- 
rian stanza, and belong to a high school 
of poetry, full of grand thoughts and 
images, and only wanting arrangement 
and polish, to lay claim to n place 
near some efforts of Byron. We can 
assure the reader that John Fullarton 
is no ordinary man. From a MS. 
•poem of his now before us, and which 
we hope will shortly see the light un- 
der somewhat more influential aus- 
pices than those which presided over 
the birth of the “ Feudal Scenes," we 
extract an apostrophe to the memory 
of Burns, which appease peculiarly ap- 
propriate here, both as expressing in 
very vigorous and harmonious lan- 
guage, the dominant feelings excited 
in every generous breast, at the recol- 
lection* of Burns' fate, and showing 
how powerful a strain of poetic ten- 
dencies runs through that race and fa- 
mily of men, among whom it was 
Burns' good fortune to be cast in his 
early life, and whose common kindred, 
on this side of the channel, still foster 
so honorably every development of the 
same genius. Mr. Fullarton's poem 
is a sort of Childe Harold's Pilgrim- 
age round the British isles. Contem- 
plating, in the second canto, an assem- 
blage of Scottish peasants, he ex- 
claims : — 

• “ Let not tho wise, the wealthy, or tho 
proud, 

In scorn o'crlook the happy pcasaut 
band; 

From yonder ranks high rose above 
the crowd 

The mightiest bard that graced tho 
Scottish laud. 

Exult, proud peasantry ! Your bro- 
ther's hand 

Could guide the plough, or sweep his 
country’s lyre, 

And all the passion^ of tho soul com- 
mand, 

Whose heart o'orchargc^ with moro 
than nature's fire, 

Beat but to feel, to love, to blase, and 
to admire. 

“ How dazzling seem the distant scenes 
of life 

To youthful bard; how bright the 
fields of fame! 

Ho thought of future pangs, no dream 
of strife, 

No clouds to damp tho soul-enlight- 
ening flame. 
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Alas 1 the thousand- ills that want a 
name. 

As, drop by drop, his cup of sorrow 
fills ; 

The restless couch, the blackening 
breath of shame, 

The poison malice flings, which more 
than kills. 

Scorch deep his heart’s best blood within 
its secret rills. 


“Loved bardl ere burst that mighty 
heart in twain, 

Amidst the storms which man is 
doomed to bear, 

"With soul erect, ’twas thine to walk 
tho plain. 

And breathe thy wild notes on the 
mountain air : 

To snatch the flowers that bloomed so 
fragrant there. 

And fling tho chaplet on thy country's 
brow ; 

To soothe the throbbings of tho soul’s 
despair. 

To pour in beauty's ear tho ardent 
vow, 

While beauty spurned not back, tho 
nursling of the plough. 


“ Hold child of genius I whilst the wreath 
of fame. 

Fresh gathered, yet hung trembling 
o'er thy head, 

While yet she poured abroad thy 
deathless name, f 

And glory seemed to wait thy forward 
tread. 

Alas ! tho fire that lit thy spirit fled ; 

The voice of fame rolled on — but ( 
where art thou ? 

Bent down, neglected in thy humble 
shed— 

The clouds of anguish deepening on 
thy brow, 

Whose death-pangs rent a soul oppres- 
sion could not bow. 


Fast o'er thy fate thy country’s tears 
may fall, 

Whoso very nqme seems less when 
wanting thine— 

Who*poiijfs in Borrow to thy funeral 

Thy mRsnmental stone — thy empty 
shrine — 


Whose proudest trophy is thy living 
line — 

Thy verse, which wafts her fame to 
every shore. 

Binds every laurel that her children 
twine, 

Fills every Scottish heart with kind- 
liest lore, 

And clothes with light the forms which 
all mankind adore." 

From a protegee of the farmers 
of Antrim, this tribute, to the memory 
of the ploughman of Mossgicl, is as 
touchingly appropriate as the stanzas 
themselves arc full of energy and 
feeling. We hope ere long to be in 
a position to pronounce on Mr. Ful- 
lerton's whole poem. IC the mean time 
we congratulate him on having boon 
cast, like Burns, among a people, he- 
reditary lovers of song, and fosterers of 
genius. Whence this taste, this pre- 
dilection for poetry and literature, 
came to the lowland Scottish people, 
we do not here inqure. Burns, l>y the 
father's side, was from near the foot of 
the Grampians, of a name and locality 
both Celtic ;• by his mother he was a 
Brown, but whether the progenitor who 
first took that sirname, came South of 
the Tweed, it is now impossible to say. 
All that can be affirmed with certainty 
on the subject is, that the bulk of the 
Scottish people, both highland and 
lowland, are of pure Scotic descent, 
and that ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred Scotchwomen may truly Bing with 
Peggy B&wn— 

11 Oh Irplan'l la a fine couutrlc, 

And the folk tout lire kin." * 

But how or why it is that, substantially 
the same race in tho Scottish plains 
should have tastes and habits of 
thought, so different from their cousin 
clans of the Highlands and Islands, 
and from the bulk of the same race 
and stock of people in this, the parent 
seat, from which both were principally 1 
peopled, is a question which we can- 
not pretend to discuss within the limits 
open to such an inquiry in a naper of 
this kind. We would merely remark 
that, making the largest allowance for 


* Burns, and Burney, and Birnie, arc the English equivalents of the Irish Mac 
Conborne and O’Conborne. There are numerous families of these names in the 
West of Ireland. Barns iB the formusually adopted. (Tribes and customs of Hy 
Fiaohra. Trans. Irish Aroh. Soo. pp. 5, 6—217). 
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the infiuion of Saxon blood that histo- 
rical considerations can admit, there is 
no sufficient ground for assuming 
these characteristics to have originated 
in differences of race. Perhaps the 
main distinction will be found in the 
use of a language of civilization, and 
in the presence of civilizing institutions 
to which the people were attached. 
The accident of using a barbarous, 
or a polished language undoubtedly 
makes the greatest difference. We 
can hardly imagine Ausonius com- 
posing his beautiful odes in the verna- 
cular of Gaul, or Jeromq his polished 
homilies in the unformed accents of 
the Treviri. Yet for a long time we 
have had the laqguogo and institutions 
under whiclj, these tastes grew up in 
Scotland, among us here ; and the ques- 
tion may reasonably be urged— why 
have they not here been attended with 
the like results? We believe that 
question has at length begun to receive 
its best answer in the growing de- 
velopment of genius which is going 
on around us. Perhaps ere another 
generation the query may be trans- 
ferred to the other side. In the mean 
time let us return to him who, in so 
bountiful a measure, possessed this 
divine gift of genius from whenceso- 
ever derived ; and before proceeding 
to consider those pieces of philoso- 
phic humour and tenderness which we 
consider his chefs deeuvre, let us notice 
one other great and inestimable 
advantage which he possessed. For, 
what was of still greater service to 
Hums than almost any of the fortu- 
nate circumstances to which we have 
alluded — what Scotland herself has 
been indebted to, not in the encou- 
ragement of Burns alone, but in ten 
thousand modes of peaceful pros- 
perity, and of respect at home and 
abroad, was this, that the middle and 
upper classes of that country were 
then, as they still are, proudly national, 
interested in every thing that con- 
cerns the interests or reputation of 
their native land ; familiar with its 
local peculiarities of manners and dia- 
lect, and piquing themselves on the per- 
fect sympathy that subsisted between 
them and the peasantry. If ayoung Irish 
farmer of the present day displayed 
ability, or wrote humorous, pathetic, 
or philosophic verses, he might per- 
haps look for the worthless lauda- 
tion of a local newspaper, pro- 


vided there was a local newspaper 
of his party within reach ; but that he 
should expect to be taken by the hand 
and caressed by the gentry of his 
neighbourhood, that he should hope, 
even, if he expressed himself with the 
independence becoming a man of ge- 
nius, to avoid suspicion and repulse 
from his neighbours of condition, 
would be a thing unheard of— a mere 
suggestion of romance. We blame the 
Scottish people for their social ne- 
glect of Burns, unjustly. Their na- 
tional neglect of him was altogether 
unjustifiable but, socially, they were 
not neglectful of him, till his own indis- 
cretions made it impossible for them 
to have him among tl]pm. This is 
the plain truth, which Scottish fond- 
ness for his memory has prevented the 
Scotch themselves from declaring long 
ago ; for they would rather bear the 
infamy of a neglect, which, if it had 
not been justified as it was, would 
be truly infamous, than tell the humi- 
liating truth, that Burns’s loose way 
of living, excluded him from per- 
manently enjoying the society of 

his best friends and admirers 

There are men with whom no man’s 
family is safe ; unhappily the greatest 
gifts of genius are toooften associated 
with this erotic temperament; and 
while readers at a distance, whose 
conduct is regulated by a becoming 
observance of the moral law, can sym- 
pathise harmlessly and in safety with 
the aspirations of such a spirit, making 
^cry thing take the hue of chaste pas- 
sion by reference to their own senti- 
ments, the immediate companions and 
associates of such a man too often find 
that his sweetest songs have originated 
in feelings which cannot be encouraged 
without a dissolution of all the ties 
of society. While Burns confined 
himself to rustic liaisons, who could 
be kinder — who more generously con- 
siderate — who could have bent more 
gracefully from the conventional, but 
still the distinguished elevation givGn by 
rank, wealth, and refinement— than the 
gentry and nobility of his native 
country? Is it in England or in Ire- 
land that ladies of condition would be 
found writing to an humble young man 
like Burns, begging the favor of his 
personal visits, and evincing their 
sympathy by familiar epistles in verse, 
in the provincial dialect? Such a 
writer at the present day might ai 
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well expect to draw the moon from 
her sphere* as to excite these atten- 
tions. Was it not then a peculiar 
iece of good fortune for Burns* that 
e possessed not only the friendship and 
applause of men like himself* humo- 
rists and rustic poets— the Lapraiks* 
the Sillars* the Simpsons— but the 
countenance and sympathy of such dis- 
tinguished and excellent persons as 
Mrs. Dunlop of Dunlop* Mrs. Scott of 
Wauchop* Colonel Fullarton* Profes- 
sor Stewart* and others* while his 
name had, as yet, been hardly heard 
among the soirees of Edinburgh* much 
less been transported to the literary cir- 
cles of London ? But it was not (we 
own) until his/ame had spread a little 
that Mrs. Scott addressed him that ad- 
mirable letter* breathing such good 
Scotch kindliness* such a warm homely 
good-will* that we regard it not only as 
one of the most flattering tributes to 
Barns's genius* but as one of the most 
pleasing examples* of right feeling in a 
country* that can any where be met 
with : — 

“ My cantic, wittie, rhyming plouman, 

I hafllins doubt it is 11a* true* man, 

That ye between the stilts was bred, 

Wi’ ploughmen schooled, wi* ploughmen 

I doubt it sair, ye've drawn your know- 
ledge 

Either frae grammar-school or college. 
Guid troth, your saul and body baith 
War better ted, I’d gie my aith. 

Than theirs wha sup sour milk and par- 
ri tcli, a • 

And bummil through the single Car- 
ritch. 

Whaevcr heard the ploughman speak, 
Could tell gif Homer was a Greek ? 
He’d flee as soon upon a cudgel, 

As get a single lino of Virgil. 

And then sae alee ye crack your jokes 
O’ Willie Pitt and Charlie Fox : 

Our great men a’ sae weel decrive, 

And how to gar the nation thrive, 

Ane maist wad swear ye dwalt amang 
them, . ,*■ 

And 98 ye saw them sae ye sang them. 
But be y&ploughman, be ye peer, 

Ye are spumy blade, I swear ; 

And though the could I ill can bide, 

Yet twenty miles and mair I'd ride 
O'er moss and moor, and never grumble* 
Though mg auld gad should gie a stumble, 
To crack a winter night vi’ thee. 

And hear thg songs and sonnets alec. 

Oh gif I kern'd but where ye baide, 

Td send to you a marled plaid ; 

’ 7 \oad haudyourshouther* warm and brow. 
And dowse at kirh or market sham; 


Frac south as weel as north, my lad 
A % honest Scotsmen loe the mautl." 

It was a reply to this characteristic 
effusion of a generous and patriotic 
heart* that Burns wrote his address to 
the “gude wife of Wauchop,” con- 
taining that immortal stanza about the 
rough burr thistle and the wceder 
clips* nnd telling how he had learned 
to love and rhyme together on the 
harvest rig. The epistle* as a whole* 
never pleased us. We think Mrs. 
Scott was worthy of something moro 

I jersonal to fyurself — of some acknow- 
edgement of Scottish approbation* 
which Burns* as the national poet 
might* at this time* have very well taken 
on him to express towards %lady* whose 
rank and talents kept Scottish feeling 
and national taste alive where they were 
most needed* and, indeed, where, since 
that time* they have conferred services 
so eminent in every department of the 
state, and in every quarter of the 
globe* ontho Scottish people. Instead 
of this* Burns contents himself* after 
giving expression so nobly to his own 
love of Scotland, with a coarse decla- 
ration of devotion to Mrs. Scott’s sex* 
in a licentious-looking stanza* which* 
we apprehend* cannot have afforded 
the least gratification to that lady ; and 
then proceeds to mako his acknowledg- 
ment for the plnid in a manner much 
more grotesque than graceful ; and in 
which the grotesquencss is manifestly in- 
troduced forthe purpose of admitting a 
piece of exaggeration which he did not 
feel . 

“ For you, no bred to barn and byre* 
Wha sweetly tunc the Scottish lyre, 
Thanks to you for your line : 

The marled plaid yc kindly spare, 

By me should gratefully bo ware ; 

’Twad please me to the nine. 

I’d be mair vauntie o’ my hap. 

Douce hingin' owre my curple. 

Than ony ermine ever lap, 

Or proud imperial purple. 

Fareweel, then, laug leal then. 

And plenty be your fn\ 

May losses and crosses t 
Ne’er at your hallan cV.” 

But it is* perhaps* unfair to criti- 
cise closely apiece tnat was not written 
with a view to publication. In connec- 
tion* however* with the painful allu- 
sions we have been compelled to make 
in speaking of the alleged neglect of 
Burns by his later cotemporariesi we 
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could not pass this indication of the 
growing coarseness of his mind at a 
time while society wasstill surrounding 
him with the most flattering attentions. 
Unquestionably it is not the way in 
which, two years before, he would 
have replied to such a compliment— 
But it is with Burns in his earlier and 
happier days that we have at present 
to deal, and this retrospect admonishes 
us to return to the youthful poet, whom 
we have now followed through the daily 
occupations of a country life, and seen 
so fortunately circumstanced among 
scenes of external nature delightful 
to his eye, and companions and friends 
congenial to his heart. 

And in spite of the pushing and 
striving tc^ make endB meet, this was 
the truly happy period of Robert 
Burns' life, and the strains he now 
sung were his pre-eminently immortal 
and divine ones. For he was in his 
true position : a lark in his cloud : a 
thrush in liis bush : a wild swan on his 
mere — unshackled — fearless of censure 
— unambitious of applause — uttering 
the spontaneous suggestions of fresh 
feelings and an unfatigued fancy. All 
nature now was busy in making him 
happy. The gales which blew upon 
him were delicious ; the dews which 
fell round his evening footsteps more 
refreshing than the first wine-cup of 
the banquet ; the birds that carolled 
over him while he guided the plough 
sung strains sweeter than any music of 
this world but the voice of the girl he 
loved. Her eyes opened all heaven on 
his soul ; her smile diffused new sun- 
shine over his roughest path of life. 
Oh, happy youth 1 sweet period of 
imaginations that only become illusions 
when the reality would no longer have 
a charm. Sing on, bright, elate - 
hearted young man— dream your dream 
ofbliss — it is God’s will that you should 
do so — it is reality, for the happiness 
it gives is actual. The world will come 
soon enough to wake you ; your own 
heart in tne fulness of its enjoyment 
will soon enough grow mistrustful 
of the transitory delight. . This was 
very early the case with Burns. 
One of his very earliest pieces, com- 
posed when he was but seventeen, ex- 
presses in beautifully harmonious 
numbers, which show how early his 
ear was attuned to the melody 
of rythm, this very sentiment of 
the impending loss of happiness which 


sooner or later » sure to arise in every 
imaginative mind 

“ I dreamed I lay where flowers were 
springing 

Gaily in the sunny beam ; 

List'ning to the wild birds singing, 

By a falling, crystal stream : 
Straight the sky grew black and daring ; 

Thro* the woods the whirl winds rave. 
Trees with aged arms were warring. 
O’er the swelling drumlic wave. 

Such was my life's deceitful morning. 
Such tho pleasure I enjoyed ; 

But lang or noon, loud tempests storm- 
ing, 

A* my flowery bliss destroyed. 

Tho 1 fickle fortune has deceived me. 

She promis'd fair, gpd perform'd but 
ill ; 

Of mony a joy and hope bereaved me, 

I bear a heart shall support me still." 

All nature, wo have said, was, at 
this time, busied in making the young 
poet happy ; but the happiness of 
enius is os often a stern, as a tender 
elight. Burns’s dominant predilec- 
tion, as wo have Baid, was for tho fresh 
and bloming aspect of vernal nature : 
he is peculiarly himself in such a 
scene as that charming one with which 
the Holy Fair opens : — 

“ Upon a simmer Sunday morn. 

When Nature's face was fair, 

I walked forth to view the corn. 

And snuff the caller air. 

The rising sun owrc Galston muirs, 

Wi* glorious light was glintin'; 

The hares were hirplin* down the furs. 
The lav'rocks they were chantin' 

Fu* sweet that day." 

Every thing, hero is fresh, fair, and 
exhilarating, and the reader fancies he 
breaths a purer air, and half feels the 
merit of having arisen with the sun. 
This is the type of that aspect of 
external nature with which Burns’s 
sympathies were oftenest in harmony. 
In its brightness, and freshness, balmi- 
ness and exuberant vitality, heroes the 
reflection of his own hearts— full of life 
and love. Love fans his cheek in the de- 
licious breeze — gazes at him from the 
eye of the hare-belU-plays round him in 
the gambols of the happy living crea- 
tures — surrounds him with endless har- 
ihonies in the lays of the birds 

11 1 see her in the dewy flowers, 

I see her sweet and fair : 
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I hear her in the tuncfa' birds, 

Wi’ music charm the air : 

There's not a bonnie flower that springs 
By fountain, shaw, or green, 

There's not a bonnie bird that sings, 

But minds me o' me Jean. 

“ Oh blow ye westlin winds blow soft. 
Among the leafy trees , 

WV balmy gale frae hill and dale 
Bring hame the laden bees ; 

And bring the lassie back to me 
That's are sae neat and dean ; 

Ae smile o v her wad banish care, 
t Sae charming is my Jean.” 

Every one has felt, more or less, 
those delightful emotions and associ- 
ations. A green field — a leafy grove — 
a blooming gafden — a fair open val- 
ley with its running river and banks 
of sloe and hazel ; let any one go forth 
among these on a fresh May morning, 
and, if old age or misfortune have not 
entirely deadened the heart, he must 
own an irresistible sympathy with that 
multitude of external modes of life and 
beauty that on every side solicit the 
parent sentiment of whatever lives and 
is lovely, within him. The sentiment 
of love in Burns’s breast was, we hod 
almost said, excessive. Excessive it 
undoubtedly afterwards became in its 
grosser manifestations. Had it been 
less abundant he would have been a 
happier man ; though the world 
would have lost, in some of his songs, 
that expressible tenderness which cri- 
ticism can as little define, in poetry, as 
optics can the glance of the some* 
feeling through die human eye. On 
the other hand, with a more evenly 
balanced temperament, he would have 
given a wider scope and more useful 

an<f mankind, probably,** would have 
gained more in a further intimacy with 
life and social relations, through a larger 
production of such pieces bb “ TheDeath 
and Dying Words of poor Maillie," and 
the " Twa Dog*” than they would 
have lost even by stripping “ Highland 
Mary" ofitB tenderest passages. But 
we are topical with the poet as we find 
him ; and finding him this chosen ves- 
sel of passion, we are to accept the 
gift gratefully, and try to appreciate 
its value with humility and patience. 
We have looked at him so far as a 
happy youth, among scenes congenial 
to tender and date moods of mind ; we 
ihall still find him happy, though with 


a stern and gloomy delight, if we pur- 
sue him into situations suggestive of 
sadder contemplations. He has fully 
laid open his heart in this regard, in a 
note in his common-place book, under 
the date of April 1784 : — 

“As T am what men of the world, if they 
knew such a man, would call a whimsical 
mortal, I have various sources of plea- 
sure and enjoyment, which ore, m a 
manner, peculiar to myself, or Borne 
hero and there such other out-of-the-way 
person. Such is the peculiar pleasure 
I take in the season of winter, more than 
the rest of the tyear. This, 1 believe, may 
be partly owing to my misfortunes giv- 
ing my mind a melancholy cost; but 
there is something even in tho 
• 

11 * Mighty tempeat, anrl the lioaiy -waste. 

Abrupt and deep, stretch’d o’er the buried earth,' 

which raises the mind to a serious sub- 
limity, favourable to every thing great 
and noble. There is scarcely any 
earthly object gives mo more — 1 do not 
know if 1 should call it pleasure — but 
something which]] exalts me, something 
which enraptures me — than to walk in 
the sheltered side of a' wood, or high 
plantation, in a cloudy winter-day, and 
near the stormy wind howling among 
the trees, and raving over the plain. 
It is my best season for devotion ; my 
mind is wrapt]upin a kind of enthusiasm 
to Him, who in the pompous language of 
the 4 Hebrcw bard, 'walks on tho wings of 
the wind.’ In one of these seasons, just 
after a train of misfortunes, I composed 
tho following : — 

“ Tho wintry west extends his liUst, 

And hail and rain docs blaw ; 

Or the stormy north sends driving'forth 
‘The blinding sleet and snaw s 
While tumbling brown, the burn comes 
down, 

And roars frae bank to brae : 

Afid bird and beast in covert rest. 

And pass the heartless day. 

“ * The sweeping blast, tho sky o’er- ' 
cast,* 

The joyless winter day 


Let others fear, to me more tkar 
Than Ul the pride of May : ** 

The tempest’s howl, it soothes my soul, 
My griefB it seems to join ; 

The leafless trees my fancy please, 

Their fate resembles mine 1" 

Few imaginative readers have ever 
perused that characteristic passage of 
Thomson's Seasons, whore the poet 
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chooses his walk on some sheltered 
head-land— 

11 Between the sounding finest and the shore." 
without feeling a wonderful propriety, 
in it, and deriving, it might almost fie 
said, a new pleasure from the recol- 
leotion of some such scene unthought 
of at the time. Burns has cast the 
immediate idea into very vigorous and 
graphic prose, and has amplified the 
general sentiment in verses of extra- 
ordinary energy and picturesqueness. 
The admirable harmony of the versi- 
fication surprises the reader, who 
learns that so fine a lyric is one of the 
poets earliest efforts. Hums’ ear can 
hardly be said to have acquired"ony 
more delicate ^rception of rythmical 
beauty than is present in every line of 
the “ Dirge,” after a practice of ten 
years ; perhaps there is not one of his 
compositions which a musician could 
find more easily adaptable than the 
“ Dream” above quoted, although com- 
posed at a time when he had neither 
precept nor experience in the making 
of verse. There is, however, one ex- 
pression in the memorandum respect- 
ing the <f Dirge,” which wo cannot ac- 
cede to, “ that he took a peculiar 
pleasure in Winter more than the rest 
of the year.” The general tenor of 
his works, the much greater number 
of pieces composed under the revivify- 
ing influence of Spring feelings, and 
the multitude of descriptions of charm- 
ing vernal scenery, show plainly that 
this was but a fancy of the moment. 
He had, indeed, always an admiring 
eye for that grand Winter spectacle, 
the flooded river ; as who, imbued 
with even a moderate degree of en- 
thusiasm, has not? There is some- 
thing in the sudden alteration from a 
dear-running fordable river, with its 
high hanks, its pools, streams and 
stepping-stones, and lofty arched 
bridges, which seem hung at a need- 
. less height in the air, to show the skill 
of the mason, to the swift accumulat- 
ing march of tawny, foam-fleked waters 
spreading*over the drowned fields, ob- 
literating the traces of bridges and 
banks, and marking the ancient chan- 
nel only by a swifter track of tortuous 
eddies and currents, that impresses 
every mind vividly with the ideas of 
force, magnitude, danger, and subli- 
mity. No one has painted the winter 
“ Spate" of a large river better than 
Burns:— 


“ When heavy, dark, continued a-day 
rains, 

Wi' deepening deluges o'erflow the 
plains ; 

When from the hills where springs tho 
brawling Coil, 

Or Btatcly Lugar's mossy fountains boil 
Or where the Greenock winds his moor- 
land course, 

Or haunted Garpel draws his feeble 
source, 

Aroused by blust’ring winds and spot- 
ting thowes, 

In mony a torrent down his snaw-broo 
rowes ; 

While crashing ice, borne on tho roaring 
speat, 

Sweeps dams and mills, and brigs, a’ to 
the gate ; 

And from Glenbuok, down to the Rat- 
ton-quay, m 

Auld Air is just one lengthen’d tumbling 
sea.” 

But if we dwelt on the felicity with 
which he has painted every variety of 
stream and river, in all their varying 
conditions, from the Foyers plunging 
into its chasm, with the shock of a Bea, 
to the Bruar, in its twisted strength, 
foaming down its shelvy rocks, or the 
wimpling Burn, that hounded the three 
laird’s lands, where the wanton widow 
got her fearfu* settlin’ on Halloween 
night, with all their characteristic 
scenery of banks, bare or wooded, 
mossy or pastoiyd, we should never be 
done. The river, indeed, is endless 
company to a poet. One-half of our 
fishermen haunt the banks of their 
'tr outing streams, from an unconscious 
passion for the face of the runnning 
water ; there is such an endless variety 
in it. Every pool has a different cha- 
racter. Every breeze gives the curl 
it creates a new expression. The 
streams all murmur to different sweet, 
animating, or solemn tunes. The 
fishermen are all poets, more or lew ; 
all can bear, many of them love, to be 
alone with nature. Wilson and Hogg, 
doubtless, drew halft their enthusiasm 
in the sport, from the river • itself; 
though we have not heard*that either 
of them ever went raving along the 
banks, girded with a Highland broad- 
sword, as poor Burns once did, when 
his English visitors caught their lion 
in that warlike costume, seated on a 
rock, over a pool of the Nith. 

Endowed with this susceptibility for 
all that is 'sweet and lmly, and for 
xnuoh that is grand and sublime in the 
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face of nature, Burns would hare been 
miserable in a town-life. He might* 
indeed* 

M — have lad a market, 

Or strutted In a bank, and darklt 

Hli cash account i w 

but deprired of daily intercourse with 
his fields and woods* with his hares* 
his cushats* his partridges — all his 
thousand acquaintances of land and 
air* he would never have experienced 
the happiness that surrounded even his 
most toilsome steps* when 

« Battlin' the corn out ower the rigs," 

or following up the wearisome strobes 
of the scythe in the country; since 
every object around him was in sym- 
pathy with his tastes in the one case* 
and would have been in opposition to 
them in the other. 

But it is not by reference to objects 
of external nature* however admirably 
be has portrayed them* that we are 
to estimate the genius of Burns ; the 
great characteristic of his mind was 
its moral sympathy with mankind, ex- 
hibiting itself in an almost intuitive 
perception of individual character* 
and in a knowledge of the social rela- 
tions* so just and comprehensive, that 
had he been a well-trained prose wri- 
ter* a preacher* or a politician* he pro- 
bably would have given the world as 
valuable instruction* in a didactic form* 
as he has already givfn it delight and 
entertainment in verse. His love of 
nature was quite secondary to his love 
for* and sympathy with man. What 
Wordsworth has described of his own 9 
youthful feelings* when 

« The tall rock 

Hunted him like a ptuwlon,” 

Was never known in that exclusive 
sense to Burns ; because human pas- 
sion and human sympathy were always 
paramount in his soul* and would only 
suffer these collateral raptures to come 
in* in aid of their dominant emotions. 
Wordsworth* you would say* too often 
cultivates }pa poetic intimacy with man* 
that he fAay give poetio interest to fa- 
vourite objects in inanimate nature. In 
this spirit be has arraigned Burns for 
a want of love for the mountains. 
Living in sight of Skiddaw* Burns — 
only 'O^altMHya the lake poet— 
never, Solway Fnth* to 

dbs^ lbmHHetio mountain. It is 
Mfe full of love for the 
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human beings round him* and too 
much occupied with that continual 
accession of the knowledge of himself* 
which converse with his kind gave him 
from day to day* to care for Skiddaw 
with the passion of Wordsworth. A 
lover of inanimate nature — one who 
oan satisfy the passion that haunts him 
by elimbing the dizzy precipice, plung- 
ing into the solitary tarn* or straining 
up the mountain side to catch the first 
view of the rising sun — may be, and* 
in the instance of Wordsworth* has 
proved himself to be a distinguished 
poet of the heart ; but he will not be 
so great a poet] of the heart* as* if his 
love for the mountains had been se- 
condary to his love for his kind* he 
would have been, irfs true* he who 
can spend his passion on* rocks and 
lichens* will infix no pang in innocent 
bosoms — will excite no criminal rap- 
tures* to be afterwards atoned for in 
tears and groans — he will be an honest 
and virtuous citizen among neighbours 
who will never have the pain of re- 
gretting his acquaintance ; hut he will 
not possess that miraculous power over 
the hearts and affections of his hearers 
or readers, that the more dangerous 
gift 8 of temperaments like Burns' or 
Byron's, have given to great orators* 
oets* and statesmen* ever since society 
egan ; gifts which* moderated by re- 
ligion and honour* make their posses- 
sors the most enviable* unmoderated* 
the most unhappy* of mankind. 

Burns* therefore* must suffer no 
derogation as one of Ihe most favoured 
of nature's children* in having had 
his love of scenery greatly subordi- 
nated to his love of social converse* 
and hiS' intuition of life. But this 
latter gift — this faculty of inspiring 
confidence and sympathy* of exciting 
love in the female breast* and genero- 
sity in the breasts of men — this faculty* 
which gave him at the age offour-and- 
twenty a knowledge of the dominant 
feelings of men and women of all* 
ages* and enabled him* a peasant who 
had never travelled beyond his market- 
town* to extend his view Vf society 
over the civilized globe— of what com- 
ponents did if consist? how much of it 
was Fancy? how much of it Imagina- 
tion ? In what proportions were the 
Knowing* the Reflecting and the Moral 
faculties concerned ? These are ques- 
tions which we make no pretence to 
answer. The impossibility of giving 
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them any answer that can satisfy a 
reasonable mind is one of those tests 
by which we may fairly try any system 
of mental philosophy. Call it life, 
call it mental power, call it genius, its 
manifestations will equally kave the 
power of moving and delighting us. 
Analysis may distinguish the mental 
operations necessary for the convey- 
ance of the emotions, from the emo- 
tions themselves ; nay, trace the com- 
plex ideas to their simple components, 
and shew the enthymemes And for- 
mula of the argument ; but the vivida 
vis artiirJi, the genius Which prompts 
and points the expression, and is the 
real matter worthy of our attention, 
can neither be measured nor weighed, 
nor put into any of the known forms 
of moral algebra. The knowledge of 
life, one of the most striking or the 
manifestations of this wondrous fa- 
culty, is seen associated with a deal of 
humane philosophic humour, in the 
Death and Dying words of Poor 
Maillie, the author's pet Yowo (Ewe.) 
The cores, the fears, and affectionate 
anxieties of a dying mother leaving a 
young family, are transferred to the 
dying sheep with a happiness of applica- 
tion, that compels us to Bmile at the 
humour while we sigh at the pathos of 
the picture. The prudence, the mis- 
givings, the anxious warnings of the 
experienced old ewe are applied with 
such droll gravity to the lambs, that even 
amother who feels it all come home with 
a pang to her own heart, must Bmile at 
finding herself sighing to think of her 
son and heir in the character of the 
“poor toop-lamb," and of her eldest 
unmarried daughter as a little silly 
“yowie," unconscious of the dangers 
of tether striugs, moorland toops, and 
unauthorised visits to “ stacks o' peas 
and stocks of kail." Often as they 
have been given before, we must, 
though it were for the thousandth 
time, extract poor Maillie's words, who 
the reader must recollect has “ cost a 
hitch" on her tether, and lies struggl- 
ing at thg^Dottom of the gripe. 

“ ' Oh thou, whose lamentable face 
Appears, to mourn my woefu' case ! 

My dying words attentive hear. 

And bear them to my master dear. 

“ « Tell him, if e'er again he keep 
As muekle gear as buy a sheep. 

Oh bid Mm never tie them msor* 

W wicked strings o* hemp of hair ! 
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But ca’them out to park or MU, 

And let them wander at their will ; 

So may his flock increase and grow 
To scores of lambs and packs o' woo* I 

“ 1 Tell him he was a master kin'. 
And aye was gude to me and mine ; 

And now my dying charge I gie him— 
My helpless lambs I trust them wi* Mm t 

11 1 Oh, bid Mm save their harmless 
lives 

Frae dogs, and tods, and bntcher |r s 
knives I 

But gie them guid cow-milk their fill, 
Till they be fit to fend themsel ; 

And tent them duly, e'en and morn, 

Wi* teats o' hay, and ripps o' corn. 

11 ‘And may they never learn the 
gaets 

Of other vile wanrestfu* pets ; 

To Blink through slaps, and roave and 
steal 

At stacks o' peas, or stocks o' kail. 

So may they like their great forbears, 
For mony a year come through the 
shears : 

So wives will gie them bits o' bread. 
And bairns groet for thorn when they*re 
dead. 


' 11 My poor toop-lamb, my son and 
heir, 

Oh, bid him breed him up wi a core , 

And if he live to be a beast. 

To pit some bavins in his breast ! 

i 

11 1 And warn him, what I winna name. 
To stay content wi* yowes at home 1 
cAnd no' to rin and wear Ms oloots, ' 
Like ither menseless, graceless brutes. 

“ 1 And neist my yowie, Billie, thing, 
Gude keep thee frae a tether string? 

Oh, may thou no'er forgather up . ~ 

Wi* onyblottlit, moorland jboop, 

But aye keep mind to meMLand HI 
Wi' sheep o' credit like tbysel. 


“ ‘ And now, my bairns, wi* ray tut 
breath 
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Dogs," whose discourse has always 
appeared to us one of the best social 
homilies in any language. You can- 
not read it without feeling for the 
poors yet at the same time you Bee 
you must make allowances for, and 
even extend your concern and good- 
will to the rush. . As a genuine pic- 
ture of life, and a vindication of the 
Providence which presides over society 
through all its anomalies and hard- 
ships, we regard the “ Twa Dogs,” as 
a far superior poem to the “ Cotter's 
Saturday Night. 1 * No expositor of 
social evils could lay the great social 
evil of all, the alienation of the rich 
and poor, open in a more startling as- 
pect ; yet no one could more effectu- 
ally counterart any vindictive feeling 
towards those who undoubtedly are in 
fault. In most respects the state of 
society which Burns represents as that 
of Scotland in his day, is our own at 
the present : the poor making up for 
toil and penury by the consolations of 
marriage: — 

“ The dearest comfort o* their lives 
Their grushie weans and faithfu' wives, 
The prattlin' things are just their pride 
That sweetens a' their fireside." 

And though we cannot say that 

“ Whiles twalpenny ^prth o' nappy 
Can make the bodies unco happy, lT 

we may add that without any excite- 
ment so wholesome, they also, • 

11 Can lay aside their private cares 
To mind the Kirk and State affairs : 
They’ll talk o’ patronage and priests 
Wi 1 kindlin' fury in their breasts, 

Or tell what new taxation's comin,' 

And ferlie at the folk in Lon’on." 

We would willingly go on with Luath, 
enumerating the social pleasures of 
the peasantry, which compensate for 
the toils ana hardships they have to 
endtfre in keeping up the extravagance 
of their 4d>sentee landlords— 


ing at one another's houses, to the prim 
assemblages of teetotal teapparties, and 
the fierce excitement of political meet- 
ings, that we lament to see the picture 
which we thought would have continued 
to represent the enjoyments of the peo- 
ple for ages to come, for the present, 
at least, more or less inapplicable. In 
the mean time the gentry carry on the 
old game, and while the philosophic 
observer waits for the people to re- 
turn to their natural recreations and 
enjoyments, the patriot and philan- 
thropist must still admit the truth of 
Cssar's picture of the upper classes, 
and exclaim with honest Luath : — 

11 Hech man ! dear sift ! is that the . 

gate • 

They waste sae mony a braw estate ! 
Are we sae foughten and harass’d 
For gear to gang that gate at last 1 

11 Oh would they stay aback frae courts , 
And please themsela wt countra sports , 

It wad for every ane be better , 

The Laird , the Tenant , and the Cotter ! 
For thae frank, rantin’, ramblin’ billies . 
Fient haeto’ them's ill-hearted fellows ; 
Except for bredkin ’ o' their timmer. 

Or speakin lightly o’ their limmer. 

Or shootin' o' a hare or moor -cock. 

The ne'er a bit they're ill to poor folk." 

The Dying Words of poor Maillie, 
we have seen, derive their principal 
charm from the pathetic humour of 
making the old ewe, while talking 
with perfect propriety of the affairs of 
her lambs, suggest the most touching 
considerations to the breast of every 
mother in . connection with hen chil- 
dren. It is this double aspect of the 
piece that makes it so agreeable to 
that mental function (wherever it re- 
side) which the Phrenologists name 
Congruity. The lines to the Mouse 
and to the Daisy address themselves to 
the same faculty ; but the humour in 
these » much more subordinated to 
the pathos. Nothing more pathetic 
in this peculiar combination of tender- 
ness and wit has ever been written, 
than the Address to the muse. The 


I ” At operas and plays parading 
Mortgaging, gambling, masquerading 



parting of Hector and Adromache 
presents the mind with a succession of 
direct images of touching situations, 
moving the heart with reiterated 
emotions of tenderness, generosity, 
and sorrow. It is all direct, practical, 
per verba de prmsentL and in some pas- 
sages affects the soul with almost on- 
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mitigated anguish. The painful con- 
templations suggested by the Address 
to trie Mouse are indirect, associative, 
in perceiving which the consciousness 
of the congruity delights the sense of 
wit, at the same moment that the 
touching associations, so excited, stir 
the sense of the pathetic. Thus in 
the Mouse and Daisy we experience a 
tender moral pity, and a keen intellec- 
tual enjoyment together, the latter not 
amounting to humour, as it does in the 
Dying Words, but to a development 
of the same faculty, (for we dispute the 
new-fangled distinctidh between wit 
and humour) stopping at the very 
point of wit, in its best acceptation. 
This it is which prevents the Address 
to the Mouse ‘being 1 mournful, and 
makes the reader rise with pleasant 
emotions in the midst of all his sighs 
from its perusal. This mixture of 
emotions has something of the same 
effect on the moral sense, as certain 
mixtures of tastes have on the palate, 
where each reinforces the flavour of 
the other. The contemplation of ag- 
gravated misfortune, of ill reiterated 
upon ill, and no hope of end or miti- 
gation to calamity, suggested by the 
ruin of the nest that cost so many a 
“ wear y nibble”— 

“ Thy wee bit housic too in ruin. 

Its silly wa’s the winds are strewin’. 

And naethin* now to build a new ano 
O' foggago green. 

And bleak December s winds ensuin' 

Baith small and keen" — 

would be downrightly distresssing but 
for this. With this, it excites, per- 
haps, as much pleasuro as pain ; such 
a sweetener o*f whatever is sour is this 
ingredient of the wit. The lines to 
the Daisy are hardly so happy : 
throughout the rapid succession of 
images that in the Mouse carry us 
away at every other line to view human 
•life m some new aspect of sorrowful 
interest ; suggesting by transitions so 
easy, as to seem almost spontaneous, 
man’s iTjftmim on the rest of the 
creation— his own equal liability to 
death — the duty and blessing of prac- 
tical charity— i the desolation of a man’s 
state on whom misfortunes accumu- 
late — the oruel disappointments to 
which all worldly hopes are subject— 
the bitterness of houseless penury, 
sharpened by the recollection of past 
happiness— and, finally, the aggrava- 


tion of present ills, attendant on those 
gifts so fatal to the wretched, memory 
and anticipation — all these, with their 
thousand associated images of human 
woe, pass through the mind in perusing 
the eight short stanzas in which Burns 
condoles with the little terrified tenant 
of the olod through which his ooulter 
has juBt been driven. In the "Daisy," 
instead of this comprehensive view of 
almost all the darker side of humanity, 
we have but one prominent image, 
that of the deceived maid, soiled and 
oast down by the seducer : a sad spec- 
tacle at which tenderness melts into 
unmitigated grief. But the images of 
modest purity, and of beauty, con- 
tented with adorniilg an humble lot, 
suggested by some of the earlier 
stanzas, are inexpressibly exquisite.— 

“ Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth ; 

Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 
Amid the storm. 

Scarce rear'd above the parent earth 
Thy tender form. 

The flaunting flowers our gardens yield. 
High shelt'iug woods and wa's maun 
shield: 

But thou, beneath the random bield 
O’ olod or stane. 

Adorns the histie stibble-field. 

Unseen, alane." 

What a wonder and delight must 
the associates of the young poet have 
experienced when he first began to cre- 
ate these miraculous beauties before 
them 1 When he awoke John Blane that 
night, in the stable-loft, after the adven- 
ture of the Mouse, and repeated to him 
the immortal stanzas as they had taken 
shape in his brain while lying awake . 
on his straw pallet, what a revolution 
of new ideas it must have produced in 
the mind of the astonished rustic. 
“ What," he would exofawm, * sod is 
it this little beast that I WSsSbpjifc 
to demolish this morning vjjMfe top 
petti*, that has been mad^the Bioaftft 
of opening my mind in this wonder fid. 
way to my own condition among Ctofiti 
creatures, and has taught me to W 
in a way I never dreamed of MmL 
for the misfortunes of so many I 
people — things that I never thtiMt 
but with dread till now ; but wMrfrtt 
now seems a sort of pleasure to cam- 
template ?" John Blane, we dare Spy, 
did not exactly use this language f but 
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ideas such as these would not have 
been out of place in the mind of that 
honest plough-boy, listening at the 
dead of night to so surprising a reve- 
lation. What sort of criticism John 
passed on his comrade's composition 
does not appear, but we can well ima- 
gine Robert's pride and pleasure in 
communicating a piece so admirable to 
those who were fully capable of ap- 
preciating it, and of whom he num- 
bered at the least, three or four at 
that time among his intimates. May- 
bole Willy's countenance would kin- 
dle with a fine enthusiasm, and maybe 
— though we will not vouch for it — 
a bright tear drqn from the sweet eye 
of Peggy Thomson ; Davy Sillar 
would hint startling comparisons with 
Horace or Virgil, and send the poet 
home in an exalted rapture. Oh 
happy days 1 

We have numbered now the beBt of 
the philosophic piecOB — pieces written 
with no idea of being a philosopher, 
yet full of the best wisdom of huma- 
nity, true to virtue as to nature, and 
as conversant with 'common sense as 
with poetry. We have not reckoned 
among them the address to the “Unco 
Guid," and the “Epistle to a Young 
Friend," though it is with reluctance 
we postpone them. But the former is 
not ethically right ; andtas to the latter, 
it revolts us, as it did Maybole Wil- 
lie, to whom it was originally addressed, 
to see it put forward to the world as % 
an original epistle to young Andrew 
Aikin. Willie would never speak to 
Burns after, and we can hardly blame 
him ; to see a tribute justly earned by 
one's own merits, a mark of regard, 
won from a bosom friend, transferred 
to a stranger — a young prig of a son 
of a country writer — who had no claim 
on the author, but through his father, 
and that a claim of worldly services, 
not of personal or intellectual sympa- 
thies, was truly ifiortifying, and dero- 
gatory to, the opinion that a man 
worthy of snoh an address ought to 
icntertain of the man capable at pro- 
ducing it. “Andrew dear 1" It sounds 
hollow; and the echo of something 
hollow is returned by that line of e£ 
fort*— Mv loved, my honoured, much- 
respected friend" — addressed to An- 
dre#*! father, who has the honour of 
having the .Cotter’s Saturday Night 
inscribed to him, in a stanaa beginning 
with that straigad^esofdt^ 


Of the poems framed as narratives, 
Tam O' Shanter undoubtedly stands 
first. This was Burns's own judg- 
ment ; and although we would rather 
have the Address to the Mouse, than 
a dozen such tales in verse, however 
animated or interesting, we must allow 
to Tam the rare merit of combining, 
with a sustained interest and uninter- 
rupted progress, a marvellous variety 
of picturesque detail, and humorous 
characteristics. It comes home to the 
feelings of husbands and wives, of 
rakes and decqpt people, of the bold 
and timid, the lovers of humour and the 
lovers of fun, rolling out a swift- 
evolving panorama of ^scenery and 
situation, that flashes past the eye in 
successive bursts of fire-light, and 
lightning glare, and corpse candle 
illumination, with darkness like pitch, 
and thunder bellowing “loud, deep, 
and lang," between, while the floods 
of Doon resound through the woods, 
and the scream of the infernal bag- 
pipes tirls the slates over the goblin 
dancers in the haunted ruins ; a series 
of scenes as of characters all in con- 
trast and all in keeping— undoubtedly 
a rare and admirable piece of its kind, 
and one which we can well imagine to 
have given Burns extraordinary en- 
joyment in producing. 

Still we would incline to place a 
Halloweenn not far below the level of 
this famous tale of the handsome witch 
and the bold farmer. There is 
something cordial, and giving as- 
surance of pleasure, in the opening 
stanza, where you find yourself among 
these “ merry friendly countra folks," 
convened to spend their festival, ac- 
cording to the good old usage of the 
times : — 


“ The lasses feat, and cleanly neat, 
Moir braw than when they're fine ; 
Their faces blythe, fu 1 sweetly kythe. 
Hearts leal, and warm, and kin': 

The lads sac trig, wi* wooer-babs 
Weel knotted on their garten, 

Some unco blate, and some wC' gabs, 
Gar lasses' hearts gang staran' 

Whiles fast at night." 


The “ freets” begin with the pulling 
of the kail stocks, and, to be sure, 
.there is a pretty hubbub in the garden 
— lads and lasses with “ steeked een," 
groping and “waling," through the 
cabbage-beds, for “ muckle ones, and 
straugnt anes and then, such a roar, 
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as they come in and the light reveals 
their several fortunes — straight stocks 
and crooked stocks, sweet Btocks and 
sour Btocks, rich stocks and poor — 
what a merry din 1 and what inextin- 
guishable laughing at poor “ Haveril 
Will,” with his 

" Bant was Ilka a KW-tall, 

Sac bow't that night 1" 

Now wc must burn the nuts 

“ Jean slips in twa wi' tentie e'e ; 

Wha 'twas, she wadna tell ; 

But this is Jock, and this is me, 

She says in to hersel 1 : 

Ho bleez d ower her, add she owrc him, 
As they wad never part ; 

Till fuff 1 he started up the lum, 

And Jean uad a sair heart 

• To seo’t that night." 

Poor Willie “with his bow-kail 
runt," next trys his fortune with 
“ primsie Mallie,” but she bounces up 
the chimney in an explosion of disdain, 
while Nell and Robin burn over one 
another sweetly, till they sink together 
in white commingling ashes. While 
these proceedings are going on by tho 
fire, Merran, whose thoughts have 
been occupied with the perfections of 
Andrew Bell, is engaged in a fearfu'* 
freet in the kiln, into which she throws 
a clue of blue thread, which she must 
wind, until the devil, in her future hus- 
band's shape, shall hold the end of tho 
clue. 

“ And aye she win’t, and aye she swat, 

1 wat she made nae jaukin' ; • 

Till something held within the pat, 

Guid L — d I but she was quakin'! 

But whether ’twas tho de’il himsel, 

Or whether ’twas a bauk-en'. 

Or whether it was Andrew Bell, 

She did na wait on talkin' 

To spier that night." 

Then the auld gude wife reads a ter- 
rible lesson to “wee Jenny," who — 
little huzzy 1— purposes to “eat the 
apple at the glass" — a proceeding which 
will giva her a sight of her future 
huebasyr looking over her shoulder. 
Granny's account of the rash bravery of 
Rob Macgrane, who met the devil in 
earnest, while he attempted a somewhat 
similar trick, of sowing hemp-seed on 
a like occasion, rouses the courage of 
Jemmy Flealr, who tries his luck with 
little better speed, meeting a signal 
overthrow from the sow, while trailing 


the grape behind him, in lieu of a 
harrow, and singing — 

“ Hemp-seed I saw thee. 
Hemp-seed I saw thco. 

And she that is to be my lass, 
Come after me and draw thee," 

which is the proper formula of in- 
cantation in this part of the rural art 
magic. But of all the mischances of 
the night, the worst befel the wanton 
widow Leczie, who tumbled souse into 
tho burn, where Bho went to dip her 
smock-sleeve in the pool that meared 
the three lairds lands. It was either 
the De'il, or else an outlying heifer, 
that showed the horns she saw between 
her and the moon. Bat much as we 
pity Leezie, wo syn$athise even more 
with auld unde John who got the 
“ toom dish" thrice in the conclusive 
trial by “ dirty water and clean," 
which he took so to heart that he 
heaved the vessel of ill-omen into 
the fire. Recounting these tricks 
and frolics, we cannot help oontinually 
reverting to the thought, of what an 
amount of enjoyment Burns' immedi- 
ate friends and associates must have 
derived from hearing their own names 
and doings celebrated with so much 
spirit and humour ; and how happy, he 
himself must have been in witnessing 
their delight. 

But he waseiot a man to limit bis ob- 
servation to the manner and affairs of 
those only of his own station in life, or 
of his own pursuits. The spirit dif- 
fused by the French Revolution, had 
begun to manifest itself even in that 
remote corner of Europe, in daring 
speculations both in religion and poli- 
tics. The doctrines of Calvin coarsely 
urged by an illiterate clergy might* at 
any time, have provoked the dissent of 
a mind like Burns's. But whether he 
would so ardently have taken the field 
against those principles, if he had not 
been stimulated by the general tenden- 
cy of the public tnina, may well be 
doubted. As it was, he foflnd him- 
self in the midst of a war, ttad naturally 
took the part to which his own consti- 
tution of mind inclined him. He felt 
that a good half of the austerity of the 
orthodox clergy was mere sanctimony 
and affectation. He perceived that 
their dogmas, in the extent to which 
they strained them, to please the 
fanatical vulgar, were mere nonsense, 
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derogatory to God, and injurious to 
society. The excitements and* inde- 
cencies of their field preachings and 
revivals— those religious debauches— 
scandalized and affronted him. Hail 
he lived under the ministration of the 
English or Irish church, in which a 
wholesome authority restrains those 
exoesses— confining the clergy to what 
is known and approved of by long ex- 
perience; the chances are, that he 
would have sided, in the war between 
institution andnovelty, with the former. 
As it was, he took part Against those 
who, at all events, numbered among 
them some hypocrites and persecutors, 
who well deserved the castigation he 
gave them ; and, however deeply every 
one must lament fUat he carried his as- 
saults past them to things holy and 
which he has deplorably blasphemed, it 
cannot be doubted,that,inthe main, his 
“ Holy Fair," his “ Ordination," and 
his “ Dedication to Gavin Hamilton," 
did good, and helped to cure abuses 
which, like our own stations, needed 
rebuke, and which would appear 
again, but for the fear of similar 
chastisement. The “ Holy Fairs," 
especially, resembling the camp-meet- 
ings of the fanatics in the United States 
of America, called loudly for reform. 
Messrs. Chambers— from a pamphlet 
published in the year of the poet's birth, 
under the title of A letter from a 
blacksmith to the ministers and elders 
of the church of Scotland 9 furnish us 
with the following description of such a 
scene : — 


“ In Scotland, as they consider a 
sacrament, or an occasion (as they call 
the administration of tho Lord's Sup- 
per J in a neighboaring parish, in the 
same light in which they do a fair, so 
they behave at it in the some manner. I 
defy Italy, in spite of all its superstition, 
to produce a scene better fitted to raise 
pity and regret in a religious, humane, 
and understanding heart, or to afford 
an ampler field for gidioule to the care- 
less andi profane, than what they call 
a field-preaching, upon one of those occa- 
sions. At the time of the administra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper upon the 
Thursday, Saturday, and Monday, we 
have preaching in the fields near the 
churefi. At first, you find a great num- 
ber of men and women lying together 
upon the grass ; here they are sleeping 
and snoring, some with their faces to- 
wards heaven, others with their faces 
tuned dewnwaads, or eovdred.with their 


bonnets ; there you find a knot of young 
fellows and girls making assignations to 
go home together in the evening, or to 
meet in some ale-house; in another 
place you see a pious circle sitting round 
an ale-barrel, many of which stand ready 
upon carts for the refreshments of tho 
saints. The heat of the summer season, 
the fatigue of travelling, and the great- 
ness of the crowd, naturally dispose 
them to drink ; whieh inclines some of 
them to sleep, works up the enthusiasm 
of others, and contributes not a little to 
produce those miraculous conversions 
that sometimes happen at these occa- 
sions ; in a word, in this sacred assem- 
bly there is an otd mixture of religion, 
sleep, drinking, courtship, and a'confu- 
sion of sexes, ages, and characters. 
When you get a little* nearer tho 
speaker, so as to be within th^ reach of 
the sound, though not of the sense of 
the words, for that can only reach a 
small circle, you will find some weeping, 
and otherB laughing, some pressing to 
get nearer the tent or tub in which the 
person is sweating, bawling, jumping, 
and beating the desk ; others fainting 
with heat, or wrestling to extricate 
themselves from the crowd ; one seems 
very devout and serious, and tho next 
moment is scolding and cursing his 
neighbour for squeezing or treading on 
.him ; in an instant after, his counte- 
nance is composed to the religious 
gloom, and he is groaning, sighing, and 
weeping for his sins ; — in a word, there 
is such an absurd mixture of the serious 
and comic, that wero wo convened for 
any other purpose than that of worship- 
ping the God and Governor of nature, 
the scene would exceed all power of 
'face." 

Hecker, in his epidemics of the 
the middle ages, has brought together 
a variety of accounts of such mani- 
festations of religious enthusiasm, 
from the dancing mania, and the 
antics of the flagellants of the middle 
ages, down to convulsionary excesses 
of the Methodists, and hysterical 
extacies of the later Scottish 
revivals. The Philosophic German 
classes them all in one category, and 
deals with them equally asJforms of 
mania. Scotland has to thaifc Burns 
for helping to suppress such exhibi- 
tions in his day; and ministers of 
every church may still draw a salutary 
lesson from his picture of the absurd 
appearance made by the preacher who 
deals too much in rant and gesture : 

11 Hear how he dears the points o’ frith 

Wi* rattlin' and wT thumpin' 1 
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Now meekly calm, now wild in wrath, 

He’s stampin' and he’s jumpin’ 1" 

Such characters have generally dis- 
appeared from the pulpits of both 
countries ; but it is well to recall the 
picture occasionally for the benefit of a 
few, whose tendencies in that way need 
continual repression. 

We have left ourselves no space for 
“ Death and Doctor Hornbook," and 
the other personal satires. How B urns 
escaped being pummelled by some of 
his victims in this way, can only be ac- 
counted for by giving ttjp m credit for 
amazing good* humour. The only one 
who turned on him effectually was Dr. 
Miarhead, ari certainly the *‘auld 
crab apple” in Burns was called the 
wind-dried # little minister of Urr, gave 
Robort his change in full — sterling, 
classic coin, too, from the mint of 
Martial : — 

" Vacorras, Rhabby son of 

Why do thy patrons keep thee poor ? 
Thou art a sycophant and traitor, 

A liar, and calumniator, 

Who conscience (hadst tnou that) 

wouldst sell. 

Nay lave the common sewers of hell 
For whiskey. Eko, most precious imp. 
Thou art a gauger , rhymstcr, pimp — 
How comes it then, Vacorras, that 
Thou still art poor as a church rat ?" 


to Caldaro . 

But this was long after the period of 
which we have undertaken to speak in 
this paper ; and we must not anticipate 
vexations. Had Robert now died while 
he was still the darling of his youth's 
companions, and friends— the revealer 
of passion, beauty, and philosophy to 
his old neighbours — the terror of the 
spiritual tyrants whose oppressions and 
absurdities had long tempted human 
forbearance and common sense— had 
he left the * orld before drinking of 
the cup of intoxication and bitterness 
that his visit to Edinburgh was to place 
before him, his memory would have 
come down to us as that of one of the 
happiest of God’s creatures. Itis true 
we would have lost most of his songs 
which were chiefly wAten in his later 
days, but we would have escaped the 
afflicting contemplation of his woes, 
his weaknesses, and his abandonment 
by the world. Regrets, however, can- 
not alter what has heen : weh ave seen 
the vocation of the poet so far vindi- 
cated from the supposed necessity of 
unhappiness, and having accompanied 
Burns through one period of his career, 
in which there are few now who know 
the value of genius that will not think 
him enviable, we must addressourselves 
to the darker residue of our task with 
the best countenance we may. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO CALDABO. 


It was the second time of my visiting 
the city cherished of St. Mark ; ana, 
irom my old quarters at Danieli’s, I 
looked out once more on the glittering 
sheet of the Laguna, broken with ships 
and churqpfes, bristling with steeples 
and maslfe, what belonged to the land 
mixing so strangely with what belonged 
to the sea, that it was hard to say 
which seemed most out of its element. 
But the summer was already suffi- 
ciently advanced to render Venice a 
much less delightful place to linger 
and loiter away one’s days in than I 
had found it some years before, in the 


month of October; and had it not 
been for the resource offered me by 
the soirees of a much-travelled friend, 
who had taken* a paldezo on the Grand 
Canal, and was “ at home” to"hll the 
world, three or four evedlkigs in the 
week, I should have been driven to 
continue my course northwards, much 
sooner than I either wished or in- 
tended. May was begun — the days 
were torrid, tne nights breathless ; and 
it was only for a few hours after sun- 
rise, that you could find, on the shady 
side of St. Mark’s Place, or under the 
trees of the public garden, the luxury 
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of cool air to temper the feverish move- 
ment of your blood. To this general 
atovinesa the dwelling of my friend 
M - ■■ ■■ presented an exception. It was 
a oorner house, looking both into the 
grand canal and into one of those ca- 
nalets, or water-streets, with which 
the whole city is intersected ; it had a 
back entrance through a court open- 
ing into one of the narrow paved 
streets, but the far pleasanter way, 
and the only way of approaching it in 
fronts was by water. Those lofty and 
spacious chambers, marble-floored, and 
kept cool by having the windows closed 
and the bunds down from the morn- 
ing, so that neither a straggling sun- 
ban), nor a breath of external air 
could enter, we*4 like another climate 
when one passed into them from the 
hot out-of-doors atmosphere. It might 
be thought that keeping the windows 
shut all day would moke the rooms 
feel close, but it had no such effect ; 
it is a way of securing cool air within 

doors which M had learned under 

a sun still fiercer than that of Lom- 
bardy. However, it can be practised 
only where the apartments, as in an 
Italian palace, ore both wide and high ; 

and M 's were wide enough and 

long enough to allow hiB crowds of 
company to saunter up and down, 
singly or in groups, without being in 
each other's way. t 

I sauntered, in general, singly — it is 
a habit 1 have contracted since Juliet- 
ta's removal to a happier Bphere — it 
seems to realize to me, more vividly, * 
my being once more a single man. 

Then, at night, the windows were 
opened, and you could step out of them 
upon stone balconies, and see the moon 
shining on those long canals, and on 
the domes and high bell- towers of 
stately Venetian churches ; mysterious 
forms of gondolas, like black shadows, 
or ghosts of boats, gliding from time 
to time, with splash of oar, and, per- 
haps with tinkle jof guitar, under the 
palace walls. You would scarcely dis- 
tinguish the gondola, except while just 
passing; but, long before, and long 
"after, you would see the moonlight 
glance, over the wet oars, as they rose 
at Assured intervals, out of the wa- 
ter. 

One evening I had stepped out of 
one of the windows, and leaned over 
the stone balcony. It wais a still night, 

’ vgd every sound from the canal below 


come with perfect distinctness to my 
ear. A group of gondolas lay directly 
under where I stood — they were those 

which were to convey M- ’s guests 

to their respective homes, and the gon- 
doliers were holding a reunion of their 
own on the canal, as their masters 
were doing in the less roomy ealone 
above. At the moment that I took 
my poBt within ear-shot of their con- 
versation, it happened that one of the 
party was dilating, to the great edifica- 
tion of the rest, on a subject which 
hod already occasioned me some lively 
twinges of cu^osity, that, namely, of 
the Eetatica of Calduro , concerning 
whom, the speaker related to his ad- 
miring and uusceptical rudience, won- 
ders, beBide which, all that has ever 
been reported of the miracles of clair- 
voyance , from Mesmcr down to Miss 
Martincau, wanes into the merest 
common-place, almost too credible to 
be worth believing. The Signorina 
Mori, according to this new hugiolo- 
gist, knew all things, past, present, and 
to come; she read the thoughts of 
those wh^ visited her, and the most 
secret passages of their lives stood re- 
vealed to her ken ; she converted infi- 
dels with a look ; she reclaimed unvir- 
tuous or worldly livers by the sole 
influence of the atmosphere that sur- 
rounded her ; while those who mocked 
were smitten, on the spot, with strange 
and terrible judgments, rooted to the 

E 'ound, or lifted up in the air; or 
shed, as by unseen furies, into a fran- 
tic dance, accompanied with unnatural 
howlings ; or spun incessantly, like 
tee-totums, by an unwearied hut invi- 
sible hand; or constrained to grovel 
on all fours, like dogs ; or to indulge 
in a perpetual round of summersets, 
like squirrels in n cage ; or to writhe 
and wriggle on their bellies, like ser- 
pents. As for the Signorina herself, 
she neither ate, nor drank, nor slept, 
nor did her body rest upon any thing 
of material kind, but hung suspended 
in the air, while her eyes, unclosed 
day and night, were lifted fiL perpetual 
adoration towards heaven. x Her face 
shone with a clear, silvery lustre, not 
figuratively, but so that when the 
room was otherwise darkened, you 
could see what o'clock it was by it. 
Of other, still more awful appear^ 
ances, he spoke— bleedings, agonies, 
fee., wbteh I prefer to pass over in si- 
lence here. 
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I have a tarn for pilgrimages. “ I 
will go,” said I, " to Caldaro : 1 will 
see this living wonder, whose life seems 
a chapter taken out of the * Golden 
Legend,* and presented, in embodied 
reality, to the unsympathizing eyes of 
a legend-slighting nineteenth century.” 

I did not exactly swallow aU that the 
Hadgee-gondolier (for he had been 
himself to Caldaro,) drawing, perhaps, 
as much upon devout imagination as 
upon memory for his facts, reported ; 
but I thought, there is no smoke with- 
out fire, and the nearer you get to the 
fire, the more you are out of the 
smoke. Yes, I would £o to Caldaro. 
Tyrol was a good place, were it no- 
thing more, tc^cool .in, after the heats 
of Venice. 

I am a” person of sudden resolu- 
tions. 1 dream away my time at a 
place, os if I were never to leave it ; 
until all at once comes an impulse, 
from some unexpected quarter, and I 
drift away elsewhither, still dreaming 
as I go ; and so I drift and dream, 
and dream and drift, and contrive to 
get over a good deal of ground, both 
in the waking and sleeping worlds. 
On my way home from-^M— — 's, I 
made my gondoliers row sfbwly as we 
passed the convent,! (a Franciscan, I 
believe,) near the church of Santa 
Maria della Salute , for the friars were 
at their evening litanies, and their 
chaunt was audible to the passer-by 
— a sound to follow one for ever 1 It 
has mingled, since, with my dreamings, 
and no drifting has borne me beyond 
its spell. The song, to judge from 
the effect, was antiphonal : semi-choir 
responded to semi-choir. There was 
no accompaniment of instruments: 
the notes were few, but the deep, full 
harmony of those malo voices is not 
to be described. Alternately it rose 
and fell ; now loud, now of a dream- 
like faintness, as if choristers out of 
another world were answering to those 
of earth. 

Pleasant it was, under Italian star- 
light, to Jfear the rich chords of that 
grave harmony, waning like a song of 
ascendingspirits, as my boat drew more 
and more into the distance. And I had 
resolved on going to Caldaro, to see an 
JEstatica — one who floated in the air— 
whose face shone with an electrio 
effulgence— whose hands, whose feet, 
whose brow told of ineffable sympa- 
thies, that take a profound nineteenth 
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century quite of its depth. Of all 
such estatiche, who, but St. Francis, 
the seraphic, is the prototype and 
patron ? And out of that Gregorian 
chaunt, whose spirit spoke to me, but 
his ? I took it as an omen, as a bene- 
diction from the saint* as an approval 
of my purpose. 

Timing their stroke to the sacred 
song, as it fell more and more faintly 
on our earB, my boatmen rowed post the 
dogana 9 past that historic piazet to, with 
its not-to-be-forgotten columns, paBt 
the ducal palace, the Bridge of Sighs, 
the prison — a strange preternatural- 
looking phosphoric light (like that 
which was said to play over the fea- 
tures of Maria Mori,) slipping, snake- 
like, along the gondola's side, and 
streaming away in her wake, and 
writhing about our oars as they rushed 
through the water, and flashing off 
from them in white quicksilvery flashes 
when they rose. It was after hot days 
that the waters most teemed at night 
with this wandering lustre, which 
started into life also at the least breeze 
that rippled tho surface of the canals, 
and set the little waves dancing and 
splashing about the thresholds of 
palace-gates, and against the sides of 
vessels lying along the quay. 

But if the waters burned won- 
drously “asa witch's oils” at night, 
certainly no witch's oils ever stank 
more atrociousfy than they did by day, 
when the sun drew up a light gauzy 
steam from them, which indeed sof- 
i tened the outline and harmonized the 
hues of the distant Trentine Alps, 
but at the same time gave you tho 
most singularly distinct impression of 
the immediate vicinity of a largo 
body of bilge-water. I do not know 
that any circumstance, unconnected 
with my prqjected pilgrimage, helped 
more to ahorten my stay at Venice 
than this. To which add, that the 
vanguard of the great summer army 
of musquitoes was arrived ; and that 
this very night, memorably on so 
many acoounts, I perceived, and hap- 
pily lulled, at my very bed-side, a 
scorpion— a sign of the zodiac, my 
objections to which are of the gravest 
kind. 

Virgo, thought I, is a more auspi- 
cious constellation than Scorpio— 
Tyrol is better for my health than 
Venice. I will be a lion in Danieli’s 
den no longer (for I teas a sort of lion 
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at M 's, it having somehow got 
wind that I was a contributor to the 
D. U. M., as some people imperti- 
nently term this magazine, invidiously 
alluding herein to the “ silent sister" 
whose name it bears. The good people 
—God love them 1 — little thought how 
small was the amount of my contribu- 
tions: however, the principle is not 
affected bypZic* and minus.) Please 
the little Junes, I would set out on the 
morrow/ 

And on the morrow 1 set out. 

Leaving Venice is like finishing a 
romance— -like returning from the 
element of poetic fiction to .that of the 
prose of real life. You step from 
your hall-door into a boat, and have 
an hour's row Aefore you get your 
feet under you again, an hour of watery 
solitude before you see a human face, 
but those of the boatmen that row 
you. You land at Mestre, and feel as 
if you were come back from the moon, 
or from the other world. Around and 
beneath you you find, once more, earth 
and things earthly, and the first of 
these is a custom-house. 

From Mestre a beautiful road leads 
to Ceneda, bordered with pleasant 
villas, and bespeaking, by many signs, 
the existence of a gentry , a thing of 
which there is no trace in any other 
part, that 1 have seen, of Italy — a 
land of extremes, where, whatever is 
not prince is pauper, fend very often 
what is prince is pauper at the same 
time. From the setting in of dark, 
the hedges were radiant, flashing with 
myriads of fire-flies. The sight put 
me in mind of the canals of Venice, 
and they again of the Fraulein von 
Mori. We live in a strange phos- 
phorescent world, take what element 
of it you will ; and we hang enraptured 
over the beautiful light, and think not 
that it tells of death, decomposition, 
foulness. 

All day long, the huge mountain- 
wall that divides Italy from Germany 
had beep before me, and at night, at 
Ceneda, J found myself almost at its 
foot. But 'there was no cool breath 
<ff mountain air ; the night was, if 
any thing, more suffocating than in 
Venice. I was forced to sleep with 
my windows open; there were no 
mosquito-curtains, and — I leave the 
rest to the imagination of the reader. 
When I saw myself next morning in 
ttatfkss, my first thought was, that I 


had brought away some other gentle- 
man's shadow from Venice, in mistake 
for my own. 

The postilions in these parts wear 
cocked-hats, with black and yellow 
feathers; they also wear black and 
yellow jackets, and have black and 
yellow tassels to their bugles. In like 
manner the sentry-boxes and turnpikes 
are painted in black and yellow stripes, 
these being the armorial colours of 
Austria. In Ireland I used to hear 
that black and yellow was the livery of 
another potentate, who, however, is 
understood to harbour very opposite 
feelings to those entertained by the 
pious head of the house of Hapsburg, 
on the subject of holy water. 

All such dull and unseemly joking 
apart, Tyrol is a beautiful country— 

11 Where nature, nor too sombre nor too gnv. 

Wild but not rude, awful but not uuatcre, 

Is to tliu mellow earth ■■ autumn to the year.” 

There is no lack of grandeur, but it is 
a serener and more benign grandeur 
than that of other mountain countries; 
there is no mixture of the horrid. The 
bottom of the valley teems with fruit- 
fulness. A river dashes over a bed of 
rocks, from one bright, calm, round 
lake, blue as the skies above it, to 
another. The hills rise first in rich 
green slopes and swells; then comes 
the abundance of the pine forest, with 
broad lawns opening into its depth, 
broken with groups of larch, and here 
and there a chalet ; other hills look in 
11 ove ^ these, loftier and more deeply 
buried in wood ; and in all directions, 
as if walling in this more gentle region, 
are seen the high ridges and peaks of 
bare rock, with their clefts full of 
snow. 

The Tyrolese paint the fronts of 
their houses in fresco, mostly with 
subjects out of the lives of the saints, 
sometimes with passages of Tyrolean 
history, hattles, and processions, and ■ 
pomps, and glories of this world and 
the next— all set forth in rnde, vigo- 
rous design, and with a soA^f reck- 
less prodigality of colouring, as if red 
and yellow ochre cost nothing. A 
favourite deooration is that of a gigan- 
tic St. Florian, emptying a bucket of 
water upon a diminutive house on fire, 
which reaches about up to his knee 
No house con be burnt which bears 
this talisman. 

TIm Bnoner, whioblluMl toeronlw. 
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fore arriving at Innsbruck, is the least 
considerable link in the great Alpine 
chain, being, at the highest point of 
the passage, only four thousand six 
hundred feet above the level of the 
sea. The ascent is very gradual, and 
has not a recognizable feature of a 
passage of the Alps. Not a patch of 
snow could I discover in any direction, 
but, en revanche , there was plenty of 
dust. However, the descent made up, 
at least, for some of these deficien- 
cies. Evening came on, and then 
night — the moon glorious. The way 
became steeper and steeper, cutting 
sharp zigzags down the flank of the 
mountain. Glens opened on the road 
side, going dowi\,,mto an abyss of utter 
darkness, from the depths of which, 
the roar of tbrrents came up. On the 
other side a precipice rose like the 
wall of Tartarus, heaven-high. Be- 
tween the road and the gorges that 
bordered it was a wooden rail, with 
stone posts at intervals, — a sorry de- 
fence, for had even a lighter vehicle 
than mine come with any force against 
it, there could not be a doubt of its giv- 
ing way. At last a turn of the 
descent brought Innsbruck in sight, 
shining with an almost dazzling white- 
ness in the moonlight, the form of 
each building cut out sharply on the 
dark plain, in which it lay, far, far 
below the point from which I looked 
upon it. Another turn hid it ; the 
next brought it again in view ; and 
thus, alternately losing and regaining 
sight of it, the descent of the mountain 
was accomplished — the level valley 
reached — and, at length, the town 
itself entered ; when, having passed 
under a triumphal arch, that spans the 
principal street, I stopped at the 
Ooldene Sonne 9 and, in a good supper, 
and then an excellent bed, soon for- 
got the Brenner, with its dust, its 
jolting, and its frightful descent. 

, The next day I called on Professor 
p r , to whom I had a letter of in- 
troduction, and learned from him that 
Innsbruck hie If contained an embryo 
Estatica, a person now in the earlier 
stages of the process through which 
the Erftulein von Mori had passed, 
before reaching her present state of 
contemplative perfection. In com- 
pliance with my strongly urged wish, 
he expressed his readiness to take me 
to see her, and, it being about one 
o’clock, p. x., at onoe conducted me 
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to the house, situated in the out-skirts 
of the town, where she lived. It was 
the house of a benevolent peasant, who 
had received the sufferer into his 
family from motives of compassion. 
She was, I gathered, an orphan, un- 
married, about thirty-three years of 
age; her name, Maria Fackschlin- 
ger. 

On entering the house, we found 
some twelve or fifteen persons stand- 
ing before the bed on which this poor 
young woman lay, all gazing upon her 
with evident wonder and pity. The 
majority of these were females, whose 
tears were flowing freely ; and even 
among the men that stood by I oh. 
served more than one wet cheek. 

Making way for Professor F and 

me, those immediately before the bed 
retired a little ; and a sight was pre- 
sented to us for which, I confess, I 
was not prepared, and which was 
fitted to Bhake the nerves of the 
strongest. There lay the unhappy 
orphan in a state of convulsive agony ; 
her eyes staring with an expression of 
the most intense suffering; her face 
turned towards the. wall; her chest 
heaving with rapid laborious breath- 
ing, like an over-driven race-horse ; 
while, from her forehead, along the 
temples, towards both ears, large drops 
of blood gathered slowly, and then 
trickled freely over her face, and fell 
on the pillow. I ‘could see no wound 
from which this blood appeared to 
come ; it rather Beemed to ooze like 
sweat from the pores of the skin. 
Her face was pale, with the exception 
of a bright hectic spot on each cheek 
near the strained eyes; the nostrils 
were dilated, and the mouth open, 
panting for breath like one in the ago- 
nies of pulmonary inflammation. Her 
arms lay close to her side, the hands 
firmly clenched. She was dressed in 
the usual style of the poorer Tyro- 
lese peasants, a plain coarse grown with 
a handkerchief covering the throat and 
shoulders, and had a sort of largp pil- 
low lying on her knees and few t, which 
was frequently displaced in her convul- 
sive struggles. Pater G , a Fran- 

ciscan friar, who stood at the foot ef 
the bed, held or replaced this covering 
when thrown off; and, during these 
struggles, which recurred at intervals 
of four or five minutes, sprinkled holy 
water upon her, and retited a form 
of exorcism or rebuke of the evil 
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spirit, which, he declared, was vexing 
the poor sufferer. 

Retiring for a little from this dis- 
mal spectacle, and so making wa y in 
my turn for fresh spectators, who 
came and went in a continuous stream, 
1 found, in the adjoining room, a priest 
and the woman of the house, with some 
others, from whom, as also from 
Professor F— , I learned some par- 
ticulars relating to the phenomenon I 
had witnessed. 

Maria F. has, for many years, 
been in a strange state of body and 
mind ; often sick and always feeble, 
she is unable to earn her bread, her 
utmost capability being to knit a stock- 
ing, or do a little easy house-work. 
She has ofiten^asted for a long period, 
and at no time eats much food ; has 
been subject to fits, and “ harassed by 
evil spirits,*’ although of a devout cast 
of mind. She has often — the reader 
will be so good as to bear in mind, that 
1 simply " tell the tale as 'twas told to 
me" — she has often vomited nails, pins, 
pieces of glass, and such like objects, 
extreme pain, of course, attending 
every such evacuation. 

For the last few months these severe 
attacks of convulsion, blood-sweating, 
and vomiting of pieces of iron and glass, 
have become periodical, recurring every 
Friday. The access begins every 
Thursday evening, or at an early 
hour on Friday radtning, and conti- 
nues until three o'clock, f.m., of that 
day, when she undergoes a sort of death, 
and remains for a time as one actual}^ 
dead, after which she awakes calmly 
and placidly as a child from sleep, re- 
cognizes those around her, and returns, 
for a another week, to her wonted 
state of feeble health, and to her cus- 
tomary occupations. 

1 found much contradiction in the 
suppositions of those present as to the 
true character, causes, and purpose of 
such an extraordinary visitation, some 
holding the phenomenon for natural, 
others for supernatural, and, among 
those of the latter opinion, some judg- 
ing it a satanic obsession, others a 
miracle of divine grace. 1 presume I 
need scarcely assure any reader of this 
Magazine that my own view coincided 
with that of the naturalists, and that 
the ease, altogether, interested me on 
physiological and psychological, not 
on theological grounds. For what I be- 
Btve to be the natural explanation of all 


such appearances, I would refer the 
reader to a paper on "the Nightmare," 
in the January number of this peri- 
odical, for the present year. 

I was recalled from the outer room 
by a loud moan from the sufferer, whose 
expression of countenance had, since 
my withdrawing, undergone a marked 
change. She was evidently struggling 
to vomit something, and yet seemed 
more than once, when she had brought 
it up, to swallow it again, notwith- 
standing the most solemn adjurations 

of Pater G , to give it out of her 

mouth into his hand. 

At this ntbment 1 remarked a singu- 
lar convulsive motion in the region of 
the stomach, accompanied with a Bharp, 
crackling sound, as Jr small bladders 
were swelling and bursting within her. 

Pater G took a crucifix of block 

wood, Buch as friars usually carry, and 
placed it on her stomach, repeating at 
the same time his usual form of exor- 
cism ; but scarcely had the sacred ob- 
ject lain there for a moment, when it 
was violently jerked up, and thrown 
off, as if struck by some power from 
within the patient's body. The by- 
standers uttered a cry of horror. 
The Pater took it up, and laid it a 
second time on the same place, with a 
solemn command, in the highest of all 
names, that it should abide there. 
But again, with more violence than 
before, it was jerked up and thrown 
off. This, which was evidently the 
effect of some abnormal muscular ac- 
tion, visibly agitated and disconcerted 
the Pater,” who was, one could see, 
under the impression that the devil 
was too many for Min : drawing, how- 
ever, from a pocket in his sleeve, a 
small silver medal, or something, os 
it seemed to me, like part of a silver 
watch-case (itwasareliquary)hesaid— 
“ This is a relic of a great saint, and 
I command, in the name of God, and 
by virtue of the merits of the saint, 
that it lie still and work stillness, 
where I place it." Hereupon he laid 
it where he had previou^y placed the 
oruoifix, and the agitation instantly 
oeased, and the noise inside died gra- 
dually away. 

Now whether the relic was a con- 
ductor of magnetic virtue, such as 
writers on Mesmerism declare to be 
used with great effect, or whether it 
so happened that the convulsive pa- 
roxysm at that moment came to an 
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end, and so subsided spontaneously 
I leave the reader to judge for him- 
self. for my own party incline to the 
magnetic view. 

Being resolved to see the end of a 
phenomenon at once so fascinating and 
so repulsive 9 1 remained^ the house till 
three o'clock ; occasionally going from 
the outer to the inner chamber, and 
returning when any fresh cry or new 
feature of the case called my atten- 
tion to the sufferer. Once or twice in 
the violence of the paroxysms, she 
dealt the Pater a remarkably vigorous 
kicky and that without Hurtling her 
eyes towards him. One of the by- 
standers, a priest, told me that in the 
course of that morning she had spoken 
violently aifli abusively of the whole 
clergy which, however, he did not 
impute to her, but to the sumo evil 
spirit which, he doubted not, now 
brought her foot into such rude con- 
tact with the person of the good 
Franciscan. 

It was now drawing near to three 
o'clock, (I should have mentioned that 
it was Friday) and the room became 
gradually fuller as the crisis ap- 
proached. The substance she had in 
her throat or mouth hod, it would ap- 
pear, found its way into her nostril, 
for she put her hand repeatedly to her 
nose, and pressed her finger on the 
left side of it, as indicating the seat of 
a pain which paused an increase of 
her moaning. ' I called the attention 
of the Pater to this, and, after some 
labour, he succeeded in bringing down 
the nostril apiece of coloured bottle 
glass, about an inch long, and half an 
inch broad, the rugged edgeB of which 
had in its passage lacerated the inside 
of her nose, so that it now bled copi- 
ously. He exhibited this object to 
the by-standers, whose expressions of 
sympathy for the tortured creature 
were loud and affecting : he then laid 
it on the table, beside a number of 
substances, which bad come from her 
on previou^occasions. 

At length the hour of three came : 
her breathing continued as hard drawn 
as ever, but Became broken and fitful : 
she stretched hemlf out at full length 
as if pressing herself violently against 
the bloody pillow, and after a few 
gaspings, such as are only seen and 
heard from a death-bed, she uttered a 
cry, not loud, but so deep and dreads 
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ful, that every one around wept aloud, 
and some devoutly commended her 
soul to God, and then she sank to- 
gether as one who bad really expired, 
and lay without sign of life for some 
time. I will confess that I hoped she 
was really dead, and that her suffer- 
ings were over for ever— that the 
miserable tragedy I had witnessed was 
to be repeated no more. But, on ap- 
proaching the bed-side again, I found 
her already come to herself, calmly 
looking up, with intelligence in her 
eye, into the face of Pater G— , 
who spoke encouragingly to her, and 
placed in her hands the very crucifix 
which had been twice thrown off her 
body, but which she now clasped with 
both hands, and look& upon it with 
an expression of religious love. Her 
breathing was now so calm that I 
could not hear it ; and, but for a 
heavy sigh now and then, I could 
trace no sympton of the terrible 
ugony through which, but a few 
minutes before, she had seemed to 
pass. 

It was only after I had been some 
time in the open air, and had com- 
posed myself by a walk under the trees 
of the avenue leading to the city, that 
I was fully sensible how much my 
nerves had been tried by the extraor- 
dinary Bpectacle I had been contem- 
plating. • 

Thu next day I set off for Caldaro. 
It did not prove so simple a thing to 
^procure access to the Fraulein von 
Mori, as I had found it to get a sight of 
poor Maria Fackachlinger ; for it was 
not until I had spent three days in the 
village, and had several conversations 
with the worthy Pater Capistran, the 
confessor of the Estatica, that 1 was 
admitted to tho apartment of the 
Franciscan convent, to which she has 
been removed, and where she is treated 
with a care and skill to which some of 
the worst symptoms of her extraordi- 
nary disease have, Already, in some 
measure, given way. • 

It was an impressive add singular 
spectacle that greeted me on entering 
the chamber which she inhabits, a 
neatly furnished apartment, a with a 
small house altar on one side, and 
over against it the bed on which Maria 
was then kneeling, in that state of 
ecstaoy of which I had heard bo much. 
Pater Capistran, who had conducted 
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me to the convent, had retired to 
speak with some other candidates for 
admission, and 1 was thus left 'alone 
with her, and had ample time and 
opportunity for undisturbed observa- 
tion of, certainly, the most astonishing 
spectacle I hqd up to that time seen. 
The room was partially darkened by a 
white window curtain, yet not so 
much as to obscure the sight of any 
object in it. The cooing of a pair 
of turtledoves, whose cage hung outside 
the open window, seemed rather to 
add to, than disturb the intense feel- 
ing of peaceful stillness that prevailed. 
But the one centre of interest in 
this silent, death-like chamber was 
the form that knelt on the bed. I 
stood within &o paces of her : there 
was nothing to interrupt my view. I 
had, all to myself, the spectacle which, 
for the last eight years, thousands had 
come from far and near to see. That 
which many, who had made long pil- 
grimages for the purpose, bad obtained 
but a momentary glimpse of, and that 
over the heads and shoulders of an 
excited crowd of wonder-seekers, who 
literally tore the clothes from each 
other's backs, and some of them the 
nails from their own fingers, in the 
struggle to get nearest to the object 
of curiosity, 1 could contemplate tran- 
quilly and at my leisure, with nothing 
to mar, but, at the (same time, with 
nothing to exaggerate the effect which 
the object before me was intrinsically 
calculated to produce. Dr. Wittman 
of Innsbruck, who visited Caldaro in 
1688, as a sort of (self-appointed) ad- 
vocates diaboU , to elicit all such cir- 
cumstances as might serve to bring 
the case within the category of the 
natural, told me that two thousand 
pilgrims would, at that time, enter the 
village in one day. He found the 
atairs so full of people that he reached 
the room where the phenomenon was, 
only by being hauled up, from the 
lower flight to l the upper, over the 
bannisters; and he was fain to oon- 
gratulatadiisnself, after passing a few 
minutes at her bed-side, on reaching 
the foot of the stairs again with hu 
ribs unbroken. Of those who fsirly 
encountered the perils of the "getting 
up slabs,” there were not a few who 
arrived in a state very near nudity act 
the goal of their efforts. At times 
the press upwards was so great# and. 


so to speak, so blindly furious, that 
those already above had no way of 
making room for the others, but by 
being let down by means of ropes from 
the window. I felt somewhat ashamed 
of myself when I thought how much 
I had the advantage of these zealous 
pilgrims, and how little I deserved it, 
who had travelled from mere ouriosity 
to the shrine to which devotion had 
attracted them. 

The impression which the Estatica 
of Caldaro made upon me, was that of 
a clairvoyants in the highest degree of 
magnetic affection. Let me not be 
misunderstood. I do not believe that 
she had been "mesmerised." The 
strictest investigation have been Bet 
on foot, by qualified persons, as to 
this point; and no ground has been 
found to exist for suspecting any thing 
of the kind. Neither are the pheno- 
mena such as the subjects of mesmeric 
operations generally present. But 
there is such a thing as spontaneous 
clairvoyance, the manifestations of 
which are much more wonderful, and 
of a higher order, than those artifi- 
cially produced. I have met with a 
good deal of self-developed mesmerism, 
and have no doubt that it furnishes the 
solution of many strange appearances 
which recent times have brought forth, 
under the names of " possessions," 
"inspirations," "visions, "gifts of 
tongues," and the like. It is a form of 
disease, the pre-disposition to which, 
lies in nervous and melancholic tem- 
peraments, and which claims kindred 
with hysteria, epilepsy, and some of 
the most appalling {frills, that flesh is 
heir to.” But my business here is 
rather to narrate than to theorize. 

Living, yet scarcely breathing; mo- 
tionless as if the directing spirit had 
already fled from the pale and ema- 
ciated frame ; present in body, yet, to 
all appearance, absent in spirit, and 
unconscious of all around her; near* 
me, yet so far, so inaccessibly, un- 
approachably far from nra ; like one 
entranced, caught up to heaven, seeing 
and hearing things unutterable ; Maria 
Mori impressed me, I will confess, as 
I stood there, alone in her presence, 
with feelings which I have not words 
to convey. Her large full eye, so 
bright, yet so evidently fixed on some- 
thing beyond the range of sensuous 
vision, directed upwards as in earnest 
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h submissive entreaty, her hands 

E joined together before her 
; the small red spot or scar 
visible on the back of the hand next 
me ; her head, thrown Blightly back, 
and turned a little to the right ; her 
hair, of a bright brown, falling in wavy 
masses over her shoulders, and de- 
scending almost to her knees, her 
white bedgown and petticoat, so dean, 
so becoming, so sculpturally simple, 
her position — in a word, her whole 
appearance, suggested the statue of a 
worshipping angel, or of a praying 
Samuel, chiselled by a paster’s hand 
in the marble of Carrara. But then 
came the thought — this is no statue ; 
this is a livinpehild of human parents, 
a creating of flesh and blood ; there 
she is, as she has been these eight 
years, or more, unwearied by the 
frightful monotony of a life, to one's 
natural apprehension, so dismal ; the 
glow of seraphic enjoyment lighting 
up her else corpse-like features, as if 
the invisible glories on which she 
seems to gaze had but this moment 
first opened on her view. And then 
you ask yourself, does she really see 
nothing? — and, if she sees something, 
what is it she sees? In short, I 
do not think an atheist could look 
with any attention upon her, without 
believing, for the time at least, in ano- 
ther world. There is, indeed, nothing 
that addresses itself to tho under- 
standing, but to the feelings the appeal 
is overpowering. 

I had been, perhaps, ten minutes in 
the room, when Pater Capistran re- 
turned, bringing with him two ladies 
and a gentleman, who were on their 
way from some city of Rhenish Prussia 
to Rome, and had called, as almost all 
devout Roman Catholios do who pass 
through Tyrol, to see Maria. One of 
the ladies was so deeply touched by 
what she saw that she began to weep 
aloud. I looked at Maria, and then 
at Pater Capistran, in a way that 
ised my fear that such a burst of 
p might disturb the sufferer who 
was tne cause of it, but the Pater in 
return, through a significant smile, 
gave me to understand that there was 
no danger of her being disturbed by 
any thing of the kind. 1 then recol- 
lected what I had read and heard of 
her being, during her eostacies, totally 
insensible, as well to sound as to feel- 


ing ; and, in particular, what had been 
related to me, from his own observa- 
tion, by Professor S— - of Munich (a 
staunch Lutheran, and my very good 
friend,) that the flies at such times 
crawl, not only over her whole face, 
but even across the open eyes, without 
occasioning the contraction of a 
muscle. 

As we stood gazing, a sudden change 
in Maria's attitude arreBted our atten- 
tion, and, I own, startled me for the 
moment, as if I had seen a dead body 
move. She clasped her hands firmly 
together, and dropped her head forward 
with her eyeB shut, her expression 
being 'that of one overwhelmed by 
some great sorrow ; in the next mo- 
ment she bent herfelf forward so 
much that I expected to see her fall 
on her face on the bed. She then 
raised her head, opened her eyes, 
and, extending her hands as wide as 
possible, resumed her look of beatific 
contemplation. Pater Capistran here- 
upon said that as her continuing long 
in that position had often terminated 
in violent convulsions on her returning 
to consciousness, or, as he expressed 
it, being “ called back to herself," he 
would now bring her out of her ecs- 
tacy, and so give us an opportunity of 
speaking with her. Accordingly he 
went up to her and said in her ear, 
twice or three a times, “ Maria 1” with 
increasing emphasis, as her abstraction 
seemed not to yield to his first low 
call : at length her hands dropped to 
her sides, and she turned her face 
towards him, with a beam of conscious- 
ness in her eye, and a sweetness of 
smile I* certainly had not expeoted, 
sinking gradually back at the same 
time mto a reclining posture. We 
were now, in succession, presented to 
her by the Pater ; she weloomed each 
by a friendly nod, and, as I stood 
nearest to her, she gave me a little 
coloured print, of the kind so common 
in all Roman Catholic countries, a 
picture of some saint, I forgef whom. 
While receiving this present, I had an 
opportunity of observing the marks on 
her hands, both inside and without. 
These were, as I was told, at first (in 
1882) of considerable size, and bled 
freely at regular intervals ; but of 
late they have closed up, diminished 
in size, and now present the appear- 
ance of a brightrea spot on each palm. 
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and picturesque land. The way was Yet so it was. I stepped round with 
one of the wildest I had ever traversed ; my guide, and knocked at two doors, 
an many places it was nothing else than not knowing which might lead to the 
the steep, rocky bed of a winter tor- inhabited part of the biuldkg No one, 
rent, which had but a short time run however, answered from within, and I 


itself dry, and in some parts scarcely 
afforded footing for a. mule. After 
some hours* fatiguing climb, the moun- 
tain top was at length reached, and I 
descended into the mighty Fleimser- 
Thal, in which Capriana lies. Shortly 
before reaching the village, we met a 
party of about six or eight persons, 
who had just left it, and were begin- 
ing the ascent of the mountain by the 
path we were leaving behind us. One of 
these I found to be the prieBt of the 
village, and flAother a strange priest, 
returning Jrom Italy, the only one of 
the party who could speak German. 
We stopped to converse for a mo- 
ment. “ I need not" said the last- 
mentioned ecclesiastic, “ ask the object 
of your visit to this wild place ; for no 
one thinks of coming here except to 
see the Addolorota. You will behold 
a wonderful and an edifying sight ; the 
more so, as it is the day (Friday) on 
which the most interesting appearances 
present themselves. Only ! fear," he 
added, “ you will find no One in the 
place that can speak with you, for the 
Italian in use here is scarcely intelli- 
gible beyond the limits of the valley.’* 
This piece of information rather dis- 
concerted me, but, as there was no 
help for it, I wished him felice viag- 
gio , and entered the village. The 
appearance of discomfort and of the 
extremest poverty was discernible even 
at a distance ; but no idea of the squalid 
misery and filth of the place can Le 
formed by any one who has not been 
in an Italian village. I stood an instant, 
doubting whether the path that led to 
the village afforded also a passage 
throqgh the dirt and abomination of 
all kinds that met my eye, — and was 
not a little relieved when my guide, 
pointing to a low hovel, the second or 
third on thg left, as one enters from 
the northf said, u There is the house 
where the Lozsari lives.'* I could not 
conceal my amazement, that one who' 
for many years had occupied so much 
of the public attention as she hod done, 
and been visited by so many strangers 
from all parts of Christendom, should 
be allowed to lie in a building which, 
any where else, would scarcely be con- 
sidered good enough for decent hogs. 
Vol. XXV— No. 147. 


expressed some doubt as to the accu- 
racy of my guide's information, who 
smiled at my incredulity, and replied 
that he had conducted too many stran- 
gers to it, not to know the house well, 
but confessed he had forgotten which 
was the door. A woman from a neigh- 
bouring house at length came to us, 
talked a while with theguide in the dia- 
lect of the valley, and went away again. 
The guide told me what she hod said— 
namely, that the sister of Lazzari was 
gone out and had locked the door; that 
she was now at workfln the field, but, 
os she had in all probability seen us 
descending the mountain, and well 
knew for what purpose strangers came 
this way, she would, it was likely, soon 
arrive to let us in. In effect, it was 
not many minutes before the. sister 
came — a dirty-looking peasant, with a 
child of about a year old on her arm, 
equally dirty with herself, both in skin 
and raiment. She seemed to have been 
singing to the child, and, with a cool- 
ness and indifference which surprised 
me, after what I had seen of solemn 
seriousness in everything connected 
with the other two oases, she opened 
the door, went if, os if no one had been 
inside, and beckoned me to follow. 

The interior of the honse was strictly 
in keeping with the outside, the walla 
• blackened with the smoke and dirt of 
many years, and the whole entmnbl* 
bespeaking the profoundest poverty 
and habitual neglect. I followed her 
across a sort of passage into an inner 
room, where a low bedstead with the 
head towards the door, and an arm- 
chair at the foot of the bed, consti- 
tuted the whole of the furniture. On 
going to the side of the room on 
which the chair stood, and taming to 
look on the bed, I was at once startled 
and horrified to behold, lyitm there, the 
object of my search. Yes, tVre, alone, 
locked in, and Jeft without a soul 
within sight or hearing, until we 
come— left, as no hamane person would 
leave a sick beast, whose life was 
counted of any value— lay Doraeniea 
Lazzari, whose history nos for eight 
years been one of the modem wonders 
of the Roman Catholic world. A 
strange contrast to tile tender end so- 

Y 
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licitous care, the reverential watchful- 
ness, with which the beds of her fellow- 
sufferers, in the neighbouring German 
district, are surrounded. 

1 sat down in the arm-chair, and 
composed myself to survey leisurely 
the horrid and revolting appearance 
now before me. There lav a poor 
girl, apparently from eighteen to 
twenty years of age (but in reality 
near thirty), wasted by disease to a 
skeleton, her face covered with a crust 
or coating of old blood which had 
not been washed for years!! Her 
clasped hands seemed to have ulcerated 
and grown together, and were like- 
wise in a similar filthy state from the 
frequent discharge of blood which had 
issued from a large wound on each 
hand, aa if asword, a nail, or other sharp 
instrument, had been long ago driven 
through them both. Her eyes were 
sunken; but their glance was not with- 
out meaning — to me her look seemed 
to reveal a depth of suffering and sor- 
row, inexpressible, hopeless. There 
was a sort of convulsive movement of 
the throat, as if she was trying to 
swallow her saliva, but the mouth 
seemed so dry that there was nothing 
at all to swallow. Her knees were 
drawn a little upwards, so that the 
feet, which, as well as the handB, bear 
the “stigmata," were covered by* 
the bed-clothes. Hter only clothing 
seemed to be a coarse shift, the bed- 
clothes were close up to her clasped 
hands, and her whole frame tremble^ 
aa with a continual convulsion. Never 
have I seen a spectacle more full of 
disgust and horror. A disagreeable 
smell was also discernible in the apart- 
ment, but in the state of all things, 
within and without the house, it would, 
perhaps, be incorrect to say that it 
proceeded alone from the miserable 
creature on the bed ; however, 1 
could not help thinking that the 
evaporation of the blood from her 
head, 'handB, aifd feet, was the chief 
cause of \t. A question was suggested 
to me bf the seeming attempt to 
swallow Which I have already noticed. 
Did no one give her at any time a 
little water ; or at least wet her lips ? 
The sister replied, “ Oh no, never 1" 
Did she always suffer so much as just 
then? “ Often a great deal more." 
Why is the blood not washed off when 
it has ceased to flow for a time? “ She 
says she would die if she were 


washed." And why not have her re- 
moved to a more comfortable house ? 
“ She says she would die if removed 
from the bed where she lies." Why 
is she left (done ? “ No one can help 
her — she needs nothing — she desires 
nothing." 

I learned, further, that, when the 
dried blood falls from her face or 
hands in crust or scaly-like pieces, it is 
then removed, but that the only part 
of her body that can be touched with- 
out producing convulsions, is her 
breast, which her Bister sometimes 
Bpunges witlffcold water. Except in he 
intervals of acute agony, when she cries 
aloud, so as to he heard afar off, “ O 
Iddio! ajuvatemi /" sno never speaks 
a word, save to her confessor ; how- 
ever, she is in no ecstacy, like Maria 
Mdrl, but hears and understands all 
that is said in her presence. 

After a few more queries I took my 
leave, intimating that I would proba- 
bly return with the barber-surgeon of 
the place, to whom I had an introduc- 
tion from a professor at Munich. 1 
found him, however, so occupied with 
his own wife, who was ill, and whom 
he had just bled, that I could not get 
any additional information from him. 
I left him, therefore, and after obtain- 
ing some refreshment at a miserable 
hovel, which was the only hostelry in 
the village, I returned to the house of 
Lazzari, which I found, as at first, 
locked up, and the sister away in the 
fields with the key. While standing 
at the door awaiting her coming, I 
could hear a sort of chirping or chat- 
tering noise inside, and on the sister's 
return with the key, found that a fresh 
feature of horror had been added to the 
dreadful scene which the bed of this 
poor sufferer afforded ; she was strug- 
ling in a terrible convulsion, her eyes 
shut, her head thrown rapidly from 
side to side, and her teeth crunching 
against each other with a sound that 

g rated on the very heart-strings of tho 
earer. This was what \ had heard 
outside. I could not but ask myself, 
how would a demoniac look, if not 
so? 

The sister, who had manifested some 
surprise at my returning so soon, be- 
came now impatient of my longer stay, 
and called to me repeatedly, " Basta 
signor /" Therefore, after once more 
narrowly looking at the unhappy suf- 
ferer, and, in particular, at her hands. 
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to see if any fresh blood was oozing 
from the wounds, (which, however, I 
could not observe to be the case), and 
finding all further information on the 
spot quite inaccessible, 1 left the house 
with a sad and sickened heart, and re- 
newed my journey down the valley to 
Nevis and Trient. But for many a 
mile of the savage way did the form 
of the miserable sufferer of Capriana, 
pursue me like a hideous spectre, and 
the sound of that horrid grinding of 
the teeth still rang in my ears. 

It is much to be lamented that these 
extraordinary, but by ifb means un- 
precedented cases, did not, from their 
commencement, come under the ob- 
servation and conduct of some physi- 
cian of sagacity and experience ; in 
particular, of one possessing competent 
physiological knowledge, and capable 
of eliciting the rich and important 
results which they offer for medical 
philosophy. Dr. Ennemoser of Munich, 
to whom we are indebted for a valua- 
ble History of Magnetism," visited 
Maria Mori, and collected all accessi- 
ble information relative, as well to her 
case as to that of Lazzari, and the 
results of his investigations) as pub- 
lished in his “ Magnetism, in Relation 
to Religion and to Nature," only make 
one regret that both cases were not 
placed under his permanent superin- 
tendence. I do not doubt that great 
advantages, as well to the poor suf- 
ferers themselves as to the cause of 
science, would have been the conse- 
quence. The Italian doctor, under 
whose hands Lazzari, at the com- 
mencement of her illness, came — the 
symptoms then being a total incapabi- 
lity of taking any food or drink what- 
ever, together with an irritability of 
every sense, agonizing as that so ter- 
ribly pictured by Eugeno Sue, in the 
case of Jacques Ferrand — after long 
and mature consideration of all the 
circumstances, arrived at the learned 
and satisfactory conclusion, that “ the 
disease had ( s seat in the anatomico- 
physiologidtkl sphere of the nervoso- 
muscular system.*' This medical eage 
seems to have soon got tired of en- 
deavouring to [reach a disease so cun- 
ningly seated; and the unfortunate 
patient passed from the hands of the 
physician into those of the priest. 
Indeed there was no use in prescribing 
for her, as she could as little swallow 
medicine as food, without consequent 


agonies too formidable to be provoked 
a second time ; and, when the author 
of the above felicitous diagnosis visited 
her for the firat time after she had 
taken some of the pills (asafoBtida) 
ordered by him, her irritability was 
such, that she could bear neither light, 
sound, nor smell, without falling into 
convulsions, accompanied with wailings 
and cries, appalling to hear. The 
doctor, in his report of her case, ob- 
serves, hut briefly, and as if the cir- 
cumstances were of little account, that 
on the 6th of April, 1636, she brought 
up, at six different times, and with but 
short intervals, to the number of a 
hundred worms. Singular to say, this 
seems to have suggested to him nothing 
whatever, as to the real nature of her 
disease, or the way to deal with it. If, 
instead of worms, she had brought up 
the same number of tenpennv nails, it 
could not huve more astonished, nor 
less enlightened him. 

Dr. Ennemoser (a Roman Catholic, 
and a religious man) sees neither in 
this case, nor in that of Maria Mori — 
nor, in short, in any of the instances 
of stigmatization, inedia, and ecstacy, 
which the history of his communion 
presents — any thing miraculous. Far 
from being supernatural, it is, he main, 
tains, “ in every case a purely physio- 
logical process, grounded in a psychic 
cause.” The imagination, brooding 
too exclusively, unremittingly, over the 
pictures of sacred agony, which the 
Christian religion discloses, gives birth 
at length to that form of mental dis- 
ease which is called fixed idea. The 
body, passionately labouring, by dint 
of mortification, and pitiless austeri- 
ties, to realise in itself some faint reflex 
of those mysterious sorrows, and pre- 
disposed, by constitutional disease, to 
all kinds of irregularities of function, 
becomes by degrees the “ involuntary 
mirror of the soul, yea, her photo- 
genic plate, giving jpcal permanence 
to the images which she fixeflfty contem- 
plates.’* The same proXp which 
stamps, on the child in the ttbmb, im- 
pressions too violently madStapi on the 
senses of the mother, here ^transfers 
to the passive flesh of the enthusiast^ 
as it were eleotro-magnetically, the 
characters inwardly shaped by her 
own phantasy. Healthy and necessary 
actings of the system, suppressed in 
their legitimate quarter, are, Isy a kind 
of metastasis not unfamiliar, in other 
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forms, to the pathological observer, 
earned out, or rather a hideous mimi- 
cry or them set on foot, in another 
direction ; and disease, in one of its 
most deplorable, though, happily, ra- 
rest forms, becomes, to the sceptical, 
the object of cruel and disingenuous 
accusations of imposture— to the su- 
perstitious, the index of superhuman 
piety, and of the agency of divine 
power. 


Perhaps no one has come nearer to 
the mark, in all that has been said pro 
or contra , on this curious subject, and 
such cases generally— by noble Catho- 
lic, or by ignoble Anti-catholic, letter- 
writers ana concoctors of paragraphs, 
—than the excellent Bishop of Bnxen 
in his dictum respecting Maria MSrl 
“ Her evident bodily disease is no ho- 
liness: her no less certain piety of 
heart is no disease."* 


BEBGEANT_TALFOURD v S 

These are exceedingly pleasant tra- 
vels. The two most beautiful concep- 
tions in modern literature are De La 
Motte Fouque's Undine, and Serjeant 
Talfourd's Ion — and of these we greatly 
prefer Ion. The caprices of the ima- 
ginative facully are less interesting to 
us than the exercise of the higher con- 
trolling power that limits its range and 
regulates its movements. Our own 
human world is more kindred with 
man’s heart than the regions in which 
the Spirits of Fire or Water may be 
supposed to move, and when the one 
prevailing thought (exceedingly beau- 
tiful it is) of love giving a soul to the 
volatile being that gives name to thb 
German story is fully felt, there is little 
more in the book. This one thought 
is the spell to which it owes its fasci- 
nation. The Ion of Euripides has sug- 


VACATION BAHBLES.f 

gested Talfourd's, but the English 
poet deals, in a more happily imagined 
story, with a higher and purer state of 
feeling than Euripides, and we think 
his success has been altogether more 
perfect. The highest success a dra- 
matic poet can have he has bod, in the 
continuing triumph upon the stage, 
which his work has won, — for a drama- 
tic poem which shrinks from such test 
maybe described os a failure, whatever 
be its beauties of detail. Who, that 
has seen Ion represented by Miss Ellen 
Tree,J can ever forget the statuesque 
beauty of every attitude — the poetry 
never once interrupted or disturbed by 
one breath from the lower world of the 
passions, the elevation of purpose sus- 
taining and hallowing every thought— 
every expression — every movement? 
Ion is the only great poem which we 


* Johann Von Muller, in his History of the Helvetic Confederation, says, in refe- 
rence to Nicolaus Von der Flue, “ It was proved by examination during his life, 
related for and wide, handed down by his contemporaries to posterity, and even after 
the Reformation believed as an authentic historical fact, that Brother Klaus in his 
solitude lived twenty years without meat or drink, except that once a month he 
received the sacifamont of the altar. It was, however, no “ fasting” in the proper 
sense bf the word, not being a fruit of his own will ; but may be coMidered as an 
immediate consequence of those convulsions of the Btomach, of wnB|]i finally he 
died, in torments that lasted without intermission for eight days." And Fortunius 
gLioetus, in his book, “De hie qui diu vivunt sine alimento,’* informs us that 
v Nioolaus himself set little or no account by his abstinence— “ that it was no 
miracle bnt a natural thing." Let me here add that the Roman Catholic Church 
has never held either stigmatisation, iaedia, or what we may call “ specific levity," 
for miraculous appearances. 

t Vacation Rambles and Thoughts, comprising the recollections of Three Conti- 
nental Tours in the Vacation of 1841, 1843, and 1843. By J. N. Talfourd, D. C. L. 
BerJeant-at-Law. 2 Vols. Moxon, London* 1843. 
t Now Mrs. Charles Kean. 
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have ever read which^does not force 
distinct attention to particular beauties 
—which is a great poem in spite of its 
very beauties of detail. It is one in 
the most emphatic sense of the word ; 
every where a serene simplicity — every 
where tranquil elevation. It is the 
only poem in which religion is the ani- 
mating principle, and in which religion 
is not disease. Could we transfer 
ourselves to the future of a century 
hence 9 we have little doubt that Ion 
will be one of the few poems of our 
day destined to survive temporary ad- 
miration ; for it is but justice to the 
public of its own day to say, that the 
poem has beon received with a true ap- 
preciation of tf's great and peculiar 
beauty. 

Why, however, now speak of Ion ? 
For this one plain reason, that had we 
not read and seen Ion with the delight 
which it has given us, we should have 
been but little likely to have read Ser- 
jeant Talfourd's travels. To repeat in 
words the particulars of scenery is, we 
believe, wholly impossible. What is 
called Descriptive Poetry is, from first 
to last, failure, and Prose, which can 
scarcely dare to use the magic words 
which re-produce the sensations, with 
which scenery is beheld, is still more 
inadequate to do any thing in the mat- 
ter which it were not better to leave 
undone. One ray of sunlight, thrown 
over a landscape by Turner or Petrie 
does what no words can ever do. 

Having thus entered our protest, 
and acquitted our consciences as Re- 
viewers, we proceed to enjoy what may 
be enjoyed. Our author has not 
achieved the impossible, but he docs 
what is well worth doing — he has writ- 
ten a very pleasant book which carries 
one on almost like a novel. 

A lawyer lives in his vacations. The 
triumphs and the excitements of his 
daily work are not life, or any thing 
like it, save when there is the fun of 
an Irish state trial, or some stately 
comedy of duat kind. But ordinary 
profession^ employment occupies any 
thing but the best talents of a genuine 
man. Whatever is best in man's na- 
ture is for other than the slavery and 
task work of the courts or the desk. 
A man having attained the bad emi- 
nence, to which your forensic comba- 
tant aspires, can do nothing which has 
the slightest value, except as far as it 
is acknowledged by other minds ; no- 


thing of him is properly his own. 
Think of Mackintosh, in his brazen ar- 
mour of words, and poor Peltier fe-the 
client thinking his chance of suobess 
endangered by every brilliant sentence 
of his advocate, and the court pro- 
bably with all its admiration of a clever 
speech, not altogether indisposed to 
think that there was something in what 
the angry victim of rhetoric, too good 
to serve any useful purpose, so bitterly 
felt. There is no true enjoyment ex- 
cept in the vacation hours of life, and 
it is plain enough there is no man who 
enjoys a vacation more than Seijeant 
Talfourd. 

The history of his book is natural 
enough — it is the h»tory of many 
a genuine book. He Wishes to preserve 
for his friends some record of the 
pleasant rambles of his summer vaca- 
tions for two or three years. The 
only easy way of doing this is by printing 
some account of them; printing for 
private circulation is an expensive 
business — and in addition to this we 
take it for granted, that Sergeant Tal- 
found, like others who have made the 
attempt, has found it impossible to 
define the circulation with the kind of 
distinctness, which would quite gratify 
the wish, to indulge which the attempt 
is made ; so he boldly prints for tne 
general public. 

Vacation is a a pleasant a thing to 
an Eton schoolboy as to his father ; 
and in August, 1841, " Royal 

Events," adding to the Eton holidays, 
qjave father and son about a month of 
K contemporary vacation." 

“ On Saturday, 14th of August," 
writes our traveller; "we — i. e., 
my wife, our eldest son, our niece— 
M. E. and myself, started from home 
on a tour, of which Switzerland and 
the Alps were the great and final 
objects." 

They had a glimpse of Switzerland 
in the preceding autumn, hut were 
obliged to return leaving the Alps 
unseen, or seen but as clouds. • 

They pass rapidly to Soothampton, 
and from thence to Havre. The 
next morning they go by steam to 
Rouen— a comparison is instituted be- 
tween the Seine and the Rhine, and 
it augurs well for the future enjoyments 
of our voyager, that we find him de- 
termined to dwell on some points of 
advantage which the Seims possesses. 
The Seine, we are told, baa the epic 
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incidents of a beginning, a middle, and 
an end. The Rhine lamentably fails 
in the last. Instead of meeting the 
ocean with pomp, suitable to its own 
former greatness, it is aotnally 
swampt and almost loses its very name. 
u The Seine," we are joyously told, 
“ mingleB with the sea, attended by its 
two great ports, and has an end 
worthy of its course. The left hank, 
generally open, is delicately fringed by 
bushes, and often purple with tall 
flowers, refreshing, without obstructing 
the eye — the right bank almost always 
walled by mountain, is not merely 
wooded, but sometimes broken by 
large red rocks, pierced by strange 
caverns, and" sometimes moulded into 
large grassy buttresses, one following 
the other with strange resemblance, 
as if nature took a freak of uniformity 
in compliment to the French clossicul 
drama." 

They pass rapidly to Paris — see what 
every one has seen — and hurry on, on 
their route to Geneva. We are not 
quite sure that there is any thing more 
worth remarking in our author’s pro- 
gress than his remarks on French 
childhood. After a rumble through 
the book-shops of the Palais Royal, 
crowded with their miserably printed 
editions of all manner of English 
books, he strolls into the gardens of 
the Tuilleries: — * 

“ From this repository of wholesale 
and retail theft I turned into the gardens 
of the Tuilleries for the last time. A* 
few drops of rain fell, but only enough 
to accord with a soft melancholy — and I 
took a charming stroll through these 
“ trim gardens, over which the fading 
flowers, refreshed by the rooiBture, shed a 
faint, sickly, delicious perfume. I observed 
some French children— the very small 
ones fantastically dressed up as play- 
things, seemed petted, caressed, and 
spoiled ; but the elder ones, from ten to 
sixteen, looking careworn, conceited, 
independent, and^ miserable. Every 
thing iS'gay in Paris but childhood. Old 
age is gay-r-pleasantly so, even when fan- 
tasticuly so — and death itself is tricked 
ont in garlands, and 4 turned to favour 
Aid to prettiness.* Why, then, arc the 
children so joyless ? It cannot be that 
they ark too harshly restrained or ruled 
by fear ; for a cruel discipline is no part 
of the French character, or the French 
educational practice ; on tho contrary, 
a French boy soon becomes his own 
~ iter, and studies or lounges as he 
Is it not that there are no 


fireside — no home* 9 It seems a fine 
independent thing for a Parisian shop- 
keeper to dispense with the plague of 
domestic servants— to take every day 
with his wife, the freedom of the res- 
taurant and the cafe — and, when ho 
shuts up his shop, leave it to take care 
of itself, while he lounges, or dances, or 
smokes, or reads a journal, or docs 
all these in some public garden, or 
better than all, goes to the play. Rut 
the pleasures ana comforts of children 
are of homo growth, and require a home 
shelter. They are here only sad, wearied, 
wandering spectators of the gaieties of 
their parents, which are all associated 
with coquetry gallantry, and feelings 
akin to these, in which they do not 
participate ; and though some amends 
is made by an early initfcition into their 
essences, and an earlier emulation of 
their symbols, still children, as children, 
have no food lor their affections, in the 
whirling kaleidoscope which dazzles 
them. In Prussia, children arc hap- 
pier, because thev arc under a stricter 
discipline ; but England, with all its 
imputed sins of fagging and flogging, 
and excess of Latin versification, is tho 
place where childhood is most happy as 
childhood — happy in restraint — happy 
in indulgence — happy in the habits of 
obedience, and respect, and filial love. 
You would not find such a set of care- 
worn, pale, unhappy faces in any cha- 
rity-school in England, as you may 
mark in a throng of wandering dissi- 
pated boys in the gardens of the 
TuillerieB. ,, — Vol. i. pp. 63, 65. 

The party proceed rapidly to Ge- 
neva — and from thence to Chamouni. 
We have them, soon after, admiring 
and describing the Gemmi pass — a 
drive to Interlachcn Js partially de- 
scribed, for we arc saved some pages 
of 44 apples of all hues," 44 dark and 
purple plums,” 44 rounded hills,” and 
44 blue waters,” by an accident more 
pleasant to the sergeant in the retros- 
ect than at the time. The driver of 
is curriage raised to a partnership on 
his throne a stout strapping Swiss" 
lady, in a scarlet dingy jacket, and 
thus the travellers had a %ck view of 
her Bernese costume instead of woods 
and lakes — something, however, is seen 
around and beside her — an occasional 
jog exposes glimpses of the Aar, 
" broken by dams and mill-works, 
with exquisite varieties of white 
forms, and blue crystal eddies, 
glancing like fairy visions." At last 

the hotel of Interlachen is seen and 

an eight o’clock dinner exhilarates the 
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party. Stewed pigeons, roast fowls, 
salad and light wines, are enjoyed and 
recorded. 

We must pass over Staubbaeh and 
tbo avalanches, and Mr. William 
Howitt, and the German students— 
all these are mighty pleasant things 
in their way* and of some of them the 
serjeant thinks better than we do, but 
of which it is fortunately not neces- 
sary that we should enter into particu- 
lars. Then coines Baden Baden, and 
Cologne, and Rotterdam, and Mur- 
ray's guide-book, and London. The 
enchantment, is at an qjd. It is the 
12th of September. Alas! for the 
young Etonian — the holidays are over. 

Let us inline another winter of 
exertion at the bar for the happy fa- 
ther, anotlier spring and summer cir- 
cuit, and again comes vacation. Let 
us follow, in imagination, the Eton 
boy, till his holidays come round again, 
and another harvest moon begins to 
shine on another year's travelling de- 
lights. 

The autumn of 1 842, saw our au- 
thor again on his vacation rambles ; 
his son, was, this year, his only compo- 
nion. They arrive at Antwerp — their 
first visit is to the cathedral — a full 
band was performing in the organ- 
gallery. The figures of fiddlers play- 
ing, as if for their lives, seemed but ill 
suited to the solemn grandeur of the 
church. Mass was performed simulta- 
neously at four chapels or shrines ; 
groups of worshippers were scattered 
over the vast area, engrossed by un- 
affected devotion. The Belgian soldiers, 
standing or kneeling, as each dropped in, 
formed a favourable contrast with the 
discipline of an English regiment, 
drilled to church. From church, afrer 
drinking lemonade, u which went down 
like nectar," they drove to the citadel. 
They were not admitted beyond tho 
outer court, having neglected to pro- 
vide themselves with an order from the 
proper authorities, and on their return 
they find ajp early dinner. . The party 
was enlarged by some English friends, 
and they seem to have had a joyous 
day. Passports and hotel bills were, 
at last, arranged, and they move on by 
railway to Liege. They do not loiter, 
And we have them at Cologne, and 
Coblentz. The scenery at Dr ache n- 
fels, Talfourd regards as beaten out 
and out by that of tho Malvern hills. 
We are afraid that the magic of poeti- 


cal association is too strong for a fair 
case to be made in behalf of Walers 
It is not easy to forget Byron, or to 
remember Cottle. A better thing 
than either of them, the serjeant seems 
to regard a steamboat dinner, and 
eminently genial is his nature, 
and disposed to relish and record 
all manner of wine and viands. We 
are tired of the perpetual detail of 
these things. 

The serjeant does not travel without 
his books. He, it is true, does not 
disport himself with any moot points 
of law ; but still he is not without some 
hard and heavy matter to try him. 
Carlyle on Hero Worship, travels with 
him. The serjeant finds that there is 
more novelty in th* forms of expres- 
sion, than in the doctrines taught in 
Carlyle's very remarkable books. This, 
it is true, was his discovery, on a se- 
cond perusal of the Hero Worship. 
We confess that, so far from thinking 
worse of Carlyle from such a discovery, 
we ourselves think the best and mott 
well-weighed passages of hiB works, are 
those in which he writes most like other 
people. The minds of the persons to 
whom any communication is to be 
made, are to he considered by the per- 
son making the communication ; and 
of all vicious styles, the hierophantio 
and oracular is the worst. In short, 
Carlyle is a muf h cleverer fellow than 
most of his readers think. But our 
way is onward, and we have not time 
to discuss Mr. Carlyle or Mr. Tenny- 
son, whose poems our author read 
for the first time, in a steamer on the 
lake of Zurick. « 

In his enjoyment of his book, the 
the traveller loses sight of the bridge 
of Rapperschwyl, said to be the longest 
in the world. At the extremity of 
the lake, the party are jolted through 
the valley of the Linth, over Alpine 
roads, in an omnibus — the most cruel 
and miserable of all man's inventions 
in this world of locomotion. Glimpses 
of the country met their eyes through 
the opposite loopholes; *but, alas! 
alas 1 for the gentlemen in search of 
the picturesque of ever-living nature, 
enter two friars, as fat as the fattest of 
their tribe. They shut out all light ; 
but the good-natured poor, fellows 
never suspected what mischief they 
were doing; and a page of descrip- 
tion reconciles us to the intrusion of 
the troublesome specimen of their 
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strange fraternity. " They were clad 
in brown serge, unstockinged, with 
real cords for girdles, the ends of 
which, hanging down to their feet, 
suggested the notion of the tremen- 
dous penance either might inflict, hy 
applying it, with his Vulcanian arm, 
to a crouching penitent; hut they 
looked too good-natured to make any 
such application of their superfluous 
rope, either to the hacks of others or 
themselves.” 

Of all mortal inconveniences, how- 
ever, if one waits long enough, an end 
at last comes, and the fat friars go, 
and the landscape returns. A few 
days more, and we are in actual Italy. 
A sunset scene at tf Lecco, where they 
were compelled to sleep for a night, is 
well described. The picture is not 
unlike one of Goethe’s. 

' Lecco is a dirty town, with dark, 
narrow streets ; but how free and easy 
life seemed to be in them 1 At sunset, 
all its population was abroad— not in 
the meadows, but in the streets — all 
disporting themselves after their own 
whim (you cannot call it will ) — the 
young, as if the world contained no 
schoolmaster ; the old, as if it owned no 
empire of opinion — were lounging on 
benches, drinking lemonade or light 
wine, some playing cards on low tables 
placed across the gutters, with hands 
and cards equally dark but no drunk- 
enness, no not, no ill-humour was seen 
amidst that dirty, careless race. But 
the most marvellous thing to me was the 
extreme vivacity and variety of colour, 
which flashed, and glistened, and deep- 
ened, and harmonized in the motley 
scene. If the vagabonds had all 
engaged to contribute some bit of 
colour to the picture, they could 
not have produced more vivid effects 
than those which the instincts of 
their nature shed on their apparel and 
grouping. No matter whether young 
or old, shapely or deformed, in decent 
attire or in rags, all tended to the pictu- 
resque: a light blue cap, a crimson 

i ’ackct, a scarlet cloak, a green hand- 
;er chief, 1 a bunch of ribbons, whose 
bright streaks flashed gladness on the 
sfene, wherever you glanced, indepen- 
dent of the clear olive-complexion, and 
merry black eyes, which beamed out 
among the vagrant crowds. In-doors 
this love of colours was more elabo- 
rately exerted ; our innrooms were all 
painted in. compartments— walls, ceil- 
ings, floor ; we had fallen on a coloured 
world, where motley is your only wear. 
And surely, here, the poet’s advice, 


4 Ne crede colon ,* will bo given in vain. 
Colour, in truth, is the most trustwor- 
thy of all appearances; it cannot de- 
ceive you ; for all that it seems, it is ; 
and unless we have a the inky cloak* on 
our spirits, wo need know nothing but 
1 seems,' while we eqjoy it." — Vol, ii. 
pp. 5, 0. 

Their journey of the 27th August, 
was from one foot of the lake, at 
Lecco, to the other, at Como. We 
wish we could transcribe the descrip- 
tion given of this most lovely scenery ; 
but to make room for the entire would 
be impossible-cto abridge, nonsense. 
They proceed from Como to Lugano 
and Bellinzona, and their glimpse of 
Italy is at an end. Tlfb vacation is 
approaching its close. They return 
to Switzerland by the pass of St. Go- 
thard, and thence to London. We 
have room but for the graceful sen- 
tence with which this, the second of 
the three vacation rambles comprised in 
these volumes, closes. 

“ As far as a rapid excursiou, un- 
graded by female society, can be de- 
lightful, our 8 was crowned with decided 
success — full of great memories, lasting 
as life. Its want — that of mountains of 
snow and ice — was a disappointment at 
the time ; for we seemed to have passed 
the Alps without seeing them ; and our 
only splendid view of the snowy won- 
ders ot the world was the distant pano- 
rama of Berne. How far this is really 
a subject of regret, is one on which I 
c may hazard a few considerations, at the 
close of my continental rambles. Of 
all the passages of the Alps, I think 
that of St. Gothard the^finest ; for the 
supremacy of the Via Mala over the 
most terrible part of the descent of 
of the Reuss is to me doubtful; 
while the superiority of the course 
of the 'Ticino above the descent from 
Spiribliss to Chavenna is beyond all 
question. Indeed, I doubt, (without 
prejudice to the claims of our own Wye) 
whether the Ticino, in substance and 
form— that is, in its water and its chan- 
nel — is not the loveliest rivd^n the Old 
World ; and I am ready to depose to my 
belief, that it is worth all the ocean 
streams of the New. There is also this 
remarkable beauty of the St. Gothard 
Pass— more remarkable in recollection 
than in enjoyment— that it consists sim- 
ply of the courses of two rivers : the 
Reuss leads you to Switzerland, the 
Ticino to Italy; and every picture of 
grandeur or beauty by the way, has its 
view for its 4 seeret remembrance. 1 Who, 
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amidst 'such aspiring labour, or snob 
headlong pleasure, could wish for a hap- 
pier artificial memory than is supplied 
by the courses of these rivers." — VoL 
ii. pp. 53, 54. 

Time bolls his ceaseless couese, 
and the revolution of the heavens 
brought round again, to father and 
son, the August and* September holi- 
days ; and, in August, 1843, they 
again started for the continent; on 
this occasion accompanied by the la- 
dies who were ‘.of the party of 1841. 
Chamouni had,' of all jhe places he 
had seen abroad, most interested our 
author. In 1842, however, hejhad 
seen it but imperfectly; in 1642, it 
was omitted altogether from his 
scheme. 'This led .him, Ton the pre- 
sent occasion, to regard it as the chief 
object of his tour, and to pass some days 
in making acquaintance with it. As on 
the former occasion, the travellers 
had approached Geneva by the route 
of Paris, they now chose the longer 
route by the Rhine. No incident of 
greater moment than the tricks of voi- 
turiers imposing on the party, by giv- 
ing seats with themselves to vagrants 
of one kind or another, and occasion- 
ally blotting out the landscape by some 
unlooked-for interposition of the kind, 
disturbed our travellers, till they 
reached Chamouni. 

We must refer our readers to the 
volumes of Mr. Talfourd, for the very 
best description of the valley of Cha- 
mouni, which we have ever read. Not 
alone is the scenery described admi- 
rably, but the moral interest of the 
scene is given with great power. There 
is something of the poet's, or, per- 
haps, rather, the orator's art, in the 
way in which he impresses us with a 
sense of the deep and delicious tran- 
quillity, before he^tells us how it was 
broken. A secretjwas in the poet's 
heart, which it scarce dared to utter 
aloud, but which, at last, assumed de- 
finite scopp and purpose. He would 
ascend klont Blanc. " For years," 
says he, 4 *1 had been fascinated, al- 
most haunted by the idea of the en- 
terprise ; and had read every printed 
narrative I could procure, from that 
of Saussure, down to those of Jackson, 
Shervill, and AulcQo's, with an avidity 
I can scarcely explain." Every thing 
tended to oherish the ambitious hope, 
and the adventure was resolved oq. 


The glory of suooess would be en- 
hanced, and the shame of failure di- 
minished, or wholly removed, by the 
consideration that the attempt was 
made by a man of no muscular 
strength, over-wearied with other la- 
bours, and whose habits were altoge- 
ther those of a town-life. 

The season was singularly favoura- 
ble. The weather him been fine for 
many days, and seemed settled for 
many more. The mountain was re- 
ported as more than usually accessible, 
in consequence of a quantity of snow 
having fallen in the early part of the 
year, and being hardened before the 
summer heat. Petards were, at the 
very moment while our hero was me- 
ditating hiB project)* awakening the 
echoes, in honour of Mr. Nicholson, 
who had just returned from accom- 
plishing the ascent ; and it would be 
too bad if the pride of the Common 
Pleas quailed before Dootors’Commons. 
Nicholson, who had started on the 
morning before, not only returned safe 
and sound, but actually arrived in time 
for the five o'clock table de hate — an 
advantage not to be despised. Mr. 
Nicholson excited the serjeant's ima- 
gination, by his account of the most 
stirring incidents of his progress. 
Among other things which he re- 
corded, was ,his being joined in his 
excursion by the abbe of the prieure, 
who was temp&d to ascend by the pe- 
culiarly favourable state of the wea- 
ther, and who, on his return, was 
welcomed by volleys from all the 
hotels. Mr. Nicholson told how the 
good man had performed the evening 
service of. his church before the party 
composed themselves to rest on the 
grands mulets . It was not easy to 
resist the suggestions in this way 
streaming in from a hundred sides, to 
confirm a purpose formed, we almost 
suspect, before leaving home ; but an 
accident finally determined the hero's 
wavering resolution The day after 
Nicholson's successful ascent was 
passed by Talfourd's party, in visiting 
the Montanvert, and on their return, 
a sudden shower, indicating a chango 
of weather, overtook them. “ That 
shower," says our author, “ fixed my 
purpose, when I thought the scheme 
blasted, I felt the strong hold it had 
taken of me ; and in my regrets for 
the opportunity lost, found irresistible 
reasons— reasons for embracing it 
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when the possibility was renewed.” 
The shower passed away. More hea- 
venly sunlight, than ever, gleamed from 
the enchanted summit. He, of Eton, 
was there to claim his share of the ad- 
venture ; and the landlord of the hotel, 
hoping that all Eton would follow in 
the footsteps of the daring boy, loudly 
encouraged the effort. 

It was determined on. Then came 
arrangements for the purpose. No 
part of their dress was fitted for the 
business. However, between buying 
and borrowing, within two days all in 
this way is got ready. Shoes, rough 
with hob-nails ; wide out-spreading 
straw hats, green veils, enormous 
worsted stockings, and green specta- 
cles. They ha(F four principal at- 
tendants a-piecc, each of whom was to 
receive a hundred francs, if his client 
reached the summit; seventy-five, if 
he only reached the grand Plateau ; 
and fifty, if he only reached the grand 
Mulcts, the resting-place of the first 
day's journey. Provisions for travel- 
lers and guides were supplied at the 
discretion of the maBter of the hotel. 
The party was joined by Mr. Bos- 
worth, who had made an attempt to 
ascend the year previous, and by two 
others. The general superintendance 
of the ascent was given to Coutet, a 
guide who had attended Dr. Hamel, 
and whose father ha<J accompanied 
Saussure on his first ascent. 

Our author pased the night, before 
the attempt, in broken and disturbed 
sleep — he fell down precipices, and 
was buried under avalanches. At 
eight o’clock in the morning the pro- 
cession started — guides, porterB, men, 
women, and children crowded the 
space before the inn, and the windows 
were filled with heads of guests en- 
quiring the cause of all the bustle. 

They pursue their way on mules, 
cheered by the cottagers as they pass— 
for an ascent is an important incident. 
Mr. Talfourd found the Glacier 
strangely unlike all the descriptions he 
had read. «The walls and turrets of 
ice described by former travellers had 
nS existence— all were probably re- 
duced to nearly an uniform level by 
the early snow of the year — at all 
events, from whatever cause, the as- 
cent presented no very formidable dif- 
ficulties. 

" Whatever it may have been, or 


become hereafter, its surface presented 
to me nothing more formidable than a 
huge waste of the purest frozen snow, 
spread amidst enormous rocks, tending 
upward^ at a steep, but not dangerous, 
elevation ; and riven in parts by ir- 
regular crevices, which alone remained 
to qualify the terrific descriptions of 
former aspirants ; and those were 
rarely broad enough to be terrible. 
The first aspect was that of an immense 
white sheet, which might be let down 
from heaven, puckered up and fastened 
at irregular heights to Inc rooks which 
hounded each side of the prospect, and 
floating down gracofully from its 
fastenings. Towards the edges, indeed, 
when it came in contact with the rocks 
in which it is thus imbedded, there ap- 
peared, on a near approach, vast walls 
and tables and columns of ipe, which 
sometimes looked as if they grew 
out of the rock ; these [were pierced 
by caverns of the finest white, some- 
linns draped with icicles and em- 
bossed with fantastic shapes ; little 
chapels of exquisite tracery, in which 
altars wore not wanting; recesses as 
beautiful in thoir dazzling fragility as 
the cave of Fingal, at Stalfd, in the 
sculptured beauty of its roof, and the 
noble majesty of its imperishing columns. 
But the field of the glacier — except 
where split 'by crevices '■'presented no 
obstacle to ordinary up-hill walking, 
beyond the annoyance of being shoe- 
deep in the loosened snow', and the slip- 
periness betrayed by a brighter glisten- 
ing which the nailed-shoes and spiked- 
poie would have enabled me to encoun- 
ter, oven if the arin of the guide had not 
been always ready to anticipate tho 
» least need of assistance. - 


Thc first and mor.t formidable — .in- 
deed, the only formidable crevice of the 
glacier, a jagged slit of about seven or 
eight yards in width at the opening, 
narrowing as it slanted downwards, and 
deepening in colour from the loveliest 
pale green into darkness ; while, from 
a hundred fathoms below, the sound of 
rushing waters was heard, as if a sub- 
terraneous river was forcing a way 
through the foundations of ^fie glacier. 
Across this gulph stretched a» narrow 
wall of ice, connecting one side with 
that beyond, and over this we were to 
pass, unless we would make an expe- 
rimental circuit, of unknown extent, to 
find a termination of the crevice. When 
I arrived 1 found every thing prepared 
for tho passage. Some of the guides 
stood on the opposite brink, one of whom 
held a rope, while another guide held it 
on one side, and so formed a rail. 
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holding by which, wo, one by one, crossed 
in safety. 

I was astonished then, I am puzzled 
now, at the real composure with which 
1 performed my own part ; for though 
generally affected with distressing diz- 
ziness on any height, though assured of 
perfect safety, 1 felt, here, no apprehen- 
sion — no sinking of the heart ; no ta 
qualm. 1 can account for this only by 
tiie extreme beauty of the colours of the 
chasm itself, which absorbedthe sense of 
danger ; so that its beauty did not make 
me effeminate, but, for the moment, 
brave.”— Fo/., it., pp. 170, 173. 

Our adventurous hero soon found 
himself leftj, behind by his younger 
and more active friends. Two guides 
were wifli him, but neither he nor 
they spoke, as it was soon found that 
they did not understand his English, 
nor he their French. The silence was 
made more fearful by the sound of 
subterraneous waters. The guides 
did all they could by kind looks und 
seasonable help, but his strength was 
failing. He thought to relieve the 
sensation of parching thirst by swal- 
lowing the crisped snow, which pre- 
sented itself at every stef> : this the 
guides successfully interfered to pre- 
vent ; but at the verge of the glacier, 
Coutet, the experienced guide, leaped 
into a cavern which opened at one 
side, and returning, with a merry 
laugh, presented him with a tumbler 
of clear spring water ; a second glass 
was allowed him, but his wish to a 
quaff a third to the honour of Father 
Mathew, Mahomet, and the false pro- 
phetB who forswear wine, or ask us to 
do so, was not permitted. Brief vigour 
was given by the refreshment, and 
with one side supported by the guide, 
and the other leaning on his pole, he 
toiled up the Bteep snow, till at last 
the grands mulcts were reached. A 
bumper of claret, administered by his 
son, who had been in advance, wel- 
comed and rewarded his toil ; and in 
a few minutes he was sufficiently re- 
vived to enjoy the scene. 

The rocks are soon all bustle with 
preparations for dinner, and a pleasant 
pic-nic it seems to have been. After 
this joyous scene the voyageurs are 
dressed for the night. T o save trouble, 
the same dress was intended to answer 
for the short repose of the night and 
the ascent. Their sleep was in the 


open air. Mr. Bosworth an 
attempt, which was abandoned, to set 
up a tent. The effort is recorded for 
the sake of a quotation from Shake- 
speare 

“ Here pitch trar lent : eren here In Boewarth Held — 
Up with my tent i here will I lie to-night i 
But where to-morrow 1 — Well, all*! one for that % 

Up with the tent !” 

The experiment of the tent failed ; 
it is not told why, and they bivouacked 
on the rocks in the open air. The 
sergeant Beems to have lain down early, 
not however to sleep, for he witnessed 
from his lair, a sunset of almost mira- 
culous beauty, the enjoyment of which 
was cheaply purchased by the day's 
toil. While the pageantry of the 
heavens was possir% away he fell into 
a dreamless sleep. At twelve he was 
awakened by hiB guides from a deep 
Blumber ; and by lantern-light, and 
the glimmer of the stars, they pursued 
their way over the white Bnowa. Af- 
ter a descent from the rocks, on which 
the few hours of repose had been pas- 
sed, they had slowly to pace the plain 
of snow, which intervenes between 
the rocks and the first upland slope. 
When they began to ascend, the guides 
had to cut steps in the frozen Bnow with 
hatchets. The rarity of the atmos- 
phere soon began to affect them. This 
cause equally affected all ; and Mr. 
Bosworth, described as the most mus- 
cular and active of the party, felt vio- 
lent nausea and headache. Talfourd 
found the taste of blood, as if it were 
about to burst from his nostrils. 
They thus reuched the Grand Plateau 
— a long field of level snow in the 
bosom of the pinnacles of the moun- 
tain, and here the strength, though 
not the spirit, of the young Etoniun 
sank. The guides thought it neces- 
sary that he should return — he was 
anxious to proceed ; a few minutes' 
sleep, he said, would restore him: 
but the guides were peremptory. To 
sleep on the snogr was not to be 
thought of— and the father jtruly felt 
that he had no right to gainsay the de- 
cision of the guides. It was, no doubt, 
severe disappointment ; but the father, 
in relating the incident, seems to think 
that even had they not been compelled 
to return at this point, his own muscu- 
lar pliancy would have failed at the 
steep of La Cote, where the guides 
are obliged to cut a long staircase iq 
the snow. 
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“ While the guides were re-arranging 
matters for the descent, I took one long- 
ing, lingering glance at the upward 
scenery, and perceived sublime indica- 
tions of those heights I was never to 
climb. The other parties were ascend- 
ing the enormous curve beyond our plat- 
form, their line exhibited only by the 
lantern, which seemed self-moving along 
the snow amidst darknesss, but marking 
luminously a portion of the dome— regu- 
lar it seemed as that of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral — and more beautiful because 
springing at once into a globular form, 
and of a sise compared to which all cu- 
polas fashioned by hands are as those of 
a baby- house- recalling to my mind the 
sphere throne of the spirit in the Hulls 
of Eblis.” — Vol., if., p. 183. 

Another of th^party soon joined 
them in their inglorious retreat ; but 
Mr. Bosworth, and one or two others. 


whose names are not found in the Chro- 
nicle which records the heroes of the 
day, succeeded in reaching the summit. 
Neither the serjeant nor his son suf- 
fered any more serious inconvenience 
from the expedition than that of con- 
tradicting a hundred reports of their 
death. They were, it seems, precipi- 
tated from falls a thousand fathoms 
deep — they were buried under enor- 
mous weights of mountain snow — and 
those who had believed and were busy 
in circulating the story were scarcely 
pleased at being contradicted. 

The vacation, however, is approach- 
ing a close, and lhe party return home. 

We regret that we have not room 
for extracts from many ptfta of theso 
volumes, as the book is the pleasantest 
we have lately read. * 

A. 


BONO. 

BY HOBEJIT QIX.riU.Air. 

Lang syne the flow’rets bloomed aye fair. 
And a 1 that met the view ; 

The glens and bonnie woodlands wild 
Seemed clad in beanty too ! 

And blithe was ilka birdie's sang. 
Whatever strain was sung — 

Oh 1 a* on earth was loveliness 
In the c^iys when we were young ! 

Nought then did bode o' grief or care. 
Nor sorrow e'er was dreamed ; 

But a v things shone wi v purest joy, 

Ilk* face wi' pleasure beamed ! 

On ilka tree, like Eden's bower, 

The fairest fruit was hung— 

Oh ! sic 1 a world o' happiness 
In the days when we were young 1 

The maidens walked in virgin pride, 

A' lovely fair to see — 

The gathered treasures o' their heart 
Seemed glancing in their e'e 1 
And we, their willing slaves, around 
Their budding beauties clung— 

Oh I then sic' joys and tender ties 
p In the days when we were young ! 

But age, life's winter, hastens on. 

And with relentless sway— 

The hopes, the joys o' Sunny youth— 
Takes all our. dreams away 1 
Fond loves all lost, and friendships dead, 
And hearts wi’ sorrow wrung — 

These now we hold for what we mourn 
In the days when we were young I 
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THE LATE MRS. JA1IE8 GRAY. 


Such of our readers — and we be- 
lieve they are very many— who from 
time to time have with ourselves wel- 
comed Mrs. James Gray*s contribu- 
tions to our pages, will be concerned 
to hear that she is |no longerwith us. 
She died at Sunday’s Well, Cork, on 
the morning of Tuesday, January 28th 
ult. She had scarcely entered on her 
thirty-third year, and with every hope 
of a maturity of powers, to which she 
was evidently fast attaining — it has been 
the mysterious will of God to remove 
her hence. Her death was, like her 
life, tranquil and happy, and full of 
peace ; it was to a certain extent sud- 
den, but by one, who lived as our 
friend lived, could hardly have been 
unexpected. 

Mary Anne Browne was born at 
The Elms, near Maidenhead, Berk- 
shire, on the 24th of September, 1812. 
The genius for poetry which in after 
years distinguished her, sne exhibited 
from her cradle ; and we have heard 
her say she could not recollect when 
she was not clothing her thoughts in 
verse. Even when of such tender 
years that her parents thought it too 
early to have her instructed in writing, 
she invented a sort of alphabet of her 
own, of which the letters were gro^ 
tesque imitations of the characters of 
print, united with such abbreviations, 
as necessity compelled her to resort 
to. This she did for the purpose of 
noting down her thoughts ; which, 
with many other individuals of similar 
gifts, she felt a kind of burden until 
recorded. 

One of these early poems we have 
* chanced on, and we shall print it, not 
so much that it may be contrasted with 
later productions, as rather for the 
purpose of showing her quickness in 
mental development. Cowley wrote 
verses, we believe, at fifteen ; and Pope 
and Chatterton even earlier. The 
lines following, composed at thirteen, 
and bearing their deficiencies on their 
head and front, may be listened to, 
even after theirs whom we hav£ in- 
stanced. Sorrowful sentences they 
are to issue from a mere child's lips ; 


and the words in the concluding 
stanza — 

11 My San too early rim, mnitiat 
Era noon." — 

would now seem almost tinged with a 
prescient spirit. It did go down, 
“ while it was yet day,” yet not in 
clouds, but in majestic brightness 

“mysrl{— 1845 . 

There was a time— a happy time. 

And 'tis not many years ago, 

When grief I knew not, sin, nor crime. 
Had never felt the touch of wo; 

I was as other children then, 

I ne’er shall be like them again. 

11 1 am a child as yet in years. 

But not like other children. Strange 
That woman's hopes and woman’s tears 
Should come on me, and work such 
change 

So soon. But gone is childhood’s chain. 
My heart shall ne'er be young again. 

“ I still enjoy some sportive hours, 

But not with such an ardent breast ; ", 
I still can wes#e me fairy flowers. 

But not with Childhood's playful zest. 
There is a something in my brain 
That will not let it rest again, 

“ It is for Youth to weep at woe. 

For Age to hoard it in the heart ; 

But not a tear of mine will flow, 
Though I have had of grief my part. 
Mine is a hidden secret pain. 

Tears I shall never know again. 

11 1 oannot look without regret 
Upon the April morn of life; 

My Sun, too early risen, must set 
Ere noon, amidst dark clouds and 
strife ; % 

Who Youth's sweet dream* would not 
retain ? - 

Who would not be a child again? 9 

With Miss Browne the power of 
verse was not only an ** accomplish- 
ment," as our great Wordsworth terms 
it ; it was an inherent possession. It 
was born with her, and it lingered 
with her even through the gloom of 
a dying chamber. A child of such 
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early promise, it is not surprising her of a practical nature. The poor were 
parents, with much pride, Bought to ever in her regard ; but she deemed 
second her inclinations ; and a selec- it insufficient to bestow on them mere 
tion of these juvenile efforts appeared feeling or sympathy. Acts were want- 
in 1827, under the title of Mont Blanc, ing, and she gave them these tangible 
and other Poems, Next year was evidences. Few thought on reading 
published Ada, and in the year after her poetry at this time f that much of 
but one. Repentance ; which were fol- it was penned in the intervals of the 
lowed, in 1834, by the Coronal ; and distressing duties of a District-visitor ; 
in 1830 by the Birthday Gift. or that the Miss Browne, whom many 

About this time Mr. Browne's family would have set down as a mere senti- 

removed from their secluded residence mental young lady, was day after day 
in Berkshire to the town of Liverpool, visiting the sick and infirm — strength- 
for the purpose of giving the only son of ening the weak — cheering, with hopes 
the house * a mercantile education, to of immortalityjrthe dying, 
which he had destined himself. Higher In 1842 she was married to one in 
feelings, however, after a little while every respect capable of making her 
swayed him ; and his hours of recrea- happy, a Scotch geiflleman — Mr. 
tion were devoted to studying for James Gray. Himself the nephew and 
onr own University, where having constant companion of the Ettriek 
received his education with considerable Shepherd; his father before him had 
credit, he was afterwards ordained for been the dear friend of Scotland's great 
a field of duty in England. The ex- poet. Burns — rarely have father 
tended literary opportunities which and son enjoyed such honor 1 The 
Liverpool afforded, exercised a very llev. James Gray was among the 
beneficial influence on Miss Browne's first and ablest vindicators of Burns' 
mind ; and the knowledge of foreign memory, f and he is yet grate- 
literature, and more especially of fully remembered by his countrymen 
German, which she now acquired, for such service. He was also one of 
opened out to her new domains in the the earliest to acknowledge the claims of 

world of thought. Her name, which his kinsman, Hogg, andto aid him with 
had now spread itself, brought an easy literary counsel and encouragement, 
introduction to the Chorley family, to As one of the founders of Blackwood’s 
Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, and other Magazine, and amongjits earliest contri- 
literateurs ; and by Dxv Mackenzie's butors, his name must be also honor- 
advice she was recommended to try her ably mentioned ; and when the project 
chances in our own magazine. Our of establishing Maga was first bruited, 
number for June, 1839, opened with a he was among those proposed for the 
Midsummer Anthology, the first r office of editor. Mr. James Gray, the 
flowers of which were twelve Sketches younger, spent much of his early life 
from the Antique, followed by “ a Mer- at Mount Benger — diversified by oc- 
chant’s Musings," and a Sonnet to the casional visits to Edinburgh in Hogg's 
late Adam Clarke " — and all by Miss company, where he found himself at 
Browne. In the same year Jgnatia was home with Wilson and Lockhart, and 
published by Hamilton, Adams, and the other knights of St. Ambrose. 
Co. of London ; and in the year 1840 u It was curious," our poor friend one 
a tiny volume of Sacred Poetry, con- day remarked to us, “ that while my 
taining many exquisite pieces, was scribbling habits brought me in contact 
issued by the same publishers. with much of the literary genius of 

Nor, while thus* engaged in the England; my husband should have 
bright realms of fancy, was Miss mixed so much, in his youtAul years, 
Browne forgetful of the real duties of with the great spirits of Scotland." • 
life. Her desires to do good were all On Miss Browne's marriage, she 

* The Reverend Thomas Briarly Browne. 

t “ Mr. Gray," says Christopher North, “ was the first who, independently of 
every other argument, proved the impossibility of such charges [drunkenness] by 
pointing to the almost daily effusions of Burns' clear and unclouded genius. For 
this, and for his otherwise triumphant vindication of the character of Burns from 
the worst obloquy it so long lay under, Scotland ought to be grateful to James 
Gray."— JHactoowTs Mayazine, May, 1828, 
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came to reside in one of the pictu- 
resque outlets of the city of Cork, 
Sunday's Well ; and here all her later 
poems were written. Her little home 
here was a truly happy one, and 
though comparatively humble, few 
roofs in the adjoining city had so little 
repining, and so much of tranquil joy 
beneath them. Here she collected 
the materials for her last volume. 
Sketches from the Antique , and other 
Pojms, which our own publishers 
brought out last year, and which our 
readers will find reviewed in our num- 
ber of June last. We shall not now 
add to the more obvious characteris- 
tics of her poetry, which we then took 
occasion to pefht out. There is an Requi- 
site grave her verse, and a rich melody 
flowing in sweetness like the music of 
the winding brook. There is no dash nor 
storm in her descriptions ; but, on the 
other hand, neither have we to com- 
plain of what is tame and prosaic, and 
if wc are not surprised, we are not at 
any time left disappointed. She did 
not essay high themes, in which failure 
is almost necessarily encountered ; but 
she loved to delineate human griefs, 
and joys, and to paint all 9 those finer 
feelings which dwell more especially 
in the female breast. In all these re- 
spects she closely resembled Mrs. He- 
mans ; and the good public, not satis- 
fied with this sisterhood in genius, 
sought to establish a similar family 
connection, which did not subsist. 
They were alike in art, but had no 
other connection, and had never met. 
If Mrs. Gray did not possess that proud 
joy in chivalry, which brought to Mrs. 
Hemans so many heroes from the pa- 
ladins and troubadours of the middle 
ages, it was because she had exchanged 
it for a reverential acquaintance with 
the old legends of Greece — its roman- 
tic history, and poetic religion. Her 
poems are the old mythi, finely told us 
by the pure lips of a woman. The 
concl udingr series, given in our number 
for Januafy, is, perhaps, the best ; and 
with a Rad fitness, the last of the 
Sketches was a “ Hymn to Mors.*' How 
little deemed wc, in the review of 
these poems to which we have re- 
ferred, when speaking of the pro- 
gress the volume sufficiently indicated, 
and pointing to future triumphs for its 
author, that it was the last book which 
should appear from her hands, or that 
with the incoming year, that head 


should be pillowed in the silent 
grave! 

The eight volumes, the names of 
which we have given, comprise the whole 
of Mrs. Gray's writings, which Bhe 
gathered together ; but soattered in va- 
rious periodicals, and in the annuals, is 
to be found the *uzfcrie/,both in prose and 
verse, of probably two or three more. As 
a prose writer, Bhe was hardly known ; 
because, until only very recently, in 
all Buch contributions, she sought the 
anonymous. Our own pages, how- 
ever, contain many graceful specimens 
of her power in this respect ; and we 
believe we violate no confidence in in- 
stancing the “ Recollections of a Por- 
trait Painter.” They were from Mrs. 
Gray's pen ; and witn only the disguise 
of an assumed profession % for the 
writer, were simple facts — things 
which had come under her own perso- 
nal observation. 

Of the many members, of the corps 
of literature whom it lias been our 
fortune — good or ill — to have mixed 
with, we knew none who realized to us 
so entirely the Italian gift of "impro- 
visation.” She wrote, she has told us, 
as though from another’s dictation; 
or as if transcribing from an open vo- 
lume. Her thoughts, in their over- 
flowing richness, yielded abundant sup- 
ply, and she was never at a loss for 
expression. TJhe poem of “ Leodine,” 
for example, which contains a hundred 
and twenty stanzas of four lines each, 
was the work of a single evening, yet 
it abounds in felicitous wordB and 
thoughts, and iB distinguished by the 
same sweep of melody which charac- 
terizes all her compositions. So facile 
was she in versifying, and so almost ne- 
cessarily were her words linked to 
numbers, that when not over-wearied 
by the drudgery of pen-work, she 
would write her letters home in verse; 
and we believe the last thing she laid 
hand to, was the '* Christmas Carol," 
addressed to her venerable parents, in 
which she sent them her filial congra- 
tulations and prayers for their good 
during the new year. " How my fa- 
ther's old eyes," she wrote, in enclosing 
us a copy, “ will fill with tears, on see- 
ing that' though far away from him on 
that day,* he is ever present to my 
thoughts I” And those aged eyes now 
can only rain down their weak tor- 
rents, that the daughter of such hopes 
is so soon laid low—" Gieb dieses," 
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Schiller makes Bon Carlos say, " Gieb 
diesen Todten mir heraus !" 

Mrs. Gray's published writings we 
hare enumerated ; among her unpub- 
lished works, and which she herself de- 
stroyed, were some tragedies, also trans- 
lations of many of Theodore Korner's 
finest lyrics, ana of some of the impres- 
sive scenes in the Faust of G6ethe. 
Twice she destroyed much of her li- 
terary labour— at her 11 two great burn- 
ings," as she termed them --lest in any 
way what she had done but for her 
private amusement, should he set 
forth in the glaring light of publicity. 
Once, a little while since, when her 
German translations, and studies in 
the language of the Eichenland, pe- 
rished; ana thl former case was in 
earlier life, when the journals and 
jottings of youth, and the miscella- 
neous gatherings of M idle hours not 
idly spent," were all consigned to the 
fines. She no doubt exercised sound 
discretion with the latter ; but we had 
wished her German studies had come 
down to us. 

In furnishing our readers with this 
brief sketch of our gifted friend, we 
have purposely kept out of view allu- 
sion to that “ inner life," into which 
the public may be excused penetrat- 
ing. It is so difficult, besides, to ob- 
serve the true limit in speaking of the 
Departed, that we lyive spared our- 
selves in doing so. We regard with 
revolting shudder the M friend," who is 
not contented rill the sacredness of do- 
mestic privacy be intruded on, and every 1 
half-spoken wish or word be stereo- 
typed fbr the cold eye of the stranger. 
Suffice it, then, that Mrs. Gray's daily 
T\fe was eminently beautiful. Her 
ffistes were simple, pure, and womanly. 
The love of nature, which she ac- 
quired in the scenes of childhood, in 


riper years grew into a passion ; and 
flowers, and trees, and the wild birds 
of heaven were companions of whose 
converse she could never weary. Her 
faith was true and unshrinking ; and 
her piety was neither imaginary nor 
austere. She seemed ever nappy, not 
because she had no cares, but because 
she felt anxiety to he at once useless 
and sinful. There was in her dispo- 
sition muoh to admire, much to sym- 
pathise in ; little that one could wish 
to be altered, and still less that one 
could desire taken away. The child 
of impulse wry often ; her impulses, 
notwithstanding, were . controlled by 
gentleness and truth; while, in all 
things, her unselfishnffis was such as 
to be regarded by her friepds as very 
characteristic. 

We have outlined no perfect cha- 
racter, nor was it our desire to do so ; 
for we know nothing could, were it 
possible, pain the Dead more. She 
knew well the awful distance which 
divides the creature from the Creator, 
and she would have shrunk from appro- 
priating, even in idea, what is the attri- 
bute of the Infinite alone. The feverish 
dreams ofjouth, with all their idle and 
passionate regrgs, had given way to 
clearer light; and had Mrs. Gray 
lived, we might have looked for proud 
successes for her. But it haB pleased 
God to allot it otherwise, and we can 
only weave this tribute of our regret 
for her early departure 

“ Thaw bird, of Pucdiag but long to Sec 

Book to their netlre mansion." 

And here is Epidecium more worthy 
of regard than any thing we have our- 
selves penned; hearing no unfamiliar 
name, but one sufficient of itself to 
commend it to our readers' kind at- 
tention 


"TO THE MEMOEY OF MBS. JAMES QEAY. 

** The swing hath woke her woodland ohoirs, 
k Of bird, and stream, and breese. 

And touched the sweet but veiwkss lyres, 

That sound from quivering reeds and moss-grown trees ; 
Deep in the old untrodden woods. 

When early sunbeams greet 
Their green forsaken solitudes. 

Waking the first young leaves andwidefta sweet. 

u But who shall wake for yearning love. 

The voice whose echoes rise 
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And who shall wake for us the chord, 

That caught from classic strings. 

The old world's dreamy music poured 
In laurel groves, beside the Grecian springs ? 

" How hath the hush of silence oome 
Upon the lip of song ! 

Why is there sorrow in the home, 

Where household love and gladness dwelt so long ? 

Woe for the grave that dosed so soon 
On life's unshadowed light, 

The glory of a summers noon 
That saw no sunset fading into nightl 

“ Thou art not of the common Dead, 

Lost Sleeper ! and we mourn 

Thee not as they. No dews are shed 

Ifcora the dark fount of Lethe on thine urn ; 

But, far along the wastes of time. 

Each loving heart and ear 

Will catch the son?, as from that dime, 

Where sounds the harp, hushed, but unbroken, here. 

Faancii Browne. 

Btranorlar, February, 1845. 


THREE YEARS IN CONSTANTINOPLE.* 


The Easthas become to us what France 
and Germany were to our grandfathers. 
The same seal for travel— the same 
field for the i<J|er — the speculative or # 
. the literary traveller. Every city is 
explored, every spot associated with 
history visited ; manners investigated ; 
customs conned over, and all the dr- 
oumstanoer, which comparison with 
home institutions suggest, as eagerly 
set forth now, respecting Constanti- 
nople, as once they were about Paris 
and Vienna. 

Men travel through Egypt with the 
same ease and unconcern that they 
journeyed through the sandy plains of 
Hanover, Sr the dreary wastes of the 
"Landes" some fifty years back, end 
all the common places of English life 
are dovetailed into Turkish existence, 
with the same share of propriety and 
suitability they once found their jplaoe 
among French or German habi t s.. ■ 


What is to beBome of our idle jnepd|i 
tion, our race of " Flaneurs,* when 
they have no more worlds to'Wander 
over? — is now a grave question. Al- 
ready the fidd is growing dangerously 
narrow. A Scotch Baronet betakes 
himself to the Rocky Mountains, for 
the shooting season ; his oountryoftn 
visits New South Wales, and oomei 
home by M the Overland," to pay a visit 
tohisson. We shall soon hear Of little 
tea-parties of elderly spinsters on the 
wall pf China, and that indeihiigable 
angler, Gregory Greendrake, will, 
doubtless, desert lake and tarn to visit 
Behring's straits, imitating the giant hi 
story— • 

"Who Salted Us book wftl* iAmm'i taU— 

™v flit down on a roek and » wfcd* N 

But, to interrupt our dtfiMetua ve- 
to the vofum 


time whose title beads 

the present notice. 
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new name in literature— he was the 
writer of a very able history of the 
Belgian revolution; where, however, 
we may question the correctness of the 
political views ; in knowledge of the 
country itself— its resources, and the 
causes of separation from Holland, his 
testimony is above question. '* Al- 
mack's revisited," ana the “ Cashmere 
Shawl," two novels were also by the 
same pen, neither of them, however, 
evincing the capability for fiction so 
strongly/as the writer’s power of care- 
ful analysis, and the skill with which he 
investigates any knotted or difficult 
point of political intrigue. 

The present volumes are the fruit of 
a three years’ residence in Constanti- 
nople, and contain, as may be inferred 
from the opportunities of the writer, 
his ability and intelligence, a greater 
amount of information on the domestic 
manners of this remarkable people, than 
any other work we are aware of. 

The work opens with a description 
of the interior of the city, and the 
reader finds himself at once amid the 
hurry and tumult of a strange capital, 
where Turks, Albanians, Greeks, 
Franks, and Egyptians are passing and 
repassing, bent on all the business of life, 
and mingling the ceremonies of their 
respective lends, as gravely as though 
they were the conventional usages or a 
single people ; and here our author's 
picture iq admirable, nor have we a 
.mult to find with him, save a fondness 
for introducing into his English text 
Oriental phrases, which, however ser- 
viceable to the traveller, who should use 
the volumes as a handbook, are still 
stumbling blocks in the reader’s way — 
the more if, like ourselves, he stop short 
at each, and consume time and temper 
in vain endeavours to hit off the pro- 
nunciation. 

The same habit, if we mistake not, 
^pervaded the u Cashmere Shawl/’ and 
'reduced the eqjqyment of reading a 
pleasant story, at last, to the labour 
of wading through a dictionary. The 
'"•|ty;te of ofir day, however, inclines 
r Abigewhat this wise — we are never to 
be amused without being instructed — 
our nursery rhymes are to convey high 
lessons inmetaphysioa — the burthen of 
a story Js never complete, if the cha- 
racters do not exemplify some truth in 
polities! philosophy,* or inculcate some 
woqdavfiu lessons in natural theology 
ormsithaBMrtios we must not qqanel 


with Mr. White for complying with 
what he, perhaps, regarded as rather 
a requirement of foe age, than amatter 
of his own taste and judgment. 

Having conducted the reader rapidly 
through foe principal basaars, pur au- 
thor enters foe suburb, beside the old 
GaLataditch — this is foefovorite resort 
of that strange race of astrologers and 
magicians, who still hold foe place in 
eastern superstition, as they did in the 
days of Nouredin and El Mouloock ; 
nor is the belief in these mysteries con- 
fined to foe uneducated and foe humble, 
but men of rank and station place re- 
liance in their auguries— and foe grave 
events of life — even foe important mea- 
sures of a Government — depend on the 
words of the “ Moonequin Bqshe,” as 
implicitly as though they were the very 
arbiters of their destiny. 

That strange want of counsel and 
support out of ourselves, would seem 
an attribute of humanity every where — 
the demand for aid and direction at 
every momentous step through life — 
which form the guiding impulse of a 

a h devotional feeling, is also, in less 
tivated and enlightened individuals, 
the active principle of superstitious cre- 
dulity. The following scene well illus- 
trates one of these characters : — 

“ I chanced one day to witness the ce- 
remonies performed by the magnetizer 
in thebezestan, which were accompanied 
by some gesticulations similar to those 
employed by our more civilized but per- 
haps less honest charlatans. Being oc- 
cupied in cheapening some article from ' 
the varied assortment of old weapons 
and antique curiosities displayed at 
Ibrahim Efiendi’s shop, I was inter- 
rupted by the approach of an Arab, ill- 
favoured and one-eyed, attired in a red 
benish and broad white turban, followed 
by a sickly negress. After the cus- 
tomary salutations of peace and wel- 
come, the Arab observed that the fame 
of Ibrahim’s skill was the theme of ge- 
neral wonder at foe khan where he ’ 
lodged, and that he had ooipe to consult 
him. .To thiB the other replied with a 
compliment and renewed welcome, and 
foe Arab then stated that foe slave at 
his heels was certainly possessed of a 
devil, or under foe influence of witch- 
craft s that from a lively intelligent lass 
foe had become sullen, Indolent, and re- 
fractory, and that neither kindness nor 
correction produced any effect upon her. 
After detailing sundry other symptoms, 
all tending to prove that the master of 
£vil bad taken up his abode in foe girl’* 
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bosom, the Arab ended by enquiring if 
the Effendi could work a core. 

11 This was to question the existence of 
the very science itself, therefore Ibrahim 
set aside the article with which he was 
tempting our poor purse, slipped several 
beads of his tesbih (rosary) through his 
fingers, and with a gentle affirmative 
motion of his head replied, ‘ Inshallah I* 
To this the Arab responded with a si- 
milar exclamation ; and the negress was 
then thrust forward by her proprietor. 
Being seated upon his shopboard, ele- 
vated about three feet above the pave- 
ment, Ibrahim was enabled to operate 
without the trouble of (Replacing himself. 
The neighbours and passing crowds, 
either through decorum or familiarity 
with these performances, averted their 
heads, or paid no attention, so that I 
and my Armenian companion were the 
only observers. 

“The operation commenced by Ibrahim 
Effendi looking steadfastly during some 
seconds at the negress’s downcast eyes, 
as she stood silent and motionless before 
him. Then slowly waving his hands in 
circles across her forehead, chest, and 
abdomen, in order to dispel malignant 
vapours, he placed them upon her shoul- 
ders, and uttered the teshehhid (profes- 
sion of faith). He then spat to the 
right and left, to ward off* any evil eye 
that might be peering upon his patient, 
and, bending forward, whispered in her 
ear one of the last chapters of the 
Kooran, specially directed against de- 
mons and witches. After this, he blew 
twice over each shoulder to drive away 
the foul spirit, in case it might have 
issued from her ears. 

“ A pause then ensued, during which* 
the negress trembled, and became as 

I iallid as it was possible for one of her co- 
our. This was natural. The weather 
was intensely cold, the poor girl was 
thinly clad, evidently ill-fed, and suffer- 
ing from illness and harsh treatment — 
Presently, the operator again slowly 
raised and waved nis hands to and fro, 
both horizontally and vertically, and 
then extended them before him, as if 
they represented an open book, in the 
same manner as it is customary during 
certain portions of daily prayer. Having 
rapidly muttered a few invocations, he 
drew a small agate-handled knife from 
his girdle, and, applying the point suc- 
cessively to the girfs eyebrows and chest 
with his left hand, he gently tapped the 
other extremity with the fore-finger of 
the right, in order to transfix the demon. 
He then drew the edge repeatedly across 
her bosom, forehead, cheeks, back, and 
aides, for the purpose of dissecting him. 
This being terminated, he carefully wiped 
the blade, and returned it to the sheath. 


Constantinople . 

“ During the latter process the negress 
became much agitated. She gasped for 
breath. Her chest was disturbed by 
nervous cramps and rumbling sounda. 
Tears streamed from her eyes, and she 
at last opened her mouth with a loud 
hysteric sob. At this moment the 
demon deemed it prudent to escape. 
Such at least was the apparent belief of 
all three, as there was a simultaneous 
exclamation of ‘Mashallafarl' (God’s 
will be done !) from master and slavey 
and of 1 Schuker Allah 1* (thanks to 
God !) from the operator ; who added, 
in a naif whisper, ' She is cured 1 It 
has departed, and probably entered the 
mouth of this unbeliever.* 

"Ibrahim Effendi terminated his opera- 
tions by drawing from his bosom a small 
piece of bezoar stone. From this he 
scraped a little powder, wrapped it in a 
piece of paper, on which he wrote half 
a dozen words, and gave it to thenegress 
with instructions for its employment. 
The Arab then put down two piastres, 
and a fine head of cauliflower, as the 
fee ; and having invoked constant health 
and increase upon the magnetiser's head, 
he and his slave departed." 

It is not to be wondered, if, in a so- 
cial condition such as modem Turkey 
owns, the ability and talent whioh raise 
men to power should be of a very dif- 
ferent kind, and of a very inferior 
amount, to those qualities which confer 
eminence in more highly civilized 
states— subserviency to the great— a 
taste for intrigue and plotting — a mind, 

— such are lie chief gifts whiohjrift 
their way upwards in the Ottoman Em- 
pire, and consequently the oaptiar {a 
frequently crowded with those ofw 
very lowest walks in life, and lealrlo- 
putable in character and morals. * (hr 
author gives a brief account of obe -of 
these in the person of Aohmet Fevzy, 
the Captain Pacha, who betrayed the 
Sultan Mahmoudin 1839, ^delivering 
the Ottoman fleet into the bands of 
Mehemet Ali of Egypt : — 

• 

“ According to reeeive^opinion, the 
father of this archtraitor held some me- 
nial office in the seraglio. His mother 
was a Christian slave, carried off during 
the wars between the Turks and Rus- 
sians upon the northern banks of the 
Danube. They resided at TchengAly 
Kouy (anchor-fluke village), upon the 
Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, where 
the boy was bom. The first years of 
Achmet’s life were passed in Idleness.. 
His parents were too poor or toonegti 
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gent to attend to his education, and he 
too idle to take advantage of that given 
gratuitously at the mektebs (elementary 
schools). At a more advanced age, he 
was too much occupied by his avocation 
as a kayikjee to employ bis hands with 
or books. Thus he attained man- 
snd continued through life unable 
to write correctly or to read with fa- 
cility. 

“Beingbold, active, and intelligent, 
though not remarkablo for personal 
strength or beauty, he first aided the 
boatmen of his native village in cleansing 
and hauling up their kayiks, and in fish- 
ing and other occupations. His noviciate 
being completed, he received a water- 
man's licence, and plied during some 
years upon the Bosphorus. Having at- 
tracted the notice ofan officer of rank 
in the Sultan's household, for whom he 
worked as kayikjee, the place of kaftan- 
jee, or sofrali (valet or table-waiter), 
was offered him. He had not long occu- 
pied this post, when his natural good 
manners, supple disposition, and ready 
wit brought him into general notice, ani 
he found favour in the eyes of Sultan 
Mahmoud. His discretion, submission, 
and fidelity having been put to the test 
by the latter, he was transferred from 
tho service of the attendant to that of 
the imperial master, who conferred upon 
him the hazardous but confidential office 
of tebdil khasseky (disguised confiden- 
tial), or secret seraglio familiar. The 
duty of these men is to carry confidential 
messages between tho Sqltan and diffe- 
rent high functionaries— to follow the 
royal person in disguise— to watch and 
report all that passes at home and abroad 
— to keep a lynx's eye upon men's faces 
and actions, a mole's ear upon their very 
breath, and never to use their own 
tongues out of their employers presence, 
unless it be to exclaim * bilmem (I know 
nothing V or ‘ Allah bilir (God alone 
knows), when questioned by strangers. 
Woe to tile man whose plastic counte- 
nance disclosed thq feelings of his heart 
in presence of this double-faced and 
adroit spy I _ Woe to him whose tongue, 
even in a whisper, confirmed the expres- 
sion of his features; that is, if the ex- 
pression or the words tended to disap- 
prove or thwart the monarch's purpose 
or the agent'drplans. A poisonedreport, 

§ forerunner of disgrace or death, was the 
inevitable consequence. 

41 A more honourable career opened 
itself, however, to the wilv favourite. 
The Janissaries wore extirpated, and 
the imperial guards enrolled. The 
former having still many partisans 
among the ranks of the new organisation, 
▲fchmet was appointed bln bashy (bat- 
Ajjon commander), with orders to look 


listen, and be silont as before, but to 
report minutely. Conspicuous for his 
severe discipline, indefatigable activity, 
and tho ardour with which he devoted 
himself to the new system of drill and 
tactics, as well as for the seal with which 
he fulfilled divers confidential missions 
entrusted to him by his imperial patron, 
the ox-kayikjee speedily rose from step 
to step, until he at length attained the 
rank of ferik (lieutenant-general), and, 
ere long, that of mushir (field-marshal) 
of the guards ; promotions, for which 
he was partly indebted to his dauntless 
bravery and tact, and partly to the pro- 
tection of Khosreff Pacha, then seras- 
kier (gencral-in-cnief). 

44 In the spring of 1633, Achmet Fevzy 
was appointed ambassador-extraordi- 
nary to St. Petersburg, whetahe is said 
to have laid the foundation for .the cele- 
brated treaty of TJnkiar Skelessy. The 
gold he received upon this occasion from 
the ruler of the north whetted his appe- 
tite for that of tho rebel Pacha of Egypt. 
The first act was passing base, the se- 
cond surpassing infamous. 

41 A curious anecdote, shewing the ig- 
norance of this soldier diplomatist, in 
connexion with his mission, is narrated 
by M. Cadaivcne, whose description of 
Achmet Fevzy agrees, in all material 
points, with, the details narrated by 
others. Russia, as it is well known, 
consented, after the peace of Adrianople, 
to deduct a million sterling from the war 
indemnity to he paid by the Porto, on 
condition that the latter should cede the 
mountainous province of Akhaltzik, to 
the north of Erzeroum. This district 
was of a paramount military importance 
,to Russia, since its gorges and defiles, 
impracticable if tolerably defended, se- 
cured the northern frontier of Turkey, 
between Imeritzia and Georgia. Igno- 
rant of its geographical position and of 
its strategetical value to the Sultan, 
Achmet Fevzy was requested to examine 
a small explanatory map, placed before 
him by the Russian minister. After re- 
marking the limited space apparently oc- 
cupied by thiB district, containing, in 
reality, more than three hundred square 
miles, he exclaimed, * Bir sheT de 'il 1’ 
(it is a mere trifle); ( wbat does the 
Sultan want with suen mole-lUls ?’ — and 
thereupon Akhaltzik was ceded. 

41 In anote to M. Cadalvene's work, it is 
said that Achmet Fevzy was assisted by 
Nicholas Aristarki, grand logothete and 
dragoman to the Porte ; and that the 
latter, having contrived to purloin the 
ambassador’s signet ring, during an 
orgie given purposely by the Russians, 
afnxeait to the treaty. The logothete 
denied this, and declared that Achmet 
himself applied the seal whilst in a state 
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of inebriety. It is impossible to ascer- 
tain the truth. AH that can bo proved 
is, that the cession was made, and that 
the Sultan thereby lost a most important 
portion of his dominions. It is well 
known, however, that the Russians, un- 
like the Persians of olden times, filled 
the cup with something more substantial 
than ‘ melted rubies.’ 

“ Upon returning to Constantinople, 
Achmet Fevsy found that his credit, or 
rather the paramount personal favour 
which he had previously enjoyed, had 
much abated. Halil, the slave of Kho- 
sref, and afterwards married to the 
Sultau's daughter, Saliha ; Mustafa 
Noory, recently scraSkier; Rizu, now 
grand marshal ; and other younger fa- 
vourites, had obtained possession of 
MahmoudVAiar. But this did not pre- 
vent his # securing one of the most emi- 
nent posts in the empire — a post that 
had often rendered the Ottoman name 
terrible to foreign nations — which had 
sometimes fallen into ignorant and nerve- 
less hands, but had never been entrusted 
to a wholesale and unblushing traitor. 

“Political dissensions between the 
brave and skilful grand admiral, TahirPa- 
cha, and his colleague, having caused the 
dismissal of the former, a successor was 
required. Through the recommendation 
of the accomplished and. unfortunate 
Pertcf Pacha, then minister of the in- 
terior, and through the support of Kho- 
sref, the door of treachery was thrown 
open to Achmet, and he received the 
nishan of captain pacha. 

" Though ignorant of all the practical 
details of the naval service, Achmet 
Feviy’s activity and intuitive talent ap- 
pear to have stood him in lieu of expe-a 
rience. He is said to have conducted 
the administration of his department 
with skill and advantage, and to have 
placed the fleet in an efficient state for 
sea, thereby rendering it more worthy 
of being offered as a holocaust to the 
Sultan's bitterest foe. It was upon the 
8th of June, 1899, that the first division 
of this noble fleet quitted the Bosphorus, 
for the purpose of combating, if neces- 
sary, that of Egypt. On the 9th, the 
seoond division made sail, making alto- 
gether thirty-six vessels of different 
rates, of which twelve were of the line. 
Upon that forenoon, Sultan Mahmoud, 
on whom the angel of death had already 
set his seal, bade adieu to the individual 
whom he had raised from the dust to fill 
the illustrious station once occupied by 
the great Barberossa, and the scarcely 
less distinguished Kilitsh All Pacha. — 
Upon this day, and at the moment when 
the last vessels of the fleet disappeared 
before the eyes of the dying Sultan, the 
foul traitor Achmet knelt down to re- 


ceive his master's benedictions, and frith 
tearful eyes and solemn oaths bent over 
his benefactor's hands, and renewed his 
assurances of fidelity and devotion. lie 
then embarked in a fast-sailing tender, 
and hastened to join the flag-ship, the 
colossal Mahmondya. 

“ In less than a month from that day, 
Achmet Foviy consummated the basest 
act of treachery that ever disgraced the 
annals of a nation. Upon tho Gth of 
July, following, he Turkish fleet was 
seen in full sail for Alexandria; and 
upon the 13th, Achmet Fevsy, his cheeks 
still wet with the feigned tears that he 
had shed upon the Sultan’s hands cast 
himself at the feet of the Egyptian rnler. 
In lieu of rewarding desertion* with the 
doom that desertion always merits, Me- 
hemet Ali raised <tho traitor from tho 
ground, and treated him with dibtnic- 
tions that would perhaps have been de- 
nied to his own admiral, had that of- 
ficer returned triumphant from a naval 
combat. 

“ The Sultan was spared the anguish of 
this man's ingratitude. Before this fatal 
intelligence reached Stambol, the mo- 
narch was no more. Upon tho 1st of 
July, thirteen days prior to the accom- 
plishment of his favourite's treason, the 
most enlightened sovereign that ever 
swayed the sword of Osman terminated 
his mortal career, in the fifty-fourth 
year of his age, and thirty-first of his 
reign. 

“Achmet Fevsy, degraded and neglect- 
ed, continued to reside during four years 
in Egypt, a pensioner of the man to whom 
his treachery brought no other results 
than subsequent disaster, and the de- 
struction of his dreams of conquest — 
fit recompense for him who prompted the 
treachery, but insufficient chastisement 
for him by whom it was consummated. 
Attempts were mado by Mehemet Ali to 
obtain his pensioner's pardon, bat tho 
Sultan firmly resisted ; and, upon the 
3rd of January, 1643, a fit of apoplexy, 
or, os many believed| a cup of poisoned 
coffee, put an end to Achmet Fevsv’s 
existence, and to the necessity felt oy 
Mehemet Ali to support him in exile.” 

Mr. White very ably, and with much 
political foresight, eesssienfs .on the 
boasted reforms introduced into the 
Ottoman administrative government by 
Rescbid Pacha. These, it is weu 
known, were all borrowed from France 
— that country being, in Turkish eyes, 
the very perfection of a well adminis- 
tered state. 

Whatever be the merits or dement*, 
of France in this respect, one thing h 
unquestionable; no country ever pee- 
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•anted leas of analogy whereupon to 
oonatrnct a fitting oode of jurispru- 
dence, than that nation to the Turkish. 
Liberty in France has one significa- 
tion, and one only — it means equality. 
This is tiie god of a Frenchman’s 
worship ; he asks for no extended pri- 
vileges — he seeks for no social rights — 
he never thinks of asserting his claim 
to personal freedom of a higher order, 
than hia fathers before him enjoyed — 
all he insists upon is, that whatever 
the prizes, the race shall be open to 
all alike — no preference nor favour 
anywhere. Our great revolution was 
based uppn a great political problem, 
involving the rights of EngliBnnen in 
their various ranks tend gradations of 
society. The French revolution was 
neither more nor less than an attack 
on the aristocracy, of whoBe immuni- 
ties and privileges they had grown 
heartsick and weary. “ Egalite” was the 
war-cry of the struggle ; and ff egalite" 
comprehends all they seek to know 
of freedom. Hence the ignorant al- 
lusion so frequent in French writers 
on England, to the bondage of our 
middle and lower classes, based upon 
the fact that we possess a highly-pri- 
vileged and wealthy aristocracy ; for- 
getting that the amount of personal 
liberty with us is greater in every se- 
parate scale, than is to be found with 
themselveB. While w^ in turn con- 
tinue to express surprise that, after so 
many efforts to attain freedom, a great 
nation like France should still be so 
backward in the race, and have ac- 
quired so little real knowledge wherein 
true liberty consists. 

That a land like this should ever 
have been a model for Turkish imi- 
tation, is, indeed, strange. If any prin- 
ciple be perfectly inapplicable to the 
habits and prejudices or the Ottoman, 
it is that or equality. It is counter to 
all their notions, their tastes, and 
their traditions. ( Rank, with them, is 
the esseqce of every thing. Its gra- 
dations are^the stepping-stones to ex- 
alted station, and the filters which 
distil rewards and punishments ; be- 
sides that, equality, however practica- 
ble among a ptpple of one race, with 
one odmmon origin, and one language, 
would be an impossible experiment 
among* that motley mass or Turks, 
Arabs, Egyptians, Maronites, Jews, 
Danes, Albanians, Greeks, &e* which 
«a|e up. the Turkish empire— 


men whose whole study and effort 
through life is to avoid intermixture— 
who will not eat nor drink together— 
whose religious prejudices suggest 
distrust and dislike, instead of frater- 
nization and fellowship. How apply 
the boasted " egalite" here, when the 
very constitution of each tribe implies 
superiority somewhere? The applica- 
tion of an absolute monarohy to the ex- 
isting institutions of the United States, 
would be scarcely more palpable in ab- 
surdity, than to adopt the working of 
equality to a population like this. 

With the following brief, but not 
uninteresting anecdote, we must close 
our notice of these volumes : — 

S 

11 Being upon a visit to Colqpel Wil- 
liams and Lieutenant Dickson, of the 
Royal Artillery, who resided at Orta- 
kouy, a village immediately north of 
the noble palace of Tchiraghan, we 
strolled one evening to the burying- 
ground which crowns the summit of the 
hill, the usual place of rendezvous and 
night kief of the Armenian families, 
whose forefathers repose within this ele- 
vated cemetery. 

“ At the distance of some four hun- 
dred yards stands a newly-erected green 
kioshk of the Sultan, occupying the 
highest point within the imperial plea- 
sure-grounds. It was a soft and balmy 
night in June. Coffee was furnished by 
the Armenian sexton — guardian of tho 
tombs near which we sat. We had our 
own pipes, and nature supplied us with 
a gorgeous illumination of stars and 
t constellations, reflected pi rippling cor- 
ruscations upon the bosom of the slum- 
bering Bosphorus. Nothing was want- 
ing to make our kioffhomplete, save the 
presenco of beloved persons far away, 
and music. No genii of the lamp ap- 
peared disposed to gratify the first de- 
sire, but some djin, overhearing our 
words, forthwith satisfied the second. 

“ Of a sudden we heard the sounds of 
instruments in the direction of the green 
kioshk. Soft and soothing mnsic, which 
betrayed the instruction of Donizetti— 
the imperial music director — floated 
lightly on the southern breoe. It was 
an air from Norma well executed. Pre- 
sently also lights appeared, one by one, 
in the windows of the building, and in 
a short time the whole edifice was a 
blaze of illumination, reminding us of 
the scene of the prince and fair Save in 
the kaliph’s palace at Bagdad. 

“ In this instance it was evident that 
the kaliph was himself the giver of the 
feast. The music lasted at Intervals 
daring half an hear, whim the illnmfaia- 
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tion died away as rapidly as ifc had ap- 
peared, to make way for another illumi- 
nation. In a few seconds, a body of 
attendants furnished with paper lanterns 
issued from the building, and the SultAn, 
escorted by two or tnree confidential 
officers, made his appearance; and pro- 
ceeded slowly on foot to his palace at 
the foot of the hill ; where, before many 
minutes, every window became a blase 
of light. I nave seen many splendid 
and interesting spectacles in ‘ Constan- 
tinople the well guarded/ but none more 
curious than this passing glance of the 
Sultan's domestic habits." 

It would be unjust to part with our 
author, without recording our testi- 
mony to the ability with which he has 
executed htftask. Mr. White's powers 
would easily have enabled him to 


paint this remarkable nation in colours 
more attractively interesting to the 
the mere light reader. Both his talents 
and his opportunities would have ren- 
dered this a work of little difficulty 5 
but he has— fortunately for all who 
desire unalloyed truth — taken the less 
showy, but more serviceable path, and 
represented this people as they really 
are. The work has, therefore, all the 
good qualities of a guide-book, with 
the additional advantages of contain- 
ing the views of a very cultivated and 
gifted observer on the present state 
and future prospects of the East. 

The illustrations are numerous, and 
well-executed; and the lithographic 
frontispiece of eadh volume worthy of 
ouf first artists in that walk. 


▲ SNOWDROP. 


Hark I soft love-bells are ringing 
Above tho frozen clod ; 

With thee, its blooming litany, 

The year begins to God. 

With head devoutly bending, 

Like some pale holy nun. 

Nature hath risen up, and thus 
Her orison begun, 

The oak sleeps in the forest. 

The heather-bells on the hill, 

No brook to bubble, and no dew, 

Thy little lips to fill. 

The stiffened boughs above thee, 

Are icy, stark, and still ; 

And thou art but a paler shade 
Of that pale icicle. 

No bud to bid thee welcome, 

Arison from the dead ; 

Thy stem imprisoned in tho ice— 

The snow upon thy head. 

The fate of love for ever ! 

The dear love and the true ; 

And Ood lty/th writ its story here 
Since first a blossom blew. 

In vain the iron ploughshare 
Would try to pierce the lea. 

Where, like a star above the hill, 

‘ It rose up silently. 

How rose that bell so tender 
The froien sod above ? 

Let me kneel down, and kiss, and hear, 
O everlasting love ! . 


From thee, unwithered childhood 
Around my heart is shed ; 

Welcome again my little spade — 

My little garden bed ! 

Dear mother, rock my cradle. 

And strew them round my head — 

Thy unforgotten smiles return, 

Thy lovmg words are said. 

Still, with the\ear returning, 

Down from the heaven I see 

Thy hand, with many a kiss and tear. 
Is reaching them to me. 

To me that hand in heaven 
First made the Snowdrop dear. 

And for one hand alone on earth 
I pluok thy blossom here. 

To me of love unfailing 
Thou speakest from the sky : 

So truly speak for me"to whom 
I give thee silently. 

But through the icy silence, 

As through the froien snow, 

Be thou the minister of love, • 

And on her bosom blow. • 

Were I, like thee, beside her. 

To say the thought I would. 

When thou art withered it would bloom 
Upon her solitude. 

If I could smile like the blossom, 

Or whisper like the tree, 

Fitly my lips would breathe to her 
What now they breathe on thee J 

• a* , 
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MEMOIR or SAMUEL FORDS— A CORK ARTIST. 


m Lyeldaa l« dflftd— dead ere hi* prime 

You| Z^jeldas, udhelh sot lift hi* poor.** 

Mitxoir. 


Iw presenting the unostentatious name 
of Forde to our readers, we shall 
oonsider ourselves addressing that por- 
tion of the public, better acquainted 
with the course of life generally pur- 
sued by students in the fine arts, 
rather than that bqsy portion of the 
world, too much estranged by its 
habits, to bestow more than a hasty or 
indifferent glance at the efforts of 
genius ; and who must take less inte- 
rest in their pursuits and lives. 

There is so much of thought and 
meditation in the life of such a man 
as Forde, and so little of action, that 
it promises no entertainment to the 
general reader. But there are some 
by whom the engrossing abstractions 
of a highly imaginative and sensitive 
mind, will be understood and felt; 
whose attention we would anxiously 
engage. It was to such his fine talents 
addressed themselves; for them he 
laboured — for them his, over-wrought 
faculties were strained — and in the 
effort to awaken their sympathies, his 
delicate and exhausted frame at last 
sunk. It is, therefore, with an ear- 
nest sincerity, and an affectionate re- 
verence for the memory of the man, 
that we offer a sketch of his life 
and mind. 

That record would be as painful as 
it would be superfluous, which only 
described the short and luminous ca- 
reer of one whose premature death 
supplied nothing better than the sad 
materials for a biographical epitaph. 
But it may be fouhd entitled to more 
than ordinary respect, and be read 
with patience and advantage, when it 
t exhibits the life of one whose “ clear 
spirit" and bright example must serve 
to animjtfc and instruct. 

Saaml Forde was born in the city 
of Cork, April 5, 1805, and after a 
life of tbree-and-twenty years, the 
greater part of which was spent in 
study, died, July 29, 1828. He was 
the second son of Samuel Forde, an 
• jatfoant tradesman in his time, who 


became unfortunate in business — that 
is, his negligence lost him friends; 
with them he sacrificed himself and 
his family, and ultimately quitted the 
country for America. Perhaps he still 
lives to make reparation for countless 
injuries. The mother of Sunuel Forde 
was a religious woman, whose forbear- 
ance counteracted, in some iheasure, 
the afflictions she had to bear. Per- 
haps, her meek spirit, without effort 
on her part, infused itself into the 
gentle disposition of her son. Nothing 
could be greater than the contrast be- 
tween her sentiments and those of her 
husband. He was phlegmatic, arbi- 
trary, and reserved. She was quiet 
and unresisting. Freemasonry and 
Jacobinism, which so often have sapped 
the foundation of that social order 
they affect to improve, we are in- 
formed, destroyed the charms of do- 
mestic tranquillity. While the chil- 
dren were jet young, his presence 
was felt to oppress with itBsiillemiess 
every individual. If he joined the 
family after business, he usually sat 
''reading a newspaper, °or a political 
pamphlet, setting a cheerless and un- 
lnvittng example to the younger mem- 
bers of his circle. This was the sig- 
nal for each, according to their several 
tastes, to betake themselves to their 
quiet occupations. We mention these 
particulars, as they assist in explaining 
a settled, abstracted manner peculiar 
to the brothers, whioh fitted them bet- 
ter, it was said, for a cloister than the 
world. 

Whether a childhood psfised under 
such a roof be favourable, or other- 
wise, to the cultivation of early predi- 
lections, or oould serve to induce a 
severer application to peculiar studies 
or not, it is one not to be reoom- 
mended for parents to adopt, whatever 
advantages it may possess. Both the 
brothers manifested genius at an early 
age; one a talent for music, the other 
for painting. These talent* as they 
ripened without much care or atten- 
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turn, grew up, as if the fruits of si- 
lence ;and in the picture presented to 
our mind's eye, we readily conceive 
the one brother busy in exploring the 
profound score of some German mas- 
ter — for he was deeply versed in the 
science of music —while the other 
brother, Samuel, was preparing his 
mind for those draughts of classic 
imagery and refinement which, if a 
man is born to relish, he never relin- 
quishes. 

The evils which had been long pend- 
ing over the family fell at last. The 
father abandoned his home. The ef- 
fect of this desertion was to drive the 
elder brother back on his resources, 
and, b y the excise of his talents as 
a musician, to endeavour to support 
his family, And soften the severity of 
the misfortune. It is pleasant to re- 
cord the generous spirit of this bro- 
ther, who did more than repair the 
mischief oaused by the parent ; for, in 
the midst of the distresses of the 
family, he found means to keep his 
brother at school; and thus, by his 
discernment, providence and foresight, 
laid the foundation of that lofty and 
pure taste which distinguished the 
artist in after years. 

Thus it was that Samuel Forde ac- 
quired a knowledge of Latin and 
French. A Mr. Aungier gratuitously 
taught him Italian. By his own ex- 
ertions, the use of books, and very little 
other assistance, he studied Greek : ob- 
taining, by his perseverance, before he 
was fifteen,a tolerdble acquaintance with 
four other languages besides his own. 

There was another education going 
on in the mind of Forde, the ele- 
ments of which are not so obvious, as 
they lie not on the surface ; the pro- 
gress too is imperceptible, and seldom 
strongly marked. Causes, it may be, 
perhaps, feeble and unsuspected, corn- 
nine with power in maturing and 
unfolding its intellectual nature ; 
strengthening those fine perceptions 
and instincts 4)hich take their rise and 
tendencies from the depth of the mind 
and heart of genius — ordained to 
awaken emotions that slumber in 
other breasts. We have not heard 
of any accidental bias given to the 
young artist's mind— fostered, or 
vainly opposed, as in others. Any 
early indication of talent he displayed 
did not, however, escape the brother’s 
notice. He supplied the means of 


improvement He Was never regarded 
as a youthful prodigy. Perhaps many 
vapouring mannerists have given 
greater proofs of early genius. It 
is not foreshown in the noisy, orowing, 
inarticulate attempts of, every infant, 
what language it is to speak, or how 
eloquently until the dawn of intelligence 
breaks upon the mind that reveals ano- 
ther birth. 

During that indecisive age, when 
observation is quickened and heated 
by enthusiasm— -when early predilec- 
tions are taking such a fast hold of the 
mind— when the inexperienced boy 
intimates the glorious man— when 
ideas are gathering thick and fast, 
and organising] into powerful bands— 
when so much is done] by the busy 
subtle spirit, without rule or system, 
it is inexplicable and astonishing from 
what mean sources at first, not only 
gratification— wealth — even strength, 
are collected by the purveying adoles- 
cent faculties. 

What nauseous things the young 
appetite can feed upon — what matters 
unwholesome to more refined tastes, 
afford it nourishment — any ohild's 
feast, or tyro's study, will sufficiently 
illustrate. We have not the means of 
knowing from what quarter Samuel 
Forde drew his early knowledge of 
art. There were, at that period, when 
he was between qight and ten years of 
age, only two portrait painters in Cork, 
of very limited practice— no very emi- 
nent teacher. Amateurs, there were 
ieveral, but to these he does not ap- 
pear* to have had access. There 
was but one print-shop where the 
eternal, but not immortal Warmsly 
landscapes, and Baitalozxi's red round, 
Angelica Kauffman's prints, stood 
waiting in the window to be framed 
and glased, and captivate the eye and 
sense of the young, warm and greedy 
beholder. We have prooft lying be- 
fore us that Forde, at this period* 
carefully copied from* prints, trans- 
cribed much from Reynolds' discourses, 
Le Brim's passions, and Bell's ana- 
tomy of expression. At that time 
annuals had not begun to run. their 
course, or grimy Lithographies to 
overrun theirs. Sometimes a roving 
auctioneer would bring a * rattling 
print or two," that astounded him ; 
and, at other timet, the bookseUera 
displayed some beautiful wonder to 
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He has himself reoorded, that his 
great ambition then, was to eclipse 
the reputation of a young artist of the 
name of Crosbie, who, some years be- 
fore, achieved the vision, or conver- 
sion of St Augustine, that adorned the 
altar of the Brunswick-street Friary, 
and may possibly exist there still. This 
was more than a school-boy's emulation 
to win at a game of marbles, or the 
craving for a toy. The picture must 
stand twelve feet high. But the wonder 
is, how this picture could have struck 
him, or any one, but with astonishment, 
to see such a subject so treated and ho- 
noured, in so distinguished a place ; 
but it struck Forde, perhaps, at that 
time, as it strikes the multitude. We 
know not if there be a mortified taste, 
which appropriately belongs to the 
cloister, and abstains, whatever be the 
natural relish, from all works of art, 
that can fascinate the eye, or touch the 
feelings — if there be — this work pos- 
sesses sufficient merit for its sacred 
place. However, it is piously smothered 
by the fumes and censers; rendered 
invisible by the red glare of altar 
candles, while the religious dimness 
of the place, unfavourable to the ta- 
lents of the painter, overshadows alike 
his genius, and the miracle it would 
display. If we remember right its 
birth-place was an unhallowed cock- 
pit — the artist then himself very 
young. He was the pupil of Corbit, 
a portrait painter of talent, who com- 
menced his career with spirit and suc- 
cess ; but was far too Bocial to pers£ 
vere, labour and suffer for th# fair 
but limited renown of a provincial city. 
He was an excellent companion, sang 
well, and found he could charm a wider 
circle of admirers by his voice than 
by his pictures ; but “ charm he never 
so wisely," that voice is mute, that 
defrauded the cunning hand, and ren- 
dered him unjust to ms talents. 

Samuel Forde was then of that 
age when boy rf’ usually are employed 
blowing bubbles— -full of spirits— 
sporting "away time at the risk of life 
or limb, or if quiet when the fit comes 
on, pausing to look forward to the 
latter end of life as a prospect of sum- 
mer weather and no school — a half 
holiday and all play. But he has re- 
Wed of that joyous season a circum- 
stance which we shall give, as it des- 
cribes the tone of his mind then; 
partaking much of its ■ subsequent 


character and disposition, when it pos- 
sessed that soft poetic ardour, that en- 
thusiasm without vehemence, that 
lively sensibility for lofty subjects and 
images, that caught and reflected them 
back from his own mind. It breathes 
something of those ** holy erasings," 
that serene indulgence of thought 
that became at length habitual — form- 
ing one of the highest pleasures of 
the imagination — a state of mind *tis 
true, which if prolonged and carried 
out as it has unfortunately been by 
some, becomes mere indolent reverie, 
that terminates often in morbid ex- 
cess, extravagance, or melancholy. 
At that early age he has frequently 
stolen into the chapel 4? f Carey 's-lane," 
in the evenings at twilight. A fine 
old Italian copy of Guido's crucifixion 
adorns its altar; and there he has 
said he could indulge those calm, sub- 
duing sensations which it is well calcu- 
lated to call forth ; for as he gazed 
upon the picture of that solemn event 
at such an hour, the idea filled his 
mind full of the supernatural gloom 
that fell upon the divine Bufferer, and 
invested heaven and earth with that 
terrible (jarkness, in the midst of which 
He yielded up the ghost. 

Unimportant and childish as the 
trivial ambition and incident of a mere 
boy. as we have described them, may 
appear to many, we attach some im- 
portance to them, as indicating supe- 
rior sensibility at his age — a rarer 
quality amongst artists than is gene- 
rally supposed ; for Its affectation and 
its absence alwagp appearing together, 
it is presumed to be present where 
it does not exist. Therefore we set 
a value upon whatever foreshows this 
quality. In a mind of such subtle 
organization as that of Forde's, this 
sensibility became invaluable when edu- 
cation began to tell upon his ripening 
faculties ; and during that period of 
lift when the passions are an unconta- 
minateJ breath, and the bosom is undis- 
turbed and unruffled, b& by joy ; ex- 
ternal objects and emotions only served 
to feed it : so that in after life, we 
find this delicate and beautiftil tiling 
becoming strong in him, and forming 
a leading characteristic of his mind 
and his excellence. We need not dwell 
upon this point further in this place, 
as we shall be enabled to Illustrate the 
case by his works in the sequel ; and 
touch on.it here only to dismiss the 
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subject, and offer our own convictions, 
that all the pathos and spirit of epic 
art, at least, must very much depend 
upon the presence of this ixqtiisls© 
feeling, without which artists toil and* 
study but in vain. They may group 
and arrange figures and colours with 
a self-satisfied reliance upon their con- 
formity with the practice of their 
predecessors, yet such works may be 
so treated as to be deplorably barren 
of all feeling, and destitute of a spark 
of imagination. They are far from 
revolting, yet we turn from their sterile 
insipidity, their vapid grandeur, their 
insupportable pretence. The mock 

# historic, the depressing lofty, the high, 
but lamentably h#w style of art, which 
brings about^that repulsive alliance of 
poverty of mind with celerity of hand, 

• and creates so many presumptuous 
failures. 

The scanty materials of a school- 
boy's life and occupations might induce 
us hastily to pass over that portion of 
Forde's ; but it would not be uninte- 
resting could we distinctly see what is 
passing in the mind at that period. 
The acquisitions are numerous, and 
rapidly, though unconsciously made, 
unknown even to the man of genius 
himself, these are obscurely refined ; 
nor are they Been until knowledge and 
power so signally display themselves in 
his works. Then the hints and almost 
forgotten suggestions and impelling 
bias, in which they may have origi- 
nated, rise remembered, and the mag- 
nificent design m£y be traced to the 
most frivolous circumstances that have 
undergone some beautiful expanding 
process in the mind. Bearing in re- 
collection Forde's entire ignorance at 
that period of Greek forms and Ita- 
lian pictures, let us imagine how he 
really did pass his time, and offer a 
Bketch from nature or memory. 

Observe a youth seated at the win- 
dow of a dingy back-parlour, looking 
into an unwholesome yard, from 
whence it borrows its light. He is 
either drawing or reading. Beside 
him, on the window seat, are some of 
the Italian, Latin, and English poets — 
his masters— just growing into familiar 
friends— and what friends? Yes, 
books were his best, his unflinching 
friends ; they stood by him in his 
greatest need; they solaced him ; they 
comforted him ; they oould not bestow 
wealth, bht he oould rely on them. 


and they supplied him with all else 
he required; they were satisfactory 
honest friends, who told him the truth, 
a thing he was in search of; and much 
more besides. They were generous 
friends, they gave all he had, and he 
was grateful, for he made a suitable 
return. There, on the window-stool, 
are Been Spenser, Milton, Virgil, Ari- 
osto Tasso, and some of their aescend- 
ents ; but Shakespear was not there, 
he was up stairB beside his bed, and 
held sacred company with his Greek 
Testament. Deaf and insensible to 
the bustle of the maid and the gentle 
housewife preparing the frugal meal ; 
there he sits, irrecoverably lost where 
there is no track, and oqly the constella- 
tions of genius to guide ; he is in the 
unbounded realms of imagination, 
where nature herself becomes super- 
natural ; gods interchange characters 
with men, and men talk with angels. 
What is not the soul of that youth im- 
bibing just then? What— some one may 
ask — such a small library to make such 
a great man? Yes! for it was read 
thoroughly — well read — the books 
were used — what can scarcely be said 
of larger libraries, and the reason why, 
they fail to make wise and good men. 
But he must be roused — the family 
are at dinner — and though books are 
generous, not so much for whatthey can 
bestow, as for wh%t they can enable us 
to dispense with — they could not allay 
hunger — he sits down to a poor repast 
with a more grateful heart than a 
strong appetite, rising from it thankful 
and ready to apply himself again to his 
studies. A stranger seeing the meal 
taken in silence, would be led to sup- 
pose, some deep sorrow lay heavy 
on that house and afflicted all the 
inmates with sadness, did he not 
shortly hear a most melodious flute, or 
some wild modulations on the piano- 
forte ; these sounds come from the 
adjoining room, where the brother is, 
perhaps, lulling his seiftes, and lost in 
abstruse labyrinths of harmony. * 

Thus did Fordepass his tinte at this 
period, withdrawn from sooiety amidst 
scenes the most likely to confirm stu- 
dious habits, and underg©iftg a prepa- 
ration the fittest he could adopt as a 
course of mental discipline, for the 
reoeptiou, hereafter, of that pure clas- 
sical taste in his art, which was to com* 
plete his education as a painter. 

• The acquaintance with history which 
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Forde hat evinced in notes, and 
eetch s, and pictures wo are disposed 
to attribute to the fortunate taste for 
that branch of literature that pre- 
vailed in his family. Both his brother 
and sister had retentive memories, and 
with peculiar accuracy could exactly 
give tne date and name connected with 
any remarkable event Owing to this 
circumstance, we presume, history was 
much read about this early period of 
Forde's life $ but to judge from the 
manner he employed it, his views of 
history were broad and general ; ho 
scarcely treated any Bingle historical 
subject, but a succession of them as a 
whole — and he looked upon it rather 
with a poet's eye, for a painter's pur- 
pose. We fin<f Rollin and Robertson 
auoted as we do Milton and Spencer, 
for some of his subsequent labours. 
From the circumstance we have men- 
tioned, we are inclined to think he 
associated this with his other studies 
about the same time, attaching less 
importance to it. 

Secluded from all low-minded pur- 
suits in early life, his mind influenced 
and fortified by the purest and noblest 
tastes of principles, to the exclusion 
of all vulgar modes of thinking and 
acting; we seem to have brought 
before us, in Fordo, a being such as 
Andrea del Sarto is described to have 
been when called^ the "faultless," 
« modest, elegant, and endued with 
sensibility of character, a charm he 
appears to have impressed on all his 
works." • 

To attest what we have said of his 
employments, there are quires of ex- 
tracts and memorandums which show 
what a fresh current of other men's 
ideas was passing through his mind 
to enrich it Numerous copies from 
pints, also, phereby he improved his 
hand and eye — and thus Poussin is said 
to have made himself a painter. His 
sketch-books of that period, may ex- 
hibit, like others, no better burlesques 
upon (.nature — unmitigated blue and 
green, glaring in trees and skies— 
striking resemblances of the human 
face divine to the grave physiognomies 
of cats and lions, indicating nothing 
of the genius then, but *' that was to 
be hereafter." 

While he was young, Forde yet 
seemed bent on great designs, medi- 
tating, and intent upon Ism noble 
performance* when he could not put 


a small one together. What great 
things will not boys intend, and forget 
to do 1 Not so Forde, he was never 
frivolous; they occupied his mind 
when he had to attend to trifles ; they 
never quitted it ; and he never aban- 
doned them until they were achieved. 
We can trace to hints, about this early 
priod, in his sketches, some of his 
later works, proving how long he had 
meditated upon his subjects. And his 
imagination teemed with subjects, 
while his prolific hands threw off por- 
tions of them in sparks and fragments 
of beauty, all imbued with taste and 
feeling; reucs of his genius— these 
are abundantly scattered on the backs of 
letters and accounts, oo old waste music 
copy books, soiled wrappers, whited- 
brown paper in profusion $ not a horde 
amassed and accumulated by the grub- 
bing avarice of mere study, but arising 
from a feeble inventive bounty, he 
inherited from nature, augmenting his 
stores, even while he lavished them. 

As the character and disposition of 
an artist, both exercise, more or less, 
a direct influence on his works, we 
cannot omit alluding to the natural 
tendency of that pupilage of affection 
and affliction to which Forde was early 
subjected, as they seem happily and un- 
happily to have blended in bestowing, 
in a great degree, the softness and 
gentleness of his. Not that he was 
deficient in spirit, quite the contrary ; 
but acting as he did always upon prin- 
ciple, he only set a restraint upon it ; 
for he bore about with him at all times 
a subdued readiness of talent — for use, 
not display — which never showed itself 
but upon proper occasions, in a manly 
wit, prompt in conversation and ar- 
gument ; and we do not deceive our- 
selves when we say, that we see this 
combination of tenderness with spirit 
in his works. 

It may be thought we have dwelt at 
too much length upon immaterial cir- 
cumstances in the formation of Forde's 
character as a boy. Nothing can be 
thought inconsiderable that in pro- 
cess of time assumes and possesses 
weight and influence in their operation. 
Ordinary circumstances beneath the 
notice, or that escape all notice, are 
not, because common, the most unlikely 
to become the means of producing tne 
most powerful effects. We cannot 
demonstrate this ; we only ask for time 
to wait for results. It wouldhave 
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required little study beyond penetrat- 
ing the modesty of his demeanour to 
have observed that Forde's mind, even 
as a boy, was not constructed of the 
slight materials of a modern-built 
mind ; it was more solid ; and we 
find at a later period of life, when su« 
prior advantages were presented, how 
e availed himself of them, profiting 
beyond others, because better prepared 
to derive due advantage from them. 
On a remarkable and unexpected oc- 
casion he illustrates more fully the 
operation of external circumstances on 
a mind like his, the extend of his im- 
provement at the time being sufficient 
to put to silence those cavillers who 
decry academies/and by their sophistry 
always appear to be inculcating igno- 
rance ; for lie exhibits a fine example 
•in himself of what must be true of all, 
that education ever shows “ mightiest 
in the mightiest" — a truth established 
by universal experience, and only to 
be contradicted upon paper. 

We shall now pass over a period of 
three years, until the close of 1817, 
allowing our readers to imagine Forde 
persevering in his favourite studies, 
and continuing his unimpeded progress 
onwards and upwards without devia- 
tion or pause, like that fabled bird 
that as it speeds in its flight without 
rest, even sleeps upon the wing; for 
we have to record an important event 
of more than ordinary consequence in 
his history. 

In order to understand this, we 
must observe, thaffrom 1813 to 1817 
various attemps had been made by the 
amateurs of Cork to establish exhibi- 
bitions, and provide schools for the 
education of artists, when a fortunate 
occurrence placed at their disposal the 
means of securing both. We shall 
relate the circumstances which led to 
this exactly as they took place. 

In the early part of tne year 1818, 
a student of the Royal Academy of 
London was standing in the hall of 
Somerset Hotse, when he overheard 
one of the attendants stating that the 
counoil were compelled to decline the 
offer made by his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, of the casts presented 
to him by his holiness the Pope of 
Rome, merely from want of room, 
adding that "they were to be had for 
asking. 9 ’ The porter was requested 
by that gentleman to say no more 
upon the subject, and was silenced. 


The following morning Lord Listowel 
was waited upon, and informed of the 
circumstance. His lordship’s influence 
was only to be surpassed by his seal, 
and his admiration of the arts by his 
perseverance on this occasion. The 
casts were obtained, and with incre- 
dible activity in a few weeks were on 
the high seas, in one of his Royal 
Highness's transports, proceeding to 
their destination, Cork. 

Those casts, so noble in themselves, 
are associated in the mind with the 
most remarkable period in our history. 
They surrounded the interior base of 
that prodigious tent-room, erected in 
the gardens of what was once Carleton 
palace. There, as if beneath an ample 
awning, were assembled, amidst the 
blaze of chandeliers and regal stars, 
at one period, the allied sovereigns, 
princes, and chiefs from the Steppes 
of Tartary, warriors, statesmen, "rair 
women, and brave men,’’ to celebrate 
the conclusion of that heroic period 
which had just terminated in the 
battle of Waterloo. And here was 
all that sublimity and beauty in an- 
cient art, like the approving represen- 
tatives of the gods of other times. 
Dare we ask where are they now f 

Whatever of dullness had hitherto 
subsisted, or was chargeable upon the 
citizens of Cork, vanished at the me- 
morable approach of these casts. 
Their announcement had an obviously 
miraculous effect, a miracle which had 
been complete if not transitory. The 
jfrring discords in taste, politics, and 
religion were suspended. All ranks 
and parties united themselves in one 
common resolution to do justice to the 
arts, and the munificent donation of 
their prince. This king's touch seem- 
ingly and sovereignly cured every eviL 
Citizens vied not only in*outdoing one 
another, but themselves, in a generous 
strife to provide a suitable place for 
so magnificent a gift. The prince him- 
self might have found, for once, no rival 
in some disloyal breasts. A zcAl for 
the arts, with the expulsive pcflrer of a 
new principle, drove all Wore it. 
For here was the most palatable Ibish 
holy alliance of Pope and Prince, of 
Church and State— what could with- 
stand it ? 

A theatre was fitted up for the re- 
ception of these divinities, as in a 
temple ; a master was provided; an 
academy founded* Lectures were de* 
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* livered ; the schools filled Vith stu- 
dents $ the public crowded the rooms. 
All was perturbation — vigour — im- 
pulse-extravagance. 

Time rolled on, and brought for- 
ward in its courses men grounded in 
the elementary principles of their pro- 
fession. To reward this enthusiasm, 
amazing proofs of what high views, 
warm reelings, fine models, good in- 
structions, and persevering industry 
can effect. 

Alas ! the days were at hand when 
differences of opinion, lukewarmness, 
and jealousies (not peculiar to artists, 
but sometimes found in committees) 
were to cause disunion. These were 
accompanied yith blighting poverty. 
The cnill of indifference fell on the 
once warm-hearted, and palsied every 
nerve. As the inordinate zeal of the 
first passionate promoters of the arts 
cooled, the exhaustion of fever left 
them in low spiritless worldly calcu- 
lations. When too late, they began 
to observe what their chivalrous es- 
pousal of the arts was likely to cost 
them— they saw heavy liabilities im- 
pending. Whether capricious or un- 
fortunate, these Mecasnases and Medici 
“ of the hour," fled to their villas and 
their counting-houses. The recreant 
society, forgetful of the ardours of a 
first attachment, fell away; turning 
coldly from the divinities of their for- 
mer devotion, and the divinities, no 
doubt, insulted by their defection, in 
turn deserted them. “Duns, mon- 
sters hateful to God and men,” dis- 
persed the apostates and their idols, 
putting them asunder for ever. 

It was at this crisis, that government 
interposed, and saved Olympus from 
the Titan hammer of the auctioneer. 
The helpless and forsaken gods, once 
so powerful, were rescued by the se- 
cretary for the home department, who 
transmitted them to the custody of the 
Cork institution, whose property they 
became. Thfeir sublimities continued 


in security, beyond the reach of mo- 
lestation, m majestic repose, until ano- 
ther removal, under favour of the go- 
vernment, placed them in a region of 


perpetual ice, not on Mount Olympus, 
W in an attio of theold custom-house, 


where they are effectually preserved 
from intruders or admirers, as if sur- 
rounded by a cordon sanSbdre. There 
the shivering student may now ply his 
* «Mdy trade/’ in that inclement and 


ungenial abode, at the hazard of rheu- 
matism, or worse ; for there he can 
improve neither his health nor hand. 

As these high standards of art were 
originally the source of much bene- 
fit, when brought moBt before the pub- 
lic eye, and that of the student, so 
they became proportionately inefficient 
as they were withdrawn ; and we un- 
hesitatingly asoribe the present de- 
clension of the arts in Cork to the 
circumstance of their neglect ; for it 
was observable, at each remove, some- 
what was lost of their influence until 
the last, when the very fingerings of 
talent became extinguished. 

Young Forde drew in the academy, 
from its first establishment to its 
close ; be, as well as some others, 
manifested, in their clear,' firm outline, 
the excellent mode of teaching . 
adopted there. A nicety of outline 
was exacted by the teacher, of trivial 
importance, if inculcating the precept 
did not imply an attention to the 
greater importance of form in a higher 
degree. But enforcing strictly this 
purity of outline, insured an unaffected 
elegance and strength in Forde's, rarely 
seen. Trembling those • drawings said 
to be executed with the style on Greek 
vases. 

The master selected by the society, 
was a Mr. Chalmers, who, united to 
a varied knowledge of his art, the prac- 
tice of a scene-painter. From him 
Forde not only acquired his element- 
ary knowledge, but in the course of 
time, acquired alstf a facility in dis- 
temper painting. Forde was fortu- 
nate in having a master who taught 
him with great simplicity, and in hav- 
ing the best models before his eyes at 
his early age ; a mind admirably adapted 
to confide in, and accept the antique 
as a standard of pure form, besides 
men of extraordinary talent as fellow- 
students. If he was a slower man 
than some of his companions, he sur- 
passed them in attainments, as he did 
at length in his progAss and know- 
ledge, outstripping them with little 
apparent toil. The power that teachers 
can exercise over young minds, bears 
but a small proportion to the strength 
of that involuntary appropriating ha- 
bit which goes so much farther in some 
than lessons. Careful imitation once 
mastered, becomes habitual ; hut the 
mere presence of fine works acts in- 
sensibly, imparting much more than 
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labour. This faculty* or perception, 
was ever actively at work in Forde. 
It caught the attention, and seemed to 
win upon the regard of his master — he 
became his favourite pupil. He em- 
ployed him upon the scenery and de- 
corations of the theatre, ana recom- 
mended him, some time after, when 
leaving the city, as a teacher. 

In painting at the theatre, Forde 
gained considerable power over very 
intractable materials with speed and 
decision of execution, which led to 
considerable employment in distemper 
painting ; and some of his finest works 
are attributable to his proficiency in 
that art. It also indirectly led to the 
attainment of at complete knowledge 
of architecture, afterwards of most 
essential service to him in a public si- 
tuation which he held. And much 
about the same time he applied himself 
to that indispensible science akin to 
architecture — perspective. He care- 

fully went through the Jesuits' and 
Malton's perspective, which he tho- 
roughly understood, copying and pre- 
serving all the diagrams. His familiar 
acquaintance with anatomy subse- 
quently enabled him to teach pupils 
who deserved it, to begin their draw- 
ing of the figure with the bones. And 
so well acquainted was he with astro- 
logy, that we have met with a highly- 
finished whimsical exercise of his, re- 
presenting a captive, who is supposed 
to have wasted away to a skeleton, in 
the dungeon of a oastle, making his 
stealthy escape over the battlements ; 
and another of a famished prisoner, 
with an emptied water-pitcher beside 
him. 

• Thus, without the assistance of pre- 
miums to excite the lassitude of idle- 
ness, do we find Forde, with his na- 
turally placid vigour and love of his 
pursuits, attaining an incomparable 
style of drawing, and those sciences 
connected with it. He strove not less 
laboriously, because the reward was 
out of view. ''Exercise increased his 
strength. He never undertook merely 
agreeable and slight views of any 
thing, assumed with ease and carried 
out at leisure. He saw far, and la- 
boured long, to satisfy his mind. When 
he fell short of his object, he tried 
again, with more resolution and deli- 
berate aim; for he possessed the most 
singular sustaining power, making five, 
«x, and seven sketches of a single 


figure, until he succeeded, by repetU 
tion, at length in satisfying himself. 
He would then resort to all the 
mechanical processes of squaring, and 
tracing, in making his finished copies, 
without losing the spirit of his work. 
Such studied efforts would be con- 
sidered only proofs of dulness, if un- 
successful. He early united the rare 
power of acquiring knowledge, and 
immediately employing it, so that he 
appeared to pass from a preparatory 
state, about this time, at once into the 
refined and accomplished artist. 

These attainments were made when 
he might have been about sixteen or 
seventeen years of age. His educa- 
tion, as an artist, hiy} reached that 
point when it is required to be applied 
to some useful purpose. His family, 
far from being in affluent circum- 
stances, required his aid. His brother 
was married, had a family, and could 
not well assist them ; and he himself 
wished, for his sake as well as theirs, 
to turn his talents to some profitable 
account. 

It was in the broad day light, and in 
the every-day duties of life, he desired, 
however distasteful, to find the path to 
fame. His ambition yielded to his 
sense of duty, when required to take 
the indirect and least agreeable road, 
as it required him to stoop to the ordi- 
nary necessities — (he drudgeries that 
press into and retain many, perhaps, 
as aspiring minds, in the slavish ser- 
vice of the world. He yielded to a 
proposition suggested by his friends, 
of becoming a mezzotinto engraver. 
A subscription was set on foot, for tbe 
purpose of binding him to Mr. C. 
Turner, A.R.A., London, and main- 
taining him for the term of three years. 
It was at that time a lucrative profes- 
sion, and the most expeditious method 
of making a livelihood, without im- 
pairing his ulterior views of becoming 
an artist Some distinguished men 
had raised themselves* to eminence 
from that line of art Mr. OTur- 
ner was applied to, but while the nego- 
ciations were pending, it was disco- 
vered that Samuel Forde was one year 
older than the age stipulated. The 
conditions, therefore* could not be 
complied with— the monies collected 
were returned, and the projeot laid 
aside. Forde was not disappointed, 
nor, indeed, his friends ; for he secretly 
felt a contempt for an art which he 
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believed he could liarn without the 
sacrifice of time and money it required. 
He w&s encouraged in this well-founded 
eoufldenoe by the example of Martin, 
who succeeded so splendidly in bis 
prints; and, on a small soale, ne made 
satisfkotory trial, without one single 
implement used by engravers, and with 
no other knowledge of the process 
than what he found in the Encyclope- 
dia; his attempts nearly resembling 
the essays of the early mesaotinto en- 
gravers. A saddler’s knife, backed on 
the edge, formed the tool with which 


he made the ground on an ill prepared 
piece of copper he obtained from a 
brazier. By working the knife across 
the plate in different directions, he 
prepared it ; an old knife blade formed 
the scraper. With boiled oil and 
lampblack he compounded his ink, and 
a kitchen rolling-pin and blanket con- 
stituted his pnnting-press. ‘Good 
workmen do not quarrel with their 
tools." And some heads, done in this 
experimental way by him, still exist, 
to attest the trnth of the persuasion on 
his own mind, that he had narrowly es- 
caped imprisonment, and his friends 
a ..useless expenditure. He congra- 
tulated himself that he had not so 


heavily and needlessly taxed their gene- 
rosity. 

The idea of becoming an engraver 
being relinquished, he turned his at- 
tention to teaching, and obtained se- 
veral pupils. His taste was essentially 
not picturesque, nor did his talents lie 
in making captivating drawings, that 
attract only boyish and girlish eyes, 
unless they be of the anti-modern 
Greek order. He could not easily re- 
lax into landscape, nor torment Black 
Rock and Blarney Castle, with all the 
sweet vexatious variations of Rodes 
stir, rub-up •trees, scrape-out lights, 
drag water, and draw nothing. His 
scholars were those only who had a 
higher sense of beauty ; a relish for 
fine forms and refinement derived from 
the fiasts. His knowledge of archi- 
tectures however, was put in requisition 
sometimes, after the failure of the 
projeot of making him an engraver, 
when he became master in the Me- 
chanic's Institute. The small returns 
from these laborious occupations, suf- 
ficed for his frugal expenditure. If 
large incomes multiply cares, his con- 
tented mind magnified hia fortune. 
With bis duly labours we have 


Forde'now alternating his evening stu- 
dies ; fatigue brought to him no other 
rest than what change of labour af- 
fords: even that to him was rest, and 
possessed for him a charm as agreeable 
as play* ' He never understood the en- 
joyment* of 'the idle, nor the recrea- 
tions ifrfented for them. One of his 
pastimes was copying the mqjor part of 
books, his limited means did not allow 
him to purchase, and he was compelled 
to borrow. By this self-imposed task- 
work, we find he had compressed into 
a small compass, the lives of the paint- 
ers as far r down as Parmegiano, and 
the important parts of Reynold's dis- 
courses. He was still furnishing 
his mind by various weeding, quicken- 
ing his sensibility with poetry, and add- 
ing to his correct knowledge of men, 
with biography and history. As,, 
without a power of generalising, 
knowledge is waste, he showed how 
well he could methodize his material* 
and discipline his imagination, at least 
for the purposes of his art, in small 
tabular forms, with notes and slight 
observations. What is generally con- 
sidered a philosophical operation of 
(he mind, seemed, in him, performed 
by an involuntary effort, or its place 
supplied by an innate propriety of 
taste, that required little cultivation— 
a faculty of slow growth in others. 
Thus we early trace in his composi- 
tions how well he could select, arrange, 
simplify, and vary them. It is only 
upon each minds as Forde’s, that we 
can comprehend that paramount in- 
fluence of a subject “ to be (as 
Charles Lamb eatresses himself,) so 
tyrannically impressed, it cannot be 
treated otherwise than imaginatively, 
without falsifying a revelation." For 
Forde, it may be observed, was not one 
of those sedulous students of the an* 
tique, who quit the cast room to think, 
in plaster of Paris, all the rest of their 
days— paint gqdjl and nature alike in 
gypsum— living on, magnanimously 
transferring an obsolefe mythology, in 
most correct forms— bodies without 
souls — to canvas. 

About the time when Samuel Forde 
had relinquished the project of becom- 
ing an engraver, and the refunded sub- 
scriptiona had reverted to their donors, 
a visitor to Cork very opportunely 
made his appearance, who, by hia ex* 
ertions and energy, greatly promoted 
the views, and forwarded tike efforts 
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made by his fellow-student, Mr. John 
Hogan, to go abroad. Had the two 
subscriptions gone on together, they 
must have clashed, however liberally 
the friends and admirers of both might 
have behaved: owing to this trifling 
oircumstance, that gentleman's lauda- 
ble efforts succeeded. 

That gentleman's name was Carey. 
He travelled with a large collection of 
prints, and a few select pictures. Di- 
lettanti or dealer, we know not which 
he was, yet a zealous lover and judge 
of the art, and an appreciator of its 
highest aims. He was, moreover, a 
considerate critic, and an animated, 
writer. He surprised the artists by 
showing up their merits, and startled 
the public by announcing an untold 
treasure thdy were not sware of pos- 
sessing. lie thus directed public at- 
tention towards Hogan, extolled his 
merits as they deserved, and in his 
travels through England and Ireland, 
afterwards, interested many gentlemen 
and noblemen in his favour, and 
amongst others, the late Sir John 
Lyster, the distinguished patron of 
modern artists, who all came forward 
on the occasion, and many live, yet who 
had the satisfaction and reward of see- 
ing a bright example in sculpture, of 
the beneficial effects of well-directed 
Btudies and kindly patronage. 

When Samuel Forde may have been 
nineteen years of age, we perceive the 
dawn of that high earnestness which 
belonged to the artists of former 
times— full of thdse lofty aspirations 
and grand intensity of purpose the 
masters of Italy display, as they stand 
beside the altar and the throne — grave, 
sedate men, who undertook solemn 
commissions to execute for kings and 
popes, and transmitted them to poste- 
rity. In the creations of Forde's 
mind, we discern touches of that fine, 
old, reverend spirit, which has passed 
away with them ; the religious wis- 
dom and imagining, with all its impres- 
siveness, that belong not to our hard, 
unbelieving days. The source of this 
we dare scarcely touch upon. He 
was natually devout, but divine truth 
was a sentiment that glowed in his 
breast, not smouldering away in re- 
spect and reverence for what was sa- 
cred* but uniting consistently with his 
imaginative being, burned with an an- 
gelic ardour, gently and lovely. This 
sanctity disposed him to dwell much 
yoim jLXV«— N o> 147. 


on sacred subjects ; and he found, in 
sacred poetry, themes, which, exalting 
his soul above the world, while they 
rendered him happy so long as he re- 
mained in it, made him aim at what he 
hoped would give a grand moral pur- 
pose to his art. 

a Whether it proceeds from his reli- 
gious sense or not, certain it is, there 
exists in the generality of Forde's 
works, that dignified pathos— that sad- 
dening grace — that drowsy tenderness, 
inducing « a most sweet pain,*' which 
we perceive, or feel, on surveying the 
finest Greek statues, or the reposeful 
benignity of Raphael's Madonnas. We 
' must vainly inquire whence is this, if 
it do not in part ariseefrom that turn 
of thought, or feeling, that induces 
him in transcribing from his favourite 
authors, the most melancholy passages? 
Amongst his papers we twice meet 
with that monitory hymn of Moore's, 

11 All on earth mnit fade: 

The brightest, still the fleetest," See. ft c. 

and it strikes like a dirge bote, or 
passing bell, ringing painfully in our 
ear, as it were his own. But from 
whatever source Samuel Forde's touch- 
ing excellence proceeded — sentiment 
or sadness— the evidence lies before us 
in his sketches of subjects ; sufficient 
to show the yearning of a devout reli- 
gious temperamer|, longing to embody 
its vast meanings in lofty works. Ana 
who will deny that some such sacred 
energy influenced all great painters, 
fleets, and sculptors, of former and 
later times, that have shown that unex- 
tinguished spark of the divinity within, 
animating their breasts, whether living 
under a Pagan or Christian dispensa- 
tion, from the days of Phidias to 
Flaxman ; or denying that it was that 
which filled the Sistine Chapel with 
the terrors of the finai judgment, or 
resounds through the awfully melo- 
dious numbers of Paradise Lost. As 
an instance in Forde's *case, it is with 
deep regret we can point to hi a Httle 
diary and sketches, only as plane, for 
proofs on this particular point. . We 
find this bold, yet modest entry, in his 
journal, " The General Resurrection, 
one of the grandest, most pathetic 
themes, may, perhaps, do one, if not 

K jd with its treatment by others.” 

as will be seen hereafter— for 
the same subject is again alluded to in' 
another place— when many ofthepart^' 
2 ▲ 
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perhaps, had been collected, bat looked 
upon with despondency a few months 
before his death, seeing no prospect of 
painting it. 

Of this subject we find disjointed 
portions remaining— all tending to its 
elucidation. The construction of the 
wholes bore some resemblance to the 
contrivance of Michael Angelo's great 
composition of the Last Judgment— of 
Tirious designs, converging, as it were, 
to that, as a central point. Scholars 
and painters are at some loss to find 
out this beariiK exactly and consis- 
tently in many of the subjects— Michael 
Angelo, ptrihaps, did not fully explain 
his meaning, nor has Samuel Forde. 
What we possers of Forde's illustra- 
tions are only pen-and-ink drawings, 
and notes appended to many of them, 
with labels attached to others, and a 
small sheet of paper in which the 
detaohed texts of Soripture are col- 
lected together that are found in the 
margin of the drawings, without regard 
to order, the names being printed in 
capitals, of the books from which they 
are taken. These are all from the 
prophets, and the five figures which 
remain represent them, as it were, 
denouncing, or announcing threats or 
promises. The subject itself, as it 
were, opens with the apocalyptic vision, 
which embraces the sum-total of the 
parts which it was to comprehend, 
including the prophets, as the upper 
and lower parts of the last judgment 
are supposed to do. Thus : " And I 
saw the dead, small and great; anfi 
the books were opened; and the sea 
gave up its dead," &c. &c. 

Amongst the prophets we find Daniel 
made to say : M Messiah shall be cut 
off, not for himself.’ 1 Hosea: “He 
will redeem them from death.” Joel: 
«« And the Lord will be the hope of 
his people," and so on, below seven 
finely conceived figures. Besides these 
sacred figures, others of a more incon- 
gruous description — perhaps in his 
complete design he would have recon- 
ciled them — dwarfs and sybils are no 
disfigurement in Michael Angelo’s 
works; nor would Forde’s portentous 
Fate, with skinny arm resting upon its 
knee, one hand clutching the keys of 
the infernal regions, the other uncer- 
tainly drawn ; we are told how it was 
to be employed in a line ifi the margin. 

j, “And Itote 

sto m kern lmtm of fcfc tek bsok.” 


The other figure was a Cupid at the 
blood-streaming whetstone, and these 
lines: 

• Ferrni «t Cuplrto 
Semper ardentes aeneni nglttaa 
Cote entente . 1 

It would be tedious to enumerate 
other scattered parts of this imperfect 
design, offered only to elucidate the 
nature and depth of thought and labour 
he employed upon his conceptions when 
they occupied his mind, and the solem- 
nity with which he could invest them — 
but to what purpose, “born in an age 
too late" to pursue a branch of art 
requiring wealth and leisure to pros- 
per, and in a country proverbially 
poor, and not permitted to enjoy lei- 
sure. 

’ In the midst of numerous distract- 
ing engagements, when Forde ‘was 
twenty years of age, we find him oc- 
cupied upon his first commissions, “his 
own invention .” His previous works 
had been chiefly compilations which 
he treated in his own way, in various 
places, as decorations. They were 
executed in distemper ; and were 
mostly improvements upon indifferent 
prints ; ( and although they showed 
neither the compass nor readiness of 
his invention ; they showed abundant- 
ly enough his taste while they im- 
proved his style and his composition. 
Those appeared at the theatre, in 
shops, on ceilings, and on one which 
occupied the circumference of a medi- 
cal hall surrounded by the freize — 

{ irocession to Apolto and Esculapius, 
ike that of the Parthenon to Minerva. 
We find the tedidhs work, dismissed 
in his journal, thus— April 8, 1826 — 
“ End of Reliefs — a great relief to 
me." His time and his atention too 
divided between tuitions, making 
drawings for the Mechanics’ Institute, 
and still more trifling jobs ; yet, we 
find in the midst of all this, he could 
contrive to make four small, highly- 
finished drawings, in pencil, from the 
little story of Cinderella as specimens 
for publication, which were unfortu- 
nately lost. In one of his sketch- 
books still exists the first thought of 
one neatly put out of hand, and full 
of characteristic expression. The 
astonished footmen on their transfor- 
mation from lizards, by the fairy 
grandmother. 

Samuel Forde enjoyed, about this 
period, the society of one companion 
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of such superior abilities, as to emu- 
late his own. Daniel M'Clise, a. a., 
was his comrade in study— we hear 
nothing of the rivalry. They were 
companions and friends. M'Clise 
was of a livelier genius, always of a 
fertile imagination, therefore they 
were kindred spirits; both born to 
excel. It was where points of com- 
parison fail, their respective merits 
began. It was when tne one entered 
a world of distinction, the other bade 
it eternal farewell! Perhaps they 
were not more intimately associated 
then, than their names lire now asso- 
ciated in the minds of those who 
knew both — fqr ourselves we feel 
compelled to say thus much, as 
patriots equally proud of their genius! 

We trust our readers can pardon a 
short digression from our narrative 
to introduce, incidentally, a slight 
notice of some other contemporaries 
of these two men during the golden 
age of art, in their native city. 

A few young men of steady and 
unbending purpose continued to study 
the casts after their removal to the 
Cork Institution. They never re- 
laxed in their efforts ; their *eye was 
fixed on the great object and end of 
art ; their hearts were touched by ex- 
alted sentiments ; there was much of 
that devout earnestness in their neg- 
lected devotion, the best proof that 
could be offered of their sincerity. Not- 
withstanding the memorials of this 
self-instructed littfe band, would fur- 
nish some illustration of the disadvan- 
tages of irregular study, originating in 
impulse alone. As it stops short of those 
strenuous exertions that overcome tech- 
nical difficulties— men of naturally vi- 
gorous powers, who have not under- 
gone regular training, must possess 
rude skill only, united with a defective 
style — promising excellencies, a pro- 
voking cleverness, ending in an abrupt 
clownish manner. Their progress is 
limited, and they seldom attain to an 
intellectual eminence. These young 
men had still the antique before them, 
and were unremitting in their studies, 
though unaided by masters, lectures, 
books, or patrons. The successful 
labours of other students, their prede- 
cessors, were beginning to tell on the 
pttblie, and though unnoticed as yet 
themselves, they saw there was encou- 
ragement to be found somewhere. 
Forde, too, was occasionally seen for 


a moment amongst them, and they 
looked up to him with respeot, know- 
ing what he could do, and whispering 
what he was about to do. There 
were, mixed with these, loungers and 
talkers, wits, musicians, half oraxy 
wags, and mimics. Faroe, and song, 
and repartees ; study and ease and 
recreation, making the scene, where 
they wrought, resemble more die levi- 
ty of French at dice than the phlegm 
matic studio of our coldest academies j 
duets, and choruses, discourses on the 
arts, pasquinades, and the hut good 
things, deaths, marriages, and scandal, 
in burlesque rivalry, relieved, un- 
checked, the tedium of the day, and 
Macadamized — 9 

“ The steep when feme's proud temple shines efer.” 

Of those young artists, one alone 
survives, since their dispersion, whose 
eminent talents lie in the branoh of 
the arts more fascinating and popular 
than that of the race of students that 
preceded him ? The rest, within a 
few years, have been scattered — some 
may be alive in Australia — others 
died at home— a few died abroad. 
Peace to the ashes of one now repos- 
ing in the quiet grave-yard in a con- 
vent in America; whose brief and 
romantic career we may well be 
pardoned introducing here. Al- 
though it includes a period stretching 
beyond the life-time of Forde, and a 
J^iort early period when they might 
have been fellow-students; but Fai- 
vey properly belongs to this period and 
race of students. 

The works of John Falvey, were those 
of a man of promising genius, but from 
their unfinished and coarse strength, 
calculated to offend gte fastidious. 
With very little of that quality called 
taste, he pursued a branch of art in 
which it is most required. He pos- 
sessed „a more vigorous eye for 
effect than for colour, and his, early 
pictures were seldom moge than 
light and dark, tinged with some local 
hues. He drew negligently, yet his 
pictures had that dashing exeoution 
with which more pains-taking men 
have closed their career. Notwith- 
standing this want of refinement and 
polish, there was, in hla unhesitatin 
power, an air of promise to redead 
his fruits of style. 

At one time he had fhe advantage 
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of a visit to London, and the sight of 
Rembrandt’s works confirmed mm in 
Ins sketchy execution. Adhering to 
an unfinished, rough, and slight man- 
ner on his return, perhaps the most 
unpopular a portrait painter could 
adopt, it gained for him few admirers 
but many severe critics— .nor was his 
band or his pocket served by it. Des- 
pising the blandishments of his art, 
he was thrown immeasurably behind 
men of inferior talents. As he la- 
boured under a misconception of his 
art, a judicious adviser might have 
corrected his error ; or he might have 
done it himself, had he the advantage 
of copying some of the old masters. 
Unluckily, he wfis to be shown his de- 
ficiencies by one of those mortifying 
lessons, bitter, ungentle, and humi- 
liating, that have sometimes crushed 
less hardy minds. The act » to be 
condemned as an exercise of arbitrary 
power, on the part of a society then 
existing in Cork, which did nothing 
to foster the talents, or improve the 
studies of the young artist. It proved 
a casualty, however, which drove 
Falvey to seek his fortune and im- 
provement elsewhere. 

A picture of boys bathing, alarmed 
at the approach of a thunder storm, 
painted in his hasty manner, was re- 
jected by the committee, as unfit for 
the public eve, not because of its flimsy 
execution, but as indelicate. Think, 
reader, of the indelicacy of the Car- 
toon of Pisa, and of this ! I We de- 
clare there was nothing coarse in if, 
but the execution, to render it inad- 
missible to any gallery. It was no bad 
parody on Michael Angelo's great work. 
It was an amusing hit, not an immo- 
dest expose. The principal figure was 
a wet bop, struggling into his shirt ; 
but the judgdk were the same who re- 
moved Barry’s picture of Venus rising 
from the sea, for wanting some such 
integument. 

Falvey was so much horrified with a 
society for the promotion of the fine 
arts, or such nice principles , that he 
collected whatever money he could, 
which amounted at the time to no 
more than forty pounds, with which 
he quitted Cork. 

The annals of painters, or any nar- 
ratives of travellers, do opt present us 
with aa instance [of greater seal, or 
courage, in overcoming the difficulties 
Attendant « their journeys, than did 


Falvey's. He visited France, Swit- 
zerland, Venice, Rome, Naples- 
remained two years away— -studied 
wherever he had opportunities— re- 
ceived but two small commissions dur- 
ing his absence— yet he brought back 
a portion of the money with which ho 
started ! I The poor fellow was 
ashamed to tell of the long journeys 
and long fasts, to which ms poverty 
subjected him— the privations that ha- 
rassed— the humiliations that bowed 
him to the earth, at every resting- 
place. It is told of painters of yore 
leading blind pilgrims to Rome, for 
the love of improvement; and of 
Goldsmith paying for the hospitalities 
he received, on his vd^rant route, by 
amusing his hostB with his flute ; but 
Falvey had few accomplishments, and 
had to pay his way by stooping, and 
submitting to menial offices of every 
Bort, in order to husband his slender 
means. 

By copying Titian, Georgenne, 
Guido, and Raphael, he corrected his 
style ; and in a picture he painted on 
his return, for the Rev. Theobald 
Mathew — "The Institution of the 
order of St. Francis" — manifested a 
change that ought to have entitled 
him to greater employment. But, 
beyond that picture, he found no other 
encouragement. 

He returned, an improved artist, 
after unheard-of trials, to be unno- 
ticed— the severest trial of all. He 
had encountered much, but he was not 
to be dismayed by* inattention. He 
despised the proud Jpenury of that pa- 
tronage, which withheld assistance 
where it was required, and bestowed 
it where it was not needed. He had 
improved himself, and maintained his 
independence, and showed how little 
beyond resolution is necessary to make 
a man great. His presence was too 
like a reproach to be readily forgiven; 
and he soon enabled his quondam 
friends to forget him, by escaping their 
neglect. With the same indomitable 
spirit that he had formerly displayed, he 
sought to better his fortunes by seek- 
ing for new friends in America. 

It is much to be feared, the suffer- 
ings he underwent, and the privations 
to which he had aocustomed himself, 
undermined his constitution; for, after 
a short residence there, and when he 
had realised something considerable, 
he sunk under an attack of illnfirr, at 
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the moment hie prospects began to 
brighten, amongst" strangers, in a con- 
vent, the inmates of which had seldom 
submitted to severer austerities than 
his. 

The first works Forde executed on 
commission, “ his own invention, * were 
for Mr. Fanning's shop ; but the de- 
signs were afterwards enlarged and im- 
proved upon, and transferred to a more 
appropriate situation — a veiling at Ti- 
voli, the seat of Mr. James Morgan, 
whose taste and kindness were always 
at hand when Forde required them. 
These were destroyed by fire some 
years after. 

We now resume the journal in which 
he himself deqpribes them. " In the 
four angles were shepherds, vine-ga- 
therers, reapers, mariners ; at one end 
an old man reading — at the other, a 
man in an attitude of reflection, and 
finished by three figures in adoration." 
The paragragh proceeds (for we quote 
from his journal) with admirable nai- 
vete. “ The comprehensiveness of the 
thought was great, and would form a 
beautiful series of types, as an idea of 
human life— first, the active occupa- 
tions of man'B prime ; then the cooler 
thinking of elder days, and the object 
of his existence would be shadowed 
forth by the closing scene of the wor- 
shippers." 

Thus we find, at this period, the 
beginnings of those magnificent projects 
of his poetical mind, noted in his 
journal — grand schemes which he had 
genius to conceive, and skill to exe- 
cute — not the crude fancies of a man 
at twenty ; but the well defined ideas 
of riper years. 

He may have unconsciously adopted 
the idea of following out a consecutive 
series of subjects, from the circum- 
stance of having early had Barry’s en- 
gravings, illustrating human culture, 
always before his eyes in the Aoademy. 
In hu journal he freely avows all his 
plagiarisms ; but he was notawarehow 
much the mind contracts habits invo- 
luntarily, until he felt himself embar- 
rassed mm contemplating Raphael in 
his series of Esther, and Jephthah, 
both of which he relinquished, com- 
plaining that that master fettered his 
mind, and he declined an offer of a 
friend to lend him his works. Thus 
we find in his journal this confession— 
after enumerating the series of Esther, 
he writes— M undetermined"— and a 


little later, after making only one draw- 
ing, we find, “ Tried designs from the 
story of Jephthah— no power in them— 
mere draughts on Raphael, and the old 
school — a subject I think even from 
that — not suited to my disposition- 
no feeling in them." We next find, 
January 26, “ Crusader’s Return— a 
stark subject surely— his mother dead, 
and his young sister watching her”— 
this was a commission. 

He has annexed dates to his sketches, 
from what motive is not known ; it 
enables us, however, to see his pro- 
gress. Milton and Politian made this 
a practice, and we learn from it that 
Paradise Lost was first a drama, and 
had various personages in it— it serves 
to gratify the curiouZ who wish to see 
the abortive and successful efforts re- 

S sd and admitted, from the embryo 
nningsto the close of a great work ; 
thus we can trace the cartoon of 
the tragic muse from the first slender 
sketch for the George’s-street Theatre 
to the noble design possessed by Doctor 
Willes. 

To judge from the dates on some 
preparatory sketches that remain of 
the Vision of Tragedy — the subject was 
thought of long before the 13th of 
June, 1820, where we find the follow- 
ing notioe in his journal : — " The idea 
of the Vision of Tragedy, was caught 
from Milton — 

• 

m i Sometime, let gorgeous Tragedy. 

In ,eeptered poll come sweeping by. 

Presenting Thebes', or Felons' line, 

9 Or the Ule of Troy dlTlno.' " 

"The first thought was— Tragedy, 
sweeping on, while the bards are raised 
to view the wonders of her power, and 
the distance was to be the arena of 
some tremendous catastrophe, drawn 
from the far times of the earth. It, by 
degrees, altered to the form in which I 
painted it in the cartoon." 

The original preparatory sketeh of 
the Moses is altogether different from 
that which was adopted. Th% latter 
is less melo-dramauc, and more staid 
in order to comport with the calm, 
passionless, dignified, Greek manner of 
treating a purely classical and severe 
style of subject. Exceptions have been 
taken to the principal figure, but the 
adoption of toe first in its placet al- 
though a superior individual figure, 
would destroy the harmonious repose 
that pervades the composition. 
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The conception of this picture is 
most original. So much is superodded 
to the poet's hint, that it is lost in the 
crowd of ideas pressed into the subject 
by the punter. We have not even the 
catastrophe "drawn from the far 
times," but one drawn from the rich 
stores of his own imagination, nor a 
glimpse of “ Thebes’ or Pelops’ line," 
nor “ Tale of Troy," but an awful 
train of spectres, warriors, captives, 
shrieking widows, with their orphans, 
and murdered kings, emerging from 
some cavernous abyss, sweeping up- 
wards, to where, poised in air, are 
seen the brood of Hecate magicians, 
witches, and assassins ; rising still 
higher above theee, and riding in bluer 
mists are seated the more ancient at- 
tributes of the attic muses, harpies, 
and fairies, and presiding awfully above 
all, the dreadful destinies and judges 
of hell. Sailing on in clouds are borne 
the poets of ancient and modern times 
— iEschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Shakespere, Milton, and Byron — while 
the centre is occupied by the tragic 
muse herself waving her powerful 
wand, which evokes the vision, while 
on either hand beside her are love and 
pity, terror and despair. 

Such was Forde's first picture. It 
was painted in distemper, merely in 
grey and white, and measured about 
eight feet long. ^ 

Here we have nothing of the false 
sublime, all is plain and artless ; no 
superfluity of energy, every figure is 
consistent, and necessary. The con-* 
ception is original — it is poetry di- 
vested of its rhetoric — it embodies the 
spirit of classic story — it awakens or- 
dinary emotions, while it calls up the 
most refined and grandest associations 
with the terrible and the pathetic ; the 
stately models ef antiquity rise before 
us in suggestive silence, as if we stood 
upon the sacred threshold of Eleusis, 
and beheld some mystery. Here is 
not the materiality to disenchant and 
humanise the celestial — herejbing 
of gross wth impairs the vision or 
toftheii 


dogs the flight of the imagination — we 
look upon some broad field, and view, 
as if in an antique magician's mirror, 
some immediate inspiration, and recog. 
nixe a consciousness of some pre-ex- 
isting ideal world, in which we have 
behdd these types of beauty, c terror,and 
sublimity brought before us, and we 
ask ourselves, where? And turning 


our eyes to the left— behold the eager 
soldier poet — the placid tender Sopho- 
cles— tne pondering Euripides — the 
master and child of nature — the exta- 
tic minstrel of Paradise, u dark in 
light "—and Byron. 

There was no aching desire, on 
this occasion, after gruid tones or 
effects which may annihilate the mean- 
ing of a subject— Raphael could move 
the heart without them, and Michael 
Angelo used them as sparingly, and 
the Greeks never. Forde was not 
insensible to the powerful aids of 
colour and effect in the hands of 
Titian, Tintoretto, and Rembrandt, for 
we find strong expressive terms used 
to describe splendid colours, written 
upon several of his sketches, but here 
he felt his strength lay in his subject, 
and he used the best, because the sim- 
plest means to work it out. 

He was industrious this year, and 
we find numerous sulyectB laid down, 
and many made out. Some men's ta- 
lents lie inert by their mere weight, 
and are only roused to activity upon 
great occasions ; his seemed to require 
no stimulus— a mind so fruitful could 
never lie (i inactive — it was not to be 
exhausted, and never remained fallow 
to recover its fertility. Numerous 
sketches of subjects were made, and 
some painted for the late Mr. Paine — 
an eminent and enlightened architect 
who, full of talent himself, early ap- 

E reciated that of Forde ; he employed 
im in a variety of ways. Painting four 
distemper pictures for that gentleman; 
we perceive him algp engaged, for the 
first time, making models ill chalk for 
a monument. There is this modest 
allusion to the work in his journal — 
“ Did the bhst I could — have no feel- 
ing for the subject — I think." Not- 
withstanding, we consider that work 
ranks next to his Vision of Tragedy in 
originality— the monument was never 
executed. It was of the drawings 
made for it, that Sir David Wilkie^ 
nine years after, expressed himself so 
well pleased, saying, *' he would have 
thought they were made by some of 
the old masters." 

This design for a monument affords 
another instance of those concerted 
compositions, which comprise and unite 
several distinct subjects, consecutively^ 
into a complete whole. One of the 
leading peculiarities of Forde’s n»lnd_ 
a sacred pathos reigns throughout the 
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composition, appropriately rising in 
each piece of the series, until it reaches 
a grand climax, resembling more the 
force of eloquence than statuary. This, 
like his Vision, improved under his 
hand until he became better pleased 
with it at last. Of some of the Tablets 
we have seen five different sketches. 
We give the following description of 
it from a catalogue published in 1835, 
when the basso relievo sketches, and 
sketches in outline, were exhibited by 
Mr. Paine: — 

“ The subject in the artist's mind was 
the victory and the final triumph over 
Death accomplished by the sacrifice on 
the cross. Tht cross, as the emblem of 
man's redemption, was to have sur- 
mounted the whole, and four figures 
kneeling at the angles, in adoration, 
pointed this out as its consummation. 
Four tablets in basso relievo were to 
have represented the mortal conflict. 
The first represents the interment of a 
youth. This is Death, * the last enemy 
to be destroyed.’ The second is the 
Archangel sounding the trump of doom, 
the change to immortality. The resur - 
rection is the third — the victory achieved 
and angels bearing the youth through 
the air to his everlasting rest£_thc face 
is yet covered with the shroud. But in 
the fourth tablet, when that youth is 
presented before the throne, while his 
angelic bearers shrink back, veiling their 
faces from the insufferable brightness of 
the Almighty's glory, the youth enjoys 
the far higher privilege, promised to 
man alone hereafter, and views that pre- 
sence ‘ face to face.' " 

Such was this sublime conception, 
worthy, if not equal to any thing of 
Flaxman’s. The relievos we fear are 
lost, but the finished drawings are in 
the hands of Mr. Paine of Limerick. 

August, 1826. — We find him pro- 
jecting a series of pictures more de- 
tached, some of which exist as sketches. 
Thought of an exhibition of six pic- 
tures — " The, Prophecy of Balaam — 
Macbeth ocJhsulting the Witches — 
ASdipus — Romeo and Juliet in the 
Tomb— Tempest — Retreat of Char- 
les V." We have never seen more 
than three sketches for this project 
completed. 

In 1827, we find another extensive 
series, for which he might have found 
the incentives of imagination and cou- 
rage to undertake, but few to admire 
in a provincial city. We can do no 


more than allude to it. We fear the 
subject better suited the pen than the 
pencil, and exhibits what passes in 
the mind of an artist to be as wild and 
as unworldly as the speculations of 
philosophy, or a book of dreams. 
We find him also this rear engaged 
upon what is better felt and under- 
stood — portraiture ; but with very 
little profit, and a great waste of time. 
Very few wealthy patrons afforded 
him the light of their countenance. 
He did not execute many beyond the 
narrow cirole of his friends and ac- 
quaintances. 

There was at this time a singular 
character, an excellent architectural 
designer, and a miniature painter, an 
incomparable mimic, ventriloquist, and 
Irish droll, who sang good songs, and 
told stories that kept the table in a 
roar — to be found in his erratic life 
every where. These qualifications 
obtained for him an extensive patron- 
age. A gentleman of such universal 
powers was considered equal to any 
undertaking ; and he was too much a 
man of the world to undeceive his 

a i table friends, or disturb their 
in his abilities. As he always 
succeeded in amusing, it secured for 
him an equal reputation for talent in 
the arts, where there were so few 
judges. As Roman Catholic Clergy- 
men are not the B worst companions in 
the world, and are never backward in 
estimating whatever contributes in any 
degree to enliven their social boards, 
•being likewise proud of a church that 
did so much honour, by fostering the 
arts when its saints made so many 
painters, they were the friends of this 
artist ; and now when several green, 
saline, naked walls were to be covered, 
alive to all the proprieties of religion 
and though poor, full pf pious osten- 
tation, they would make every new cha- 
pel “ nate* with the * decencies” of the 
art, they called upon the distinguished 

Mr. B , for a performance for 

the Chapel of Sikbbereen. He who 
very indifferently covered a fsw inches 
of ivory with stippling, was required 
to cover ten feet of canvas. . He wil- 
lingly undertook the commission, and 
was not to be daunted ; for he invited 
Forde to Cove, laid the matter before 
him, and we find the work noticed in 
the following wav in the Journal: — 
"Painted the Crucifixion for Skib- 
bereen, from two o'clock, Nov. 8, 
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to half-past two o'clock, Nov. 10. 
Painted in light and shadow — glazed 
with sienna and lake. The head had 
a kingly look from the form, being 
aided % the thorny crown." This 
was rapid work for any artist. 

In the October of this year, Forde 
was first atacked by that malady which 
proved fatal the ensuing year. He 
vomited blood from his lungs ; but the 
symptoms yielded for a time to medi- 
cal treatment and core. On his re- 
covery he resumed his labours, and 
made numerous designs and sketches. 
Throughout the remainder of his 
journal, we perceive a change in the 
spirit of his notices ; the remarks are 
less cheerful. We find no more “ first 
adventures in modelling," " nothing 
good for any thing,” "ploughing on 
but such as this — “ I imagine, perhaps 
I am wrong, that the time since I be- 
gan at the Mechanics' Institute to 
this, Feb. 1828, was a great loss to 
me. Had I then been enabled to go 
on from the Vine Gatherers, and such 
things, I might have done, what, per- 
haps, I shall not have the proper touch 
for doing hereafter — nevertheless, not 
my will but thine be done. Lord of 
Eternity.” And again — “ How much 
there is that can be done — how little 
I can do. The circumstances of the 
present time will, in some respects, 
exert an unfavourable influence over 
the future — if otherwise they might 
not — certainly all the product of God's 
care, unworthy though 1 be. I do not 
know that I have once in all my life, , 
said thank God, where the plans of my 
own formation were obstructed. ” Then 
follows — “ February 10, And the sea 
gave up the dead that were iu it. The 
general resurrection ; one of the 

f andest, most pathetic themes. Shall 
ever be enabled to give it all the 
wildness and beauty that I imagine of 
it. N To this we have alluded already. 

Shadows are not more obedient to 
the light that creates them, than the 
mind is when affected by the subduing 
intimations of a terrific complaint such 
as Forde’ff at this period threatened 
to be. It was a sudden warning to 
prepare, and he received it with com- 
posure ; for he was never splenetic or 
querulous; and though he stood in 
awe of an event that alarms the 
stoutest, he had accustomed himself to 
view it without dread. He never 
abated in his activity at the time ; but 


continued to labour with his usual in- 
dustry, but not with his usual strength. 
He grew more feeble every day, yet 
his fervour is displayed as brightly, and 
his imagination as glowing and inven- 
tive as ever. 

" Bacchus in India might be made 
the foundation of some wildly gor- 
geous romantic scenes. How I should 
wish to be able to give ideas of the 
imaginary spectaoles, that are dimly 
presented to my mind. Scenes on the 
shore among the rocks, such as Bac- 
chus might have sat on, when the 
pirates took him on board the fellucca 
— the quiet fresh loneliness of a smi- 
ling world, rarely seen by mortal eye 
a dreamy kind of half spiritual place. 

“ Melo-dramatio pictures — show 
and gorgeous ornament, added to true 
pathos, would be delightful. 

“ A theme occurred to me : a figure 
in crimson drapery, rushing through 
a stormy sky, on a white hone ; blue 
clouds underneath ; behind the horse 
a dash of lightning, merging into 
murky purple overhead.” 

These picturings are tempered by 
the succeeding remarks — “ I think it 
better not to attempt subjects except 
when called for; because I am led 
away from them before the mind has 
had time to mature any one idea con- 
nected with them. Even in the first 
instance, the mind cannot take suffi- 
cient interest in them, at least only for 
a short time, no properly substantial 
end being in view. The mind, I think, 
by this vagrant mode of action, will 
lose its strength. Irritation is the 
common result of* these trials, for 
they are trials, made under the very 
greatest disadvantages. I am in doubt 
whether it would not be better to avoid 
making even the slightest sketches of 
a subject, choosing rather to give the 
mind a habit of looking abroad at the 
proprieties of things, and leaving it 
thus to gain strength, which can be 
effectually used when the proper time 
comes.” a 

lie made, about this time, his fine 
drawing of the Veiled Prophet of 
Khorassan, in the possession of Dr. 
Porter. The disposition of the drapery 
produces a powerful effect of light and 
shade, grand and mysterious. The 
attention is at once arrested by the 
awful attitude of the prophet, as he 
lifts the appalling veil to disclose bis 
terrific features. The arms are widely 
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extended, and seem gradually rising as 
he pronounces, 

M Hoar-judge, If hell, with all lte power to damn. 
Can add one cone to the foul thing I am." 

A stranger to the subject might 
readily find one in his mind, suggested 
by this supernatural figure. 

He likewise made this year, a small 
series of drawings for the history of 
Moses, full of spirit and beautiful 
composition. 

There is the following remarkable 
quotation and comment in the journal, 
February 28 : — • 


“ If in the course of such a life as was 
At once adventurous and contempla- 
tive, . 

Men, who partake all passions as they 


pass. 

Acquire the (deep and bitter) pow*r 
to give 

Their images again as in a glass ; 

And in such Colours that they seem 
to live. 

You may do right forbidding them to 
show *m ; 

But spoil, I think, a very pretty poem.’* 


“ The power, I should rather imagine, 
might be acquired without its being so 
bitter. A bitter worshipper of self 
would surely shed the blight of his own 
gall over the working of his own spirit ; 
but others live — and in time may show 
it.*' 


If this allusion be meant to himself, 
he was not permitted to . display the 
deep power without the hitter B beyond 
what he had already shown. In his 
estimate of human interests, he was 
opposed to the noble bard, and would 
not render life insupportable, by deep- 
ening its defects with his repulsive 
colouring. 

February 23, 1828, he had for some 
time laboured upon the large pioture 
of the fall of the rebel angels with 
various intermissions :— 

41 From this day I began to think no 
more of it as to the exhibition. I was 
ill, and occupied with other things, till 
Mr. Deane (Sir Thomas) promised to 
supply me with thirty shillings a-week 
while I should be engaged in the execu- 
tion of that pioture. Brought it home 
that evening, and began a sketch of the 
front figures, in light and shade— car- 
ried on the figures in qmber." 


It was somewhat advanced when he 
described his having been called upon 
to make a drawing, by one of those 
gentlemen who, misapplying their in- 
tellects, have acquired the name of 
philosophers. The drawing was a 
plan for regenerating society, upon 
utilitarian and parallelogram princi- 
ples — a copy of the Lanark New Je- 
rusalem or the Owen revelation— 
whereby mankind were to be made 
virtuous and happy, as bluebottle flies 
are taught to make honey by merely 
putting them in hives. Sure heaven 
had never created two more opposite 
beings than the painter and the philo- 
sopher ! Mr. had read Paradise 

Lost as a problem, not as a poem, and 
found that it proved nothing. He saw 
the picture in which the rebel angels 
were overthrown, for aspiring to 
u universal suffrage" and he took part 
with their leader. He looked for a 
moment at the picture, then, removing 
the glass from his eye, said — “ Milton 
fails in his poem, by making his Satan 
the prominent personage instead of 
the Deity ; he might have done better, 
and reversed the thing." This sneer 
sounded irreverently in the artist’s 
ears. His opinions were never un- 
settled by any species of criticism. He 
knew little of the meaning of scep- 
ticism, and how it indurates the heart ; 
an infidel to him was a wonder — a 
man of mere oSld sense and reason, 
who never felt that rooted pain in the 
human mind which awakens sympathy 
0 to all that can assuage it. One stood 
before him, who would not confess or 
deplore the infirmity ; he might deny 
it, for he had no heart. He was too 
proud to smile or shed a tear. Neither 
love, beauty, sublimity, nor work of 
man, could yieldhim joy— nor of heaven 
either— they passed insensibly before 
him. The artist perceived the philo- 
sopher's error lay in his misoonception 
of the Divine character, and modestly 
replied— • 

" Satan was, indeed, the greatest 
poetical conception we .possessed, 
Judffaig of its superior merit, by com- 
paring its grand traits of daring and 
magnanimity with human efforts. But 
how were we to judge of infinite per- 
fection , which admitted neither of 
examination nor comparison, and was 
in its nature incomprehensible ?" 

The gentleman turned in disdain 
from pictures and poems, to superior 
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and leas questionable creations — the 
advantages of his new harmony. 

The overthrow of the rebel angels, 
how shall we describe it ? A mighty 
host, hurled from the battlements of 
heaven. Conceive a multitude — an 
avalanche — a torrent, thundering down 
and broken in its fall, sweeping like a 
flood, foaming through the picture. 
Such is the composition at first sight. 
Satan rises in the centre, vainly striv- 
ing to rally his discomfited legions. 
He is surrounded with all the pomp 
and circumstance of infernal war, in 
picturesque groupings, gorgeous stan- 
dards, shields, pinions, and mingling 
helmets and spears. Cavalry are rid- 
ing each other dorn, and hurried over 
broken chariots. In the foreground 
were to have been two noble cha- 
rioteers, clad in splendid armour, en- 
deavouring to restrain their wild and 
affrighted steeds, that trample a crowd 
of wounded fugitives. As a secondary 
supporting group — like a diverging 
current from this astounding cataract 
— is seen in the middle distance — 
another hoBt in retreat — and a fiery 
horse and chariot springing from off 
a projecting promontory into a whirl- 
pool of mists, which envelopes myriads 
of shattered forms, dashing into an 
abyss. Terror and dismay rule over 
the routed and precipitated spirits of 
hell. The imagination seems to follow 
its ranks, as they sink in confusion and 
darknesB, and crushing disorder. In 
contrast : the golden pinnacles of hea- 
ven repose in serene sunshine above • 
all. 

The treatment is grand and novel — 
the costumes rich, varied, and, in some 
sort, original — the drawing and atti- 
tudes are bold — the character and ex- 
pression of the principal figures spirited, 
and full of fierce defiance — yet, those 
who view that picture now. Bee but 
the imperfect ana unfinished transcript 
of what was intended, as it filled the 
artist's mind. Yet, who would ima- 
gine thif the work of a hand, with the 
sleep of death benumbing its vital 
power. Surely 1 surely 1 that undy- 
ing energy of genius that lingers thus, 
is of the^soul of the man, and departed 
not from its companion until the last 
gleam of his inanimate eyes closed on 
this earth, to open upon the unknown — 
yet, to him well-known— world of 
spirits. 

fle was enooursged by the sale of 


this picture to Mr. Penrose, to work 
the harder, in order to finish it for an 
exhibition about to be opened at that 
time. So unequal to the labour was he, 
that it is deeply affecting to read his 
notices at that period, and to observe 
the rising and sinking of his spirits, as 
he made efforts beyond his strength, 
as life itself seemed ebbing away. 

Enumerating what parts of the pic- 
ture he had been engaged upon for 
several days past, he thus proceeds 

41 At home, doing nothing — the chain 
of events seemc as if it was unwinding 
itself, and by the mercy of Eternal 
Deity, each unfolded link is endued with 
the power of shedding a greater degree 
of repose over me, and of throwing a 
quieting influence over me while in the 
contemplation of the distance.” 

For the benefit of country air, his 
picture had been taken to Mr. Mor- 
gan's of Tivoli, where he was to have 
finished it, hut ho could scarcely avail 
himself of this act of kindness. 

44 Since last Monday (May 5) I have 
been to Tivoli hut a few days ; foul 
weather, and langour, and medicine, 
kept me loitering ; and when I did get 
there, weakness prevented me from 
doing scarcely anything. This day I 
was enabled just to give an appearance 
of finish to the upper part — lower part 
untouched— it would require more nerve 
than I possess even to begin to touch on 
it. (May 12.) Since last Monday I have 
lain in bed. The love of the Eternal 
was surely displayed fn choosing this 
time for this dispensation — a time when 
I could lie calmly, and bless him for the 

fulness of the store ho had laid by 

»» • 
me. 

The last entry on his slight journal, 
was made in May 17th. He had sent 
the picture, incomplete as it was, to 
the exhibition, without drawing even 
the foreground figures. 

44 In the course of the ugsek (always 
in bed until past the middle of the day) 

I was enabled to finish the heads of 
Milton and Sh&kspear, and sent the 
Cartoon to the exhibition-room— (very 
weak)." 

His debility and langour continued 
to increase, and he was soon after 
confined altogether to bis bed, when 
his case became hopeless, he remained 
in a perfectly tranquil state of mind; 
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if he endured pun he did not express 
it ; his thoughts seemed to be absorbed 
in devout contemplations ; and on July 
the 29th he expired. 

It is not our place to pourtray death- 
bed scenes, or treat them as a summary 
test of a well-spent life. To dwell 
upon his would servo to touch the 
footings, perhaps, but must be a poor 
tribute to the memory or the example 
of a man like Forde, whose life, and 
not whose death, should be felt as in- 
structive, by its blameless course, its 
exalted aims, and its resigned close. 
We cannot dwell upop the subject 
profitably ; we abruptly quit Buch 
scenes. Had his patronage been as 
ample as the slargeness of his views, 
his reputation might have borne some 
proportion to his deserts. And in the 
short space of time allotted to him 
here, done as much honour to the age, 
as he has conferred upon his native 
city. 

There are a few critical remarks 
scattered through his journal, that 
place his judgment and feeling in a 
good measure before us, and we Bhall 
bring them before the reader : — 

11 January 29. Saw an engraving of 
Howard's llylas— a beautiful, enchant- 
ing thing. The luxurious scene, the 
descending flood, and the angelic figure 
of Hylas among the nymphs, are at first, 
at least, quite enrapturing. Martin's 
Sedack at the waters of oblivion — not 
what I thought it might, and ought to 
be. One or two things in that way are 
enough ; but I should not judge from 
the engraving. Tho colouring, it seems, 
makes it quite another thing. 

"April 6. Saw Salvator Rosa's etch- 
ing of his own fall of the giants— nasty, 
scattered. April 7. Saw Michael An- 
gelo's Charon's Boat in the Last Judg- 


ment; great, indeed, when compared 
with poor Salvo's attempt, (perhaps to 
rival it) power and fullness are over it. 

"Yesterday saw Michael Angelo's 
Fates shado wed for the first time. Saw 
a small outline of them nine or ten years 
ago. Remember I did not think them 
Fates at all then; thought there was 
not majesty and terror enough about 
them, and tho conception certainly is 
not adequate to the dignity of the sub- 
ject, yet there is enough of power in it 
to proclaim its author possessed of 
great requisites in his art — requisites 
most lamentably wanting now-a-days. 
Compared with this work, all that I 
have done, almost without exception, 
appears weak and insufficient, vapour- 
ing and unreal ; poetical perhaps, but 
unsubstantial and insipid. That would 
never do for me. ' 

The following observation will show 
how he looked at nature, and with 
what a classical eye he viewed it un- 
der tho most ordinary circumstances:— 

" Saw the fine woman from tho lower 
road. She is, indeed, a magnificent 
creature; her very cloak folds round 
her in the grand style. At tho distance 
of the breadth of Patrick-strect, when 
the features were all indistinct, there 
was yet quite legible the energy or the 
intensity of feeling dwelling in them, 
and arresting the mind to the momen- 
tary study of them. How wretched 
the generality of heads in comparison 
with that of this fine woman 1” 

Our part is now done. Forde 
lies buried at the south side of St. Finn 
# Barr's, a few feet from the church, 
under a flat stone, inscribed with the 
name of Henry Murrough. There 
he “ sleeps like a child too blest to 
wake," and here we must suspend our 
task, “ to bid his gentle spirit rest." 
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THE BBITON’S BOUSING SONG. 

Adapted to the old Iriih air, M The Hornless Cow.” 

Brave Britons b!1 awake. 

There is work for ye to do I 
There are rebel thrones to shake. 

There are galling chains to break. 

There are traitors to subdue I Hurrah 2 
Let us not sheath the sword, • 

While one foe remains to wound us. 

For at home and abroad 

There is danger gathering round usV 

Bid not our fathers fight 

For the blessed soil that bore them, 

For their freedom and their right, 

For the pure and Gospel light, 

Which shed its radiance o'er them ? 

Ours be their battle-word. 

Ours let their spirit be — 

And at home, as abroad. 

Let us, like them, be free ! 

Bj their faith and fame unstained, • 

Bj their word and honour true. 

By the glory which they gained. 

By the death which they disdained. 

By the traitors .whom they slew — hurrah ! 

•' By the freedom of our sod. 

By the memory of their might— 

Which at home ana abroad 

Hath left 4 deathless light— 

Stand forward one and all 1 
Ye sister isles, be true ! 

Together fight or fall— 
w Union,” our battle-call— 

And we’ll charge them through and through I Hurrah! 
• Out on the traitor horde. 

Who basely strive to win us. 

For at homeland abroad 

Our souls are strong within us ! 

There are tyrannies so base' 

That we name them with a blush ; 

For their serpent-like embrace 
Is pollution and disgrace. 

And these we have to crush ! Hurrah ! 

From our Queen, our Church, our God, 

Let us not shrink nor sever. 

And at home as abroad 
1 We are victorious ever I 


8 M 
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THE STUDENT. 


Why burns ihy lamp so late, my friend. 
Into the kindling day ? 


" It burneth so late, to show the gate 
That leids to Wisdom's way ; 

As a star doth it shine, on this soul of mine. 

To guide me with its ray. 

E/ear is the hour, when slumber's power 
Weighs down the lids of men ; 

Proud and alone, I mount my throne. 

For I am a monarch then ! 

The great and the sage, of each bygone age. 
Assemble at my c al l — 

Obi happy am I, in my poverty. 

For they are my brothers all ! 

Their voices I hear, so strong and clear. 

Like a solemn organ’s strain ; 

Their words I drink, and their thoughts I think— 
They are living in me again ! 

For their sealed store of immortal lore 
To me they must unolose ; 

Labour is bliss, with a thought like this. 

Toil is my best repose 1” 


Why are thy cheeks so pale, my friend. 
Like a snow-cloud, wan and gray ? 


u Theywere bleach’d thus white, in the mind’s dear light. 
Which is deepening day by day ; * 

Though the hue they have, be the hue of the grave, 

I wish it not away. 

Strength may depart, and youth of heart 
May sink into the tomb ; 

Little reek I, that the flower must die. 

Before the fruit oan bloom ! 

I have striven hard for my high reward. 

Through many a lonely yfear ; 

But, the goal I reach — it is mine to teach, 

1 Let man stand still to hear ! 

I may wreathe my name with the brightness of feme. 

To shine on History’s pages ; 

I shall be a gem on the dianem 
Of the past, for future anas* 

Oh I life is buw with a thoughtlike this— 

I clasp it as a bride 1" 

Pale grow his cheeks, while the student i 
He laid him down and died I 


S. IL 
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THE NEVILLES OF GABBETSTOWN — A TALE OF 1760. 


CHAFTEB XXVIII.- 


MASQUEEADE NIGHT IN DUBLIN. 


“ Joy danced with mirth a gay fantastic round I" 

Collihb. 

Soothsayer . — 11 In nature*! lninlte book of iccrecy, 

▲ little I can read." 

Shakbfbam. 

“ I’ll pay the debt, and free him.'* 

Timor op Athens. 


Dublin was all astir. It was a night, 
even in that disorderly city,* of more 
than the ordinary excitement. There 
was a masquerader patronized by "the 
rank and fashion" of the time, to which 
old Crow-street theatre, then of recent 
erection, lent all the aid its resources 
could offer ; among them, that of act- 
ing, in its own person, the part of the 
gorgeous temple, where the masque 
held high festival. But while the 
theatre was its central court, or home, 
it radiated forth an influence, and 
lighted up a brillancy, in every region 
of the metropolis, at least in every 
region where votaries of fashion held 
their residence. In each of these 
quarters some house had its doors 
thrown open, and poured forth upon 
the dark ways a flood of brightness — 
a dazzling advertisement that masques 
were received — an advertisement of- 
fering a privilege which was freely 
exercised— and which, to say the truth, 
was le3s abused than might naturally 1 
have been anticipated. 

In the neighbourhood of each of 
these brilliant abodes, a crowd of idlers 
was collected, a kind of volunteer po- 
lice, who kept a space round the door 
steps clear, and who suffered neither 
coach nor chair«to intrude within the 
guarded semi-circle. In deference to 
these boisterous lieges, masquers, as 
they entered the houses, left their ve- 
hicles, and becamfe pedestrians. Often, 
too, they' thought it well to yield their 
names, if r. very great anxiety was 
exhibited to obtain them; and the 
condescension thus manifested, in com- 
pensation to the street watchers, of 
their necessary exclusion from the 
chambers of revelling, kept up a 
thorough good humour and good will 
between classes less separated, perhaps, 
in the stately times passed away, than 
thqrave in the days of modern equality. 


It had a stfange, bewildering effect 
for ear and eye ; the olatter of hurry- 
ing steps, the voices and laughter of 
merry mortals, in ways Vhere nothing 
could be seen distinctly, and then, sud- 
denly to behold, as they emerged into 
one of those gleams of light and be- 
came conspicuous, ascending the state- 
ly steps, and passing from the light 
without into the fuller effulgence with- 
in ; like the creations of poetry, or like 
the pomps we can fancy rising up at 
the spell of a magical incantation, or 
those we witness in some fantastic 
dream — visions of the worthies, male 
and female, celebrated in times of fic- 
tion and fact — goddesses and heroes — 
shepherdesses, and hunters, and cru- 
saders, and monks, and nuns — the le- 
gitimate population, in short, of the 
masquerade. Ever and anon, too, 
would be heard (the mob acting the, 
part of chorus) the name of the fic- 
titious being, and of its masking repre- 
sentative, and some facetious parallel 
drawn between thejeal being and the 
performer ; on which the crowd, and 
sometimes even the masques themselves, 
as they disappeared into the house, 
would bestow its appropriate reward 
in a salvo of cheers or laughter. 

And Carleton, or, as he was now 
avowed, Neville, was about to enter 
the gay throng, although, to say the 
truth, he was not 0C in the mood,"— he 
was not <r gamesome." If any months 
had not passed over him since the 
night when he so suddenly set out from 
Paris; but incidents of moment had 
been compressed into them, and they 
left him somewhat altered in mind and 
aspect. His worldly fortunes had not 
been all «* in the sun." A hurricane 
had done its devastating office on his 
West Indian property, and he had been 
constrained to do violence to the most 
cherished wish of his heart* and make 
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a long voyage to gather up, by personal 
activity, the relics of his shattered 
wealth. From this he had but recently 
returned ; and returned to find that 
his Garretstown suit was not xndung 
successful progress. Dr. Agar, one 
of his principal witnesses, had dis- 
appeared. On his guard, as he 
was, against stratagem— guarded, too, 
by watchful friends, the subtlety 
of the enemy prevailed. Suddenly 
called upon at the dead of night to 
visit a patient in extremity, he was 
betrayed hy a| plot, so well cast in all 
its parts, the forged letter, the liveried 
servant, &c. &c., that the most pru- 
dent man could scarcely suspect deceit 
in it. From that night there was no 
clue to the place in which, if living, 
he was held in confinement. The 
other chief witness, poor Brasil, had 
fallen into a state of imbecility, bodily 
and mental, such as rendered it very 
doubtful whether he could be wisely 
exposed to a cross-examination. Al- 
together, Neville's fortunes, compared 
with what his anticipations might have 
been, were somewhat in the shade. 
Still, he might be classed with the 
prosperous. He had a large sum of 
money in his banker’s hands. He 
prosecuted his important suit. He 
was a declared claimant for the pro- 
perty of his ancestors, and experienced 
in society that chequered reception — 

“ Now in glimmer — now in gloom" — 

awarded to persons whose position is 
so far equivbca? as to have more of 
promise than of possession attaching 
to it. 

The hour had come which should 
have found Neville at the assembly : 
it found him musing in his solitary 
apartment. The dress and decora- 
tions of a chief of the Blue Moun- 
tains were arranged before him, but 
he had not the spirit to assume them. 
Ho was depressed, and held the amuse- 
ments of the night too flat and un- 
profitable to take an active part in 
them. His engagement did not bind 
him to do so. He could keep his pro- 
mise in a Domino, and could thus nave 
the privilege also of bang solitary in 
tiie crowd. Such solitude, perhaps, 
when the effort was once made, would 
be better than that of his hotel. Even 
without reference to a promise and an 
obligation, Crow-Btreet was better than 
Bride-street. So the Domino carried 


the day, or the night — and, cloked and 
masqued, in the indeterminate fashion 
of one who courts not notice, and 
would avoid intrusion, Neville entered 
the theatre, and mingled in the throng. 

It was not in depression more weari- 
some than his to resist the influence of 
a scene so full of movement and exhi- 
liration. The galleries and upper front 
boxes were filled with spectators of 
different ranks and conditions, while 
the other parts of the theatre — stage, 
pit, and lower boxes— were thrown 
into one spacious apartment, for the 
reception of the masqueraders. The 
first observation that Neville heard as 
he entered, and in the inadequate jus- 
tice of which he fully conci^red, from 
ono whoso costume, as a B$S*eaman, 
was perfect, but whose voicafind man- 
ner of fastidious indolence BeJiedvlySs 
Jack-tar appearance — “The tfftng is 
very tolerable for Ireland." It really 
was not bad, even for a land of greater 
consequence and celebrity. 

The saloon represented an extended 
plain, and the pencil had been so well 
employed, and the scenic apparatus so 
well disposed as to promote a pleasing 
illusion. Morsels of all countries, 
and climes, and ages, were depicted on 
the walls with such a regard to pro- 
portion os to produoe, for mind and 
eye, an harmonious confusion. Here 
was the openings of an Arab tent, and 
there, confronting it, was some “ cas- 
tled crag," the warder on the battle- 
ments, its proud flag spread abroad, 
• and with all the romantic adjuncts of 
the days of chivalry. Venetian palaces 
and gondolas reposed on their own 
Adriatic ; and, in the green lands and 
dells of English scenery, there was a 
settlement of gypsies. There was a 
peep into Westminster Hall— Windsor 
Castle was to be seen in high command 
over the Tuilleries and Louvre ; while, 
far away pyramids arose, and ruins 
were visible, where that river of mys- 
tery flowed through* the solitudes of 
old Egypt. There was a stag*, where 
a Charlatan, in exaggerated costume, 
with the assistance of a humorous 
merry-andrew, sold fictitious elixirs ; 
and there were tables!, with shining 
heaps of gold and silver displayed on 
them, where such as listed enjoyed, the 
excitement of real gaming. In short, 
all ages, countries, times, and callings, 
seemed to have their memorials or re- 
presentatives here j all, with a single 
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exception — that of Ireland. Her his- 
tory, and her scenery, and her monu- 
ments were forgotten. Not even a 
solitary round tower bore witness for 
her. 

For the animated occupants of these 
varied regions, they composed, as beheld 
for the first moment, a whirl of things 
grotesque and glittering, which set 
the power of distinct observation . at 
defiance. Motley crowds hurried 
around t or by denizens of every clime 
and country, representatives of every 
class and condition ; all that was pic- 
turesque in the realities of life, and 
all creations of human fancy and 
genius, which have had a being as- 
signed to them, nrt the less potential 
for being purely imaginary. There 
were Arabs and Esquimeaux, Semi- 
nole Indians, and French dancing- 
masters ; veiled Circassians, and un- 
veiled, though masqued dames of Eu- 
rope, some of whom compensated the 
parsimony with which they allowed 
their faces to appear, by the liberality 
with which they offered other charms 
to the bold gazer. There were Turks, 
and monks, and nuns, and Jews, and 
gypsies; bravoes, and petits maitres ; 
senators of ancient Rome, gods of 
Greece, judges, and inquisitors, and 
soldiers, spruce counsellors at law, and 
medical doctors of solemn facetious- 


ness. And these, axyl such as these, 
mingled, in amicable, though not very 
communicative intercourse, with be- 
ipgawho have their dwellings in re- 
gions where no geographer has in-« 
traded ; with gnomes, and sylphs, and 
genii, and fairies, with spirits of earth, 
and spirits of air, and with creatures 
who hold a kind of midway existence 
between the imaginary and the ma- 
terial; with columbines, and harle- 
quins, and pantaloons, and all the dra- 
matis persons of Christmas panto- 
mimes, and nursery stories. Here all 
had started into life ; and all, whether 
they belonged Ut fiction or fact — those 
of sober and staid demeanour, as well 
as the volatile and capricious-— wear- 
ing the form and garb, imitating the 
gestures of rational beings, and desti- 
tute *Uke w of the distinction which 


counteahpoa confers on man- -caused 
something inexplicable and disappoint- 
te te n&gle in the amusemeht they 
afloAM * not, perhaps, unlike the be- 
mtod with which one 


in a dance which has no music to ani- 
mate and govern its movements. But 
if the eye was for a moment confused 
and disappointed, the ear and judg- 
ment speedily set all right, and satis- 
fied the observer that he had not been 
earned away into some region of fan- 
tasy, where things that be not met 
with the things that are— some secln- 
sion where witches and monsters held 
an unhallowed sabbath — but that be 
was in a central region of the Irish 
metropolis, even in her theatre, among 
crowds to whom their country's past 
was nothing, Jpit whose hearts and 
souls were set upon the passing inci- 
dents of the day. This he would 
soon learn. No where Jse, in air, or 
earth, or under earth, could so many 
allusions to these transitory interests 
he made or listened to. No where 
else could the language of the Dublin 
of that day — its fashionable oaths, its 
admitted grossneBS, its a witticisms, and 
its slang — be so untrippingly spoken. 

Neville soon found that the neutra- 
lity of his habit afforded him no secu- 
rity. Many passers by accosted him. 
Those who exercised an art, or plied 
a calling, pished to bespeak his coun- 
tenance and favour. The quack would 
sell him a precious phial — a portrait 
painter would take his likeness— -a bri- 
gand would take his purse or his life 
— an undertaker would take his mea- 
sure for a coffin. And now and then, 
when facetious propositions of this 
description were couched in a plea- 
santry which provoked* general laugh, 
spectators leaning gpwn from gallery 
or boxes would solicit some masque- 
rader to explain the cause of merri- 
ment, and the answer would be trans- 
mitted from bench to bench, the 
sprightliness becoming heartier as it 
ascended, until a repartee would break 
out from the spectator's part of the 
house, travelling down as the other 
had ascended, and would at last arrive 
with its atmosphere of laughter, on 
the stage, where'Oharacte^ in costume, 
joined in the applause of it. 

The most persevering of those who 
sought to engage Neville's attention, 
was a female gypsy who stood, a little 
apart, at the opening of her tent, and 
beckoned him to approach. She did 
not join in the throng of promenaders, 
or dispute with those who pressed 
their suit clamorously, and when it 
fo iled, turned to seek another prey. 
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She remained stationary at her post* 
k not seeking to attruct his notice by 
' speech, but whenever he turned or 
looked towards her, renewing the mute 
invitation. She wore the red cloak cus- 
tomary with the tribe — a black bon- 
net covered, but did not conceal her 
grizzled locks, and she bent, leaning 
on a staff, on which she raised herself 
whenever she had gained Neville's at- 
tention, to repeat the movement by 
which she summoned him. It was a 
gesture not ignoble — there was more 
of dictation than of intreaty in it, 
and it had something so distinguishing 
in its character and air, that Neville 
felt as if he himself were more con- 
cerned in yielding compliance to the 
gypsy woman's demand, than she was 
in addressing it to him. He, at length, 
yielded, and approached her. 
j “Ye have many enemies, young 
sir," said she, M but they'll flo ye no 
harm.” • 

“ I)o you tliiuk, good mother,’' he 
asked, in reply, “that it is enemies 
who do the worst of harm ?" 

“ That will bo as the heart is tem- 
pered — the kind and good have within 
them what fond friends may ftound — 
they that have not the heart to deserve 
a friend are safe from all hut ene- 
mies." 

' “ Does your art enable you tc^name 
the one who has given me the deepest 
wound ?*' 

“ My art can do more than that — is 
it your wish to put it to a trial ? You 
have had your share of troubles and 
disappointments — have you the will 
and the courage to learn what foi tuue 
is yet before you. 

“ Who that I can believe in, will 
teach me ?" 

“For the teaching that can I — as 
to the believing, it must be at your 
own pleasure or discretion. 1 ' 

“ 1 wish to know something before 
I can confide, or even learn. How r 
have you youiUdf acquired your know- 
ledge or power? Who was your 
teacher — or by what Gods' do you 
conjure ?" 

“ Who talks of the Gods of a home- 
less tribe ? But you need not fear — 
I conjure not — I only read.” 

“ Only read — is it by a spell ?" The 
pun fell hesitatingly, as if the speaker 
were ashamed. The gypsy deigned 
no notice of it. 

“ I read,” she repeated. “ Nature, 
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on each of her works, writes its his- 
tory — the story of your life to come is 
written — shall I read it?” 

“ Is the past written also ? It must 
be— if you can read that, then we may 
think of the future. What say you, 
prophetess ?” 

“ Shew mo your hand ?" said she, 
unmoved by his taunt, and speaking 
with a quiet consciousness of power. 
“ Show me your hand — l shall read 
for you without taxing you to cross 
mine.” 

For a short time, she perused, it 
might be said, the hand outspread be- 
fore her ; remained for a space en- 
gaged in reflection, then looking full 
in his face from a parr of dark, proud 
eyes, too sweet to flash with the wild- 
ness of gypsy life — too bright to have 
been clouded by old age, she said, 

“ Yes, I can read your past life — 
dark and troubled os it has been — 
fugitive, disinherited, exile, captive. 
Have I read your story true? Shall 
I read further, and tell of a captivity 
from which you would not accept the 
hope of a deliverance ? Shall I read 
more of the past ?” said she, observing 
that a crowd was gathering around. 

Neville was mute in astonishment ; 
the gypsy saw that the effect she 
desired had been produced, aud said in 
Freuch, “ if you would profit by my 
oruclcs, you must find a more fitting 
occasion to consult them,” and whis- 
pering in his ear the words “ Manoir 
£ngo,” sho hurried past. “ Good gen- 
tlemen,” said she as she leaned on her 
long stuff, “let the poor gypsy pass.” 
An opening was instantly made for 
her, and lien,^*d clotty and black 
bonnet speedily disappeared in the 
crowd. But she had m £\ ifptipated her 
success with Neville t4QMK|jghly» nor 
miscalculated her power 'over him; 
for him now, except in the gypsy, 
the crowded room had no interest. 
A pursuit prosecuted in such a spirit 
was not likely to be unsuccessful, and, 
accordingly, it was not long before the 
yonth and the expounder of destiny 
stood mask to mask together. Neville's 
hope and trust was to learn something 
of Madeleine— the gypsy's resolution 
seemed to be to exercise her power, 
and triumph, for a while, in the plea- 
sure of tantalising her impassioned 
suitor. In this game, however# at oae 
moment Bhe lost the advantage of her 
incognito# and Neville more urgently 
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pressed Ms intreaties, concluding an 
animated address with " dear, dear 
Mrs. Barnwell, have pity on me." 

The earnestness and pathos of his 
tones, for he spoke in his natural voice, 
seemed to arrest a long bearded Jew 
who had just passed him by, and 
who, turning back and measuring him 
with a sharp glance, for the space of a 
minute, proceeded on his way, 

“ What name was that you applied 
to the poor gypsy?" said Neville’s 
companion in her proper voice of age. 
* Even the Israelite turned to reprove 
you for it — such names are not for 
the mothers of our tribe. Be patient — 
be silent, while f, resume your story — 
hear and speak not" 

“ Hear this,” cried a squeaking 
voice behind, and Neville felt his 
shoulder Baluted by a thwack delivered 
for sound-sake rather than pain. As lie 
turned in rage with a furious gesture, 
harlequin, with his sword of lath, 
sprang back affrighted, while he said 
in a beseeching tone. 

“ Hear me — the venerable Rabbi 
Mordecai Ben lsachar, Ben Tribula- 
tion, Ben Cent per Cent, craves your 
instant attendance. He wills that you 
remember the night of the day, named 
the twentieth of the month, which you 
call January, and instantly bestow your 
presence on him." p 

This was delivered by Harlequin, 
keeping at a cautious distance, and skip- 
ping from place to place so as to baffle 
the wicked intentions, if he had such, 
of Neville. 

" What has an Israelite to do with a 
dog like you," said the impatient youth 
— M away, and at your peril trouble me 
no further." 

All this while, angry as he was, he 
took care hi»gypsy should not escape, 
and was addressing a fervid entreaty 
to her again, when — another interrup- 
tion — tho Jew who had lately so scru- 
tinised him, m a voice carefully dis- 
guised, said: 

" Wisdom crieth aloud, where the 
people congregate, and sons of the 
seorners hear her not, she uttereth 
commands, rash youth, to thee, that 
thou follow to the secluded place 
where I conduct thee." 

Wisdom might have spoken through 
her masqued minister without obtain- 
ing a respectful, or even a patient 
Mpoase from Neville, who was about 
to dismiss the Jew with as little cere- 


mony as he had sent off Harlequin. 
He was in the act of opening his li|>s , 
to insist on being left free, when his 
voice fsltered and he became silent. 
Just at that moment the Jew made 
the secret sign, and used the gesture 
which implied authority to command 
in the society into which Neville had 
been initiated in Paris. For an instant 
it overcame him — recovering himself 
while he responded to the gesture and 
sign, he said : 

« 1 shall obey. One moment's indul- 
gence and ^attend you." 

" There is no portion of time so 
worthless that it can be bestowed on 
vanity, saith the sage Bisnoni — follow 

" Not if you were my fate," said 
Neville, speaking with Imi teeth set, 
and turning desperately to the gypsey. 
She gave him no encouragement. 11 My 
lips are seuled," she said in a whisper, 
" you must obey and then, accu- 
rately and in due order and method, 
made the signs, which Bhowed that she 
too knew the secrets of the rovgr croix. 
In the same instant she disappeared. 
Neville and the Jew still confronted 
each other, when the latter, speaking 
in a natural voice and manner, said,” 

“ Follow me quick — your fate does 
call you — you cannot lose a moment.” 

The Jew passed rapidly through the 
rooms, and outatthe door, Neville, who 
had started at the tone of his tormen- 
tor's voice, closely following him. 

After a few minutes they were both 
in Neville's apartment in his inn, 
where the Jew, removing his disguise, 
confirmed the suspicion his voice had 
already awakened, and revealed him- 
self as the Yicomte dc Mortagne. 

We must pass over the conversation 
that followed, very briefly. In truth, 
we must be on the alert to arrive at 
the conclusion of our story, and there- 
fore, take up the dialogue only where 
it becomes pertinent to the purpose 
we have at heart. 

"Lombard is your 'banker, I be- 
lieve,” said De Mortagne, "is the 
account to your credit large ?" 

" I may call it large," said Neville, 
" it is nearly my all. My West Indian 
remittances for the last two years have 
been lodged there — all — with the ex- 
ception of a sum which was to be 
transmitted to a friend here in Ire- 
land. I do not know what it may 
amount to. All my other worldly 
goods, I may say, are in the custody of 
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Mr. Lombard, and to remain with 
him until I find a better location for 
them." 

“ Concern yourself no farther about 
them. Lombard will play the part of 
fallen greatness, or the ruined hanker, 
to-morrow. Take no thought for to- 
morrow — your scripture says. You 
cannot afford, a funeral meditation on 
what is lost. But I will tell you what 
you can afford — some thought and 
some exertion to save what may yet 
be secured. Your Irish friend, Mr. 
Derinzy, has received ffie sum you 
mention. He has it with him at this 
moment, and in Lombard's den. lie 
was invited tr* dine there, lie will 
he, or has been, invited to deposit it 
there for you if you are not in due 
time to claim your own. I have taken 
the precaution to send a trusty mes- 
senger with a billet, anonymous, to be 
sure, apprizing Derinzy that you are 
ready to act for* yourself — the sooner 
you confirm my missive by making 
your appearance, the greater your 
wisdom, and the better for your for- 
tune.” 

Neville showed, by the alacrity with 
which he arose, how thoroughly he 
approved his friend's counsel ; but, at 
the moment a visitor was announced ; 
one who did not give his name, but 
merely said he had executed his com- 
mission. 

“ It is my acquaintance, llyan," said 
the Vicomte, “your harlequin.” 

The servant added, “ it is the 
same person who called in the even- 
ing to see your dress for the masque- 
rade, saying, that there was a mistake 
about it, and then said it was all 
right.” 

“ Yes,” said De Mortagne, as the 
servant disappeared, to introduce the 
visiter, “and it was within a hair's 
breadth of being all wrong. When 
I learned your concerns at Lombard's 
bank, it wa9 impossible for me to call 
on you, and 1 Jared not write on such 
a subject. I wished to have a double 
chance — your hotel, and the masque- 
rade — I sent to have the means of 
knowing you there if I should not 
find you here. You were go&e when 
I called, so I set off in pursuit of a 
Muroon chief, or something of that 
kind, and if it had not been that your 
own voice betrayed you, my over care- 
fulness would have been fatal — but 
here comes Ryan." 


And Ryan, diveBted of his masque- 
rade attire, entered, and repeated, 
that Mr. Derinzy was at Lombard's, 
and that the billet bad been sent into 
him. 

Neville did not waste time in cere- 
mony. 

“Do me the kindness," he sail], 
“ to await my return, and I shall leave 
you without scruple.” 

“ No, Neville,” said the vicomte, 
“ neither expect nor desire us to do 
so. Fair fortune be with you. What 
mine — ours — may be, it matters not 
to think of. If it be fair we meet 
again — whatever it is to be it will not 
be worse for the thought that we have 
tried to render you a service.” 

They were descending the staircase 
while De Mortagne spoke ; at the 
door he wrung Neville's hand, a part- 
ing clasp, and with his companion, dis- 
appeared from him. 

There was little difficulty in finding 
the banker's house, or in obtaining 
admission. A blaze of light was around 
it, and the doors stood invitingly 
open. Mrs. Lombard received com- 
pany, masks not excluded, in the lux- 
urious drawing-room. The banker, 
in another apartment, was seated at a 
card table, and beguiled the time with 
friends who loved high play. Neville 
was shown to thig latter room, which 
Derinzy had not yet left, although he 
was not one of the gamblers. He re- 
ceived his young friend with all the 
warmth of his nature — the banker wel- 
comed him with courtesy and respect, 
even, for a moment, suspending his 
game to do the part of a host who 
would show that ho felt honoured by 
the visitor, and then left him to a con- 
versation with his older friend. 

When the first unavoidable inqui- 
ries and explanations were over, Ne- 
ville entered upon his own business, 
and began by asking had Derinzy re- 
ceived an anonymous 4>illet. Before 
he could receive an answer, a sudden 
silence at the card-table, so instanta- 
neous and so breathless it seemed to be, 
drew the attention of both the friends 
thither. There had been an incessant 
rattle of small talk, with occasionally 
a volley of vociferations before— but 
all at onoe unbroken stillness succeed- 
ed. As Neville looked towards the 
table, be saw glances of surprise, and 
something of severity, exchanged be- 
tween the lookers-on. Qocasionally 
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word* had reached his ear, such as 
convey real impressions under a guise 
of jesting, and which were not com- 
plimentary to the banker. There seem- 
ed to be good sense enough in the 
minds of those who spoke, to appre- 
hend the truth, that a man who ac- 
cepted the custody of other persons 
money, even for decency's sake, ought 
not to parade his passion for high 
play. Such expressions enabled him 
to understand the looks, and to inter- 
pret the silence of the company. The 
Bilence was vehemently broken— 

" I do, by heavens/’ cried one of the 
lookers-on. "Green cloth or green 
sod — it shall ncrer be said that Ralph 
Noble baulked a fair challenge.” 

Silence returned again unbroken, 
except for the mechanical operations 
of the play, which had an effect like 
that of the measured ticking of a clock 
in a deserted mansion — that of mark- 
ing rather than interrupting the still- 
ness — then the words, " Noble you 
have lost,” showed how the challenge, 
whatever it was, had terminate d. 

" Come,” said the loser, his face 
pale, but his voice firm, " what is the 
sum — let me know it. Be quick, if 
you please, Mr. Lombard.” 

" With the permission of our friend, 
Mr. Neville,” replied the banker. 

" Will you havetthe goodness, sir, 
to break the seal of this letter, ad- 
dressed to you, and favour us by sav- 
ing what arc its contents — pecuniary 
contents 1 mean,” and he handed Ne- 
ville the letter. 

The young man held it in his hand 
for a little, without opening it, ns if 
waiting for an explanation. 

"I should apologize,” said Lom- 
bard, "for taking somewhat of a 
liberty, Mr. Neville. The fact is, you 
ought to have had your letter the mo- 
ment you entered the room, but as I 
knew that it merely covered a repre- 
sentative of hoin — or what I have 
always maintained Bhould be bullion— 
but thatt is, by the way, a kind of pa- 
renthesis, I was not in a hurry to 
hand it over.” 

"I believe you, Lombard,” said 
Noble, who caught the banker's eye, 
and was provoked by a sly simper, 
which he felt as a kind of timid insult. 

Lombard would not bt hinted into 
a quarrel, and without noticing the 
observation, he proceeded— 

*1 knew that money, my dear young 


friend, never comes amiss ; it is always 
in season. However, just when 1 was 
about to hand it to you, a sporting 
thought seized me, and 1 made the 
dashing challenge you are requested 
to decide.” 

"I see,” said Neville. "Mr. De- 
rinzy, the superscription is in your 
hand.” 

"Yes,” said Derinzy, "the fact is, 
Mr. Lombard proposed my lodging 
the sum to your credit in his bonk, 
where, I was glad to learn from him, 
you have a considerable deposit.” 

" Five figures, 1 should say, from 
a general remembrance,” said Lom- 
bard, " and the first wit a unit.” 

" However,” resumed Derinzy, " I 
thought it better you shofild have the 
pleasure of making the addition your- 
self if you pleased.” 

" You are a true friend, sir,” said 
Noble, " and 1 honour vou for your 
fidelity.” 

But still Lombard was unobservant. 

" And,” continued Derinzy, " as 
Mr. Lombard expected to Bee you in 
the morning, and as our streets are 
not qui^e so safe for the conveyance 
of wealth as the whole island was in 
the days of Brian — ” 

" I can tell you, sir,” chimed in 
Noble, " the streets are as safe as the 
chests of many a gambling banker 
Derinzy 's caution conveying something 
like an intimation that the bum was 
large, and thus increasing the painful- 
ness of his suspense) and inflaming his 
choler. 

" If you pl«aaef sir, we can talk of 
such things at another time,” said the 
banker. 

" At any or all times by G ,” 

cried Noble, "and in any way you 
Rice.” 

Neville did not require any further 
explanation. He opened the letter 
and took from it a paper, which he 
held before the company. It was a 
bill for five thousand pbunds. Noble 
looked at it, turned away to a table 
where there were writing materials, 
and presently handed a written paper 
to his host. 

The hanker perused it deliberately 
and handed it bock to the writer. 

"You mistake. Noble,” said he, 
" the bill staked by me was English— 
your draft is on a Dublin bank.” 

" What would you have” cried 
Noble, M do you mean to insinuate 
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any thing against my friend— answer 
me at once.*' 

m Nothing, nothing," taid the banker, 
u Iloaro’a solvency is unquestionable — 
sure oa the bank of Lombard, and of 
that, you will allow, I can have no doubt. 
Your mistake is of a different descrip- 
tion. Mr. Neville’s bill is English. 
Five thousand pounds British amounts 
to — in Irish currency — at the pre- 
sent rate of exchange, five thousand 
eight hundred and twenty- three 
pounds and some shillings and pence.” 

“ Tell out, sir, what is in your 
bond” cried Noble, with furious loud- 
ness, “ S' death 1 do you make your 
allowance of farthings to me ? Your 
bond, sir, you shall— you must have 
it." 

" Agreed Mr. Noble,” said the 
banker who wa3 dotting dou n figures 
with a pencil while the loser stormed, 
“ the amount is five thousand eight 
hundred and twenty- three pounds 
seven shillings add sixpence.” Noble 
wrote a draft for the amount — 
looked steadily on the banker while 
he read it, and making a violent 
effort over himself, bowed to the com- 
pany and left thn room. 

“ So, gentlemen,” said ITomhard, 
as he disappeared “ Ireland is, in all 
likelihood, to see the hist of our friend 
Noble. He had, to my certain know- 
ledge, just eight thousand pounds in 
the world — all that was left after the 
sale of Prospect Hall. The princi- 
pal part of it was to be given for two 
posts in India for Noble and his 
eldest son. The arrangements were 
to be finally concluded before the end 
of the month ; but you see how 
things turn out; it was not on the 
cards, you observe, excuse the pun, 
that he should share in the riches of 
the east." 

“As to Noble, himself,” observed one 
of the company, “ 'tis just the kind of 
fate that was to be expected for him — 
'tis hard enough though that his 
good wife and 'family should suffer." 

“ Ay,” said Lombard with a sigh 
that ended in a chuckle, “ and Mrs. 
Noble is, I suppose, at this moment, 
one of my lady-wife's company. Can he 
have gone up. I have a mind/just for 
a minute only, to look in. I am curious 
to see how he behaves.” 

Lombardtwas rising — but Neville 
started up at the moment, and with a 
flushed cheek and the manner of one 


who had decided on a step which he 
felt to be bold, mul which habit had 
not made easy to him, said — 

“ Before you go I want a favor of you. 
It is not, I know, art hour in the regu- 
lar way of business to draw money 
from vour bank — but my necessities 
will not allow me to be regular. Let 
me have that draft of Mr. Noble, and 
make it payable to me. I shall give 
you an acknowledgment.” 

Lombard was much disturbed. lie 
rallied, however, affected to consider 
the request of Neville as badinage — 
and finding him persist in his demand, 
offered advico that his young friend 
should proceed in the regular way of 
business, and wait till morning. 

Neville was not to oc diverted from 
his purpose. To make the demand, 
in the first instance, required that he 
should overcome something of a feel- 
ing by which young persons, unused to 
business, are sometimes embarrassed ; 
hut having so far succeeded the rest was 
easy. He had been for a few seconds 
writing, and when the banker ended his 
exhortation, contented himself with 
handing him a paper. 

“ Is this," said he, “ a sufficient 
voucher, or will you draw one more 
to the purpose, and I will sign it — 
my mind is bent on the draft you have 
won, and,” lie added with a playful 
earnestness — “ I must have it." 

The banker's fi&e grew lurid as he 
read the paper. It contained these 
words — 

, 11 1 know what * wait till morn- 
ing* means. Your intention is no 
secret to me. I shall bear my loss 
without denouncing you, if you let me 
have the draft. Refuse, and I shall 
proceed on the instant to Mr. Hoare, 
on whom it is drawn — reveal your 
purpose to him and h&vs his advice to 
guide me.” 

Lombard recovered from his con- 
fusion, and burned Neville's note in 
the candle. “ This,”* said he, “ is 
not a proper voucher. I ne*l not 
trouble you to write one now* Here 
is the draft since you are so Dent on 
it. If you are in this part of the town 
in the morning you can give me an 
acknowledgment — and yet it may save 
you trouble to conclude the matter 
now.” The acknowledgment, accord- 
ingly, was duly drawn and signed. 

Before returning to his hotel, Ne- 
ville paid his respects in Mrs. Lorn- 
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bard's drawing room. It was crowded 
with a gay society, and he was malting 
his wav to the lady of the mansion 
when he heard Mrs. Noble's name 
pronounced by a lady, near whom he 
was standing. 

« Did you ever sec," was the expres- 
sion, “ any thing so unhappy as Mrs. 
Noble's countenance. Only look at 
her." 

Neville's eyes turned in the same 
direction with the speaker and beheld 
a face mild and pale, and of a hope- 
lessness which saddened him. Ill 
tidings travel fast, thought he — can 
it be possible that she can have heard. 
« 'Tis but a minute since she was one 
of the merriest* little fairies in the 
room," continued the lady. " Do, look 
at her. What can have happened ?" 

« A husband,’* said the gentleman 
to whom the question was addressed. 
“ One black look from Noble, who 
darkened the room for an instant with 
his scowl, has done it all. What a 
bore is a jealous man." 

There was no jealousy, and no ap- 
prehension of jealousy in the case. 
Poor Mrs Noble read her children’s fate 
in the despair of her husband's looks, 
and was evidently sinking under the 
sense of the coming calamity. While 
Neville was looking towards her, he 
heard her chair announced, and taking 
the moment of her «departure for his 
own, he found on opportunity, when 
her husband was engaged in having 
the chair brought into an inner hall, 
to place a note in her hand. 4 

« Open this," said he, “ when you 
are alone. Believe me no evil is 
meant you." She took the note, 
timidly, but as she looked in Neville's 
face, an expression, something like con- 
fidence and hope, lighted her dejected 
co un tenance. * At this moment her 
husband retu.rned with the chair, and 
regarded Nev'lle, who was passing out, 
with a look of fierce defiance. 

Neville longed to be alone, and find- 
ing no vehicle of any description at 
his coifimand, proceeded to walk 
through the dark streets to his hotel. 
He tried t.o think, as he passed on, 
hut found *t impossible to command 
his faculties anid arrange his thoughts 
in order. The surprises and the dis- 
closures of the night— the threatened 
loss which he was to itodergo— the 
events which the coming day was to 
bring forth, crowded on his mind, 


and confused it. The pecuniary loss 
little distressed him. He knew it would 
be heavy ; but experience had not yet 
taught him to know all its amount of 
evil. There was a hope high in his 
soul that he should hear of Madeleine, 
and there was a very happy conscious- 
ness that he had saved a family from 
ruin. Such were the materials of 
which his reverie, rather than cogita- 
tion, was composed ; a reverie which, 
notwithstanding the darkness that 
streaked it, was not predominantly 
painful, and in which he was altoge- 
ther wrapt, When a rude, fierce grasp 
was laid on his shoulder, and a voice, 
hoarse with passion, commanded him 
— “ Draw — I ought d) have stabbed 
you from behind — villain — defend your- 
self.*' 

There was no time for question or • 
explanation. Swords were instantly 
clashing. Neville felt his superiority 
in expertuess and force ; but agility 
and superior science might not be 
effective guards in an uncertain light 
which might indeed be called darkness ; 
and he, for a time, gave all his attention 
to the feeling his adversary's weapon 
with his*)wn,and preventing him from 
db engaging it. Such a state of things 
could not last long. The assailant, 
baffled in his first on-set, was becoming 
fiercer and more desperate, and the 
encounter was like to have a bloody 
issue. But a conflict like this could 
not be noiseless, and, happily, the 
night was one on which the noise of 
clashing swords must reach many an 
car. So it was. Numbers thronged 
in and interrupted the duel. Noble, 
for he was the assailant, angrily with- 
di ew, but not until he hail received his 
opponent's address, and with it the 
pledge usually given on such occa- 
sions. 

Neville was interrupted in the act 
of writing to Derinzy, requesting an act 
of friendship from him for the following 
morning, by a message,£hut a stranger 
begged to see him. Late ns the 
hour was, he gave directions that he 
should be admitted, and Noble en- 
tered. ' He came, because he could 
not resist the desire to come, for the 
purpose of supplicating pardon, and 
of pouring out his acknowledgments. 
After his ferocious attack on Neville 
he had been induced to return to a 
dreaded home, when he found his wife 
on her knees in prayer— an envelope 
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lying on her table, and his own draft 
made payable to Mrs. Noble, by its 
side. This was the billet which had 
provoked (or furnished a vent for) his 
wiath. It did not contain a word 
from the donor. Neville was much 
affected by the warmth of his expres- 
sions and manner ; and after all the 
tumults and troubles of the night, 
sunk into a happy slumber. 

On the following day he received a 
farewell letter in which Noble and his 


wife expressed their sense of obliga- 
tion. A bond, formally drawn up and 
executed, for the amount of the can- 
celled draft, accompanied the letter. 
In his own name Noble wrote 
“ I may yet be able to acquit myself 
of the pecuniary part of my debt. To 
acquire the power of doing so, and of 
proving to you by acts that you have 
not benefitted one utterly unworthy, 
will be among my strongest incentives 
to honorable exertion.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. — THE BALLAD-SINGER. 


Watch (ewidtO — “ Home treason, masters i yet stand dost" 9 

Much ado about Nothhto. 
“ While you here do snoring lie, 

Opcu-cyed conspiracy 
Ills time doth take.” 

Tkmpkst. 


Although, ns wchavcshown, there was 
no lack of the uSual levity in Dublin at 
the time of our story, it was the scene 
of grave and anxious deliberation also. 
The government was in a state of alarm, 
apprehensive of a descent of French 
invaders ori the const, and of an out- 
break of Homan Catholic fhsurgents 
in the pro\inccs. This latter danger 
was that by which the viceroy, the 
Duke of Bedford, was most strongly 
affected, and in his fears many leading 
politicians of the times appear to have 
jiarticipated. The primate, almost 
alone, vainly, although strenuously, 
contended again;* them, insisting that 
by a demeanour of confidence and 
good will, the strength of the national 
defence might obtain a reinforcement 
from the Homan Catholic body. His 
reasonings were treated as delusions by 
persons in power, and the Duke of 
Bedford did not scruple to declare, that 
by military force alone could the south 
And west of Ireland be kept from 
breaking out into massacre or rebel- 
lion — that troops indeed were os ne- 
cessary to protect the Protestants of 
Munster or Connaught from their 
neighbours, if not fellow subjects, as 
they were to defend the country 
against a foreign foe. 

The Roman Catholics ftere not 
wanting to themselves in this time of 
trial, but they were divided in opinion 
as to the policy which prudence would 
recommend. There were a few who 
said that the very alarm of govern. 


ment could be rendered conducive to 
the promotion of their interests, and 
that by cementing a close union be- 
tween themselves, making a display 
of strength, and abstaining from all 
acts of violence, they would be likely 
to obtain from fear what would not 
he granted as pure favour. Tho 
Duke of Bedford, it was known, not 
only considered their great predomi- 
nance in numbers a subject of rational 
alarm, but also inude known his opi- 
nions without concealment, and urged 
them upon the consideration of the 
British ministers. Views such as 
^hose of his grace must evidently con- 
duct to one of two results— either an 
attempt must be made to satisfy the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland by a con- 
cession of civil privileges, or they must 
be so crushed and reduced by restraint 
and persecution as to be no longer 
formidable. Could t|)p latter part of 
the alternative be carried into effect ? 
There were among the Roman Catho- 
lics, men capable of comparing the 
past with the present, who thought this 
unlikely, if not impossible. . There 
were some who thought # that that 
might be done again, which was said 
to have been done once, and who de- 
precated boldness, because in former 
times it was productive of evil conse- 
uences. There was, accordingly, 
ivision ; and while the leading aristo- 
cracy and gentry stood aloof, a number 
of persons in Dublin, amounting to 
ome hundreds, prepared a n address to 
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the government, expressive of their 
loyalty, Svhich they dared not present 
in person or in a body, hut confided to 
the care of a Protestant gentleman, 
who undertook to lay it before the 
lord lieutenant, and who brought no 
(at 1 east no satisfactory) ans w er . Such 
was the condition of the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland towards the close of 
the reign of George II. 

While the metropolis was stirred by 
the meetings and debates of Roman 
Catholics, their formation of com- 
mittees and their preparation of ad- 
dresses — movements which though 
wrought beneath the surface of so- 
ciety, were yet felt very scrsihly — 
there were troubles /ind disasters of 
another description, of which the in- 
fluence was more agitating and alarm- 
ing. The rumour of French fleets 
at sea, having Ireland for their desti- 
nation, spread abroad a very general 
sense of insecurity — an alarm which 
became more poignant ns any great 
navul success of England seemed the 
prelude to the fitting out a new hostile 
fleet, and an occasion for the utterance of 
more threatening announcements. Then 
came the fears of heavier taxation, ns 
the necessity of maintaining a greater 
military establishment became appa- 
rent; and while thrse alarms were 
doing their work in unsettling the 
minds of the peoplg, a shock was 
given to mercantile credit by the 
failure of three banks in rapid succes- 
sion, and the refusal of the remaining 
banks to discount bills, however valid* 
the security. Such calamities ns these 
never terminate in themselves. They 
had at the period of our story very 
distressing consequences. When the 
issues of the banks ceased, merchants, 
and traders, and manufacturers, ur- 
rested in their activities, failed because 
of the cutting off of their usual sup- 
plies ; men, unprovided for more than 
the passing week, were thrown out of 
employment, ami society in general 
assumed a character of want, and tur- 
bulence, end defiance, very unlike its 
ordinary good humouT of expression. 
Persons of power and wealth exerted 
themselves to provide the fitting re- 
medy to this unhappy state of things ; 
hut there were agencies at work to 
make the worst of it; and while many 
thought that the design aftd presence 
of an enemy was discernible in creating 
the evils utidsr.«'Vvhich the country 


groaned, it was quite certain the in- 
fluence of an enemy could be detected 
in the efforts which turned those evils 
to the worst account for the interests 
of the state and of society. We have 
entered into this detail not with an 
idea of encroaching on the province of 
the politician or historian, but for the 
purpose of rendering our narrative 
intelligible. We now return to it. 

For some days after the eventful 
night of the masquerade, Neville had 
sought Dc Mortagne unsuccessfully, 
lie could no where have tidings of 
him. Mrs. Ihirncwcll, too, evaded 
his eager anti persevering inquiries. 
If she were really the gypsy of the 
masquerade, she rather* Tuelly, as well 
as artfully, baffled his endeavours to 
find her again. Altogether his state 
of mind was uncomfortable, and in the 
endeavour to divert his anxiety, he 
passed much nf his time in the boot- 
less labour of tra\ersing the streets 
and all other plaees of resort, in a vague 
idea that some lucky accident might 
prove better for him than his more 
elaborate and formal voyages of dis- 
covery. 

One evening while thus employed 
he was wTtness to an incident which, 
although he did not perhaps fully un- 
derstand it at the time, left on his 
memory an impression of a very en- 
during character, and may offer some 
insight into the nature of the agencies 
hy which, at that time, Dublin was 
agitated. The streets were more than 
ordinarily crowded svith persons of 
the poorer classes, and they appeared 
in angrier swarms tlftm he had noticed 
before. Two great factories had been 
closed that day, and large numbers of 
journeymen' dismissed to be idle or 
wicked, or both as the case might be. 
Rumours of threatened invasion seemed 
to fill the air, so much did they occupy 
the conversation of the street-goers, 
when they were not speaking of their 
own distresses. Yet there were gaming 
tables displayed, the " thfc.ible-rigs" of 
that day, w here copper coins were freely 
staked, and strange to say, showmen had 
their stations, offering an insight into 
their magic boxes for one halfpenny — 
only a halfpenny— and ballad-singers, 
comic and pathetic, here and there 
plied their art, offered their wares, and 
even sold them. 

One at least of these itinerant 
songsters was vending matter deep 
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and dangerous, if the account given 
by a sleek civic functionary to an ac- 
quaintance whom he expressed much 
gladness in meeting, could be relied 
on. Neville overheard the dialogue. 

"Was it his worship sent you ?” 
said this officer. "You never came 
in better time. 1 have her sure — old 
Bett, you don't escape again." 

"Well, what are we to do? — aro 
we, two, men enough to take her out 
of the crowd, and I in plain clothes, 
neither sword nor pistol? What is 
she at to-night ? 

“ Pretty middling, 1 should think. 
There's nothing but Icfyalty going, if 
Bett is not paving away with flat trea- 
son as fast a<i ever her old tongue is 
able to jaw. And now, Bagly, mind 
you keep»steady. Slip down into the 
crowd — it's at the corner there, and 
buy a couple of her ballads. You 
know how they bamboozled us the 
last night, when we hadn't a rag of a 
song to show, "and they were ready to 
swear it was the Christmas carol she was 
singing. You buy the needful. Here's 
a groat, be sure you get the change ; 
'twill be paid at the office ; then stick 
close. She’s coining this way; as 
soon as she comes near here conve- 
vient, we'll out and nab her ; if she is 
going off on another tack, or not 
coming soon, just run on to mo ; I'll 
have men enough ready. 1 * 

Having overheard this little dialogue, 
Neville, curious for the result, followed 
the emissary of civic power to the place 
where the ambulatory songstress had 
collected and was entertaining her circle* 
of admirers. There was nothing un- 
usual in her costume ; it consisted prin- 
cipally of a man's great coat and a much 
battered and flattened bonnet; nor was 
she very remarkable in appearance ; but 
it might be said, that the years which 
had bowed her form and withered her 
visage, had not greutly impaired the 
strength of her voice. A child stood 
near her holding a candle protected in 
a paper lamhorn, and receiving the pur- 
chase money of her wares. Her per- 
formance was of a varied description — 
alternations of speech and song to which 
Neville listened with an attention, given 
as much to the manner ef the song- 
stress as to her strains. They ran to 
this effect. She began with somewhat 
of a drawl or whine, but yet with a 
voice clear and strong, and with an 
utterance by no means indistinct 


41 Ve Liberty hqya leml an car. 

While I ling you a ■nrnmful long — 
Though the time* arc *o dreary, I fear 
They'll be vcryjmurh wurac before long, 

If ye don't beware. 

Employ era and bankcra are breaking! 

Our Parllament'a achcmlng to fly, 

At the Cutlc they’re all of them quaking. 
Bold Thurot la coming they ery. 

Prepare —prepare— prepare. 

" Aye, and that's the word I say, too, 
boys — prepare — prepare. They'ro 
all preparing except ourselveB. — 

Maybe Mitchell didn't prepare and 

Clements — aye, and Silky Lombard— 
and Malone, too, when they turned tho 
scraps of paper into gold and silver. — 
Where are tf te mocussesnow I wonder. 
Its fine things— the rags they left for 
us — that for twenty of 'em you would'nt 
get a brown pdhny^andy if your child 
was famishing. And the Parliament 
is preparing too — they'll follow — aye, 
every mother's son — the Lords and the 
Commons they call 'em. They'll fol- 
low where the money is gone. I'll be 
hail for ’em, and then ye may weave 
tho poplins for yourselves, boys — if ye 
like— and the Castle is preparing to go 
fight the French — no less. What a go 
'twill be. Twas high times with ye, 
yu shavers, when ye snid one of tho 
Frenchmen was bet — but yo're singing 
another tune now — its one down and 
another come on with them lads, and 
ye'll soon have the other : — 

14 'Twna Bedford*! proud Duke rimkc tlie Hpeech — 
Let each hero march onward with mo, 

To welcome thla foe to our hcorh. 

For the French have their armlea at oen. 

Come meet them. 

« Oh, to be sure — come, meet them — 
why shouldn't we. By my sowl, Mr. 
Duke, its not the one welcome you and 
we would give ’em. What harm did 
they ever do to us, or what harm would 
they do to the world if they sent the 
half of ye out of it ? What harm did 
they do to us ? Is it they that cheated us 
of our good money for rags of paper ? 
Is it they that corrupted the quality and 
ground the faces of the poqjr — 

“ Made tho rich all thriving knavee, 

And the poor all atarvlng daves. 

“ Is it they that brought cheating 
and cruelty among us ? I say no— they 
were here before ever we heard tell of 
the Freflchmen coming." And then — 
resuming her songin a bolder strain^-* 
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“ Wane foes than Fnnce were here l>efore — 

▲ lend ran know no wane 

Then the eln of the rich man'* ill got rtore, 

And the plague of the poor man'* curie." 

" We have you, Bett,” cried a voice 
in no gentle accents " you must como 
with us,” and a hand was laid on the 
ballad singer, who shook off the as- 
sailant with, it would seem, little diffi- 
culty, and sent him sprawling to the 
ground. There were, however, se- 
veral assistants at hand, and whether 
Bhe saw it was useless to struggle, or 
thought it wisest to submit, she desired 
the fallen man " to gather his limbs to- 
gether, and show her the way. Don’t 
any of ye” cried she to her audience, 
w putyerselvcs in trouble for the sake of 
poor Bett — never ya fear — the law is 
not made that's to hang mo.” 

Neville felt his curiosity cncreosing 
to a degree which would claim for it 
the name of interest, and he followed 
into an office held as a temporary watch- 
house to meet the necessities of the 
time. His appearance procured him 
admission, but the general mass who 
crowded to the door were excluded. — 
The office, indeed, could not contain 
them. An elderly gentleman of a 
formal and consequential air, and armed 
with a very formidable pair of spec- 
tacles, was seated in apart of the office 
separated by a counter from the place 
where the constables, their followers, 
and the prisoner were standing. 

" What is your charge against this 
woman ?” 

M We took her in the street, your 
worship, selling ballads of a treasonable 
description." 

" What were the expressions she 
made use of ?” 

" Edwards here, your worship, 
bought one of her terrible ballads, and 
some more were found on herself 
and the chap that held a light for 
her.” 

The ballads were handed in — the ma- 
gistrate marked them with his initials, 
and then laid them Beside him. 

" I shall* look at them presently,” 
said he. " la the mean time I think it 
desirable to examine the culprit.” 

“ Prisoner, what is your name ?” 

“ Bett,” said the prisoner, with an 
air of much indifference. 

The magistrate turned to hiB clerk 
and said — 

"Write down her name, EliAbeth.” 
fuming himself again to the ballad- 


singer, he asked “ What is your other 
name ?” 

« Bett,” cried she again. 

"Your second name — tho name of 
your family.” 

“ Neighbours,” cried the woman, 
looking towards the throng of faces at 
the door — “ did any of ye ever hear of 
another name, or give me another name 
than Bett the ballad-singer.” 

"If you do not keep silent there,” 
said the magistrate, annoyed at the vo- 
ciferations in reply to the prisoner's ad- 
dress " I will have you removed, and 
the doors shall be closed. ” (The crowd, 
it should be observed, were standing out- 
side a half-door, some leaning over it. J 
" Prisoner, thecourtis n^t to be trifled 
with. What is your second name ?” 

" Is it divarting yourself with poor 
Bett you are, your worship. Sure you 
know well enough who 1 am and what 
zny name is — my curse on 'em for names 
— they’re al ways bringing honest people 
into trouble. Well enough you knew 
my name once whin 1 came of a Satur- 
day night to pay for the hits of ballads ; 
you remember in the time of old Larry 
'Grogan the prenter, when he took you 
in from running arrands to niind thc 
shop for him. Not a name was ever in 
our mouth in them times, or your 
ook either (for many a time, to iny 
sorrow, I heard you reading it) but 
Bett — them were the days you didn't 
trouble inc for another. If i had the 
thirteen pence to the back of it you 
W'ere civil enough to poor Bett." 

" Constables,” cried jjie magistrate, 
4 nis visage purple with rage, at the hi- 
larity excited in the crowd by the pri- 
soner's reminiscences " close the doors 
put away that mob.” 

" By J libers’’ cried a gaunt looking 
fellow in the crowd " if you shut this 
door, constables, you’ll have no pace 
within, while sticks and stones can 
pound gates or windy shutters.” 

At the same time a struggle was 
commencing between the extents to 
keep their place, and the conCtablesand 
watchmen endeavouring to close the 
upper door. The magistrate seemed 
irresolute, knowing well how very vi- 
olent the people would become if tho- 
roughly roused ; and, on the whole, he 
was pleased, when another voice from 
the externB spoke the language of a spe- 
cies of rude conciliation. 

" Hould your jaw Jem Pin-the- 
Gabble — dont be timidating the gentle- 
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man," cried a follow of stal worth pro- 
portions and grim aspect. “ Plaise 
your worship, we'll all be conformable. 
You, Sir, leave off your joking, or I'll 
make you laugh at the wrong side. — 
Whist, or I'll transmogriphy that ugly 
mug of yours into such a cake of dough 
that the woman you robbed a Tuesday 
night won't be able to swear to 
you." 

Here followed a medley of the varie- 
ties of Dublin slang, but the end was 
an accommodation — the externs pro- 
mising to keep the peace, and the au- 
thorities permitting thepi to retain their 
post at th i open door. The examina- 
tion was then resumed. 

11 ConstaMe, what were the songs 
you heard the prisoner singing ?" 

“ I caTi’t remember the names of 
them, your worship, but the expres- 
sions were shocking." 

“ If it would be plaising to you, 
plaise your worship" said the prisoner, 
“ would you be after axing the man 
w r hat he manes by calling my songs 
trason. I'd take my davy such a thing 
was never evened to me afore." 

“ Do you hear Mudlarr — what is it 
you call treason ?" 

Hand me that paper, *Bagly," said 
the functionary — and receiving a ballad 
from his subordinate, he spread it out 
before the magistrate without note or 
comment, except what was conveyed 
by the inflated stolidity of his counte- 
nance. 

The ballad was read by the clerk — 
“ A new song, called “ the J ug of 
Punch,” to which are added, “the 
Red haired Man's Wife," “the Hu- 
mours of Glin," with “ the Girl 1 left 
behind me," and “ a Sailor he courted 
a Farmer's daughter.” 

“ Read the songs,” said the magis- 
trate.; “ there's nothing conclusive in 
the names." 

The clerk, a person with whom we 
have already met once, Mr. Antony 
Vowel, provisioning himself for the 
labour ufath a liberal application of 
rappee, and disposing a canister filled 
with that agreeable stimulant on the 
table before him, armed his right hand 
with a handkerchief, and holding the 
ballad in his left, at a *gr aceful dis- 
tance, in the solemn tono which 
smacked of acquaintance with aspout- 
ing club, sometimes intermingling a 
serio-comic expression which might 
have succeeded on the Btage, he read — 


“ Airly, Rlrlyjn tho month o’ June, 

A» 1 mt waving at my loom, 

1 hcerd a blnl singing on a hush— — 

“ Permit me to interrupt you. 
Vowel ; is that song called ‘the Black- 
bird ?' " 

“ No, sir, you'll have 'that name in 
the line following. ‘ The Blackbird,' 
I apprehend, sang about the pope, or 
the Pretender, or something equally 
unsocial. The bird of the ballad is a 
different sort of person;" and he 
read — 

• 

“ And the song he sung was a jug of punch. 

“ Go on, Vowell — but stay, Mud- 
lar, was ‘the Blackbird* one of the 
ballads you hfearcfr the prisoner sing- 

“ As I'm on my oath, your worship, 
for all, it's a while agone since I was 
sworn — the oath is not off me yet — I 
would not petikerly say that I heard 
that name, hut the treason the woman 
said put me in such a state, that I dis- 
remcinber it." 

“ Go on. Vowel.” 

The clerk completed his task, and 
if the poetry was free neither from 
flatness or ribaldry, it could hardly he 
condemned by the most orthodox of 
the loyal, as expressing sentiments ob- 
jectionable in the only sense contem- 
plated in the constable's accusation. 

This accusing functionary occupied, 
during the process of reading, the 
foreground of the picture, exhibiting, 
when the reading of the ballad com- 
menced, a consequential And elaborate 
tranquillity of face, as if he was rc- 
solved to maintain a modest demean- 
our, while at the same time he would 
not have the service done by him to 
his king and country unnoticed or for- 
gotten. A change came over his 
aspect as the cl erli proceeded ; uneasi- 
ness and disappointment could be seen 
to gather upon his complacency and 
Belf esteem, and th£ dismay and hope- 
lessness of his dull broad visage, as 
the last twinkle of conceif faded from 
it. when the clerk concluded his task, 
and handed the printed paper to hw 
superior, we dare not attempt des- 
cribing. 

“ Is that all, sir," said he. 

“ I have not omitted the printer’s 
n am e,’^ said the spruce clerk — “ 1 have 
not omitted the printer's name," re- 
peated he, solacing his nostrils with 4 
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liberal donation, “ nor the date, Mr. 
Constable," looking into the face of 
the astonished functionary with a quiet 
sense of enjoyment. 

" Search your pockets, Bogly — sec 
if you have another ballad there. As 
I'm on my oath, your worship, a word 
of all that there stuff never came to 
my ears till now this cursed night. 

“ You should he more respectful in 
your language, constable," said the 
clerk ; “ if you have no deference for 
his worship, you should remember 
that it is written — ‘bless and curse 
not !* and as if apprbvingly of his own 
wisdom, Mr. Vowel again applied to 
his cannister. 

11 There were other papers," said 
the magistrate, wl^n Bayly’s search 
for a more damnatory document proved 
ineffectual — “ there were other papers 
found on this poor woman — where are 
they ?’* 

A pile of ballads was placed before 
him. Hope seemed, although very 
shrinking]}’, to dawu on the poor con- 
stable again ; but it was an evanescent 
light, dying rapidly away when the 
ballads proved to be all such as thoso 
read — and leaving the dull, broad visage 
blanker than before. 

The magistrate held a brief consul- 
tation in a whisper with his clerk, and 
turning round, said that the complaint 
was dismissed, reproving the constable 
for not being more cautious, and ad- 
vising him in future to read the papers 
before he founded charges on. 

“ Easy to say ‘read,’" said Vowel. 
“ For his reading and writing Mudlarr 
follows Dogberrie's advice, to let them 
appear when there u no need of such 
vanities." 

“ You may go, good woman ; thank 
his worship and take yourself off." 

"Is that all you have to Bay to 
me ?” said she. * 

" Nothing more ; you may go.” 

" And what am I to get for all my 
throuble and fright, and the bits of 
duds tore off my back, and them fel- 
lows tossicating me. Won’t your 
lordship moke him pay me ? if it was 

t ut a guinea — aye, ora crown, 't would 
e some satisfaction," and Bhe looked 
at Neville as he stood, waiting the 
issue of this odd adventure. “ Plaise 
your honour, will you spake to his 
worship for me, to do me the laste 
taste of justice." 1 

It was the first time Neville had a 


glimpse of her face during the night, 
but he felt he had seen it before, al- 
though at the moment he could not 
say when or where. Replying to her 
demand with a seriousness of expres- 
sion which was perhaps more signifi- 
cant than his words— 

“ I think, good woman, you ought 
to be satisfied." 

“ You do, do you ? Constable, you 
have my pardon — down on your knees 
and thank this young gentleman's 
purty face. I'd be thankful to your 
worship for my property 5 they’re all 
the estate, houses, and lands, poor 
Bett has, them*ags of ballads." 

“ Room there — make room for his 
worship, Alderman Bramber," cried a 
voice outside the door, and attended 
by a staff of constables, tljp portly 
alderman bustled in. 

“ What’s the cause. Lister ? — eh. 
Vowel, what’s to do?" 

“ It was a complaint, sir, of Con- 
stable Mudlar against this woman, for 
uttering seditious songs." 

The impatient alderman interrupted 
him and took up a ballad, on which ho 
pored with a fixedness in which his 
round eyehalls seemed to dilate into 
an ampler circle. 

“ A clear case,” muttered he, as he 
read to himself. “ Mudlar must get 
a mark for promotion and he read 
aloud — 

11 A uilor he conrted a farmer's daughter. 

Who lived convenient to tho Idc of Man- 

* “ Fetch here an At Iks — you need 
not. We know well what’s the coun- 
try convenient to the Isle of Man ; we 
used to go in an open boat there once, 
when I was down at Lough Strang- 
ford. ’Tis clear enough who the 
sailor is, although, thank God, we 
drubbed him — and the farmer’s daugh- 
ter too. 

11 Remark, good people, what followed — after 
A long time courting against tliejg will— 

“ A long time — aplaguey long time. 
French emissaries nere these many 
years. 

41 A long tlmff courting, and still discoursing 
Of things conssralng the ocean wide 

“ Aye, aye, Britannia rules the waves 
—thank God for that and for the 
ocean wide." 
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11 8ay« lie, my Mectlny, at our next mooting, 

If you'll convent. I'll nuke you my bride. 

France united with Ireland*^— clear, 
clear. Mudlar, the country is your 
debtor. Have you written the pri- 
soner's committal. Vowel. Lister, 
if you have no objection. I'll take this 
treasonable document to his excel- 
lency.” 

Lister, who had already determined 
the case, and who had failed to dis- 
cover treason in the song, sat silent 
and confused, admiring, with a mix- 
ture of envy and mortification, the 
sliarpsightedneas of his brother jus- 
tice. Vowel took a pinch of snuff, 
and indulged in a transitory smile. 

“ What's that you say, Vowel," said 
the alderman. 

Vowel had not had the presumption, 
he answered, to offer a remark. 

“ Then what were you going to 
say?” rejoined*Braraber, daring enough 
to form, or at least express opinions, 
but after the first discharge becoming 
doubtful and discouraged, if he were 
not seconded. 

“ 1 say," said Vowel, speaking 
in the same confidential minder voice 
which his superior had assumed, “ that 
if I were Justice Lister, I would not 
like to accompany you. If it was only 
the duke, the thing might do very 
well — any kind of nonsense with a 
plot on it would do for him. I beg 
ardon, alderman,” said he, opening 
is cunnister* and supplying himself, 
“ you know I know all you were say- 
ing was only to frighten these fellows 
outside. You have too much Bense to 
be taken in by such rigmarole stuff as 
the song. But as to waiting on the 
duke, that Rigby is a keen, sharp 
fellow, and he'd make the whole castle 
laugh for a day and a night at the 
Justice Midas of the corporation. 
Excuse me,” said he, as the alderman's 
visage darkened, “you did me the 
honour to ask my opinion. Rigby 
will never let the duke be taken in 
with such a flam as this ; and they say 
that there were letters from England, 
even from the voice potential of the 
senate, ordering his excellency not to 
be in too great a hurry to take fright 
again.” 

Such was the strain in which the 
consultation proceeded; at length it 
reached its termination. The aider- 
man paused— we had almost said re- 


flected (the panBc, however, is all we 
con answer for), and then broke into a 
very passable laugh — one that had at 
least all the boisterousness of a natural 
and hearty cachinnation. 

" I think I was one too many for 
Mr. Justice Lister. Confess, did not 
you think me in earnest ; but there'B 
no catching you asleep. Vowel — no 
having a rise out of you — eh. Vowel, 
'twouldn’t be consonant to your sharp 
nature ? Not a bad pun that.” 

So saying, the alderman affirmed the 
judgment already pronounced, dis- 
missed the case, and discharged the 
prisoner, who seemed unwilling to 
tempt fortune again, by running the 
risk of another alderman's visit. She 
departed os soon as she was declared 
free. Neville returned to his hotel, 
and the justice and alderman proceeded 
to regale on what was at that time re- 
garded as a late dinner, the crowd 
dispersing, not without loud plaudits 
for Justice Bramber, he was “so good- 
natured and funny.” 

Day after day the population of 
Dublin was becoming more and 
more disturbed and excited, and al- 
though various disastrous occur- 
rences might well have served to ex- 
plain the rising discontent, yet such 
was the mystery which pervaded all 
classes of society, and seemed to im- 
pregnate the very air, and brood like 
a cloud under which every thing was 
dark and lurid, and such were the cir- 
cumstances under which these unhappy 
incidents took place, that they seemed, 
themselves, links in the chain of some 
dark conspiracy, rather than causes 
separate and independent, of the evils 
which followed in their train. The 
rumours industriously circulated, that 
a union with Great Britain was to be 
effected, and Dublin thus emptied of 
its gentry — a class whose liberal 
expenditure, however improvidentiy 
squandered, wus felt in beneficial ef- 
fects — added fear 0 of a still severer 
affliction to the calamities • already ex- 
perienced by the unexplained (and, as 
it was held, flagitious) failure of ban]£ 
ers, and the consequent rain of ma- 
nufacturers, by whom multitudes of 
workmen were employed. It is al- 
ways a very serious aggravation of 
calamity when large masses of people 
endeavouring to turn their thoughts 
from existing evils, instead of seeing 
the light of hope on what is to come. 
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can only look forward to worse. This 
was the state of things in Dublin, and 
although persons in authority exerted 
themselves to provide remedies, their 
imperfect knowledge of the real con- 
dition of the people, and of the agen- 
cies by which they were affected, and 
their alarm at the apprehension of a 
foreign foe, rendered the exertions 
they made almost wholly unprofitable. 
In truth, they were afraid to probe to 
its depths, the evil estate of the me- 
tropolis and the country. The enemy 
abroad would take new courage from 
the disclosures of disaffection at home, 
and the disorders, which might be re- 
moved as soon as their nature was 
fully understood, iters left to grow 
rancorous and inveterate, because of a 
chimerical apprehension that a worse 
evil might be the consequence of their 
becoming known. 

Only a few days had elapsed_it was 
a clear winter morning, on Monday, 
December 3, in the year 1759, and 
Neville was issuing from the gate of 
Trinity College, Dublin. The porter, 
early as it was in the day, drawing holt 
and bar after he had gone forth. But 
we must interpose a word of explana- 
tion. 

After the failure of his bankerNeville 
felt that a time had come when he must 
look his fortunes in the face ; and he 
did bo with manly determination. It 
was uncertain whether he could ever 
reap further advantage from hiB West 
Indian possessions, and his prospects 
of gaining the heritage of his father 
had become clouded. It is curious to 
think how often matters wholly un- 
connected with our trains of reflection 
govern and determine them. What 
connection could be thought to subsist 
between the front of Trinity College and 
thefateof Edward'Marmaduke Neville, 
and yet the one had a material effect up- 
on the other and his fortunes. The fact 
was thus : In one of those intervals of 
reverie, when wearied with distracting 
thoughts, the mind seekB repose in the 
world of the senses, Neville’s eye, as 
Jra lifted up his head, rested upon that 
fine edifice, which added at that time 
the charm of novelty to whatever it 
possessed of architectural merit. He 
felt as if it breathed an air of invita- 
tion, and the thought passed into his 
mind, should he become a stddent in 
the University, and hy ptofessional ex- 
ertions promote, perhaps, the sqccess 


of his own cause, if its decision was 
long protracted ; and, perhaps, ulti- 
mately, even were this hope disap- 
pointed, achieve place and distinction. 
Some decisive step he must take. A 
fair career was before him, if he em- 
braced a soldier's life. Ills young 
man's heart naturally favored the idea ; 
but a rival thought had now sprung 
up in his mind, and he made no violent 
effort to dislodge it. It was some- 
thing to remain in the country where 
he believed Madeleine to be. There 
was a reasonableness, quite sober 
enough for imagination to build on, 
that his ancestral home might yet be 
won, and that the fairest who wore the 
form of woman would grace it. The 
thought of donning the robes of a 
commoner in Dublin College, we 
should observe, had nothing, at that 
time, inconsistent with the privileges 
or dignity of first manhood; and Ne- 
villes education had been such as pre- 
pared him abundantly for academic 
studies. In short, he would think of 
the matter, and he had been making 
the inquiries, which were to determine 
him, for some few days previously, as 
well as on fthe Monday we have men- 
tioned. 

The brawny porter, we said, early 
as was the hour, not yet near noon, 
drew bolt und bar as soon os Neville 
passed through ; and indeed had quick- 
ened his exode while he stood yet un- 
der the shade and shelter of the arch- 
way. 

1 “ If you're for the town, sir,” he 

said, M you can't lose time. I am 
going to lock the gates, and 1 must 
bring these keys," showing the heavy 
bundle, " to the Dean.” 

“ Why so early, porter?" 

“ They’re playing their pranks in the 
Liberties, I hear, sir ; and the gentle- 
men hero is stirring too.” 

And they were so. Doors were to 
be heard clapping vehemently in the 
inner courts. Sounds, too^vhich told 
of the movements "of nimble youths, 
who took whole flights of steps at a 
bound — voice calling to voice; and 
sundry groups became visible, rapidly 
interchanging communications, and 
casting eager looks towards the gate. 

“ You see, sir," said the porter, as 
Neville passed through, " that there 
was no time to be lost." 

The college gates had scarcely closed 
when various symptoms of disorder in 
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the town, gave proof that the precau- 
tions of the university authorities were 
not superfluous. Neville walked on in 
the direction of the castle, and found, 
as he proceeded, notices of disorder 
becoming more frequent and unequi- 
vocal. Shop windows were in process 
of being closed and barred ; and from 
the upper windows persons were to be 
Been anxiously looking out for intelli- 
gence. Shouting afar off, and the 
clash of conflict, or, it might be, the 
er ashing fall of houses, so dreadfully 
loud were the reports, and so wild and 
melancholy the shrieks'which pierced 
through them, rendered the anxiety of 
the yet uninvaded part of the town 
intelligible. * Chair-men had forsaken 
their bul^s, or (as in some instances 
happened where the professional bias 
had for a time prevailed, and then 
given way, as the distant sounds grew 
more exciting) were extricating their 
poles from theiveliicles they supported, 
and preparing them for the conflict, to 
which they were hurrying off. Now 
and then the wreck of some sumptuous 
coach would flit past, the frightened 
driver unable to govern his furious, 
and sometimes bleeding* steeds, the 
shattered and dismantled condition of 
the vehicle giving too evident proof 
that is had passed through a storm of 
no ordinary fierceness. Here and there 
were fellows to he seen engaged with 
malignant industry in loosing the pav- 
ing-stones ; and nearer, continually 
nearer, the nqise of a fearful tumult 
was hastening. * 

“ There are the soldiers — there are 
the soldiers,” cried out a voice from 
an upper window. 

“ What is this, can you tell me, sir,” 
asked Neville of a grave citizen, to 
whom the notice respecting the mili- 
tary had been made from an opposite 
window, which he had answered by 
crying in reply : “ An hour too late ! !" 
« The meaning of it is bad sir,” said 
be. M Tie Liberty-lads are up, and 
instead of putting them down when 
they were rising, our wise magistrates 
(confound their cool deliberation) have 
waited until the tumult is so wild that 
lives must be lost. If there were any 
bad enough to want an excuse for 
killing, they have it. God almighty 
bless me I step in pray sir — do you see 
the military are retreating. W ill you 
walk in, for I must shut up and make 
ready to defend my home." 
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Neville thanked him, but declined 
entering. There was something of 
dreadful interest for him, which he 
could not withstand, in the tumult and 
the shouting. The spirit of the war- 
horse was becoming predominant over 
the human. 

The soldiers were in retreat — their 
faces to the enemy, if the people were 
Bp to be called, but still they were re- 
tiring. Suddenly a halt was called, and 
the soldiers obeyed the order. A rein- 
forcement was coming up from the 
precincts of the parliament house, and, 
warned by the augmented force, it 
would appear, the civilians or “ Li- 
berty-boys 1 ’ took their turn to re- 
treat. Placed as*he was behind the 
military, Neville had not yet seen the 
adverse party. It had now been with- 
drawn, and a guard of soldiers took 
their post at George's-street or lane, 
not pressing on the townsmen as they 
retired. 

Matters looked rather peaceful the 

noise of shouting became faint and dis- 
tant, but still it was manifest the trou- 
bles were not ended. Neville was 
proceeding on his way, but was not per- 
mitted to prosecute it far. On reaching 
George's street he was brought to a 
stand — “ you cannot pass sir,” Baid 
an officer, “ our orders are peremp- 
tory.” 

Debarred t|jus far of freedom, Ne- 
ville turned towards the colonnades of 
the parliament house, where some per- 
sons of gentleman-like appearance 
were standing. Here he listened to 
recitals of various incidents of the day. 
Members of parliament, lords and 
commons, had already "been stopped, 
their carriages broken, some of them, to 
pieces, and oaths administered to them 
that they would not consent to a union 
with Great Britainr Two or three of 
the peers had succeeded in making their 
way and were now in the house ; but the 
day was not over yet, nor the danger. 

And now the tfamult arose fiercer. 
For the first time a discharge of 
fire-arms added to the horrors of 
the day, hut did not end them* 
on the contrary, it seemed as if 
the disorder became inflamed to a 
ten-fold fury. The “ Liberty-men " 
had had their reinforcement as well as 
the military, and they had armed 
themsefres with deadlier weapons. 
The soldiers were ill supported, the 
civil magistrates had left them— one 
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who remained, had been disabled, and 
there was none to take his place. 

" Good heavens ! what is to come 
next, cried an old gentleman near 
Neville, *< that is not a retreat but a 
flight "—as the broken ranks of the 
soldiers fled past, many showing dread- 
ful gashes and streaming with blood, 
and their assailants fiercely following. 

Opposite the parliament house the 
mob halted, a man of stature, over- 
topping the crowd, and in advance of 
them, gave the order. 11 Leave off," 
cried he with a voice that was as a 
trumpet. " Let the poor instruments 
go. The parliament house — the parlia- 
ment house," and instantly they rushed 
forward. Opposition would have been 
vain, but none was offered. The 
house was found empty of members, 
and os the mob entered, a spirit of 
drollery took possession of some of 
them, and communicated itself to the 
body. The old ballad-Binger had been 
with them hanging on the skirts of the 
battle, or as some of them Baid, oftener 
in the front of it. She was brought for- 
ward now on the shoulders of strong 
men, and they were determined to 
instal her chancellor in the house of 
lords. 

As this new wave of disturbers was 
rushing in, it happened that one of the 
peers was seen in his chariot driving 
rapidly round from the. door at which 
he entered it. 

11 There’s Moore," cried one. " Did 
any body swear him ?" 

Instantly the chariot was sur- 
rounded — the coachman did not dare 
to urge his horses forward, and the 
door was forded. 

A young man suddenly sprang out, 
and stood on the steps of the carriage, 
raised above the heads of the assembled 
party. " 

" Moore of Drogheda, cried one, 
“ will you swear never to betray your 
country ?" 

*• I never will bfetray my country," 
cried thefoung earl, "but I will not 


swear — the honor of a peer Bhould 
content you." 

“ Swear him 1 swear him— live or 
die Moore." 

Neville saw the young man resisted 
gallantly, and forgetting the danger, or 
the uselessness of squandering his own 
life, he tried to force his way, and 
actually succeeded to reach the gallant 
young nobleman, as a blow, which 
would have proved fatal perhaps, was 
struck at him. Neville turned it aside, 
seized the ruffian who aimed it by the 
throat, and flung him off. 

•‘Dont attefnpt to draw," said Lord 
Drogheda, “ it will make things 
worse.” , 

Neville recognizing in the scowling 
visage of the discomfited bravo, the 
Tipperary tutor, Purcell, was strongly 
tempted to disobey. His own danger 
was now to come, for presently the sa- 
vage sprang up and rushed at him. 
Had a blow been struck, Neville, and 
all with him, would have been sacri- 
ficed — but the old ballad-singer, ? as 
she passed near, averted the csAfe 
trophe. 

w Am I Lord Chancellor boys ?* 
cried she. '■ " Are yc all obedient to 
me ?" 

u Aye are we." 

“ And I’m to have a’page to hould 
up my train ?" 

“ Always." 

“ Here's my page — this lovely little 
babby — here," cried she, looking to 
Purcell. “ Let these good subjects, \ 
* pointing to Lord Drogheda and Ne- 
ville, “ go free, and If any one harms 
a hair of their heads I'll get his into 
Chancery." 

As she glanced on Neville a parting 
look of intelligence and recognition, 
while she passed into the house, And 
he entered Lord Drogheda’s chariot, 
his recollection returned on him. The 
ballad-singer was the harlequin of the 
masquerade — De Mortogne's compa- 
nion. Lord Drogheda anti our hero 
owed their lives to James Ryan. 
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The first and second parts of Mr. 
Petrie's long-expected Essay on the 
Irish Round Towers are at length be- 
fore us. The essay was originally sent 
in to the Royal Irish Academy, upwards 
of ten years ago, and was confined to a 
simple exposition of the Christian ori- 
gin and ecclesiastical uses of the towers, 
matters regarding which it is really 
difficult to conceive how there ever 
could have existed a doubt ; since the 
first authentic historical notice we 
have hitherto had on the slfbjpet, de- 
signates them “church towers,” and 
the people of the country, in their mo- 
tive tongue, have never called them 
any thing else than “ belfries.** Add 
to this, that they are never found ex- 
cept in connection with Christian ec- 
clesiastical foundations — that they are 
edifices of stone ^and lime — in several 
instances bearing the emblems of Chris- 
tianity, and manifestly of the same 
style of building with the adjoining 
churches, where the ancient churches 
remain, and it will, perhaps, appear 
more singular that the question should 
have been deemed debateable, than 
that Mr. Petrie should have solved it, 
as he did, in the compass of his origi- 
nal short essay. 

But in giving the question, for the 
firet time, its* full and final solution — 
showing that the towers were regular 
parts and members of those aggrega- 
tions of characteristic buildings which 
Constituted the early ecclesiastical es- 
tablishments of this country-* Mr. Pe- 
trie found himself engaged among 


other subjects *of inquiry, till now 
wholly undreamt of, and infinitely 
more interesting to the philosophic an- 
tiquary than any refutation of the 
false theories of the towers, or any 
demonstration, however complete, of 
their real origin and uses. He, there- 
fore, passed from the specific demon- 
stration of these portions of our early 
Christian architecture, to a general 
investigation of the whole subject, 
which is unquestionably the richest 
and most interesting field of inquiry 
that modern research has discovered, 
in connection with the spread of 
Christianity in the west of Europe, 
giving us an insight, altogether un- 
hoped-for, into the lives and habits of 
our early ecclesiastics, and into the 
state of arts and letters in Ireland, 
(luring the six centuries preceding the 
"Anglo-Norman invasion. The mag- 
nitude of this inquiry accounts for the 
length of time that has elapsed since 
the communication of tlie original 
paper, as well as for the bulk to which 
the work, in its complete state, has 
swollen ; for the present volume, con- 
sisting of about five Hundred quarto 
pages, contains only two of the 
three parts into which the entire 
essay is now divided j and of which 
the third still remains to be pub- 
lished. # 

The anxiety of the public4o be ac- 
quainted u ith the solution of the ori- 
ginal question has latterly manifested 
itself in a degree of impatience which, 
however unreasonable on the part of 
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any one acquainted with the vastly en- 
larged scope of the work, cannot be 
wondered at in those who are either 
unaware of the extent of the addi- 
tional inquiry, or incompetent to judge 
of its curiosity and value. And inde- 
pendent of the repeated demonstra- 
tions of this feeling, Mr. Petrie has, 
no doubt, been urged into publishing 
his work in its present form, by the 
disingenuous use made of his ori- 
ginal essay, which necessarily be- 
came known to a number of indi- 
viduals, on being perused* by the then 
members of the Academic Council, to 
whom it was referred for judgment, 
with the other competing papers, and 
which has been made the subject of va- 
rious Anticipator^ essays and com- 
ments, some designed to depreciate the 
value, and others to forestall the use 
and application of its materials. 

These petty larceny annoyances are, 
however, the natural attendants on 
every great work of originality, con- 
versant with numerous details, and 
tlie fame of which precedes its publi- 
cation ; and while we give Mr. Petrie 
credit for exhibiting the tranquillity of 
conscious learning, through a series 
of, we believe, unexampled misrepre- 
sentations, taunts, anticipatory refuta- 
tions, and thefts, we cannot but regret 
that he 1ms not borne these provoca- 
tions a little longer, bo as to have 
given his labours to the world of 
learning complete : for till the appear- 
ance of the third part, which, we sup- 
pose, we cannot expect for at least 
another year, we must remain witfr 
our interest excited, to a much greater 
degree than ever it was on the sub- 
ject of the 'towers, regarding u variety 
of other topics which will, doubtless, 
in the mean time, be made the subject 
of as much rash speculation and pre- 
sumptuous dogmatism as the towers 
themselves. 

But before we proceed to indicate 
those topic*, let us satisfy the anxiety 
of the reader with a short rettumt of 
Mr. Pfetrie’a demonstration of the 
Christian origin and uses of the towers. 
We have mentioned a well-known [ms- 
sage from (iimld Camhrensis, in 
which he speaks of them sis “ church 
towers, built after the manner of the 
country, round and blender.” One 
wouid think this pretty conclusive ; 
hut it happens that the paffoage has re- 
ference to the well-known legend — 
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11 On Iiough Neagh'* tank*, aa the flilierman atraya, 
When tlic clear, enlil e\t'. ikfllnlng, 
lie lew thr round tower* of other ituya 
In the wave beneath lilm aliining 

and the eruption of Lough Neagh is 
referred, in our annals, to a.d. 02, 
which being prior to the introduction 
of Christianity, it follows, say the pu- 
pils of Vallancey, that the “ turres ec- 
clesiastical ” of Cninbrensis cannot 
mean the towers of Christian churches, 
but must refer to monuments of pagan 
worship. A little better acquaintance 
with the writings of Camhrensis would 
have taught the disciples of this school 
that they w€re Christian churches, 
and none else, which the Bishop of St. 
David's had in view, when he wrote 
the passage in question /since, in speak- 
ing elsewhere of Brigid's f hurch of 
Kildare, lie applies the self-same term, 
“ turns ecelcsiastica,” to the round 
tower of that church, then and still 
standing, although the cell of the 
saint, with its sacred fire, has long 
Bince disappeared. This passage, 
therefore, about the towers under 
Lough Neagh, while it plainly enough 
declares the truth to some readers, has 
been a fruitful parent of error to others • 
and another passage inthe annals, under 
the date A.u. 448, describing an earth- 
quake, by which fifty-seven towers 
were overthrown, has greatly tended 
to confirm the mistake. The latter 
passage runs as follows : u Ingen ti 
terremnotu per loca varia iinminente 
plurime urbes Auguste, muri, re- 
centi adhuc re-edificatione construct!, 
rum lvii. turribus eorfuerunt.” In the 
former instance, iUncvded but a little 
further reading of a well-known au- 
thority, to ascertain the truth ; in 
the latter, the explanation required 
scholastic learning of a higher order, 
and therefore, we arc the less surprised 
that it should have been so long over- 
looked. The passage refers to an 
earthquake at Constantinople, and is 
transcribed into our annals verbatim 
from Ammianus Marqellinus. In 
the same way, our annalists often 
cite passages from the continental 
chroniclers respecting other impe- 
rial affairs, which any one of mode* 
rate s dollar. ship might perceive are 
here referred to by the use of the 
significant phrase “ urbs Augusta.” 

We have here indicated the two chief 
sources of error regarding the round 
towers among modern antiquaries— 
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both the offspring of insufficient learn- 
ing ; on<^ indeed, the child of gross 
ignorant® We are unwilling to 
reckon Doctor O'Conor in such 
a category ; but the only other pas- 
sages which give the least appear- 
ance of foundation to the pagan theo- 
ries, owe their mischievous misconcep- 
tion to him. The first of these pas- 
sages is i¥om the Annals of the Four 
Masters, ad annum 898, where the 
word truaghan , in the original, has 
been erroneously read, by the Doctor, 
turaghan, so as to malre Coscraidh of 
Inniscaltra, whoso death the passage 
records, “ an anchorite of the tower," 
instead of “^hc anchorite, called, par 
cxc< llcncc, the emaciated." That the 
latter is the true meaning of the pas- 
sage .appears clear, by the grammatical 
dependence of the words, which never 
could have admitted the former sense. 
The other passage is that interesting 
one at the yeai*D9.j, in the Ulster An- 
nals, which records the horning of 
Armagh, with its stone churches, and 
Jindk- ncMcadhs, which latter word the 
Doctor conceived has the meaning of 
“celestial indices," and thence con- 
cluded that these were rmfhd towers, 
and that, couscqucuth ,the round towers 
w ere erected fur indieating CJo;l know s 
what phenomena of the heavens. The 
Doctor’s whole reasoning is inexpres- 
sibly perplexed ; for if Fiudh-ninu adh 
had the meaning he supposes, lie takes 
the very contrary line of argument to 
that which his .data would furnish to 
any ingenuous mind, desirous of apply- 
ing that evidence to the round towers. 
It is unnecessary, however, to dwell 
oil the use he makes of his celestial 
gnomons, since the parallel passage 
from the Chronicon Scoturum , to which 
he had not access, is conclusive against 
him, even supposing him right in 
his translation of Fiadh-nimradh : in 
addition to which Mr. Petrie demon- 
strates that this word has not, and 
never had a'ny such signification os the 
Doctor supposes ; but means " a sacred 
grove," or, “grove of sanctuary," 
as is abundantly shewn from the Bre- 
hon laws, ancient glossaries, and va- 
rious other authentic authorities, the 
most ourious of which is un old Irish 
translation of the ASneid of Virgil, 
from the Book of Ballymote, in which 


the translator employs this word in 
describing the scene of Polites' mur- 
der by Pyrrus, where, beside the altar 
of Jove, Virgil lias his 

11 ii‘ fen unit Itiitrui 

Tucuraliciitf urir, atquc umlim complex* Fcnatc e. 11 

These errors, and some flagrant fal- 
sifications of Vallancey's being re- 
moved, there remains absolutely no- 
thing on which to gronud any supposi- 
tion that the towers are any thing else 

than what Cambrensis calls them 

“ turres ecclesiastics," church stee- 
ples, built after the manner of the 
country, ,f arctic atquc rotundac," slen- 
der and cylindrical ; or any thing else 
than what the jieofjlc of the country, 
who ought to know best, uniformly 
call them, i. e. “ rloclpac/is bell- 
houses, or belfries, clue being the ori- 
ginal name of a bell, and, from that ap- 
peudage of the time-piece, transferred 
to the in-.trument we now call a cluck. 

But these negative evidences will 
not suffice : for the pagan origin of 
the towers has become a sort of creed 
among the middle classes, who seem to 
feel a vague national pride in having 
monuments of an indefinite antiquity, 
and greedily accept any suggestion, 
however impossible, that will help to 
refer them to that dimly-glorio us period 
when our ports were better known to 
merchants than those of Britain, and 
fleets from Tjre and Sidon floated 
round the favoured seats of Druidic 
learning. Nor, indeed, is it unreason- 
able to expect that, if they be Chris- 
tian edifices, positive Christian evi- 
dence should be adduced regarding 
them. We, therefore, .proceed at 
once to extract from Mr. Petrie’s 
work the record of the foundation of 
several of these Christian bell-houses. 
But it may be necegsary to premise, 
that many such notices cannot be ex- 
pected, since the bell-house being port 
of the establishment, just as the cam- 
puuile tower is paitf of au Italian 
church, the general notice of the 
foundation of the latter is usually all 
that is to be met with. • Of tl IlC'it! 
which Mr. Petrie’s industry has dih-* 
covered, the earliest is u notice from 
the MS. Cronicon Scotorum, in the 
library of Trinity College, of the 
foundation of the cloicteach of Tuom- 
graney 


“ A.D. 965. Co|Mt)4C b-U4 CjlUn, “oo ujb b-flAC]WC 2lnSi)e, co- 
n)o|tb4 C;«]uin 7 Conjait) 7 conjojiba CiwitjA 5]tene ; 7 at A>se vo 
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fopa*© Tseippul ri)o;i Tr»u4ii)4 Spepe-, 7 4 cUi5tse4C. Sdpiepr 7 r^Peii 
en eTircopur- — qiijeujc in Clipirco. 

That is, 

«* A.D. 964. Cormac O'Killcn, of the Dy-Fiadiin Aine, comb of SS. Kieran, 
Cummin, and Cronan, who built the great church aiul cloicteach of Tuam Graine : 
a man, wine, aged, and a binliop, slept in Christ." 

Of about the name date is the great Mac Firbis, it will he recollected, 

cloigteach of Clonmacnoise, the foun- was the greatest native Irish anti- 

dation of which is referred to Fergall quary of hin day, and made the 

O'Rourke, one of the princes of translation, from which Mr. Petrie 

Hreiffhy, who died a.d. . We gives this extract, for Sir James 

now extract from a translation by Ware, the most distinguished Anglo- 

the celebrated Duald Mac Firbis, Irish nntiqufry — if we except Mr. 

from the registry of Clonmacnoise, Petrie himself— w ho has yet lived: — 

a work of the fourteenth centuiy. 

« * • 

“ And the same O Ruairk of hin devotion towards j* church undertook to repair 
those churches, and keep them in reparation during hin life upon hin owA chardges, 
and to make a Causey, or Toghcr from y e place called Crunn na Fcadh to Juhhar Co- 
mire, and from Juhhar to the Loch ; and the said Fcrgal did perform it, together with 
nil other promises y 1 he made to Cluain, and the repay ring of that number of Chapels 
or Cells and the making of that Causey, or Toghcr, and hath for a monument bnilt a 
small hlccp castle or steeple, commonly called in Irish Cfaicthovgk , in Cluain, as a 
memorial of his own part of that Ceineturic : and the said Fcrgal hath made all 
tlio-e eelln before specified in mortmain for him and his heirs to Cluain ; and thus was 
the sepulture of the O’Ruuirks bought.’' 

Coming now' to the eleventh cen- MacLiags life of that monarch, a co- 

tury, we have the record of the temporangous work, of which a frag- 

building of no leas than thirty-two meut is preserved among the Irish 

different cloigthcachs , by King Brian MSS. of Trinity College. 

Born. Mr. Petrie now extracts from 

M BaUir vo cutii J 04i50i‘6 cedlU 7 ec4lr4, 7 vo poped *D4irpli4c, 
4cur clo)crj 3 i, itwfel.” 

u By him were founded cells and churches, and were made daimliacs , and cloic- 
, heacliM , and duirtheachs in it " [Ireland]. 

And npain : — 

“Jr e Bpup fsiic ail). nj4ipip;pe4C4 ejeep 4|£nje 7 ©4lUc 7 
dii)4<V; 7 v*. c'Ioicto 46 cpicd-c ; 7 if Uif po 'D4Hi3|ie4‘6 411 
TS-cpD porC4 ; 7 ir pi 4 llpp HIICM rloiPn'Ce 4P dir, 7 'DU , Gl)4'64 
•do n4 floinnt;e, 7 *oo pippe cpic4ipecc C4<?4 m wire, 7 54C4 cpic4 
CCD; 7 IT P1 V A llPP po ll-0ippe4*6 3P4*4 fU*4, 7 Till*, 7 ecl41f|. 
Jr e Bpi4P Utpopp4 P4C T34P'D Cp4 e4l4t>41P O Ol'DCe 4 3eJ- 
pearpl4i5 co ty-oi^ce 4 b4if.” 

M It is Brian that gave out seven monasteries, both furniture, and cattle, and land ; 
and thirty two cloictheachs ; and it is by him the marriage ceremony |is confirmed ; 
nnd it istJuring his time surnames were first given, and territories [were allotted] to 
the surnaip.es, and the boundaries of every lordship and cantred was fixed ; and it is 
in his time the degrees of chief, and poet, and ecclesiastic were appointed. It is Brian 
also that never refused science from the night of his birth to the night of his death." 

And again, in the twelfth century, book of <■ music and hymns of the 
we have a similar record of the foun- Cathedral Church of Armagh, pre- 
dation of many cUngtheach t, by Donogh served in Uasher'a collection of MSS. 
O'Carroll, King of Areiall, now in the same splendid depository of 
Oriel, comprising parts or the coun- these Authentic remains of Celtic an- 
lies of Armagh and Lowth. It is from tiquity. The Irish text is too long 
an entry in an ancient antiphonary, or for quotation. 
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“ Kalend. Janitor . v. fir id, lan. x. Anno Domini m. c. fas. A prayer for Dotin- 
cliadii O’ Carrol, supreme king of Airgiall, by whom were made the book of Cnoc na 
n-Apstal at Louth, ami the cliief hooka of tho order of the year, and the chief books 
of the mass, it wan this groat king who founded the entire monastery both [an to] 
atone and wood, and gave territory and land to it, for the prosperity of his soul, in 
honour of [SS.] Paul and Peter. By him the church throughout the land of Oirghiall 
was reformed, and a regular bishoprick was made, and the church was placed under 
the jurisdiction of the bishop In his time tithes were received, and the marrfAge 
[ceremony] was assented to, and churches were founded, and temples and doictheachs 
were made, and monasteries of monks, and canons, and nuns were re-edified, and 
nemhed ft were made. These are especially the works which he performed, for the 
prosperity [of his sonl] and reign, in the land of Airghiall, namely, the monastery of 
monks on the bank of the Boyne [both as to] stone and wooden furniture, and books, 
and territory and land, in which [monastery] there are one hundred monks and three 
hundred conventuals, ayd the monastery of canons of Termann Fetch™ , and the mo- 
nastery of nuns, and the great church of Termann Fheicin, and the church of Lepadh 
Feichin, and the church of * * * 

And finally, even so late as the thir- in the county of ^Galway, recorded in 

teenth century, we have the founda- the Annals of the Four Masters, 

tion of the cloigtheach of Annadown, 

“ A.D. 123H. Clojccedc 6dfidi5 *ouji) vo *D6tidib”- 

u A.D. 123JJ. The Cloigtheach of Eanach duin was erected. ” 

But, it may be said, you have not after the original cloigtheachs had dis- 

yet proved that the cloigtheach was the appeared. Well, supposing, for ar- 

round tower, and although the people guinent's sake, that we must prove 
of the country invariably give to the the cloigtheach to be a round tower by 
remaining round towers that designa- other evidence, it is at hand, 
tion, it does not follow that they may And first, the bell-house was an 
not be mistaken, or that the name edifice of stone. This appears from 

“ cloigtheach,*' bell-house, may not have a singular effect of lightning, recorded 

been imposed on these pagan edifices by the Four Masters, a.d. 1121 : — , 

“ CIojctoac reeled i) jonnwiyoe in Offujcc TxfT>lu)3e *0 o Cdojfi- 
rein, 43ur cloc 'do r3eir)nj dr di) ccloictedclj ITU), co |io nydfibb 

njc leisin inn all” 

• 

“A.D. 1121. The cloicteach of Telclionimaine (Tullamain) in Ossory split by 
lightning, and a stone, which flew out of the cloicteach there, killed a youth who was 
reading in the church.” 

Secondly, it was a lofty edifice, eleventh century, the following allu- 

Thus, in the Life of Christ, pre- sion to the height of the towers oc- 

served in the Leahhar Breac, which curs in relation to the star which 

is unquestionably older than the guided the Eastern lings to Bethlehem: 

“ Cdtiic Idjiuii) 111*01 lid .Till- njir TIU -ip* Id; 7 bd b-difit I 
?t)d cloictecl) b-i vemmoS’—Fol 60, fl, a. 

« It [the star] came afterwards a journey of the twelve months in twelve days ; and 
if was higher than a cloicthech before us.” # 

Thirdly, it stood apart from the ancient Irish tale entitled M TUf 
church, as may appear not only from the Wanderings of Maeldun's , Canoe,” a 

separate enumeration of taimleacs , or tract of very high antiquity, of which 

stone churches, and cloigtheachs above copies are preserved in the library of 

cited, but from very numerous other in- Trinity College, in the British Mu- 

stances cited by Mr. Petrie, and par- seum, and in the Royal Irish Aca- 

ticularly from the following passages, demy: — 

of which the first is from the 
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M m— M ain mi of the Eoganacht Binals as to hie origin. Hie father was Ailel 
▲oher Agha, a mighty man and goodly hero, and lord of his own tribe. A young 
non, and [who was] the Ban-airohinneach of a church of nunB, was his mother. In 
this manner, then, was he begotten. On one occasion, the King of Eoganaeht set out 
to prey and spoil many territories, and Ailell Aoher Agha in his company, and they 
encamped in a certain mountain. There was a church of nuns near that place, i. e- 
Kildare, at this day. At midnight, when all remained quiet within the camp, Ailell 
went to the church, and this was the time when the Ban-airchcnneck came [out] to 
ring the bell of the church for midnight prayer. She met Ailell, and Ailell took her 
to him,” Ac. 

The second is from a prophecy as- seventh century, and preserved in a 
eribed to St. Moling, who lived in the MS. of the twelfth. 

“ Cojibdji cdinnse 4ji T>4«t3e 'oo?jp4, 

Cojib4 TO1JU4 4jl 3l4TT linije, 

Cofib4fi cIocur© 6r celU, 

14rp4|) cll4 4irlni3er-** 

• Until rocks grow upon brown oaks, 

Until boisterous waves be on green pools, 

Until cloictheaehs be [placed] over churches. 

This vision shall not prove delusive.” 


Fourthly, the cloigtheachwua an edi- 
fice of one dimension ; and its height 
was such as, compared with the peri- 
miter of tiie church to which it was 
attached, gives exactly the height 
of the remaining round towers, where 
the original chnrcheB remain, for us 
to refer to in making the calculation. 
This appears from an exceedingly 
curious extract from a MS. treatise 
on the Brehon Laws, remaining in 
Trinity College library. It is so 


singular a confirmation of the truth 
of Mr. Petrie's theory by actual mea- 
surement, that we must give the ori- 
ginal Irish, as well as Mr. O’Donovan '» 
translation. The law, it will be ob- 
served, first prescribes the dimensions 
and cost of Jmilding the daimhliag , or 
stone church, ana the deirteach or 
wooden oratory. It then proceeds to 
prescribe the dimensions of the chic - 
theach in the following exceedingly 
curious and interesting passage : — 


“ Ji) clojcuecl) : 4 idjuuji Tl 1 ©© ©o uotqur, 4 uottjur n©e pe b-l^up 
in «4Jff)lj45 jte n-4 CUG|Ullt)4?>e, 7 in irt)4jicri41'© 4 *G4 411 4 1 4©, 7 411 4 
leue© in '014ft) I143 o Tin 1«)4cb O cbduofhur in clocuise inj4c, 1T4 11)4- 
541I n«e ite 4111*0© m cloctns© ; 7 *04 1141b uodticfuii-o Kip,. 1. 411 4i|i©e 
in cloctns© pir m ©4W)li43, ir conjop lo$ wr, m Ctt©iuiffj4 loj3l©ed©4 
nn < ©o 04b4)itu 4ii m clocueclj.” 

" The cloidhiach : Its base to be measured ; that again to be measured with the base of 
the daimhl i ag for [determining] its proportions; and the excess of the length and breadth 
of the daimhliag over it [i. 0 .] over the measurement of the claictheack, that Is the 
rule for the height of the doictheach ; and if there should be an excess, i. e. in the 
height of the cloictheack compared with the diamhliag, which is of equal price with it, 
a proportionate excess of price Is to be paid for the cloictheach." 


" For example," says Mr. Petrie, "the 
cathedral church at Glenda! ough, as it 
appears to have been originally con- 
-otruoted — for the present chancel seemsan 
addition of later time — was fifty-five feet, 
in length and thirty- seven feet in breadth 
givinga perimeter of 184 feet. If from 
this we subtract the circumference of the 
tower, at the base, or foundation, which 
is fifty-two feet, we shall have afemainder 
of 182 feet, as the prescribed height for 
the latter. And such, ^we may well be- 


lieve, was about the original blight of this 
structure; for, to its present height of 
110 feet, should be added from fifteen to 
eighteen feet for its conical roof, now 
wanting, and perhaps a few feet at its 
base, which Ore concealed by the accu- 
mulation of earth around it. In cases of 
churches having a chancel as well as 
nave, the rule, thus understood, seems 
equally applicable; for example, the 
church of Inlscaltra gives a perimeter of 
102 feet, from which deducting forty- six 
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fee t, the ciroumfercuce of the tower, we 
have 116 feet as the prescribed height of 
the latter ; which cannot be far from the 
actual original height of the tower; for, 
to its present height of eighty feet must 
be added tenor twelve feet for the upper 
story, which is now wanting, fifteen feet 
for s ts conical roof, and a few feet for a 
portion concealed at its base." 

These evidences, demonstrating ir- 
resistably as they do, that the material, 
the form, the size, and the situation 
of the cloigtheach were precisely those 
of the existing round towers, are 
altogether new, and woufd, if necessary, 
abundantly establish the identity in- 
sisted on, without relying at all on the 
fact of this name, cloigtheachs having 
been iinmjnnorially applied to the round 
towers by the people of the country. 
But while these new proofs lay hid, as, 
till their discovery by Mr. Petrie, they 
have done, in the recesses of our ma- 
nuscript libraries, this use of the 
word cloigtheach was the sole avail- 
able piece of evidence on the point 
in question. Hence, the reader 
will understand how essential it 
was to the arguments of those who 
desired to disprove the Christian 
origin of the towers, to dispute, to 
deny, or explain away this appella- 
tion. And, first, it was generally ex- 
plained away by supposing that Borne 
of the old pagan towers had been 
adapted as belfries by the monks who 
built near them, and that the name 
had thence come to be applied to 
them all; but this was a theory 1 
which, independent of its intrinsic 
improbability, was highly unsuitable 
for those who knew that to admit 
these to be the cloigtheachs of our an- 
nals, would be to admit their constant 
treatment by our oldest writers as 
ordinary ecclesiastical buildings. They, 
therefore, suggested that the name 
had only recently come to the towers, 
after the disappearance of the belfries 
mentioned tin the annalB, which they 
alleged to have been of wood. But 
the inconvenience of this theory was 
very great ; for it asked you to sup- 
pose that no remains anywhere existed 
of the ecclesiastical cloigtheachs, com- 
monly mentioned in the annals ; while 
remains every where existed, on ecclesi- 
astical sites, of buildings popularly 
called cloigtheachs, whioh you suppose 
the annalists to have overlooked. Val- 
lancey, therefor*;, set the example of 


boldly denying that the name borne by 
the existing towers was cloigtheach at 
all. “ The name they bear," said he, 

“ is cuilcagh , of which cloigtheach is 
only a corruption and then out of 
cuilcagh he manufactured the unknown 
word guLhah , out of which, through 
spurious Oriental equivalents, he ex- 
tracted the supposed meaning of “ An- 
nouncer of Festivals." This went 
down very well for the time, espe- 
cially as Vollancey boldly referred to 
O’Brien’s Irish Dictionary, as his au- 
thority for alleging that cloigtheach was 
a corruption of cuilcagh , by which 
latter nume the towers in some districts 
in the south of Ireland are really 
known. But Vbal O’Brien says is, 
as every Irish scholar perfectly well 
knows, the direct reverse: “ Cuilreagh , 
a steeple ; the word is a corruption of 
cloigtheach. ff " Cloigtheach, a steeple, 
a belfry, corrupts, cuilgtheach.” The 
reader probably will be astonished at an 
instance of so much dishonesty ;md har- 
dihood; but those who have examined 
Vallancey's works will feel no surprise at 
finding him support his theories by 
any such practices. 

A characteristic instance of the 
audacity of his fabrications exists 
in a MS. volume now in the pos- 
session of the Royal Irish Acade- 
my. This is an an Anglo-Irish dic- 
tionary, the title-page of which bears 
the following memorandum in VallAn- 
cey's handwriting, and signed with his 
name — ‘Sanscit Cusha, a Dictionary — 
Arma Cosha, the Royal Dictionary — 
Cais mor breithir is the name of this 
Dictionary. See Lexicon Dictionary ." 
On turning to the word " Lexicon," 
cais mor breithir, the Irish equivalent 
for the General's Sanscrit appears there, 
sure enough, but interpolated among 
the faded character^ of the original, in 
the same ink-and-hand writing as the me- 
morandum itself. 

But to return to # the cloigtheachs . 
The testimony of O’Brien, we have 
seen, has made it impossible to rely 
on Vallancye’s assertion that the name 
was corrupted from cuilcagh . A new»~ 
source for this troublesome appellation 
has, however, been recently assigned 
by another writer, whose theories par- 
take bo much of the Oriental character 
of Vallancey's, that it is doubly incum- 
bent on min to vindicate hiB evidences 
from any suspicion of being of the 
same questionable authority. The 
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passage has long struck us as one which 
required authentication, since the tes- 
timony of any ancient manuscript on 
a mutter so much in point, demands 
the utmost consideration. It occurs 
in Sir William Betham's “Etruria Cel- 
tics,” vol. II. p. 210, and is in these 
words — “ 1 shall, however, remark 
upon a vulgar error, which has had 
great currency among Irish antiqua- 
ries, who have asserted that they were 
called cloigteuch, steeples , belfries . 
Bells are of comparatively recent in- 
troduction into Ireland; and clocks, 
from which the word has evidently 
been derived, still more modern. This 
blunder has arisen from ignorance of 
the language. I Khvexi memorandum 
in an Irish manuscript, that they were 
called by the people leartuidh , — that is, 
monuments of the dead — the sound of 
which has been mistaken by those who 
lmt imperfectly knew r the language : 
many writers have been misled by this.” 
The mistake about (he clucks, giving 
their name to the hells, we willingly 
ascribe to an unconscious transposition 
of the terms ; but we confess we look 
with great suspicion on the statement 
about the supposed word, leactaidh , 
which would oblige us to conclude that 
Duahl MacFirbis, who says, that the 
towers were in liis time, as they still are, 
“called in Irish, chnrthongh,' was one 
“ who hut imperfectly knew the lan- 
guage,” seeing that he was the heredi- 
tary chief antiquary of Connaught, and 
head,in the 17ih century, of the famous 
House of Lecan. From the comment 
on the passage made by Mr. Petrie, 
it is evident that this feeling of sus- 
picion is not Confined to ourselves alone. 

“ 1 shall allow this reference to a me- 
morandum, by an unknown hand, in a 
nameless manuscript, which lias not yet 
seen the light, to pass without comment ; 
but, in the hope that it may induce him 
to bring it forward, and permit us to judge 
of its age and real value, 1 shall con- 
clude by submitting to his serious atten- 
tion the following extract from the work 
of a historian and critical antiquary of 
"deserved celebrity : — 

“ ‘ Vague references to MSS. of vague 
antiquity form the main chicane of Irish 
authors ; who are so dull, as not to dis- 
cern that this is never allowed in such 
questions, but that if a MS. be quoted, 
its age, place, where kept, fiagc, and 
column, arc always accurately marked by 
the antiquaries of al^ other countries, 


and the words themselves always pro- 
duced, with a literal translation.' " — 
Pinkertons Enquiry into the History of 
Scotland, vol. 11. p. 20. 

That the cloigtheach , or bell-house, 
therefore, was an edifice of one dimen- 
sion, (as appears from the length and 
breadth of the rectangle of the church 
being taken into account, in determin- 
ing its perimeter, while the one mea- 
surement only suffices for the cloig - 
theuch), about 100 feet high, built 
of stone, aud standing apart from 
the church to which it belonged, 
seems clearly demonstrated ; and 
further — lost this quality of being 
of one dimension, whicH is equally ap- 
plicable to a square as a round edifice, 
should still excite doubt in'any mind, 
suggesting the idea that these were 
square stone campanili, which have 
totally disappeared, leaving the ro- 
tund nondescripts, answering to their 
description in every other particular, 
standing in connection with their pro- 
per cliurche8 all over the country — we 
have a passage from Adamnan's Life 
of St. Columba, a work of the seventh 
century, recounting an alleged miracle 
of that saint, who, from the island 
of Iona, perceiving that a brother 
ecclesiastic was about to fall from the 
roof of the round building, or from 
the round roof of the building (the 
copies differ in the grammar) of the 
monastery at Durrow, despatched 
an angel to intercept him in his 
descent ; so that at* all points the 
cloigtheach , or bel^house, is proved, 
from the authentic manuscript autho- 
rities, to be that very edifice to which 
the name cloigtheach is still, as it has 
been from lime immemorial, applied by 
the native people of the country. 
Having, therefore, seen the founda- 
tion of a great number of cloigtheachs , 
we have seen the foundation of a great 
number of round towers. 

But that these building} also served 
the purposes of sanctuaries, and of 
places of retreat in time of danger, is 
another of Mr. Petrie’s positions ; and 
this he proves by arguments equally 
incontrovertible. Thus, that they 
were sanctuaries, appears from, among 
others, one authority of unquestion- 
able antiquity, namely, a poem ad- 
dressed to Aedh Oirdnighe, Monarch 
of Ireland from 790 to 819, by the 
celebrated poet Fothadth, to whom 
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Ilic* clergy were indebted for the first library of Trinity College, called tlie 
exemption from military services. Co- Book of Lcinater. The passage, as 

pies of this poem are preserved in the found in the Book of LeinBter is as 

library of the Royal Irish Academy, follows : — 

and in the valuable manuscript of the 

44 Cipe *oo stje in n^ic 
Bj-d njoit a n)eU •ouic, 

21)4*0 T>14 P45b4 4 'em 
) M3 cliijc.” — II. 2. IK. fill. 100, ft, ft 

“ He who commits a theft, 

It will he grievous to thee, 

If he obtains his protection 

In the hcyisc of a king or of a bell." 

That they were places of refuge, in those relating to the existing towers of 
like manner, appears from a number Monasterboyce and Kells. Thus, from 
of citation^ of which we extract only the Chronictvn SBotorum — 

“ A.t). 1097. Closed) 'iUkwirqieclj -do Iotca-d 3iir At) rcitjpc|td 

" A.D. 1007. The rloU'ihmch of Mainislcr was burnt with the manuscripts there." 

It is thus in the Annals of Ulster : — 

“A.D. 1097. CIojctccIj 2l)4inir^n<*cl) co i)-4 leBfiAiB, 7 CAjfce- 
•641 B jnycA jB *do lorcAt)/* 

Thus correctly translated by Dr. O'Connor : — 

u A.D, 1007. Campanile Monastrrii (Ilutcnsis), cum suis lihris ct rebus pretiosis 
plurihus, coiubuslum." 

Aiul thus in the ohl translation in the British Museum : — 

“ A.D. 1007. The steeple of MauiHtrcch, with the books and much goods thereat, 
to he kept, burnt.” 

The same event is recorded in the words. Wc have not space to extract 

Annals of the Four Masters. The burn- more than one of these corresponding 

ing of the roipid tower (as wc may now passages thus rendered by Macgeo- 
justly render the word cbnctheach,') (jf ghegan in his translation of the original 
Kells, in the year 1076, is also detailed annals of Cionmacnoise : — 
by all the annalists much in the same 

"A.D. 1075. Murrogh Mac Flyu O'Melaughlin, that reigned King of Meath hut 
three days and three nights, was killed by Amlev Mac Mnylati, Prince of Gaileng, in 
the borders of Leinster. Tic was killed in the steeple of Kells ; and afrerwards the 
said Amley was killed immediately by Melanghlyn Mac Connor J)'Meiaughlyn. by the 
miracles of St. Columb, who is patron of I he place." 

That the towers were also used as position receives a very singular corro- 
phari or lanterns, is suggested by Mr. boration from tb$ fact, that in some 
Petrie ou the authority of some pas- early manuscripts, cited by Mr. 

sages from the Lives of the Saxon Petrie, the word cloigthetM, which, we 

Saints in England, and from thefact of a have seen, properly means bell-house, 
pharos or lantern tower being described is used synonymously with tower and 
as built opposite the entrance to ainonas- place of strength. We have not room 
tery of Irish foundation at Luxevil, for those examples ; nor, indeed, can 
in Burgundy ; but this is a subordi- we cite more than a very small part of 

nate section, the main considerations the mass of evidence brought by Mr. 

relative to the towers being those we Petri o^to bear on the uses and origin 

have already adverted to, viz., that of the towers ; but we apprehend our 

they were belfries, places of sanctuary, readers will be of opinion that we have 
and castles of refuge. The last pro- already cited ' juite enough to demon- 
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fitrate that they are what he alleges* 
and nothing else. 

All these authorities* as such of our 
readers as are daily conversant with 
those matters will doubtless have re- 
marked* are perfectly new. It is no 
exercise of mere theorizing ingenuity* 
arguing from the form* tne size* the 
site* ot these monuments* that they 
may have been adapted to this use or 
that ; but a clear demonstration, from 
undoubted authorities* that they are* 
what the people call them* cloigthrachs. 
and as such are ecclesiastical edifices of 
ascertained origin and definite uses* 
parts of the early monastic establish- 
ments of Christianitv* in the form in 
which it first cume*iut<f Western Eu- 
rope* and in which it afterwards spread 
itself in those neighbouring nations, 
now so superior to us in all the arts of 
life* but who must admit ihat, while 
they were still barbarous* we were, 
comparatively speaking, civilized ; and 
that the imperfect civilization which 
they have improved to such a supe- 
riority over the poor Irish of the 19tli 
century* they originally received from 
Irish missionaries of Christian faith and 
social improvement, issuing from these 
very camobia, from these groups of 
stoue and wooden buildings* now for 
the first time described by an Irish an- 
tiquary* after the lapse of a thousand 
years. « 

Before quitting the towers* however* 
we must advert to some other topics 
of great interest* hitherto involved in 
complete obscurity* which Mr. Petrie 
has incidentally elucidated* in disprov- 
ing the theory that the towers were 
places of burial. This idea originated 
in the discovery of various human r j- 
mains in the debris with which the 
lower parts of several towers have been 
filled up ; an entire Skeleton having been 
found* as it is alleged* entombed in 
the masonry of the tower at Ard- 
more* and other ipsa perfect remains 
having been dug up at Roscrea* 
Drumbo* find elsewhere. That edi- 
fices erected in cemeteries should be 
full of the same remains of mortality 
as are found in all buildings similarly 
situated* if nothing wonderful ; and 
even that earlier interments should be 
respected in laying the foundations of 
buildings so circumstanced* is but what 
a reasonable mind might naturally ex- 
pect ; but the morbid eagerness to 
make the towers something different 
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from that which the people of the 
country have always considered them — 
to assign to them, if possible* a connec- 
tion with pagan rites* and so refer them 
to a period of indefinite antiquity* 
amounts, in some minds* to a species of 
fanaticism* and exercises a destructive 
tyranny over every effort of calm re- 
flection. As often* therefore, as a 
skull or thigh bone has been thrown 
out from among the masses of broken 
masonry* charred timber, iTests of jack- 
daws* and other rubbish which a thou- 
sand years have accumulated in the 
lower compartments of almost all these 
towers* a shout of admiration has 
been raised by the theorists of this 
school* wiio see* in these ordinary evi- 
dences of mortality and decay* proofs 
of we know not what varieties of 
pagan sepulture* carrying their insa .e 
reveries to the Nuraggis of Sardinia* 
the Mausolea of Tuscany* and the 
Dagohas of Hindustan ; a structures re- 
spectively as unlike Irish round towers* 
and one another* as any edifices of the 
same materials could possibly be 
imagined. Sir William Bctham* whose 
attempted translation of the Eugubian 
inscriptions 9 into spuiious Irish has 
given him an unenviable notoriety in 
literary adventure* and affixed so unde- 
served a stigma on Irish antiquarian re- 
search* carries these fancies to the last 
limits of absurdity in his “ Etruria 
Celtica,” insisting that the parties so 
entombed were regarded as incarnate 
Buddhas and that the tojvcrs are topes, 
\ir tlngobas, erected over their ri lies* ac- 
cording to the practice of the Bud- 
dhists nutions of the East — a fantasy 
even more preposterous* and less sus- 
tained by anything having the sem- 
blance of argument or authority* than 
the dream of O'Brien himself* who* 
our readers will probably recollect* 
regarded the towers as gigantic phalli 
dedicated, at some unknown period* 
hidden in the night of antiquity* to the 
symbolical worship of the t/orld-pro- 
creating Shiva. 

Mr. Petrie takes no notice of 
Buddha* deeming that deity to have 
no concern with Christian belfries; 
neither has* he any thing to say to 
Linguin Yoni ; but* taking up the gene- 
ral subject of pagan sepulture* he 
shows the impossibility of its having 
had any connection with the round 
towers* by showing how the pagan 
burials were conducted* and where the 
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groat cemeteries of the Irish pagan 
kings, princes, and hards were situated ; 
cemeteries which remain to this day, 
comprising tombs capable of being still 
identified, and which preserve the re- 
mains of kings and chieftains consigned 
to the earth upwards of two thousand 
years ago— some of them m rude 
grandeur, rivalling the sepulchres of 
Etruria itself ; hut far surpassing them 
in this, that the names and actions of 
their occupants are known. Thus, 
Ollamh Fodhlalies buried at Tailtin ; 
the Dagda and the other Tuath de 
Danaan monarchs, Felimy the Law- 
giver, and Con of the*Hundred Bat- 
tles, at Brugh; Toarn Eigcs, and 
the chief pagan poets of Connaught, 
at Cr unchan ; at Cruachan also lies 
Medhblift for whom was achieved 
the great cattle-spoil of Cuailgne, 
the Trojan war of Irish story ; and 
there also, his cairn marked by a red 
pillar-stone, still standing, lie the 
lightning-struck relics of Dathy, 
borne home from the foot of the Alps. 
These, and a vast number of other par- 
ticulars, relating to the royal ceme- 
teries of the Irish in pagan times, are 
given by Mr. Petrie from various 
ancient "manuscripts, the greater por- 
tion being extracts from the celebrated 
Leahhair na ] Ini fibre, now the pro- 
perty of the Royal Irish Academy, 
and for the possession of which, as 
many of our readers may have already 
heard, the O'Connors and O’Donnells 
contended in arms at the beige of 
Sligo, in A.D. 1470. This amazingly 
interesting volume also affords thf 
following specimen of the mode of 
burial in use two centuries before the 
introduction of Christianity, in a tract 
relating to a chief called Fothadh 
Airgtheach who was killed at the battle 
of 011arba,by the warrior Cailte, in the 
year 285 : — 

“We fought against Fothadh Airg- 
theacli here with thee at Olarva," says the 
writer, speaking in the person of Cailte, 
“ 1 made a spearcast at him, and 1 drove 
my spear through him, so that the spear 
entered the earth at the other side of him, 
and its iron howl was left buried in the 
earth. The round stone from which 1 
made the spearcast will befflund, and east 
of it will bo found the iron lioad of the 
spear, buried in the earth ; and the cairn 
of Fothadh Airgtheach will be found a 
short distance [further] to the east. There 
is a chest of stone ( camrar chlochi) about 


him in the earth. There are his two 
rings of silver, his two hunne doat 
(bracelets ?) and his torque of Bilver on hia 
chest; and there is a pillar stone at his 
cairn, and an ogmuis (Ogham inscription) 
on the end of the pillar stone, which iBin 
the earth and that which is on it is 
4 Eochaid Airgthech here " 

Again, the discovery of several sil- 
ver bracteate coins, in the base of the 
round tower of Kildare, has given Mr. 
Petrie occasion, in showing the inconsis- 
tency of this discovery with any very 
early, much less pagan foundation of 
that tower, to enter into a very learned 
and valuable dissertation on the 
origin of coined xnone^ in Ireland. 
The discovery of jhese silent witnesses 
to the comparatively modern founda- 
tion of this tower, was made by the 
Rev. Mr. Browne, the rector, who, 
on examining the interior areain search 
of sepnltural interments, found, “ in- 
stead of human bones, as expected, five 
or six ancient coins ; and, from their 
position under flags, which appeared 
to form the original floor of the tower, 
there is every reason to believe that 
they mu6t have been deposited there 
at i ts original foundation." The coins 
are of that kind called hracteates 9 
being thin plates of silver Btruck on 
one side. They exhibit no legend- 
only radiated lines round a cross. 
The introduction of this species of 
money is gererally supposed not to 
have preceded the twelfth century; 
hut Mr. Petrie, by a train of new au- 
thorities, which numismatists through- 
out Europe will accept as a most wel- 
come addition to their store of facts, 
carries back the use of the silver pin- 
ginn in Ireland to a period anterior to 
the Danish invasions and gives cogent 
reasons to show that so far from our 
having borrowed our mintage from the 
Danes or Saxons, ’both these nations 
adopted the art of striking money, if not 
from our example, at least some consi- 
derable time after it had been com- 
monly practised here. 

This dissertation affordb a striking 
example of the characteristic caution 
and candour with which the whole in- 
quiry is conducted. One of the ordi- 
nary fry of dissertators would have 
seized at once on the current opinion 
that bracteates were not known till the 
twelfth century, and would have pro- 
claimed 3 the discovery by Mr. Browne 
as a conclusive proof that the tower of 
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Kildare must huve been erected subse- 
quent to a.d. 1100, a conclusion with 
which thestyle of its highly ornamented 
doorway, exhibiting the zig-zag mould- 
ing so long supposed to fas pecu- 
liar to Anglo-Norman architecture, 
might very well agree. But Mr. Pe- 
trie finds other hracteates of the ninth 
century, resembling the coins in ques- 
tion in several of their details, and 
even doubts whether the tower may 
not he of cotempnraneous date with 
the era of Cogitosus, who describes 
the church of Kildare as being in 
his time— and, he alleges, os being in 
the time of Bri'^id herself — adorned 
with a decorator! doorway, a sort of 
ornament, as we shajj see, very rare in 
the primitive Irish chrtrches, hut the 
earliest specimens of which exhibit 
some of the characteristic ornaments 
still remaining on the supposed Anglo- 
Norman doorway of the tower. The 
zig-zag ornament in particular, which 
British antiquaries would hitherto 
have supposed conclusive evidence of 
a Saxon or Anglo-Norman origin, ap- 
pears not only on the door-way of the 
round tower of Kildare, but on that 
of Timahoe. All the details of the 
latter, particularly the capitals mid 
bases of its columns, with their inter- 
laced tracery, human heads, and sin- 
gular bulbous buses, are idtnticul in 
style with remaining portions of the 
once famous, though lang forgotten, 
church of Ruhin — one of those seats of 
early Irish learning to which crowds of 
Suxonand Frank students resorted dur- 
ing the ninth and tenth centuries, and 
the site of which Mr. Petrie has now, 
for the first time since the middle ages, 
identified. The ruins here cannot he 
of a later date than the ninth century, 
and exhibit one pf the most remark- 
able and beautiful characteristic fea- 
tures of the suppd&ed Anglo-Norman 
style anywhere extant; a round a i n- 
dow, decorated with the zig-zag mould- 
ing, and otherwise richly carved, bor- 
rowed no doubt from a continental 
pattern, but probably itself a pattern 
for those to* whose example, in times 
lung subsequent, we huve hitherto been 
Bnpposed indebted for our architecture, 
os well as every other art ; for so great 
wus the resort to this little-known se- 
minary, that there were in the adjoin- 
ing town of Cell Belaigh, in the eighth 
century, no fewer than seven Btreets in- 
habited by foreign students. 


Considering how prevalent is the 
idea that, prior to the Anglo-Norman 
invasion, the Irish hod no general 
knowledge of stone and liine building, 
we regard this volume, abounding as 
it does with the details of so great a 
variety of stone edifices, many of them 
erected long before the Norman name 
had even sprung into historic exist- 
ence, and all of them of a date ante- 
rior to the time of Stronghow, as the 
coinpletest and most legitimate vindi- 
cation of the claims of the Irish to a 
native civilization that has ever been 
produced. We except neither Ware 
nor Ussher. We well know how much 
each achieved in his own day and in 
his own department ; butfchoth left the 
claims of the Irish to any independent 
progress in the arts of life, itfuhlema- 
tieul, if not prejudiced by u timid and 
reluctant advocacy ; for it was already 
fushiomiMc to deny all such preten- 
sions. It gratified the vanity and was 
foolishly supposed to ednduee to the 
interests of the dominant race to de- 
preciate the claims of the native people 
of the country to any art or civiliza- 
tion which they had not imported with 
their new masters. Ware was too 
candid an inquirer to be actuated by a 
motive so unworthy ; but the feeling 
breaks out uudisguiscdly in the repeti- 
tion of his mistake so insolently insisted 
on by subsequent writers. “ There is 
at this day," says Sir William Petty, 
u no monument or real argument that, 
when the Irish were first invaded, they 
had any stone housing at all, any 
Wney, any foreign trade, nor any 
learning, hut the legends of the saints, 
missals, rituals, &c., viz., no geo- 
metry, astronomy, anatomy, architec- 
ture, engineering, painting, carving, 
or any kind of manufacture, nor the 
least use of navigation or the art mili- 
tary" ; and Cox, with a still blinder 
ignorarce, and more insulting folly, 
declares that till their conquest they 
were so barbarous as not even to be 
able to exchange the commcfti civilities 
of life in their own language, arguing, 
from thesimiliarity of the Irish and 1^ 
lish equivalent words, that they had nei- 
ther doors to their houses, nor coats to 
their baoks,< before being, as he terms 
it, “ beholden to the English for being 
conquered by them;” as, indeed, lie 
might as reasonably, on the same 
grounds, have insisted that, before that 
event, they had neither fathers nor mo- 
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there, the Irish and English words re- 
presenting these relations being equally 
identical. 

However, when the insulting hosti- 
lity that had prompted Cox to these 
absurdities — that had made him, when 
relating the martyrdom of King 
Charles, exclaim — “ Would that l 
could say they were Irishmen that did 
that abominable fact !” — had begun to 
apply generally to the new generations 
born here, and who naturally felt their 
own honour identified with that of the 
land in which their lot, and the lot 
of their children, had been cast for 
good or evil, these splffnetic revilings 
fell into disrepute, and it was by de- 
grees allowed, that doors, and coats, 
and “ God save ye's,” were not neces- 
sarily Anglo-Norman importations: 
but still, uiat the Irish had any better 
habitation for themselves or clergy, or 
other covering for their worship, than 
huts of wattles and plaster, was un ex- 
tent of concession to the conquered 
race that was never dreamt of till our 
own time. Whatever disposition to 
more rational investigation, and to 
views more worthy of generous and 
patriotic minds, grew into existence 
among our educated clones, during 
the exciting events which distinguished 
the era of I78'2, was unfortunately 
counteracted by the malign influence 
of the school of Ledwich. It had 
been discovered — it was undeniable — 
that numerous remains of architecture, 
of sculpture, and of literature, not re- 
ferable to English or to Anglo- Nor- 
inan origins, existed throughout the 
country. To wrest these from the 
natives now became the favourite exer- 
cise of Anglo-Irish learning ; and as 
there were no other claimants at hand 
but the Danes and Easterlings — the 
very men who bad first reduced them 
to ruin — to these barbarians they were 
accordingly ascribed. The Irish Trini- 
tarian symbols of the seventh century 
became Runic knots of the tenth ; 
the mystic, dove grew a raven ; the 
symbolical beast of the Revelutions a 
wolf of Odin ; everything indicative of 
thought or of civilization in the coun- 
try that was not English was Danish. 
Let us, however, do Ledwjph the jus- 
tice to say, that the pretensions of the 
mere Irish antiquarians, on the other 
side, were such as would naturally 
prejudice their cause in any but the 
most cautious and dispassionate minds. 


Nothing had more mischievously con- 
tributed to keep up the contempt for 
everything Irish than the sort of use 
that had hitherto been made of our 
early historical remains. Rude and 
simple in themselves, they had become, 
in the hands of vulgar writers, ridicu- 
lous and puerile. Those who could 
decypher the originals were too often 
pedants of no ability or culture — 
boastful, dishonest — desirous of mak- 
ing it appear that they only gave a 
slight sketch or abstract of the origi- 
nal, \* hen, in point offset, they almost 
invariably overstated their authorities. 
These writers, from a meagre notice 
or two of the events of a reign, would 
affect to pronounce on the character 
of a monarch; «ju 'The changes of his 
ministry, if well or ill advised ; on the 
political skill displayed in his diploma- 
tic relations, and "the stratageiic abi- 
lity manifested in his wars ; and all 
this side hy side with the most jejune 
and childish incidents, related in a 
manner fit only for the nursery ; so 
that it was no wonder that readers of 
ordinary observation, taking up such 
a farrago of incongruous pretension 
and imbecility, should conceive an 
equal contempt for the writers and for 
the subject. Thus the excesses of 
each party provoked the exaggerations 
of the other. Lucretia and Tar- 
quin could hardly have escaped be- 
coming ridiculous in the hands of the 
incompetent pedants and sycophantic 
caricaturists hy whom every Irish 
topic was thus alternately extolled and 
vilified. If Herodotus had been an 
Irish writer, his garrulous anecdotes 
would have been set forth with sock 
and buskin by the one sdt, as matters 
of historic life and death ; by the 
others they would have been con- 
verted into ribald burlesques, and held 
up as specimens of barbarous igno- 
rance and hereditary Celtic folly. 
Such have been our Dermod O'Con- 
nors on the one hand ; our Coxes 
and Ledwiches on*the other. The 
originals, whether good or 4>ad, these 
writers either could noU or would 
not communicate. You saw vague* 
ambitious references to the Book of Le- 
enn, the Book of Bally mote, the Psalter 
of Tara and of Cashel ; but an original 
extract from any of these except occa- 
sionally a distich or a quatrain ridicu- 
lously Eriftlishedin the translated Keat- 
ing, never presented itself to the eye 
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of candour o^of curiosity. Such was 
the condition in which Ledwich left 
our antiquities, and such the state in 
which they have been taken up by 
Mr. Petrie. 

Fortunately for his subject, Mr .Petrie 
is neither a clergyman, like Ledwich and 
Leland f nor a lawyer, like Cox — for, 
next to polemical influences, none are 
more injurious to the historian than 
the common-law superstitions of the 
mere disciples of Coke. His original 
profession of a painter, making him 
personally familiar with every local 
remnant of antiquity, has more effec- 
tually than probably any other course 
of preparation could have done, con- 
spired with his subsequent scholastic 
pursuits, enabling* him to identify a 
multitude of localities hitherto un- 
known, as well as to transfer to his 
text the most accurate and elaborate 
representations of his subjects. He is 
also the first who has submitted his 
original authorities from the 1 Irish 
text, vouchers never adduced by any 
other writer, but as abundant in Mr. 
Petrie’s essays as are his own comments. 
And, which is a still greater excellence, 
Mr. Petrie has brought to his enquiry 
extreme caution, puro candour, and 
all the temperatenesB of an accurate 
and calm scholar. 

Opening the work, and observing 
the multitude of drawings represent- 
ing buildings of suejj considerable 
elegance, all of Irish origin and struc- 
ture, and of an antiquity greatly supe- 
rior to the few similar monuments re- 
maining in Great Britain, even the 
best-informed architectural critic will 
be filled with astonishment and admira- 
tion. Thescf bee-hive houses— -these 
oratories passing from the orbicular 
pagan cashel to the angular Christian 
temple-these cyclopean-built churches, 
with their massive splayed doorways— 
these recessed and duplicated arches, 
with their zig-zag ornaments — these 
columns with their grotesque capitals 
of human heads &nd tracery of inter- 
lacing glibs and cooluns — these symbo- 
lical emblems of the Trinity— these 
iriquetras and crosses, realising in 
stone the characteristic ornaments of 
the earliest illuminated manuscripts 
and most ancient personal relics of the 
Irish apostolic times, the emblematic 
embossed work of the satchels and 
thecas, in which the first covfies of the 
Gospels have been handed down from 
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the fifth century, repeated on thesem 
old edifices, now disentombed, as 
were, from the sepulture of their lone 
vallies and islands, after a solitude of a 
thousand years— all this, so new, bo 
strange, so suggestive of stirring and 
solemn considerations, affects one with 
a surprise doubly pleasing, because the 
title of the work, and the nature of the 
original question, have prepared the 
mind for an investigation which, in com - 
parison with the present enquiry,we can- 
not but oonsider limited and empirical. 

Is it true, then — will be one of the 
first questions that the sight of these 
cydopean doerways will suggest to 
the reader at all acquainted with Irish 
traditionary lore — that the builders of 
the circular cahirs and cubIuoIb, which 
we here see passing into the angular 
Christian cells of the fifth and sixth 
centuries, drew the origin of their 
arts, as their old bards and poets con- 
sistently assert, from Greece? Is t it 
true that in the tombs described 
by Pausanias and in* the gate of 
Mycens, we have not only the 
types but the parent models of these 
characteristic works of the same 
family of men ? Have our annalists, 
inaeed, drawn a true distinction be- 
tween the dark-complexioned Firvolg, 
expelled from Bceotia, bringing hither 
the arts of early Greece, and furnishing 
to successive generations their archi- 
tects and artificers, and the light-haired 
conquering Scoti, with their Scythic 
contempt for the manual arts, and their 
characteristic preference for the earth- 
en rath to the stone 'castle? Here 
we have, in the seventh century, the 
art of building still preserved as pe- 
culiar to one of the races, in the per- 
son of St. Gobban — the Gobban Saor of 
Irish tradition — the architect whose 
name still remains in connection with 
so many of the works of that period. 
Those who have been used to regard 
the Gobban Saor of tradition as a 
mystical personage, and chief of the 
Cabiri, will be surprised |;o find that 
not only h his period well ascertained, 
but that many of his undoubted works 
cui still be identified, and that, his 
birth-place was at Turvy, now, and 
for many centuries back, the estate of 
the noble family of Bamewall, in this 
countv. Traigh Tuirbhi, it appears^ 
took its name from Turbi, the father 
of Gobban, who dwelt beside 
beautiful strand, and was himself cele- 
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brated for his skill as an artificer in 
wood. The tract from which Mr. 
Petrie draws this information — the 
Dinnscnchus, preserved in the Book 
of B&llymote—- goes on to 1 say, after 
describing Turbi as a man of dark 
complexion — “ His exact pedigree is 
not known, unless it be that he was 
one of [of the same race with] those 
missing people, who went off with 
the polytechnic Sab" — or, as the rude 
verses cited by the ancient tract-writer 
os liis authority, have it, u unless he 
was of the goodly dark race who went 
from Tara with the Heroic Lugh,” 
to wit Lewy of the Long Hand, one 
of the race who preceded the Scoti in 
their occupation of our island. On 
this singi^ar passage Mr. Petrie re- 
marks : — 

11 It is not, of course, intended to offer 
the preceding extract as strictly histori- 
cal : in such ancient documents we must 
be content to lo9k for the substratum of 
truth beneath the covering of fable, with 
which it is usually encumbered, aud not 
reject the one on account of the improba- 
bility of tlio other : and, viewed iu this 
way, the passage may be regarded as in . 
many respects of interest ant value, for 
it shews that the artist spoken of was 
not one of the Scotic, or dominant race 
in Irclaud, who are always referred to as 
liglit-liaired; and further, from the suppo- 
sition, grounded on tlio blackness of his 
hair, and liis skill in arts, that he might 
have been of the race of the people that 
went with Lughaidh Lamlifhada from Tara, 
that is, of the Taatlia De Damian race, 
who are always referred to as superior to 
tlio Scoti in tlio knowledge of the arts — 
we learn that, in the traditions of tho 
Irish, tho Tuatha Do Damians were no 
less distinguished from tlicir conquerors 
in their personal than in their mental 
characteristics. " 

Leaving the question of these cha- 
racteristic differences of race to Mr. 
Petrie, to whom we would refer 
some of our London cotemporaries, 
whose ideas of the physical type of the 
Celt are sadly erroneous— thinking, as 
they do, that the possession of a 
xanthous complexion is sufficient to 
set the sordidest and feeblest among 
them physically and intellectually 
above the whole native people of this 
country — we revert to the various 
trains of inquiry, which the contem- 
plation of these remains is cidculated 
to excite in speculative minds. 

Vo l. XXV.— No. 148. 


And, probably, one of the first 
speculations of an intelligent reader 
would be this:— Is it from these early 
Irish ecclesiastics, whose names we 
here see inscribed on their monumen- 
tal stones, in so-called Saxon characters, 
while we do not find their Christianity 
among either Saxons or Anglo-Saxons 
for several centuries after, that the 
latter have derived their characters 
and art of writing? Unquestionably 
there is no difference between the or- 
dinary Anglo-Saxon alphabet, and that 
still legible on the tombstones of co- 
temporaries of Patrick, here given 
by Mr. Petrie ; and it appears from a 
variety of proof^ adduced by Mr. 
Petrie, that the resort of Saxon and 
Anglo-Saxon students to Ireland 
for education was very great. Among 
other instances of close connection 
between tho Irish and Anglo-Saxons 
of the ninth century, we would men- 
tion the mission of Suibhne Mac 
Mailehumai to the court of the great 
Alfred. Tho death of this distin- 
guished ecclesiastic and scholar is 
recorded by all the chief annalists of 
both countries, and Mr. Petrie has 
given a representation of his tomb- 
stone with his name inscribed, from 
the great cemetery of Clonmacnoise. 

But again, looking at these strange 
forms of Christian ornament and 
Christian symbol ography, grafted on 
tho rude stock of pagan cyclopean 
masonry in these architectural re- 
mains of the early Irish church, the 
inquiring mind will ask whence, when, 
how, came these mysterious exponents 
of the abstract dogmas of faith among 
us, and why have those dogmas been 
clothed in such emblematical forms of 
birds, beasts, fishes, and mathematical 
figures of an apparently religious free- 
masonry, if they were intended for 
the instruction and use of the people 
at large ? These crosses, with their 
orbicular arms ; theqg circles, divided 
into quadrants : these triangles ; these 
labyrinthine combinations of the limbs 
and tails of the symbolic atfimals — for 
whose reading were these intended,—* 
and do even ice now know all that they 
were intended to convey to the ini- 
tiated ? Whether all of these questions 
are to receive an answer from the con- 
cluding pagt of Mr. Petrie's essay, we 
cannot at present divine ; but to some 
of them relating to tike date and 
origin of the pewliar styles of archi- 
2 D 
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tecture observable both on the churches 
and the towers, he promises a definite 
solution, which, we doubt not, we 
shall receive. 

Then, considering the smallness of 
these early churches, the still more di- 
minutive dimensions of the beehive huts 
inhabited by some of the western ec- 
clesiastics, and the multitude of stu- 
dents and monks frequenting them, 
how, the reader will ask, could they 
possibly have found room for worship 
in the usual congregational mode ? or 
what kind of life can they have led, 
cramped up in cells of fifteen feet by ten, 
or even in their parochial and cathe- 
dral churches, the largest class of which 
rarely exceeded forty feet in length ? 
Yet, m these communities, as many as 
five, six, and eight hundred conventuals 
and students were often assembled. Of 
course the habitations of the great bulk 
of this population must have been of 
wood, and, as at Rohin, would appear 
to have formed a separate village. The 
immediate ecclesiastical structures are 
enumerated by Mr. Petrie under the 
headB of 1, Churches; 2, Oratories; M, 
Belfries; 4, Houses; 5, Erdams; 0, 
Kitchens; 7, Cashels; and 8, Well- 
covers, Tombs, and Mills. Tho 
cashel surrounded the whole. Within 
this external rampart we may imagine 
the group of sacred edifices realis- 
ing, on a somewhat enlarged and 
more sumptuous scale, the picture 
drawn by Beda of the first settle- 
ment of St. Cuthbcrt at Lindisfarne. 
The rampart was circular, four or five , 
perches in diameter ; its wall, on the 
outside, of the height of a man, but 
on the inside made higher by siuking 
the natural rock, to prevent the 
thoughts from rambling, by restrain- 
ing the sight to the view of the heavens 
only. Within the enclosure, in the 
modest establishment of St. Cuthbert, 
were two edifices only ; the one an ora- 
tory, the other a refectory ; while a re- 
ception house for 'religious visitors stood 
outside the gate. Such was the ge- 
neral design of these primitive establish- 
i»ments destined to exercise so powerful 
an influence on Scottish, British, and 
European manners ; for, from ettnobia 
little if at all more imposing in their 
arrangements than the modest retreat 
we have described, issued the men 
who either founded, or asfested in the 
foundation of, all the chief seminaries 
of learning in western Europe. 


Such may have been the appear- 
ance of the larger class of early Irish 
nionusl cries: but we are not depen- 
dant on speculation merely for an 
idea of their minor licrmitical estab- 
lishments ; of these, an almost perfect 
example still exists, and is thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Petrie, from notes 
made after a personal visit to the spot 
in 1820. We know of no recent ac- 
count of any object of antiquity in our 
islands at all so interesting,and extract 
the passage entire : — 

“ Of such anacliovetical establishments, 
one of the most interesting and best pre- 
served in Ireland, or perhaps in Europe, 
is that of St. Fecliin, on Ardoilen, or 
High Island, an uuinhabi&d and almost 
inaccessible island off the coast of Con- 
nemara, on the nortli-wcst of the coast 
of (ialway. From its height, and the 
overhanging character of its cliff, it is 
only accessible in the calmest weather, 
and even then, tho landing, which can 
be only made by springing on a shelving 
portion of the cliff from the boat, is not 
wholly free from danger : but the adven- 
turer will bo well rewarded for such risk ; 
for, in addition to the Bingul&r antiqui- 
ties which the island contains, it affords 
views of ®thc Connemara and Mayo 
scenery, of insurpassable beauty. Tho 
church here is among the rudest of the 
ancient edifices which tho fervour of the 
Christian religion raised on its introduc- 
tion into Ireland. Its internal measure- 
ment, in length and breadth, is but 
twclvo feet by ten, and in height ten feet. 
The doorway is two feet wide, and four 
feet six inches high, ahd its horizontal 
lintel is inscribed with a cross like that on 
tho lintel of the doorway of St. Fecliin's 
great clinrch at Fore, and other door- 
ways of tho same period. The east win- 
dow, which is the only one in the build- 
ing, is semi circular-headed, and is but 
one foot high, and six inches wide. The 
altar still remains, and Is covered with 
offerings, such os noils, buttons, and 
shells, but chiefly flshing-hookB, the most 
characteristic tributes of the calling of 
the votaries. On the ea£» side of the 
chapel is au ancient stone sepulchre, like 
a pagan kistvacn, composed of large mica 
slates, with a cover of limestone. The 
stones at the ends are rudely sculptured 
with om» mental crosses and a human 
figure, and the covering slab was also 
carved, and probably was inscribed with 
the name of the saint for whom the tomb 
was designed, but its surface is now much 
effaced ; and as this sepulchre appears to 
have been made at the same time as the 
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chapel, it seems probable that it is the 
tomb of the original founder of this reli- 
gious establishment. The cliapel was 
surrounded by a wall allowing a passage 
of four feet between them, and from this 
a covered passage, about fifteen feet long, 
by three feet wide, leads to a cell, which 
was probably the abbot’s habitation. 
This cell, which is nearly circular and 
dome- roofed, is internally seven feet by 
Biz, and eight high. It is built, like 
those in Arran, without cement, and with 
miich rude art. On the cast side there 
is a larger cell, externally round, but 
internally a square of nine feet, and seven 
feet six inches in height. Could this 
have been a refectory? The doorways 
in these cells are two feet four inches in 
width, and kyt three feet six inches in 
height. On the other side of the chapel 
are a number of smaller cells, which were 
only large enough to contain each a sin- 
gle person* They arc but six feet long, 
three feet wide, and four feet high, and 
most of them arc now covered with rub- 
bish. These formed a Laura, like the 
habitations of the Egyptian ascetics. 
There is also a covered gallery or pas- 
sage, twenty-four feet long, four feet 
wide, and four feet six inches high, and 
its entrance doorway is but two feet three 
inches square. The use of Jhis it is dif- 
ficult to conjecture. Fcrhaps it was a 
storehouse for provisions. 

“ The monastery was surrounded by an 
unccmented stone wall, nearly circular, 
enclosing an area of one hundred and 
eight feet in diameter. The entrance 
into the enclosure is at the south-east 
side, and from it leads a stono passugo, 
twenty-one feet in length, and three in c 
width. At each side of this entrance, 
and outside the great circular wall, wero 
circular buildings, probably intended for 
tho use of pilgrims, but though what re- 
mains of them is of stone, they do not 
appear to liavo been roofed with that ma- 
terial. Within the enclosure urc several 
rude stone crosses, probably sepulchral, 
and flags sculptured with rude crosses, 
but without letters. There is also a 
granite globe, about twenty-one inches 
in diameter* 

“ In tho surrounding ground, there arc 
several rude altars, or penitential sta- 
tions, on which are small stone crosses, 
and on tho south side of the enclosure 
there is a small lako, apparently artifi- 
cial, from which un artificial outlet is 
formed, which turned a small mill ; and 
along the west side of this lake there is 
an artificial stone path or causeway, two 
hundred and twenty yards in length, 
which leads to another stone cell or 


house, of an oval form, at the south side 
of tho valley in which the monastery is 
situated. This liouso is eighteen feet 
long, and nine wide, and there is a small 
walled enclosure joined to it, which was 
probably a garden. There is also ad- 
joining to It, a stone altar surmounted by 
a cross, and a small lake, which, like 
that already noticed, BoemB to have been 
formed by art.*' 

Of the damhliags, or stone churches, 
and their ornamented doorways we 
have already spoken. The word 
is pronounced duleek , whence the 
little town of that name. The dvir- 
teachs , or oratories, were of smaller 
dimensions, and sometimes built of 
wood, whence, acccording to some 
authorities, the name, ff duir- teach,” 
t. e., “ wooden house," or, according 
to anothers, ff tear-house," or “ house 
of penance." The erdamh appears to 
have been a lateral chapel attached 
to the damhliags and the coicteach or 
“ cook-house" explains itself. A very 
singular extract is given by Mr. Petrie 
from the Brehon laws, prescribing the 
wages to be paid for the erection of 
those edifices to the Ollamh Soar, or 
master tradesman. According to the 
primitive manners of the times the price 
of each piece of work is rated in cowb. 

There remains another subsection of 
the well-covers, tombs, and mills which 
were attached) to these Ecclesiastical 
communes , and which completes our 
view of the economy of an early Irish 
ecclesiastical establishment. From 
what we know of their legends and 
acta sanctorum, we have no desire to 
see the return of such ( times, or the 
restoration of such modes of life or man- 
ners ; but we cannot repress a feeling 
of admiration in looking back on the 
patient zeal which endured so many 
privations for the safe of promulgating 
the messages of the Gospel, however 
encumbered with the superstitious ad- 
ditions of the time. .. 

Having said so much of the Essay as 
the work of Mr. Petrie, we would now 
add a word regarding it i& connected 
with the Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy. That learned body Las not, 
since its foundation, given to the world 
so much valuable matter on all the 
topics of antiquity hitherto discussed 
in its Transactions, as is contained in 
this volume alone. This, it is true, is 
by no means as distinguished praise as 
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the work merits. As we took occasion 
to say some time since, it is not very 
long since the Academy was, in two of 
itsaepartments, contemptible. It is but 
five or six yearB since it ceased to pub- 
lish the most insane philological, or we 
should more correctly say misological, 
reveries. Since that period, however, 
its Transactions have been distinguished 
by several essays which have acquired 
an extended reputation on subjects 
of polite literature, numismatics, and 
antiquities, and they now have origi- 
nated unquestionably the first work, on 
British antiquities, of the age . Within 
about the same time also the Acade- 
my has acquired a truly splendid 
Museum of Irish dfitiqriitics, and has 
greatly increased its Manuscript Li- 
brary. An Archaeological society, 
the most efficient association of the 
kind in existence, has also sprung 
into being — a child of the Academy, 
within the same time. If we ask 
who gave the impulse, who was the 
restorer of this judicious learning in 
the Transactions — who was the parent 
of the Museum, the active agent in 
getting together the manuscripts — the 
creator of that spirit which, animating 
other men of perhaps greater learning 
and activity, and certainly not inferior 
patriotism, has shown itself in the 
foundation of the Archaeological Soci- 
ety? — we believe every one acquainted 
with these matters will answer, Mr. 
Petrie. These services to tho Aca- 
demy are services to the country ; 
and it is on account of the just and 
legitimate national advancement to 
be achieved by Buch services, that 


we here enumerate them, in order 
the more pointedly to express our re- 
gret that the government of the 
country has not placed at the disposal 
of the Academy, means sufficient to 
enable them to take advantage of these 
lubours, without putting the writer, 
who so generously labours for their 
fame and for the legitimate advance- 
ment of his country, to the risk and 
expense of publishing on his own ac- 
count ; for wc perceive that this vo- 
lume, instead of being printed, as it 
ought to be, at the cost of tho Aca- 
demy, has been published by Mr. Pe- 
trie's private bookseller — the funds of 
the Academy not enabling that body to 
undertake a work necessarily so expen- 
sive. Certainly, the leading Literary 
Society of Ireland ought not to be left 
so ill provided. Three hundred pounds 
n year to such an institution, is by no 
means adequate to its legitimate wants. 
It is just one-hundredth part of the 
amount of public money annually 
granted to an institution, having nearly 
similar objects, in London. We do 
not grudge or repine at the liberality 
of the nation to the latter establish- 
ment — let the Britsh Museum flourish 
as a repository of every thing that is 
worthy of the metropolis of the great- 
est empire of the world ; but let not 
the second city of that empire be left 
so meanly supplied with those advan- 
tages, which her sons have shown 
themselves so able and willing to em- 
ploy to the promotion of peaceful 
learning, and the advancement of the 
British name in the republic of let- 
ters. 
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POETICAL REMAINS OF THE LATE MRS. JAMES GRAY.— NO. I. 

“ Tlmu halt left sorrow In thy tong, 

A voice not loud but deep i 
The glonoui hower* of earth among, 

How often didst thou weep I 

11 Where couldit thou 1W on mortal ground 
Thy tender thoughts and high? 

Now peace the woman N heart luth found, 

And Joy the poet's eye.”— 

Mbs. Ukxabi. 

[Wk present our readers this month with the first of a fhcfc scries of papers* in 
which wo hope to comprise the chief literary remains of our late contributor, 
Mrs. JaAes Gray. In the brief obituary sketch we gavo in our l.T&t number, 
we were enabled* to detail the main particulars of her literary life, with such 
other information as wc conceived the public had a claim to. Wc have been 
pleased to find our sketch has attracted much kind notice to its lamented sub- 
ject. The pubjic press has given expression to but one feeling — that of sorrowful 
sympathy in the early removal of one so richly und so variously endowed ; and 
the public voice, of which the press is the conductor, has repeated the lament 
over genius so soon hidden from our sight in a premature grave. We be- 
lieve our readers will welcome, with a saddened pleasure, our proposed series of 
papers. Through the kindness of Mrs. Grays friends, her unpublished MSS. 
have been committed to oiy keeping ; and from time to time we shall select 
from them such of her poems as would have received her own sanction for 
publication. They will be, in tlieir successive appearance, so many memorials— 
so many appeals to the public ear, not to be forgotten. 

Among the striking features in the intellectual history of the present age, 
none is more remarkable than the unprecedented increase in the number of our 
female writers. Not only in works of imagination — wWh would seem their 
suited field — but also in history, biography, and even the severer departments of 
science, the gentler sex have of late come forward in considerable strength. 
We do not say*but that at times they e iem to us intruding where they should 
not. For mental analysis, and the patient process of abstract reasoning, the 
female mind is essentially ill-adapted ; and for this cause, we are rather re- 
joiced in the direction of its efforts to the lighter departments of dur literature. 
The absence of any such grave pretension was an attractive characteristic of 
Mrs. Gray's writings. She wrote to please, not to instruct. Her poetry was 
the spontaneous language of the heart, giving expression to its own varied 
impulses ; and as these were revealed without effort, bo were they 'set forth 
freely without affectation. In this way, her verso became the declaration of 
genuine thought ; and, knowing this, her friends, who loved her well, can feel 
the force of Corinnes pleading — “ O vous qui me survivrez, rappelez vous 
quelquefois, tines vers : mon ame y est empreintc I” 9 

The future position of Mrs. James Gray, as a writer, it is not our province 
to determine ; but we feel assured, that, for the prodigality of intellectual wealth, 
and its conscientious use throughout her literary career, no mean place can he 
assigned to her by posterity, in the choice of her subjects she was no less 
happy than in her subsequent management of them. The gladness and beauty 
of Nature, the deep pathos of true-hearted affection, the fond yearning for 
human love, the reverential sense of religion, alike gave her themes by turns, 
and coloured her poetry. Her strains are thus at once exalted and ‘tender ; 
while an car, most musically attuned, imparted to tnein all a melodious flow in 
which she had scarcely an equal. In Mrs. Gray’s poetry we discover a fulness 
of feeling— which a man could not have revealed without filing into weakness-* 
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and withal a deep tinge of mourning thought, unsoured by that querulous 
spirit which to one of the other sex would have been a snare. Religious feeling 
saved our poetess from the perilous questionings of unbelief ; and enabled her, 
while reading the vanity of worldly delight, with its brief-lived and unsatisfying 
tendency, to lean with a trustful arm on the promises of God, and thus 
be safe. 

We have permitted our pen to lead us into more than we had intended to say 
on first taking it up ; and, instead of merely introducing our friend’s poems, 
we find we have been playing critic. Enough then, kind reader, from our- 
selves ; and the verses we now offer will, we know, sufficiently plead their 

Aim nnnoa *1 


«r I.— GHOSTS AND DEEAMS. 

11 There are gbotta and dreams abroad."— 

Barvahy Budge. 

There are ghoBts and dreams abroad 
The inner eye may see 1 ; 

The inner man be awed. 

If such indeed may be. 

YeB— ghosts of phantom form. 

And dreams of presence fair. 

Seen in the darkness of the storm ( 

Or in the sunny air. 


Call up, call up the past ! 

Aijd it Bhall bring thee hosts 
Of joys that would not last. 

Now shadowed forth as ghosts. 

Rid the bright future show 

With what her bosr.m teems — 

Those fairy forms thou well may’st know, + 
For they ore hope’s bright dreams. 


And not a phantom pale 

From memory may’st thou call. 
But was a dream as frail 
As it was beautiful. 

And of thoBe radiant dreams, 

A few short years at most 
From each shall sweep away the beams, 
And turn it to a ghost. 


There are ghosts and dreams abroad 
Through all the poet’s life — ' 

Aye, whether listening crowds applaud, 
Or shame and fear are rife. 
Alternate light and shade 
Upon his pathway cast. 

From his own near t's creations* made, 
‘i^iey haunt him to the'last. 
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Written while Hitting on the grnve of tlic Eev. Charles Wolft. 

No flower is here, no drooping tree o’ershades it ! 

Only a low plain stone — a few short lines— 

Tell what most hallowed dust this place enshrines ; 
But oh 1 a glory bright and pure pervades it ! 

And while I sit upon the lowly tomb, 

Knowing what gifted heart beneath decays. 

My soul were sad, although the poet's bays 
Are green, while time shall be, in deathless bloom. 

But a yet holier spell is here — this dust 

HousdK not alone the fire of genius ; light 
From heaven was there, making it doubly bright— 
, Strengthening its wings with the true Christie's trust. 
1 view this grave with thoughtfulness, not pridre. 
Knowing the glorious shall bo glorified 1 


III. — FRAGMENT. 

Oh 1 sweetest poesy 1 

Come back to me again ! 

llow have 1 scared thee ? 

Beneath a darkened sky, 

JMidst floods of grief and pain. 
My spirit reared thee 1 
Canst thou not bear the sunny light 
That bursts at lost upon my sight ? 

Whilst 1 was full of gloom. 

And my sad bosom dark. 

And my heart lonely. 

Thou on my path would'st come, 
Clear as a bright star's spark — 
'Twas thine only ! 

Canst thou not, oh ! maiden, bear 
With rival comforters to share? 

Now love, with all his light, 

Brings the sweet blossoms back 
Whereof he bereft me ; 

Thou from my gladdened sight 
Fliest on a lonely track. 

And thou hast left me. 

Art thou like the rainbow's form. 

That brighteneth only in the storm? 

Well, bright and fair thou art — 
Dear is thy radiaut smile, 

• Though so unreal ; 

Yet if we thus must part. 

And me no more beguile 
Visions ideal, • 

The love, whose presence thou dost flee# 
Brings balm even for the loss of thee 1 ^ 
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XV.— GO FOBTII INTO THE COUNTRY. 

Go forth into the country, 

From a world of care and guile ; 
Go forth to the untainted air. 

And the sunshine's open smile. 

It shnll clear thy clouded brow — 

It shall loose the worldly coil 
That binds thy heart too closely up, 
Thou man of care and toil ! 


Go forth into the country. 

Where gladsome sights and souiftls 
Make the heart's pulses thrill and leap 
„ With fresher, quicker bounds. 

'rtieyt shall wake fresh life within 
The mind's enchanted bower ; 

Go, student of the midnight lamp. 

And try their magic power ! 

Go forth into the country. 

With its songs of happy birds. 

Its fertile vales, its grassy hills. 

Alive with flocks and herds. 

AgainBt the power of sadness 
Is its magic all arrayed — 

Go forth, and dream no idle dreams, 

Oh, visionary maid 1 * 

Go forth into the country. 

Where the nut's rich clusters grow. 
Where the strawberry nestles 'midst the furze. 
And the holly-berries glow. 

Each season hath its treasures. 

Like thee all free and wild — 

Who would keop theejTrcm the country. 

Thou happy, artless child ? < 

Go forth into the country. 

It hath many a solemn grove. 

And many an altar on its hills. 

Sacred to peace and love. 

■And whilst with grateful fervour 
Thine eyes its glories scan. 

Worship the God who made it all, 

Oh ! holy Christian man ! 


V.— LOST FEELINGS. * 

Return again ! ye that have left my heart 
To loneliqpss and pain ; 

Yo that of all »iy gladness mode a part, 
Return again 1 
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Ob I treasures of m y bosom* pure and kind. 

That reconciled me to my earthly lot. 

How I have flung you on the chilly wind 
That heeds you not. 

Return again ! — From whence ? — From tho deep sea 
Of death where ye were flung ? 

From the thick clouds that o'er your memory 
Are darkly hung ? 

Pearls of my soul, ye cannot ! I have given 

To those who heed them not, your priceless store ! 

Stars of my spirit, ye may shine in heaven— 

On earth no more 1 


VI— FLOWERS AND STARS. , W 

Flowers ! Oh, what crowds of flowers 1 

The primrose dewy pale, the violet blue — 
How are they bending at these midnight hours. 
The meekly beautiful, the bowed with dew ! 
Qh, flowers ! ye world of lovely things and fair. 
Why bend ye sadly there ? 

, Methought a voice arose ; 

I stood as in a vision — every bud 
Seemed speaking to my soul in that repose 

That fell in moonlight on the ancient wood ; 
And the low, wordless voices whispered me 
Their thoughts thus tenderly : 

u We bow us here by night. 

And wherefore not ? — It is the solemn time 
When there's a shade on hearts however lights 
When trembleth the spirit bowed with crime. 
We have no grief, no heavy guilt to own, 

# Yet bow we he: e alone. 

« We take our gifts of dew— 

How can wo Bhow our humble gratitude 
For that which gives us life and strength anew. 
Save by thus bending in our native wood— 
Save by thus meekly drooping as a sign 
We bow to Power divine ? 

« We look up to the stars. 

And 'tis not mournfully— we do not mourn 
• To think how winter our frail beauty mars. 

While their glorious hosts for ever burn ; 
And we have pleasure, humble as we are, 

In the glory of a_star ! 

« We are bu Aittle flowers, 

* Yet we remember that the mighty hand 
Which brought us hither with the summer hours 
Hath framed above us that immlrtal band — 
That all creation waiteth on his nod — 

That all should praise their God | , 
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“ And wherefore do we bend ? 

Trusting our fragrance, breathing thankfully. 
Even with that clear and glorious, light shall blend 
In rising to his throne of majesty ; 

For He who reigns o’er heaven's majestic powers. 
Regards the little flowers 1" 


VII. 

To a very little girl, who requested the anther to 11 write a lbw lines " on her. 

“ Write a few lines on thee,” thou pretty lisper ! 

Who could refuse thee? — none who could behold 
Thy clear blue eyes, thy locks of silk, yet crisper— 
Turned by the sunshine into living gold— 

Thy chi’oby dimpled limbs, thy radiant smiles, 1 

Thy tears, thy songs, and all thy artless wiles ! 

Beauty is still the poet’s inspiration. 

His heart leaps up to own its magic power ; 

It thrills him with a holy adoration, 

In the rich softness of the twilight hour ; 

The birdB, the blossoms, and the hounding sea. 

Are spells to wake his soul to ecstacy. 

And oh I if flowers may claim his gushing song. 

Surely, bright hud, one strain shall be thine own ; 

If to the plumy tribes his lays belong, , 

For thee, young bird, shall swell one heartfelt tone— 
To pray the leaveB may open fresh and fair, 

The wings be strong the nursling to upbear. 

> 

Gems have been sung in minstrel measures oft ; 

Thou Art a gem to which the diamond’s worth 
Is nought — nay even the burning stars aloft. 

Are less to that than are the dews of earth 
To them — for who may venture to control > 

Th* uncounted value of one human soul ? „ 

Speak not of beauty 1 — thou art beautiful. 

And so are flowers — but lo 1 they fade and die ! 

The brightest jewel may be flawed and dull. 

The free bird perish 'midst a sunny sky ; 

Far more than these can boast is with thee now. 

Lighting thy changeful smile, and open brow. 

Not such light fancies as in iovous feeling 
The poet gives to perishable things—; 

Rainbows, birds, flowers — can be the true' revealing 
Of the deep prayer that riseth in the springs 
Of the still spirit pondering upon thee, 

And all thou may'st, and au thou may'st not be. 

A solemn strain should rise, a strain of grayer — 

May God be with thee on thine earthly way. 
Guarding thy youthful heart, and setting there 

His Spirit'! seal, bidding thee watch and pray — 

So shalt thou walk, unharmed by worldly strife. 

Towards^ the dear fountains of eternal lift! 
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Yin. — the outcast’s birth-day song. 

1 remembered it when I waked at morn* 

When the early cock crew loud ; 

When the dew hung bright on the blossomed thorn. 
And the lark was in the cloud. 

I remembered this spring day brought again 
The close of another year — 

A link in the chain of deepening pain, 

Of weariness and fear. 


I am far from the home that gave me birth, 
A blight is on my name ; 

It only brings to my lather's hearth 

The memory of shame. • 

Yet, oh ! do they think of me to-day. 

The loved ones lingering there ; 

Do they think of the outcast far away. 

And breathe for me a prayer ? 


I mind me, when a happy child 
Amidst that household dear. 

That the birthday morning ever smiled 
The brightest of all the year. 

We hailed each other cheerfully. 

With mftny a wish of joy ; 

And our hoarded pence fond gifts would buy— - 
Flowers, fruit, or curious toy. 


And we made a feast 'neath the broad oak trees. 
And passed the gladsome hours. 

Singing amidst the birds and bees. 

Crowning our brows with flowers. 

Twas a day of rest from slate and book, 

A day of cloudless mirth ; 

Though we knew not, as its joys we took, 

How much such joys are worth. 

And then a kiss, in my little bed. 

From my mother, closed the day ; 

And I am longing now, instead, 

For a quiet couch of clay ; 

With a stilly, dreamless sleep to fold 
This aching heart and brain, 

With blankets of the rich, dark mould. 

And a daisy counterpane. 

That early home I shall see no more. 

And I wish not there to go, 

For the happy past may nought restore — 

The future is but woe. 

But 'twould be a balm to my heavy ljpart 
Upon its dreary way, 

If I could think I have a part 

In the prayers of home to day ! 
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IX. — THE USE OF POETS. 

“ / dont boo the use of roc try ]"— 

Observation <\f a very i cite Friend, 

Ask why the flower is beautiful. 

Ask why the fields are green, 

Why sunset casts a lovelier glow 
Upon a common scene — 

Why the glad birds have pleasant songs 
To charm the listener's ear— 

Then say they have no use, no power 
The sons of earth to cheer. c 

The flowers might be but scentless things, 

* , Without one radiant hue ; 

The sun might set without the glow 
That glorifies the view ; 

Then wherefore are they beautiful ? 

Oh ! beauty is a gift. 

From the dull tilings of earth, to heaven 
The gazer's thoughts to lift 1 

And most the poet's throbbing heart 
Its influence must And, 

As the Eolian lyre gives back 
Each whisper to the wind. 

If the free wood-bird’s song hath power 
To glad the weary heart. 

May not the poet's soul-poured strains 
A loftier joy impart ? 

Wlftit, though his days be passed in dreams. 
His nights in vigils lone ; 
lie hath a mighty recompense 

To worldly miiyls unknown — 

He knows that manly souls shall glow. 

That gentle eyes shall fill. 

And throbbing hearts his influence feel, 

Even when his own is still. 

As Bunshine penetrates the depths 
• Of some dim forest dell ; 

As winds from some still mountain lake 
A murmur may compel ; 

So may his song with hope pervade 
Some darlriy shadowed mind-^ 

So even amidst the dull and cold 
An echo it may find 1 

And many a noble thought, that else 
In silence might have died, c 
Shall, on the wings of his wild song. 

Be wailed far and wide ; 

And many a deed of olden days, 

Thdf makes the young heart thrill. 

Shall, in the poets lays, be shrined 
%• For our example still. 
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If fragrant flowers, unblamed be clothed 
In such surpassing dyes ; 

If Bunshine be a lovely thing, 

Allowed to common skies ; 

If birds and fountains have a voice 
Man's passions to subdue — 

May not the mind's wide region have 
Its flowers and music too ? 


X. — THE SIBYL. 

A twilight softness veils the skies, 

.Where the pale moon hangs low ; 

The darkness of the cavern lies 
Around those limbs of snow ; 

Yet with their own essential light, 

They All the raptured gazer's sight. * 

Is it a jewel or a star 

That sparkles 011 her brow ? 

Whence comes the light that sheds afar 
Its mystic radiance so ? 

Is there no sympathy between 
Those eyes and that pale starry sheen ? 

If 'tis a star, her magic art 

Hath drawn it down from heaven 1 
Perhaps it once might be a part 
Of the harmonious seven — 

The bright, lost Pleiad — charmed to lie 
Upon that forehead fair and high ! 

Or if a gem, it hath been brought 
From some deep virgin mind, 

And one pure sun-ray hath been taught 
Concentered and divine. 

In softened radiancy to dwell 
For ever in that crystal cell. 

The fire burns dimly at her foot. 

Her hand is on the scroll. 

Her beauteous lips are closed and mute. 

And yet her speaking soul. 

With high resolve and purpose stern, , 
Doth in those eyes expressive burn. 

Though scrolls of fate her hands have borne 
Unto the monarch’s throne, • 

She Uhth been met with doubt and scorn— 
That prophetess unknown ; 

And while her outraged feelings gall, 

What marvel if she burn them all ? 

Yet one she keeps, and when at length 
To those decrees of heaven. 

Forced hy her earnest spirit's strength, 

A heedful thought is given* ; 

She asks, and winB with lofty pride. 

The whole vast price so oft denied. 
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Oh ! so doth geniuB young and warm 
Go forth on rapid wing, 

But meeteth Boon the threatening storm 
To check its wandering : 

Thus where its visions should be prized* 

It finds them scornedi repelled* despised. 

The finer feelings of the soul* 

That all of love should claim* 

Are scorched and withered like a scroll 
In the vexed spirit's flame ; 

And in the proud and lonely breast* 

Few are reserved to be expressed. 

And when the minstrel* after year^ 

Of loneliness and shade* 

Finds that for all his pains and tears 
C He now might be repaid ; 

Too late he feels* even where they sprung* 
His heart's best dreams have died unsung. 

And all the wealth the world would give* 
Those records to regain* 

And bid them from the dust revive* 

Is impotent and vain ; 

A fragment win they* but no more* 

Like the one book preserved of yore. 


XI. ** IMPLORA VACS." 

Oh 1 for one hour of rest 1 Would I could feel 
A quiet* dreamless slumber falling on me* 

And yet be conscious that my strong appeal 

To heaven for mercy had that blessing won me, 1 
How could I love to know e&ch limb was still 1 ^ 

To have no sense except that I was sleeping* 

To fee 1 1 had no memory of past ill* 

No vision tinged with smile or weeping. 

Vain yearning I Ever since the spirit came 
Into the bondage of this mortal frame* 

It hath been restless* Bleepless* unsubdued* 

And ne'er hath known a moment's quietude ! 

How I have courted rest— rest for my soul! 

Flung by my books* and cast my pen*away* 

And said — ff No weary wave of thought shall roll* 
To lift my spirit from its calm to-day !" 

Then I have gone into the dim* green wood* 

And laid me down upon the mossy earth ; 

And straight a thousand shapes have ruen and stood 
Around me, telling me they took their birth 
From my own soul ; and then farewell to rest ! 

For if they're fair L woo them to my breast* 

And if they're Sark they foroe them on my sight* 
Standing between my spirit and the light. 
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And l have gone, in the still twilight hour. 

And sate beneath the lindenB, while the bee 
Was murmuring happily in some near flower ; 

But then I could not rest for ecstacy. 

And I have lain where the wide ocean heaveth ; 

But here no quiet steeps my feverish head. 

For many a buried image my heart giveth 

At the low, spell-like moaning of the main. 

Like that great sea delivering up her dead. 

I may not wholly rest l — before my brain. 

When my eye doseth, flit a thousand dreams. 

Like insects hovering o’er tree-shadowed Btreams. 

Alas 1 there is no rest for One, whose heart 

Time wjth the changeful pulse of nature keepeth $ 
Who hath in every blossom's life a part. 

And for each leaf that Autumn seareth, weepeth 1 
No rest for that wild soul that fits its tone ^ 

To every harmony that nature maketh— 

* That saddens at her winter evening’s moan, 

And like her at the voice of thunder quaketh. 

Nor may thu spirit rest, while yet remain 
Unknown the mysteries that none attain 
In this dim world. Another state of being 
Shffll make us, like to Him who made, all-seeing 
And then may rest the soul, when its calm eye 
At one view comprehends eternity ! 


XII. — THE ANNIVERSARY OF DEATH. 

We keep an anniversary to-day 1 

But not as those who mark with festal mirth 
The victories of ages passed away, y 

Or sweet home-time of marriage, or of birth. 
We wear the mourner’s robes, we hush our breath— 
Ours^s an anniversary of death 1 

Oh ! how this day recalls the bitter past— 

This very day, our loved one's last of life I 
And this deep midnight hour — her very last — 
Wherein she slumbered from the final strife I 
Even now the death damps crept o'er every limb. 
Even now her gentle eye grew glazed and dim. 

Methinks I see her yet — that fairest creature, 

Panting her very life in fever forth ; 
r*ee her jet, with every lovely feature 

Bearing the prophecy of “ earth to earth,” 

Yet with her Boft deep loving eyes, whose meekness 
Shone gratefully on us through all her weakness. 

I see her yet, as On her death-bed laid. 

Her face all still — yet mutely eloquent ; 

A solemn twilight, that was scarce a shade. 

Showed on her lips the fulness of content 
The small white drooping hand, the braided hair. 
The stirless lip, the cheek so calmly fair I 
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One year ago this night, these hands for her 
Performed the last sad offices of love ; 

Still, 'midst my task, I dreamt her breath mast stir — 

My straining eyes sain those dark tresses move ; 

But the white morning broke upon thy brow. 

Beloved lovely one ! and where wert thou ? 


A rigid corpse, a marble image, changed 

From slumber s likenesB to a sculptured form ; 

A something, sadly from our dreams estranged. 

That looked as though with life ’twas never warmed — 
That seemed our hearts instinctively to draw. 

Yet chilled them with a strange, mysterious awe. 


Sweet One 1 thou liest in thy lowly tomb. 

We as]^ not of thy mortal relics now ; 

They periled like the wild-flower's fragile bloom. 
Yet are they garnered as the seed we sow. 

From whose corruption God's great power shall bring 
An incorruptible and holy thing 1 


Said I that we should mourn ? The thought I call 
Back to my heart — we keep no mournful day ; 
Let there be high and solemn festival, 

As for the saints of old who passed away'; 

The church of God marks each returning year 
With joyful reverence and hopeful cheer 1 


We celebrate a victory o'er the earth. 

Its tribulations, its decay, its sighs ! 

We celebrate a joyful day of birth — 

An entrunce on a life that never dies ! 

We keep a marriage feast — her darksome tomb 
Is but the passage to the Bridegroom’s home ! 
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First love 1 h a disease that none confess j 
Second, 'tie a disease no lecrh can enre. 

-The cose occurs In every day 
That rises on ni— only some are tough 
And will not die, lot happen what there may t 
These arc nut 1lw : still there are left enough 
Too fragile to cncnuuter storms so rongh, 

That piuc and pine away till health Is flown 
And till life follows — a Idle some lying stuff 
Tells on their tomb, that rongh or lbver grown 


Triuinpluuit o'er their 

The storm of the Gth of January, 
1839, will be long remembered in those 
parts where its fury raged. Pictu- 
resque old ruins, the pride and boast 
of the neighbourhood they .adorned, 
whose sturdy "gables and battlements 
had stood out bravely against many on 
assault, yielded that night and fell, a 
shapeless mass — the faithful ivy still 
clinging closely to the old gray stones 
and tiiiie-staiucd fragments, (xrievous 
was the devastation in fur eat, park, and 
demesne ; their goodliest ornaments 
were laid low. The el in, as more 
brittle than other trees, and having 
less firm hold of the soil, especially run 
ferud ; many, of great age, were 
either snapped across or torn up by 
the roots ; and sad to the aching eyes 
of their possrasors, was the spectacle 
of their stately forms, mangled, crushed, 
and disfigured, lying about in wild con- 
fusion, encumbering what they had 
adorned, or stretched across the avenue 
of which they had been, from time imme- 
morial, the guardians and the pride. 

There is something, even to the 
most uninterested spectator, very mov- 
ing in the sight of a noble treejying 
prostrate — we are, ourselves, bo puny 
and ephemeral in comparison, in stature, 
strength. End duration h Our little 
span of life with all its hopes, struggles, 
passions, and ambition, dwindles into 
such insignificance when we contem- 
late the patriaroh of the forest, who 
as Been generation after gdheration of 
human beings spring up, flourish, and 
decay ; and who, in green vigour still, 
will yet look down upon fresh genera- 
tions for long years after we have crum- 
bled into dust. An irresistible feeling 
Vol. XXV.— No. 148. 


strength, laid them beneath that stone. 



of veneration fills the mind at the 
thought. And when we consider the 
length of time it takes to form the 
lusty trunk and giant limbs — the slow 
gradual growth — the spring showers, 
and summer suns, autumn dews and 
wintry storms, that have passed over 
its honoured head — the children that 
have sported beneath its shade — the 
cuttle that have sought shelter from the 
blast— the innumerable birds, the count- 
less myriads of shining insects, that have 
found a home and sustenance among 
its pleasant branches ; when we think 
of all this, it seems'almost sacrilege to 
fell a fine old tree. The produce and 
the existence i)f ages demolished in a 
few hours 1 A living, acting being, 
u done to death its teeming bosom, 
giving sweet promise of buds, and 
leaves, and glorious verdure— or, still 
sadder sight, that verdure, in fresh 
and full luxuriance, doomed — from 
“ dancing lightly on * the topmost 
spray," in the clear azure of heaven, 
and reflecting the sunbeams on every 
bright green silken leaf, to lie a crushed 
and withering mftss, soiled and be- 
dabbled in the mire. 

Every dwelling-house, barn, and 
hay-rick, that lay in the course swept 
bv the hurricane, suffered more or less 
that night. - Roofs were "blown o ff, 
windows forced in, and the terrified 
inmates spent the hours ofreposein 
hurrying from room to room of their 
houses, barricadoing doors andwindows, 
repairing breaches, and carrying their 
children and whatever was moat pro- 
ciouB in the way of ornamental china, 
docks, and bijouterie, into a place of 
safety, where the storm had least effect. 

‘ 2s 
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I can never call to mind that night, 
which to so many suggests images 
of physical danger and alarm, of raging 
winds and struggling elements, with- 
out thinking of a mental conflict of 
which 1 was the witness, and, as fur as 
regards sympathy, a sharer, during its 
hours ; and, with the remembrance, 
there ever comes the conviction of 
how much more deeply we are affected 
by the contemplation of internal feel- 
ings and emotions than by any external 
event passing around us. 

Our dwelling was comparatively 
sheltered from the storm ; at least we 
did not suffer as much as many of our 
neighbours. No window s were blown 
in ; and, by midnight, any damage 
done had been so far repaired, and the 
precautions taken pronounced so far 
effectual, that no more injuries were 
apprehended. The roar of the tem- 
pest, however, was awful. The house 
shook and rocked from top to bottnm ; 
not an eye within its walls was closed 
in sleep ; no one even thought of re- 
tiring to rest. 

But there was oneamong the watchers 
who paid little attention to the raging 
storm. I was the companion of her 
vigil 5 and, oh I how void of interest 
and importance seemed all the din out- 
side compared to the struggle of con- 
tending feelings, the tumult and the 
strife in that poor humag heart I Vain 
was the fury of the hurricane; we 
heard it not, engrossed in anxious 
counsel. The sheeted rain was driven 
against the windows in fierce and 
angry torrents ; but within flowed the 
bitter “ waters of the heart," wrung 
from wounded love and hope deferred 
to lead but to anguish and despair. 
Who could attend to jarring elements, 
however loud, when a conflict like this 
so deep, so aU-abs6rbing, was going 
on? 

14 There are many who disbelieve the 
doctrine of broken hearts, and laugh 
to scorn, os romantic and fanciful, the 
idea of dyhig of disappointed love. 
Could these sceptics have witnessed 
what I did that stormy night — had 
they followed, step by step, in all its 
sad passages, the narrative of her whose 
woe made me unmindful of all beside, 
they would have given up their cold 
theories. Alas! these cases ^re more 
common than we suppose. It is be- 
cause they are unknown that they are 
disbelieved. There 1 is no secret 


shrouded with such jealous care within 
the breast of its possessor as that of 
wounded affection. Her nearest and 
her dcArcst know it not. Shrinking 
and sensitive, she struggles with its 
pangs ; the breaking heart alone 
knows its own bitterness. And then, 
in the words already quoted as the 
heading of this chapter, these silent 
sufferers 

Pine and pine away, till health it flown 
And till life flown — while some lying stuff 
Tells on their tomb that rough or fever, grown 
Triumphant o'er their Btrcngth, laid them hcnoalli 
that stone. • 

To avoid initials, I shall call the heroine 
of this “ ower true tale* Mabel, and 
her beloved one Walter. She was ono 
of my earliest and dearest friends. I 
need not describe her, for the well- 
known print of Byron’s “ Maid of 
Athens" will convey a better idea of 
her appearance than a-iy description 
my pen could attempt. Had she sat 
for the likeness of the Grecian girl, 
immortalized by poet and artist, the re- 
semblance could not have been more 
perfect. The same gracefully bend- 
ing figure, full throat, and classical 
contour of head. The same rounded 
cheek, intellectual forehead, and 
arched brow delicately pencilled. And 
then her eyes ! so dark, so large, so 
soft, so rich, so veloutc ; so full of 
deep tender meaning, so intensely affec- 
tionate in their expression 1 1 never 

saw eyes through which the warm 
heart beamed so lovingly ; and, os if 
to add to their salting softness, the 
eye-lids, with their long dark fringes, 
came gently drooping over the full 
orbs, shading and imparting to them 
a peculiar fascination. Dear Mabel I 
who that has felt the thrilling glance 
of those earnest affectionate eyes, can 
ever forget it 1 

It may well he supposed that Mabel 
had many admirers. There was some- 
thing irresistibly winning iiV her man- 
ners ; arch, and playful, and full of lively 
repartee, with a vein, at times, of deep 
feeling and tenderness. But, though 
often wooed, it was long ere she was 
won. Tho*e sensitive and fastidious 
natures, capable of a love too exalted 
and fervent, too holy and abiding, to 
be lightly bestowed, are not prone to 
yield to passing impressions. Love 
with them is not that hackneyed thing 
that dwells on every careless lip ; 
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talked of jestingly, transferred easily— 
the mere flutterings of gratified vanity 5 
but a divine passion, solemn, spiritual, 
all-absorbing ; pervading every thought, 
and throbbing in every pulse ; colour- 
ing life itself with a bliss ro exalted 
and refined, as to proclaim at once its 
divine essence and heavenly source ; 
exerting over the ^heart it fills the be- 
neficent influence that the sun in the 
firmament has on our earth, by calling 
into being all that is generous and un- 
selfish, noble and pure ! 

“ A cuorc di difficile accesso, so 
alfin pur v* entra amore quanto 
rovina 1 ” The hour came when Mabel 
owned the soft impeachment;” and 
she gave her heart frankly and 
warmly-*-for she was superior to the 
arts of coquetry — to him who had 
gained and was worthy to possess 
it. 

The attachment of Walter and 
Mabel was sarfbtioned by their friends, 
and their union looked forward to 
with joy by the families of both. A 
year passed away in the delightful in- 
terchange of mutual affection. Those 
who understood the disposition of 
Mabel could well realize the depth and 
intensity of a feeling thus fur the first 
time awakened. Amid many suitors 
she had at last met the object on whom 
the treasures of a love as warm as it 
was constant were to bo lavished. 
To one of her peculiarly affectionate 
nature, great was the happiness of lov- 
ing and being laved ; and, blest with the 
approval of ner parents, 9 he gave her- 
self up to its full enjoyment. 

There is perhaps no position so en- 
dearing in a woman’s eyes as that 
which her betrothed holds with re- 
spect to her. In him she views the 
companion of her future life, the 
arbiter, so to Bpeak, of her destiny, 
eternal oa well as temporal, to whom 
Bhe will henceforth look up for guid- 
ance and protection. His happiness, 
which her affection renders dearer to 
her than her own, is about to be com- 
mitted into her keeping, and a trem- 
bling anxiety mingles with her joy in 
accepting the precious tri^t. What 
interest, what importance is attached 
to all his little likes and dislikes ; to 
habits, and fancies, and peculiarities, 
that in another would be utterly dis- 
regarded 1 How eagerly the fond 
heart treasures up and observes all 
these as a means of conferring pleasure 


or avoiding pain or irritation; for, 
after all, it is upon such trifles that 
every-day happiness depends, and 
here that woman's tact and affection 
can best show themBelves. So bright 
is the halo that surrounds everything 
connected with those we love, so un- 
speakable the interest which all be- 
longing to them has in our eyes, that 
this endearing study increases affec- 
tion a thousand-fold. She who, while 
dwelling on them, imagines she is only 
becoming acquainted with the tastes 
and predilections of her future hus- 
band is, unconsciously perhaps, weav- 
ing still more closely round her, and 
strengthening t% tender ties that bind 
him to her. • 

So it was with Mabel; and thus 
she went on “ growing fonder and 
fonder” as month after month passed 
away. 

It may bo imagined how rude was 
the shock that awakened her from 
this dream of happiness, and the 
anguish of her affectionate heart, at 
finding that there had arisen obstacles 
to the union with Walter, which 
caused her friends to withdraw their 
consent, and to forbid all communica- 
tion between them. 

Fortunately for Mabel she knew 
where to turn for consolation. She 
felt that every occurrence in her life 
wob by the appointment of Him to 
whom she daily committed her way, 
and this trial could not have befallen 
her without his divine will. Religion, 
that gilds and brightens every joy, is 
not really felt in all its value until the 
dark night of affliction* overshadows 
the soul. Separated from the beloved 
one who hod for so long a time shared 
her every thought, she was not quite 
alone while able tq pour out her sor- 
rows before the Being to whom all 
hearts are open, and from whom no 
seerets, however shrouded from 
human eye, are hid. Another un- 
speakable source of comfprt to poor 
Mabel was*the devoted and passion- 
ate attachment of Walter. Every 
obstacle to their union seemed only 
to call forth, in renewed vigour, the.en- 
ergies of his ardent nature. Though 
all direct intercourse between them 
was interrupted, Bhe was still in cor- 
respondence with some of the mem- 
bers of his family, and through them, 
as well as in $ther ways— for love 
is ever fertilejn devices — he conveyed . 
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to her continued assurances of his un- 
changeable affection. 

But notwithstanding these* and her 
submission to the divine will* the cruel 
blow to her hopes and affections began 
to take effect upon Mabel. Her health 
gradually gave way. Her friends* 
who were little aware of the depth of 
her feeling?* imagined that change of 
air and scene would restore her. They 
were anxious to remove her from a 
neighbourhood where occasional meet- 
ings with the connections of her lover 
kept up* as they fancied* his remem- 
brance. Various excursions* there- 
fore* were planned for Mabel ; she 
was hurried from ompsccne of excite- 
ment to another* but her cheek was 
still pole* and her dark eyes languid. 
The same object was present to her 
thoughts wherever she went; sur- 
rounded by gay and unsyinpatliizing 
companions* understood by none* her 
heart sank beneath the dreary sickness 
of deferred hope* and brooded in- 
wardly over its sorrows. 

Things hod been in this state 
for upwards of two years* when* 
in the winter of 1839* our friend 
became a guest under our roof. Here 
she found the balm of sympathy ; and 
the “ boaoin de s'cpancher*" that 
weighs like a night-mare on the soul* 
no longer oppressed her with its bur- 
den. We had never qiet the object 
of her affection* and listened with in- 
terest to her descriptions of him. 
How her cheeks glowed* and her eyes 
were lit up with emotion* when over- 
coming that reserve which a woman al- 
ways reels in naming her beloved* even 
to those most* intimate* Mabel spoke of 
his generous qualities* his frank* ardent 
disposition ; his refined taste and culti- 
vated mind* the union of “ les petits 
soins" with manly pursuits* which is so 
endearing in a maiden's eyes ; his grace- 
ful figure and handsome intelligent 
countenance ! And how the glowing 
cheek grew pale again* the lip quivered* 
thesore eye filled with tears* as with fal- 
tering voice she went on to speak of his 
devotion to her — of their long and hope- 
less attachment. 

The arrival of the post was always 
a most anxious moment to Mabel. 
She looked forward to getting a letter 
firotn some quarter or ot£er which 
arig ht perchance contain tidings of 
waiter; and sometimes there came 
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sight of which made her heart throb 
and her eyes glisten* and on which* as 
on a treasure* she would feast for 
weeks. The hand-writing of an ab- 
sent friend is so very precious ! One 
morning the letters were later than 
usual* and expected* too* with more 
than usual anxiety ; for many weeks 
had elapsed* and nothing had been 
heard of Waller ; no paper had been 
received* and day after day heart-sink- 
ing disappointment succeeded to the 
moments of keen suspense* which 
grew more and more breathless at the 
approach of pcfct-hour. 

Who is there that has not* at one 
time or other* experienced this sudden 
fall in the thermometer of* the feelings? 
when the feverish flush of anxiety and 
hope sinks down into the blank wretch- 
edness of disappointment ; when we 
feel so utterly depressed* dispirited* 
and good-for-nothing ; all our energies 
gone — hope itself deadi 

This was the fith of January ; a fair 
morning* with no symptoms of the com- 
ing memorable storm. We were all 
equipped for a drive* Mabel* my sister* 
and myself* and only awaited the ar- 
rival of the letters to set out. At 
length they caine. With a cry of joy 
our friend sprang forward to receive 
one in which* even at a distance* the 
quick eye of affection had instantly re- 
cognised the way of folding* the seal* 
the hand- writing of Walter. There 
was also a letter for me* and its con- 
tents occupied me for some minutes, so 
that 1 did not notice my companion. 
When at last I 1 office d up, what a sight 
smote my eyes ! I will not attempt 
to describe it ; for no words can con- 
vey an idea of the intense agony I be- 
held. Her delicate frame shook with 
agitation* while her face had that glazed 
and ghastly appearance that is pro- 
duced by strong bodily pain. The 
veins in her forehead were swollen — 
every feature quivered; her large 
eyes were dilated and full oil— oh ! Buoh 
unutterable anguish ! May I never look 
on the like again I 

I flew to her side : her white lips 
moved* and she motioned me away 
with one hand — the other was convul- 
sively clutching the letter* and pressing 
it to her pantingbosom. She was, indeed, 
not in a state to hear words even of 
the tenderest sympathy. I drew back 
to an adjoining sofa* and sat gazing at 
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left the room before the arrival of the 
letters, returned at that moment and 
was struck dumb at seeing the condi- 
tion of our friend. 

When poor Mabel was able to speak 
Bhe faltered out an earnest " Mi to be 
alone, and implored us to leavo her, 
and to proceed on our drive. It would 
have been ill-judged kindness to op- 
pnso her request at such a moment. 
In a few minutes slic was in her own 
room, prostrate before that throne 
where the best help is to be fouud in 
every time of need; and we, with sor- 
rowful hearts, tlis t yeaned to be near 
her, took our departure. 

On our return she came to greet us, 
composed, 4rith a struggling smile, 
and an attempt at cheerfulness that 
was vei^ touching. She looked liko 
a “ rain-beaten violet" — j>o meek, to 
tender and subdued, and with such 
tearful eyes. It was plain to see 
that the conflict had been severe ; 
but she had conquered, ami the abun- 
dant tears she shed had relieved her 
full heart. No allusion was made to 
the letter ; and in the evening when 
all were assembled for dinner, the 
gathering storm uud prognostications 
of the awful night that was coming, 
engrossed every one's attention, so 
that poor Mabel's wan looks and de- 
jected appearance escaped notice. 

Tlio •* witching time o' night" has 
always been the choice hour for con- 
fidence. How many things are re- 
vealed over the midnight fire in that 
sanctum, “ ofte's own room,” that 
would never be told at any other time 
or place ! What a pleasant and pri- 
vileged half-hour it is! and how hard 
it is sometimes to have to say “ Good 
night 1" and break off such sweet and 
confidential communion ! 

I have already alluded to my visit 
to Mabel's room that night. The 
storm furnished us with an excuse for 
prolonging our. conference, as the 
alarm wasnso great that jio one in the 
house went to bed. But it was not 
the external elements that occupied 
us, as I said before, bnt the agitation 
of a mind rent with contending emo- 
tions. The anguish and ^distress of 
my companion were indescribable. 
Sne showed me the fatal letter. It 
was from Walter — renouncing her! 
All was now over, he said, between 
them ; and he begged that, on her re- 
turn home, she would collect his letr 


tors, and every token and souvenir of 
him in her possession, and return them 
all. He expressed his resolution to 
do the same on his part, and spoke 
with affected calmness of forgetting all 
that was past, and forming new lies. 
With this were mingled despairing re- 
grets, and altogether the letter was 
most strange and incoherent. 

Deeply and earnestly we pondered 
it over. Mabel could take but one 
view of tho matter. 11 1 sec it all,” 
she said, with a fresh hurst of woe — 
“ ho is weary of this long, hopeless, 
wretched suspense. He has found 
some one whom ho can love and be 
happy with — I am forgotten 1” 

1 could not l^rce with her. The 
language of the letter was not that of 
one who had grown cold or forgetful ; 
it seemed to breathe anything but in- 
difference in its wild and unconnected 
expressions. But Mabel refused to be 
comforted ; it was perhaps natural 
that, in her weak state of health, and 
after all she had suffered, she should 
incline to the dark side of the picture. 
She had no means of clearing up the 
mystery ; for all correspondence with 
Walter had been forbidden by her 
family, who imagined that she had long 
since ceased to think of him ; and her 
delicacy revolted at the idea of employ- 
ing any circuitous means of discover- 
ing the cause of his changed feelings 
towards her. * 

I may as well mention here that 
which aid not come to onr friend's 
knowledge until she was tying on the 
brink of the grave, and which account- 
ed for tho fatal letter. One of those 
reports, uttered in thoughtlessness and 
propagated by love of gossip, that so 
often wring the heart of some breath- 
less listener, and cause anguish little 
dreamt of by the* heedless retailer 
of news — one of those mischievous re- 
orts reached the ears of Walter. He 
eard that Mabel wob going to be 
married. Love if susceptible and 
jealous ; a^d a slight thing will ex- 
cite either fear or hope when the 
feelings are deeply engaged. To ell 
his enquiries in various quarters, 
Walter received replies which con- 
firmed the rumour ; and as the world 
never arranges these matters by halves, 
but settles and decides on the minutest 
particulars with marvellous precisioii 
and sagacity, Walter could not doubt 
the truth of what he heard. He knew 
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that Mabel had been mixing much in 
society of late, and was well aware that, 
wherever she went, her attractions 
brought admirers round her. Stung 
with the idea that she had accepted 
the addresses of another, maddened at 
the prospect of losing her, he had de- 
spatched the letter ; and his wretched- 
ness in writing it was fully as great as 
that caused by the perusal. Oh t 
what misery would a few words of ex- 
planation nave saved to two loving 
hearts, thus robbed of their only solace, 
the belief in each others' constancy. 

Her last prop taken away, our poor 
friend sank rapidly. “ Life’s farce 
went on but, to finish the quotation, 

c 

II within that breast ’timuldMcnre the liolil 

To eeo the spring! at work when iware wu flown i 
A harrowing apoctoulo, reserved lbr heave u alone l" 

It was, indeed, a grievous Bight I — 
to see the hollow, joyless smile, the 
effort to seem cheerful, the forced air 
of interest in every-day things, the 
painfully-sustained conversation ; and 
to know, that, beneath all this mockery 
of happiness, there was a breaking 
heart ! To hear her sing — that was 
a trial. Mabel’s musical talents were 
celebrated ; her brilliancy and skill as 
an instrumental performer were great; 
and her exquisite voice, so rich and 
melodious— the deep feeling she im- 
parted to whatever she Bang, joined to 
a highly cultivated taste*— made her a 
vocalist of first-rate quality. It was 
natural that her musical powers should 
be in great request ; and os she ac- 
complished witli ease and pleasure 
what to others, less gifted, would have 
been an exertion, she was always ready 
to gratify her friends. But now, 
when she was so miserable, to require 
of her a song ! — melody in her heavi- 
ness I Often did the words of Moore 
rise into my mind— 

“Ah I little they think, who delight in her rtralni, 
How the heart of the irinatrel li breaking I" 

One night — I shall nev& forget it — 
she was asked to sing one of those 
beautiful Irish melodies, so full of 
tender pathos, in which she excelled. 
Shejbqgan, and gave in thrilling tones 
the first few bars. But it would not 
do ; her spirits gave way ; she could 
act her part no longer. The guitar 
fell from her hands, and she burst into 
]R *8° n y of tears. They were ac- 


counted for by her evidently broken 
health, the heat of the room, the 
touching words of the song. Who 
could suspect the sad truth? — who 
ever does suspect it in these, alas 1 too 
frequent cases ? 

A struggle like this could not last 
long ; the suffering mind finds ready 
sympathy in its frail bodily companion. 
Symptoms so alarming set in, that it 
became necessary for Mabel to return 
to her home, and be placed under the 
care of the kind family physician, who 
had before recommended her leaving 
it for change of scene. He knew no- 
thing of the * secret woe " that his 
dear patient carried about with her ; 
and he was now shocked, at the sad 
alteration he saw. Active measures 
were resorted to ; but the * sufferer 
grew no better, and was soon confined 
entirely to her room. The effects of 
that worm, which for so long a time 
had been gnawing, unseen, at her hap- 
piness and peace, were not to be con- 
quered ; for, as Madame de Stael truly 
observes, “ Une peine dont personne 
ne vous parle, une peine qui n’ eprouve 
pas le moindre changement, ni par les 
jours, ni par les annees, et n’est sus- 
ceptible d’aflcuu cvcnement, d’aucune 
vicissitude, fait encore plus de mal que 
la diversity dcs impressions dolou- 
reuses. II n’y a point d'oubli pour 
les personnes d’une imagination forte.” 

The grief of Mabel’s family may be 
imagined. Addition^ medical aid 
was called in ; hut the result of the 
consultation only confirmed their worst 
Apprehensions, length it became 
the painful duty of their friend and 
physician to communicate to them the 
awful tidings that there was no hope. 
Oh 1 what a sentence is that, when 
heard by the pale and anxious group 
gathered round the physician, and 
reading in his concerned and solemn 
looks their doom, before it has passed 
his lips. Yes, though anticipated 
ever so tremblingly, 0 though uttered 
ever so feeliitgly, when it comes it is a 
fearful sound 1 Ilow the breath stops, 
and the ears tingle, and the heart 
grows sick and chSL-“ No hope!" 

In the desolate household, thus 
filled with JamentatioD, the only one 
who maintained composure and calm- 
ness was the dying Mabel. When 
the world was brightest to her, her 
affections were never engrossed bv it 
so as to exolude thoughts of eternity ; 
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and now she felt the approach of death 
without alarm. She expressed a wish 
to make some pecuniary arrangements* 
by which a portion that had been be- 
queathed to her should bo secured to 
her sisters* and a lawyer was sent for 
to make her will. This was a trying 
day to the afflicted family. While she 
was* engaged in dictating her last 
wishes* many a stifled sob and burst of 
hitter weeping were in the drawing- 
rooms beneath her sick chamber — 
those rooms that had so often re-echoed 
with the full rich tones of her melo- 
dious voice, llow solejpn and sad a 
stillness pervades the house over which 
the angel of death has flung the dark 
shadow of hi , wing 1 

After the lawyer's visit, Mabel 
seemed ta take no further interest in 
the things of this world. Her debi- 
lity increased, and she saw no one ex- 
cept her physician* and the clergyman 
who came daily to read and pray with 
her. * 

Among the many anxious enquirers 
who called to learn the state of the 
invalid at this time* an unexpected vi- 
sitor cue morning presented herself. 
It was the sister of Walter. She had 
come to town on business, and hearing 
of the danger of her friend, flew to 
the house to gain fuller tidings. A 
slight estrangement had subsisted be- 
tween the families since the breaking 
off of the marriage, hut now all was 
forgotten* and Walter’s sister mingled 
her tears with those of the sorrowing 
circle. They "had a long and earnest 
conversation. Before its close* Ma- 
bel's family were informed of what I 
have already mentioned — Walter's he- 
lief in the reported marriage of his 
beloved* his despair* and the letter he 
had addressed to her. 

Suspicions of the real state of things 
began to enter the minds of the party ; 
and on the next visit of the physician* 
whose feelings towards his patient 
were as rauth those of a father and 
friend os a medical adviser, all was 
communicated to him. A gleam of 
hope flashed across the countenance 
of the kind doctor as he listened. 

« This is very important, * he said ; 
« where the mind is deeply engaged* 
the case differs widely from one of 
mere bodily disease. Had we known 
all this before ; but now ".and again 
a grave and anxious expression over- 
spread his free — “ the symptoms have 


gone beyond our control. It is* I 
fear* too late. Indeed* I question 
whether in her reduced state it might 
be prudent even to name the subject 
to her." 

Mabel was truly in the most delicate 
condition. The lamp of life seemed 
flickering in its socket* like the last 
fitful rays of an expiring taper — a 
breath would suffice to quench the 
light for ever. It was an anxious 
task, even for sisterly affection* to 
bring before her at such a time* an 
agitating topic; to name a name 
that, at the first breathing of it* vi- 
brated through every fibre of her 
shattered frame* and shook it with an 
emotion that threatened fatal conse- 
quences. Cautiously* and with tender 
care* as she was ■ able to bear it* was 
the subject renewed ; and at length* 
by Blow and gradual degrees* she was 
put in possession of the whole enrap- 
turing truth— that her adored Walter 
had never wavered in his devotion to 
her* and that if her life were spared 
she might still he his* with her parents' 
free consent and blessing. 

Hope and joy, what blessed elixirs 
yo are! Where is the medicine in 
the whole pharmacopoeia can boast the 
life-giving, exhilirating virtues ye pos- 
sess ? The reviving news that Walter 
loved her still* and that the obstacles 
which separated them had vanished* 
were to the Minting soul of Mabel 
like oil to the dying lamp. The ex- 
piring ray gleamed forth again* though 
the spark was feeble and uncertain. 
Fora long time the event was doubtful* 
and she hung suspended between life 
and death ; youth and hope struggling 
hard against bodily disease and ex- 
hausted nature ; while parents* bro- 
thers* sisters* friends* and he who 
united in himself the anxious tender- 
ness of all, stood looking on at the 
contest. 

******* 
It was a bright dfly in bright Sep- 
tember. The skies were .clear and 
cloudless, ana the sun shone out* gild- 
ing with its pleasant beams a wedding 
train. The ceremony had just been 
performed within the walls of a coun- 
try church* and now* surrounded by 
their friends* came forth the gallant 
bridegroom* supporting the trembling 
steps of tlft palest* the most delicate* 
most fragile looking of brides. The 
lovely free of nature smiled in sym- 
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pathy with the gladness of the group, 
among whom a deeper feeling of 
thankful joy aeemed to prevail than is 
even usual on such happy occasions. 
It was the bridal day of Walter and 
Mabel! 

When next I saw our dear friend, 
she was seated beside her husband, 
just a year after that bright September 
morning. He must have been but 
a poor physiognomist who could not 
read a tale of surpassing happiness 
and love in the countenances of both. 
Theirs was indeed a rare and happy 
lot— one that I believe fulls to the 
share of few in our conventional exis- 
tence — that of marrwng the object of 
the heart’s affection. £ had not seen 
Mabel since she had departed from our 
home, a poor stricken sufferer in mind 
and body ; and the sight of her now 


miss maatin's 

Building castles in the air is one of 
the pleasantest occupations in the 
world ; and if you wi^ only take tho 
trouble to build with your pen in 
your hand, your work may possibly 
turn out a permanent dwelling for 
multitudes of other minds to resort 
to for instruction and delight, and 
your name as an intellectual architect 
may never dSe. But, once your book- 
seller has delivered over possession to 
the public, your chateau en Espagne 
becomes as much their property as 
yours ; and whetf edifices built by the 
Scotts, the Sues, the Dickens’s, and 
the Bulwers, stand all around, with 
their porticos, {heir peristyles, their 
donjon-keeps, their xnullioned windows 
and latticed casements, tfheir halls of 
mystery and saloons of splendour, you 
mist not expect that those who hap- 
pen to enter your gates will abstain 
from making tiying comparisons ; and 
if, in the very vestibule, they find ar- 
rangements ill-ordered, or an uninvit- 
ing aspect of bare wallfr you will 


[April, 

was deeply affecting. There she sat, 
radiant with happiness, and with but 
one drawback — the want of health : for 
our wise Creator seldom fills to the 
brim our cup of blessings, lest we 
should forget that we are only stran- 
gers and pilgrims here below. 

When 1 looked at her, the quaint 
lines of Spencer rose to my mind 

■ One loving hour® 

l'or many yean of sorrow cm dlipcnce : 

A draw of iwoctc is worth a pound of soure." 

She was happy now. But how 
nearly had she sunk beneath the trial 
whose effects she may probably never 
wholly recover 1 How nearly had she 
justified my belief in thaf sad theory — 
the dying of a broken hearty 

M. F. D. 


ST. ETIENNE.* 

hardly have any right to complain if 
they should retire without inspecting 
your grand gallery. It is thus, on 
taking up Miss Martin's novel, you 
pass through a long approach of 111- 
aHForted and disproportionate details— 

. “large windows that Exclude the light, 
and passages that lead to nothing"— 
and feel, inclined to throw the work 
down, without enquiring to what end 
those devious ambages are designed to 
conduct you. But if you have faith, 
and will go on trusting to the indica- 
tions of genius that meet you from 
time to time through the first half of 
the story, you will presently find your- 
self surrounded by.an interest which, 
having once seized you,* carries you 
onward with power and feeling to the 
catastrophe, and you will retire from 
the final scenes of " St. Etienne” with 
as much regret as you felt indifference 
in entcrisg on the introductory ones. 
In this respect, the story resembles 
Griffin's tale of the Collegians : in the 
beginning languid, dilatory, oblique. 


* St. Etieqne, a Nfevel. By Miss Martin. 8 vols. 8vo. London : Newby. 1615. 
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tortuous, operoso — expecting the 
reader to divine what the writer ap- 
pears linihle to communicate, drag- 
ging through weary lengths of object- 
less dialogue and irrelevant descrip- 
tion ; then, tending to a point— a 
point designated by the relations of 
the parties; by their passions, their 
interests — by the instinctive fears of 
the reader; and, that point passed, 
bursting away with triumphant energy, 
and hurrying you onward, without stop 
or pause, through reiterated agitations 
of every most tumultuous passion, to 
the close. But the likfncss lies only 
in the mechanical progress of the tales 
—the agencies and the actors are of 
different close es in each. In Griffin’s 
story we deal with a small circle of 
private society — with ambition, crime, 
and remorse, in the breasts of a few in- 
dividuals of middle and humble rank, 
involved in one dark deed of violence : 
in Miss Martin’s novel, at least in the 
successful part of it, we have to do 
with the great events and impulses 
that agitated a whole family of man- 
kind during the greatest Bocial con- 
vulsion of modern times, affecting the 
fortunes and lives of a large number 
of powerful, distinguished? and high- 
born personages, operating more 
through public opinion and public 
frenzy, than through the characteristic 
passions of the parties, and so — so far as, 
in general merit, it is comparable at 
all — incapable of bearing any detailed 
comparison with Griffin's potent deve- 
lopments of individual character. So t 
far, indeed, as Miss Martin aims at* 
carrying on the action of the story, 
through the agencies of characteristic 
' individual traits and passions, she 
fails; as who could well expect any 
thing else than failure in the attempt 
of, we believe, a very young lady, 
to pull all the wires of passion, 
of thought, of humour, and sentiment, 
necessary for setting in action a stage 
crowded with heroes of romance, loyal 
nobles, knaves, profligates, voluptu- 
aries, and warriors, to say nothing of 
the three heroines, besides flies- de- 
ckambre and their respective lovers 1 
Vivid reflections of the mimls and con- 
sciences of characters like some of 
these cannot be expected but from a 
breast that has mirrored the storms 
as well os the sunshine and tranquillity 
of life ; and this, too, conspiring with 
a long observation and experience of 
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society in aspects inaccessible to the 
young and pure. These arc the scenes 
which wc set out with the purpose to 
decry. A profligate marquis, attended 
by a plotting secretary and eaves- 
dropping valet de-chambre, comes, just 
before the Yendecn insurrection, to 
the chateau of a loyalist noble of the 
Bocage, whose daughter’s hand he has 
demanded in marriage for the sake of 
her portion ; and to coerce her assent,' 
in. the event of his personal accom- 
lisbments failing to wiu it, busies 
imself to discover the retreat of her 
brother, a proscribed refugee, who 
lurks in the neighbouring woods. 
The captain of the republican corps in 
the neighbouring town becomes tho 
rival of this base marquis, wins the 
young lady's heart, and takes the bro- 
ther, for better safeguard, as a recruit 
into his own corps, to which the young 
refugee submits with.the better grace, 
because he is in principle himself a re- 
publican. In the meantime, somo 
chance revolution of the wheel of for- 
tune makes the daughter’s portion no 
longer an object to the marquis, and, 
using his knowledge of the son’s dis- 
guise to second his infamous designs, 
he transfers his attentions to the still 
blooming mother, whose maternal so- 
licitude compels her to endure his 
odious advances, pending the organi- 
zation of the royalist revolt, in which 
her husband fe actively engaged ; but 
before the arrangements are complete, 
the ardour of the marquis precipitates 
a scene, and an indignant repulse sends 
him off disappointed, furious, and 
breathing vengeance against the che- 
valier. • 

This is the substance of the 'first 
half of Miss Martin’s tale, which, by a 
multiplicity of incidents, is spread over 
the greater part ef the three thick 
volumes of which “ St. Etienne” con- 
sists. The marquis’s villainies, the 
adventures in the forest, the visits to 
the cave of the refugee, the serenades 
of the gallant captain, and»the conflict 
in his breaA between love for Ida and 
some extravagant notion that his sister, 
a nun, has been dishonoured by the 
chevalier, in whose possession he has 
seen a locket bearing her miniature, 
furnish material for the various en- 
counters, rencontres, and centre temps, 
that constitute, so far, the farrago 
Ubelli . 

However, frogs this point* the action , 4 
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hitherto made up of petty parts, ill- 
adjusted and contrarient, merges in 
the current of great events that swept 
through the tide of the Revolution 
during the Vendeen insurrection, and 
acquiring direction and impetus from 
its new accessories, rushes onward, in 
the midst of rapid and momentous 
changes, swiftly and with accumulating 
progress, to the end. 

This power of dealing with great 
events — of looking on the ongoings of 
life in the mass— tracing the passions 
which agitate the heart of a nation, 
and making a reader sympathise in the 
fortunes of an army, a province, or an 
empire, is, in literature, much like the 
faculty of the astroqCmer, who deals 
with systems, governed by few but 
sublime laws. A community cannot 
have the hopes, fears, jealousies, loves, 
hatreds, and humours of an individual. 
The distinctions of man and man are 
lost in contrasting the feelings and con- 
duct of nations placed in similur cir- 
cumstances ; but as the characteristic 
features become fewer, they grow more 
imposing, just as we behold the law of 
gravitation , liberated from the multi- 
tude of countervailing influences which 
are at work immediately around us, 
alone controlling the motions of the 
heavenly bodies. In this one contempla- 
tion mankind take a sublimer pleasure 
than in all the minute manifestations 
of life, though the latter 1 are infinitely 
nearer and dearer. Thus it is with 
the historian, on the one hand, and 
the depicter of individual character 
on the other. We rise with warmed 
or agitated hearts from . Scott ; with 
expanded minds from Gibbon or Ali- 
son. Which is the nobler pursuit — the 
telescope, or the microscope — the great 
distant whole, or the immediate throb- 
bing, thinking, feeing, sympathising 
part, we do not pretend to decide. 
Enough for us that God, in his distri- 
bution of the gifts of life, gives to some 
the intellect to embrace generals— to 
others the ability to paint particulars— 
to a few, the genius that Comprehends 
and equalizes all. But we do not here 
spSak of the great poets and creators, 
but of one who will be well content to 
sit at the feet of De Stael, and of the 
other women of large minds, who have, 
from time to time, shown themselves 
able to sit apart, and see hovPraankind 



it is almost wholly by virtue of this 
power that she has drawn the events 
of her story into that progress and in- 
terest which undoubtedly surround 
them towards the close. The faculty is 
a very rare one in the female mind, and, 
united as it is in Miss Martin, with 
powers of depicting character, at least 
equal to those of most of our lady 
novel-writers, gives her book a peculiar 
claim to consideration Whether a 
novel, even of high class merit, would 
be the most desirable vehicle for its 
development, may bo well doubted ; 
but in a first effort we can hardly 
expect that f it should have been 
otherwise, Bince to every young 
and ardent imagination £he delight of 
romance writing is irresistible. There 
is, perhaps, no other occupation so 
charming as that of the writer who 
writes simply for the pleasure of creat- 
ing. The gentleman farmer, who can 
afford to spend his time and money in 
amateur agriculture, eAjoys a delight- 
ful pleasure when he paces along hiB 
fields, covered with the first tender 
shoots of the rising crop, or yellowing 
for the sickle — when he sees liis calves, 
his lambs, his young pigs, his slender 
foals— increase of food for man and 
beast — increase of life and wealth over 
all the faco of the teeming land. But 
not even the gentleman farmer, mark- 
ing the braird burst through the clods 
of his ploughed lands on a morning in 
spring, enjoys the sense of power, the 
pride of producing, that distends the 
breast of the young writer, who, con- 
scious of the creative faculty, sits down 
to embody the conceptions of the ima- 
gination in verse or prose. No poten- 
tate exercises so absolute a tyranny, or 
so harmlessly enjoys the exercise of ir- 
responsible power. The issues of life 
and death, of joy and woe, of love and 
hatred, are in your hand. You hold 
the pen suspended, and say — shall I 
ut this one to death^ or shall I suffer 
im to live ? — shall I unite $ese lovers, 
or sever theiri for ever ? This knave, 
whose villainies I have used, to make 
the virtues of my hero or heroine more 
illustrious, shall I punish, or shall I re- 
claim him ?£— or shall I, in the wanton- 
ness of my will, leave the knave pros- 
perous, the lovers severed, the hero’s 
virtues unrewarded? While the pen 
remains in air, all is possible. Dun- 
geons may have closed on your hero ; 
the bolts will fall— the walla will fly 
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asunder* if you desire* in the twink- 
ling of an eye. He maybave fallen in bat- 
tle; it is death* or a flesh wound* at your 
pleasure, lias your imagination painted 
an ideal of perfection to your own 
heart ? Here you may embody your 
dream* and need not blush to commu- 
nicate the whole secret to the candid 
breast of the page. Fancy him as brave* 
as good* as handsome* as noble* as ge- 
nerous — her* as beautiful* as tender* 
as modest* as affectionate* as faithful 
as your heart on its own account may 
desire* or ever did desire* or dream of 
desiring — you may safely indulge the 
delightful hallucination ; Tor your rea- 
der — whenever a reader is allotted to 
you from amorj the young and ardent* 
for whom you write— will And your 
brightest picture no more than a faint 
reflection of the image which, sooner 
or later* occupies every youthful breast; 
and* instead of triumphing in having 
penotrated your thoughts* will only 
wonder at finding the exposition of his 
own. The elements obey you. Would 
you make a brave young man stretch 
forth his vigorous arm to snatch drown- 
ing beauty from the flood? The clouds 
gather at your call* and the hills re- 
echo with the voices of a* thousand 
streams. l)o you desire moonlight for 
your lovers walking at eve* BunBhine 
for their morning rambleB* or rain 
to drive them to the shelter of the 
woodland cottage? — or wouldyou have 
black night and tempest to cloak horrid 
deeds that make the reader at midnight 
fear to raise hisssyes from the dreadful 
page. .The heavenly bodies* and all the 
powers of the air are at your beck. 
You sit alone — you thunder and lighten. 
It is impossible that a young writer 
should abstain from exercises bo fasci- 
nating. It is only when we look hack 
after long years* and see that our 
moral machinery is all out of gear* our 
clouds of passion flying against the 
wind* and our streams of pathos run- 
ning up hilb A that Ve begin to feel how 
little the mere apparatus <ff scenery* of 
situation* or even of incident* can* of 
itself* effect towards the production of 
a real work of genius. 

We* therefore* reconcile. ourselves 
to these accessories of romance* with 
which Miss Martin’s claims to the char 
rooter of a distinguished writer are so 
encumbered* as well from the sense 
that the thing was inevitable* as from 
the reflection that* at all events* the 


incumbrances are as good as other 
matters of that kind usually are. But 
we must cease to talk in this light strain 
when we approach the topics* in deal- 
ing with which Miss Martin is at 
home. Here we recognise a mind 
which needs none of our admonitions— 
a great dear intdleot* piercing through 
the external aspects of affairs* to the 
dominant impulses which move large 
sections of society — a power of atten- 
tion which can follow* without confu- 
sion or hesitation* the progress and 
combinations of complex events — a 
prompt ability for the clear and suc- 
cinct statements of facts ; and what 
will* perhaps* appear the power we 
should least ex'pt^t among the gifts 
of a young lady* whose romance we 
have treated so roughly* a positive fa- 
culty — a commanding genius for 
great strategetic operations. These are 
powers which demand consideration* 
no matter through what frippery of 
romance they present themselves ; and 
when we consider with what force and 
clearness they have developed them- 
selves under all the disadvantages of 
their associations here* we cannot but 
feel that a great intellect is at work 
among us* and look forward to Miss 
Martin’s accomplishing something that 
may place her name beside those of 
women of renown* and help to raise 
her native land in the intellectual scale 
of nations. a 

Mark* then* first, the talent for po- 
litics 

“ The horrors of the Reign of Terror 
merely illustrate the law of nature, that 
the action and re-action must always be 
proportionate to each other. For ages 
the country had been inhabited by two 
nations — the nation of nobles and the 
nation of peasants ; they lived in a state 
of antagonism ; they*were actuated by 
different interests. On one side were 
privileges, power, wealth, and honours ; 
on the other side poverty, degradation, 
and slavery in all but the name. What 
wonder, then, i£ s when the houj of change 
came, the peddle hailed it with delight, 
and mistooK revenue for justice ? First 
came anarchy, ana then the iron des- 
potism of the Cemili du Salut Publique. 
The establishment of the latter was the 
most important measure of the Conven- 
tion ; it was the first return to social 
organisation— the first apparent recog- 
nition of tne distinctions of functions m 
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people cannot at the same moment make 
the laws, execute the laws ami obey the 
laws. When it was instituted, France 
stood on the verge of annihilation ; the 
urmy had been, driven from the en- 
trenched camp at Furnai s by the Aus- 
trians, the northern frontier towns* were 
invested, the garrison of Maycnco had 
capitulated, and a Spanish army occu- 
pied the country round Bayonne. — 
Against this host of disasters the Con- 
vention was called to make head ; and 
the fierce energy with which it addressed 
itself to the task soon proved that it 
possessed powers equal to the crisis. 
It was cruel and blood-thiiMy, but de- 
termined, and perhaps better fitted for 
the time than a milder and more scru- 
pulous government. ^Reserving to itself 
the legislative fuctliups, it imparted 
unity to the executive by the institution 
of the comitt, and, by enforcing the levee 
en masse of the nation, it drove the in- 
vaders from the violated soil of France." 

Next, the aptitude for business : — 

“Monsieur Fontanier, the father of 
Stanislas, was the grandson of the first 
Corsican immigrant who had established 
his household gods in Lyons. Partly 
by inheritance, partly by his own pur- 
chases, he became the proprietor of a 
valuable estate; but valuable rather 
from the nature of* its products, than 
from its extent. Wine mid silk were 
the commodities it afforded ; they were 
the sources of Monsieur Fontanier ’s 
wealth, and also the m^ans of bis sub- 
sequent ruin. 

“ Some manufactures can only be 
carried on advantageously in two modes 

by the small domestic industry of the K 

peasant's family by their own fire-side, 
when their petty branch of trado is 
added, as a source of humble but sure 
emolument to their agricultural and 
housewifery avocations ; or in manu- 
factories, where an immense expenditure 
of capital produces a trebly immense 
return of wealth. r In this, as in many 
things, extremes meet. Fontanier being 
possessed by the spirit of speculation— 
the commercial adventurousness which 
his Corsican forefathers might have in- 
herited from their Carthngenian mas- 
ters— in an evil hour resolved to set up 
a silk manufactory. His capital was 
not luge enough to embark on the 
largest scale of operation, and his edu- 
cation and restless temper unfitted him 
for that constant personal vigilance ne- 
cessary to the master of a manufactur- 
ing establishment, where every thing is 
done by manual labour. Where the 
machinery is composed of human beings, 
'tins watchfulness is f even more neces? 
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sarv than where their place is supplied 
by "si steam-engine ; the latter neither 
wastes, embezzles, nor loiters. The 
commercial panics, the distrust, the 
bankruptcies, and consequent overthrow 
of mercantile interests, which imme- 
diately preceded the revolution, like the 
agitated swell of tho sea which an- 
nounces a tempest, was fatal to many 
of the Lyoncsc speculators. Fontanier, 
anion'' others, received the fiat of his 
ruin, in tho first great failure in his 
native city." 

Now, let us give a sample of Miss 
Martin’s extraordinary faculty for the 
clear and rapid narration of military 
events. We are here in the thick of 
the battle of Torfou 

M As yet the artillery hacl taken no 
share in the action. It had boen a re- 
gular steel and lead affair, for the Ven- 
doen park had not arrived, and Klcber’s 
field-pieces had remained in his rear, 
engaged in a deep narrow road, from 
which ho could not disengage them. 
At length, after three hours of inces- 
sant conflict, Cliarrette pushed out a 
party to seize tho pieces which wore 
guarded by a battalion of the national 
guard of Jiicver ; they were unsteady 
raw recruits, and they gave way. 
Kleber fell back to protect his battery. 
His columns instantly choked the nar- 
row roads, they becurae unmanageable, 
and were so separated that they were 
singly and unsupportedly exposed to 
the Venducns’ attack. Lescure's band 
rushed on, cut down the cannoneers, 
and turned the pieces on the Mayen- 
pais. y 

“ The day waaTVon ; the Mayengais 
retreated, hut it was only Kleber’s 
skill and obstinate valour which caused 
the rout to become a retreat. Slowly 
lie retreated, facing about and extend- 
ing wherover tho ground permitted, 
and still holding his conquerors at bay. 
The Vcudeen cavalry hung on his rear 
like hounds on the boar at his last strug- 
gle ; three times thoy charged along his 
whole line, and as often were repulsed 
with loss. The tirailleur^ croucnod in 
the grass, took their aim at five paces, 
with such fatal certainty, that a train 
of dead marked Klebera road ; but all 
was ineffectual. For nine miles he con- 
tinued his masterly retreat; but he 
knew that* human nerve conld not long 
carry his soldiers throngh the ordeal, 
and therefore he halted on the bridge of 
Boussay, and unlimboring two eight- 
pounders, saved with difficulty, he 
pointed them on the Vendeens, and, 
summoning Colonel Chouardin, he 
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* Farewell, my friend, you and your 
.battalion must die here !' 

“ ‘ Yes, general, adieu !' said tlio de- 
voted hero as he wrung Klebcr’s hand. 
The Mayongais crossed the bridge and 
filed off on the road to Clisson at quick 
stop, while Chouardin prepared to die. 
The Vendeens were so near that, con- 
cealed by a hedge, Larochenoire heard 
all this short colloquy. It excited his 
wannest sympathy. The Vendeen army 
closed on the bridge. Lescure ordered 
Larochenoire to charge Chouardin’a 
battalion. He obeyed ; the eight- 
pounders cut lanes through his band, 
yet he rushed on under Lhe^fusilade, and 
was met by the crossed bayonets of the 
gallant defenders of the puss. Again 
lie urged his jjand to the assault, and 
was again driven back. Both parties 
paused for breath, and observed each 
other with* the respect men feel for 
brave enemies. 

“'You cannot drive us from our 
position, chief 1* cried Chouardin to 
Larochenoire. 

“ ‘ I ean only do whit you would do, 
colonel, were you in my place 1* replied 
Larochenoire. lie made another effort 
and failed. 

“ 1 Lescure,' he said, as he retired 
from the pass, 'some one else must 
butcher those brave mcn-g-1 cannot 
do it.' 

“ He retreated, and Lescurc's tirail- 
leurs soon laid the last of the gallant 
battalion dead on the bridge. But 
their end was gained — Kleber was safe 
at Clisson beforu the pursuers could 
pass over their bodies. Such was the 
celebrated battle of Torfou." 

It is in the ti 3e of events like these 
that the scattered incidents of Miss 
Martin's story are drawn, as we have 
observed, into uniformity of tendency, 
and begin swimmingly at lost to bear 
the interest of the reader forward. 
Let us hurry down the accelerating 
stream which, os we sweep onward to- 
wards the close, grows more and more 
turbid with the horrors of the time. 
The Vendeen army has crossed the 
Loire; has fdfight forwardiatoBritanny 
— has reeled back shattered and demo- 
ralised from Angers— has haunted the 
right bank of the Loire for a week, like a 
ghost, stretching its arms in vain across 
that impassable Acheron. Thtlast rally 
of expiring freedom and manhood has 
been made on the marsh of Savenay— 
the insurrection is at an end, and Car- 
rier has now to discharge the duties of 
Republican justice. Larochenoire, his 
wire and daughter, await their doom, 


their only consolation being that they 
are guarded by Fontanier. The Mar- 
quis de Pomenors, ignorant of their con- 
tiguity, os they of his, groans in cap- 
tivity in another cell. The fatal morn- 
ing nas come — Larochenoire has the 
death of a soldier vouchsafed him, and 
falls by a volley from the company of 
his friend. Dreadful office of friend- 
ship, to be able only to protect those 
you love from outrage in death, by 
assisting at their execution 1 Such is 
the task of Fontanier ; he must see the 
sentence of the revolutionary tribunal 
carried into effect. Revolting duty 1 — 
death with them would be preferable ; 
but then who would remain to protect 
their daughter— ^in A Ida is not included 
in the sentence ? You see, therefore, 
the situation of the parties ; and now 
we place you in the hands of Miss 
Martin : — 

“ The victim was hurried down to 
the court, followed by Fontanier, whose 
brain was become almost dizzy from 
what he hail seen and suffered. Nothing 
hut the dreadful necessity of sustaining 
himself for the sake of others could 
have preserved hi9 reason through the 
horrors of that morning. 

“ One of those long low carts then 
used to convey the victims to execution 
was waiting, drawn by a black horse, 
und surrounded by a crowd of the 
lowest and most brutalized populace of 
Nantes, who fathered, hooting and 
shouting, to witness the execution of 
the wife, as they had just witnessed the 
death of the husband. A murmur ran 
through the mob as sho appeared. Her 
beauty and her courage touched the 
most hardened. • 

“ The jailer assisted her to mount 
the cart. She looked round to discover 
the cause of the delay which took placo. 

" 1 Get out tho rest of your load, 
jailer !’ cried the carter ; ' I nave work 
to do at the other prison— a fine batch 
of priests.' 

“ * Hero they are,' replied the jailer, 
as four turnkeys issued from the prison; 
leading forth Josephine's companions in 
death. She looked at them, and re- 
cognised the Marquis de Pomcnars and 
the venerablo priest, the cure Allard. • 

“ * Oh, inon p6re, do wo meet hero ? 
It is indeed a messing to meet, that 1 
can receive your holy exhortations.* 

“ 1 Daughter, grieve not— my day of 
toil is over. I am about to receive my 
hire, and toftmter into everlasting rest.' 

“ She bent her head, and received the 
old man’s blessing. When he entered 
the cart, De Pomehars shrank fromher 
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glance. She turned to him and said 
gently—* I forgiye you — I will pray for 
you — you may yet be pardoned on high. 1 

** The cart proceeded towards the 
river, to the fatal place of embarkation, 
where several boats were moored at the 
quay. In one of them four boatmen 
sat holding their oars upright. The 
rabble still surrounded the vehicle ; they 
had forgotten their transitory spasm of 
better feelings, and now stared at their 
victims indifferently and jested among 
themselves. 

“ * Let us marry them, I say/ cried 
one ruffian; 'they will make a hand- 
some couple.' 

" He drew from his pockot a long 
strap which he hadcoftun used to couple 
two prisoners before tHey were launched 
into the water. This cruelty the de- 
mons who invented it called a republi- 
can marriage. 

“ ' Yes,' cried another, ' and we will 
make the old raven croak out tho cere- 
mony in his kitchen Latin — come along.' 

“ * I will give the bride away,’ shouted 
a third fellow. 

"The cart stopped at the verge of 
the Loire. The prisoners were ordered 
to descend. They obeyed, and stood 
together silently waiting the pleasure 
of their executioners. 

"'He felt as if the scene which he be- 
held were rather a frightful phantasma- 
goria than a reality. 

" That murky sky, from which a 
pale, bleached, watertight fell scantily 
on the white snow-clad lulls— that dark, 
tomb-like, silent town — that turbid, 
muddy river, covered along its Bhorcs, 
and in every cove where the water 1 
rested, with sheets of greenish ice, fro.x 
which the middle of the river was kept 
free by the motion of the current, and 
by the passing of the many boats plying 
night and day. He looked sickening 
and shuddering at all this. A pestilen- 
tial exhalation hung over the river; 
troops of dogs, run wild, roamed howl- 
ing along the shore, seeking their hor- 
rible prey, the body of some victim of 
the preceding night ; and over a shallow 
near an island a cloud of ravens hovered, 
sometimes settling on Bogie object which 
lay in the water, and then, as the wave 
yrashed over it, rising with hoarse 
•creams, waiting till the • retreating 
wave allowed them to pounce again on 
their quarry. 

" Tne boat floated slowly down the 
stream, and the boatmen lay on their 
oars reserving themselves for the pull 
Of the river. Fontanier could not 
•peak, and scarcely could he smother 
Ids sobs. De Pomehars maintained his 


stern resolution even to the last. His 
long regretful gaze on the earth and* 
sky, his compressed mouth and gloomy 
brow, alone betrayed his feelings. 

" * Yonder is tho place,* said one of 
the boatmen, pointing across the nearest 
headland to a reach of the river, which 
spread broad and deep like a lake. 
They glidod on. Fontanier’s agonizing 
sensations were similar to thope we ex- 
perience in a feverish dream, when we 
fancy that we are hurried along with 
irresistiblo velocity towards some dread- 
ful abyss. The old man suddenly raised 
his voice, in dhe solemn chant ordained 
for the burial service. His voice was 
feoble, but the strength of his hopes and 
resignation aided him, rid it gathered 
firmness as he proceeded to chant that 
inspired outpouring of confidence in the 
midst of trouble— of rejoicing in the 
midst of adversity — tho psalm de pro - 
fundis. Josephine joined him in thus 
chanting their own funeral service. As 
the last words died on their lips, the 
boat lay drifting Rlowly on the surface 
of the lakc-like river. The appalling 
moment was come. 

" De Pomenars rose ; as the corporal 
advanced to him — 'Begone I* he ex- 
claimed, proudly waiving him away. 
He gave one long, last look to the win- 
try landscape, and one shorter glance 
to his companions. 

“ ' Adieu, my friends ! farewell life I* 
he exclaimed, and folding his arms on 
his breast, he sprang into the Loire. 
The water closed over his head. Tho 
boat, spurned by his foot, darted back 
for a space, and then returning floated 
over the faint circles T’hich marked his 
watery grave v Ho rose no more, his 
iron resolution enabling him to refrain 
from the instinctive struggles of that 
horrible death. 

" ' Heaven have mercy upon his soul, 
and upon ours, 1 said the priest fer- 
vently. 

' " Tho corporal seised him, pushed 
him off the gunwale of the boat, and 
the whirling waters smothered his 
prayers. He rose once and sunk for 
ever. *' 

"Josephine took Fontanier’s hand. 

' Comfort Ida, watch over Bomain — my 
last prayers are for them.’ Her voice 
was chogpd, her glance became wild, 
her lips quivered, the horrors of her 
doom seqmed now for the first time pre- 
sent to her. The corporal assisted her 
to mount on the gunwale. 

" ' Henri. I oome 1 Lord, receive my 
spirit I’ 

" The soldiers pushed her in. She 
sank— rose again. Stanislas sprang 
forward, and would have plunged in to 
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save her. The soldiers seised him — he 
• was pinioned in their grasp. He elaspcd 
his hands over his eyes in agony. 

“ * It is all over ; you may look up 
now. Monsieur,’ said the corporal. 

“ Stanislas looked up fearfully. He 
could not see clearly ; the grey water 
seemed stationary ana immovable, while 
the livid sky and earth appeared to 
swim before him ; he thought the boat 
was whirling round rapidly, and then a 
sickness came over him — he fainted.” 

This is undoubtedly painted with 
great power and feeling. But De 
Pomenars would have been another 
man in the hands of a Sue* or Bulwer ; 
yet neither of these could have ar- 
ranged a situtyj.ion more calculated to 
give full scope to his best powers of 
depicting character. The scene, the 
relations of the parties, and the busi- 
ness of the moment, are all striking, 
affecting, terrible, and novel. It is a 
grand and able piece of painting ; and 
looking at it agahi, with its simplicity 
and directness, and considering the 
variety of emotions, cither directly 
appealed to or called up by necessary 
suggestion, in contemplating the end 
of so many human passions, kept alive 
to the last, we begin to ertend our 
appreciation of Miss Martin, from the 
province in which wc have hitherto 
regarded her as properly at home, to 
the region of imagination and fancy, 
in which, while " St. Etienne" exhi- 
bits a thousand miscarriages, this par- 
ticular scene must be allowed to have 
established for itself a place of very 
considerable distinction. 


Genius is a gift bard to guide. The 
possessor is the best judge of how best 
to use it. Nono but himself can hit 
on his vein. The best we can do is 
to say — Child of grace, be not dis- 
heartened. Trust yourself: search your 
own breast: whatever you do, be 
yourself. The strong promptings that 
throb round your heart will find a way 
and a voice when perchance least ex- 
pected. In the meanwhile, no more 
dreams. Life is short. Our mother, 
Erin, needs all that we can do to help 
and comfort her. Her own children 
can alone perform the pious duty: 
for her they must labour with hands 
and minds : for hl^ they must gather 
fame from eVtery domain of the 
intellect ; from the boundaries of the 
universe, now opening for the first 
time on human eye in the towers of 
Birr, and from the varied fields of life 
and manners surrounding, and acces- 
sible to us all. Among these noble 
and illustrious labourers, a place has 
been reserved for you also. You have 
only to succeed in finding the imple- 
ment that is fitted to your hand. 
Search 1 Tryl Persevere I It takes 
a long while to turn over the store- 
houses of nature. The next effort 
may put you in possession of the in- 
strument with which you are destined 
to achieve your peculiar ( work. To 
Miss Martin, especially, we would say— 
Think nothing of what you have done, 
excellent as much of it is : be satis- 
fied with nothing short of excellence 
''in every thing. 


SONG. 

BT HOBXRT QI UlUiM. 

Bonnie Mary Leslie, thou art a lassie fair, • 

I like thee for thy smiling face, and gentle winsome air ; 

By glen, or glade, or flowery braes, where simmer breezes blaw, 

’Mang a’ the bonnie lassies rair, thou'rt fairest o' them a’ 1 

When coffiues the Spring wi* joyous smile, and woodlands waving green. 
Or, rising frae its grassy bed, the primrose gay is seeUi, 

An 1 birdies learn their simmer sangs on ilka leafy tree. 

Then, bonnie Mary Leslie — oh 1 I will sing of thee ! 

And when in bloom is ilkg flower, we'll wander down the glen. 

And I will seek a shady bower that ne’er a ane sail ken. 

And there we’ll spend the live-lang day, in bliss without alloy. 

For, as I fancy nane but thee, sae thou art a’ my joy. 

And when the winter comes in storms, thy peace sail be my care. 

And round the canty fire at e'en, thou shalt be lady there I 
For as the sun to opening flower, or honey to the bee, 

Sae, bonnie Mazy Leslie^poh 1 thou art a T to me 1 • 
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THE ITALIAN POETS. 


PIBBT ARTIOLR- 

We have often thought of seeking to 
interest our readers by a series of arti- 
cles on the Italian poets. Of all poets 9 
of whatever age or country, Dante is 
perhaps the greatest, and is certainly 
the poet whose stupendous work most 
entirely chains down the almost reluc- 
tant imagination of the reader. Pro- 
metheus bound to his rock, and strug- 
gling against oppression and alien 
power, is almost aieinadequate type of 
the reader's mind in this strange capti- 
vity. In the drama of ASschylus 
there are hymns of the nymphs 
of ocean and earth evermore seeking 
to console and appease the suffering 
son of Titan. A music of divine 
humanity more heart-thrilling than the 
imagination of the Grecian poet has 
given to these beautiful impersonations, 
breathes in every line of Dante ; but 
still it is long before the thought of the 
possibility of a perfect reconcilement 
comes ; and the perfect triumph of 
the poet is measured by our struggle 
against it. Of this greut poet it is our 
wish to write, hut we must postpone 
the accomplishment of the wish for a 
little while. Of PArnrch too, we 
feel that we have much to say; of 
Ariosto too, and Tasso, who, if not the 
greatest poet, has certainly produced fl 
the most perfect and most truly beau-" 
tiful poem of modern literature. 

At this moment, however, we are 
writing at a distance from books and 
can do little more than communicate 
to our readers our intention of fufure 
papers on the Italian poets. We had, 
indeed, intended at once to draw our 
readers' attention to the life and writ- 
ings of Tasso, but this must be for a 
little while delayed, as it would be 
scarce possible to give an intelligible 
account of his early life without some 
.mention of Bernardo Tasso, whose 
fortunes and whose studies^ influenced 
in a very remarkable manner those of 
his son. 

A little book lately published in 
America has just reached us, which 
we^ at ^ first had some thoughts of 
reviewing. It is entitled u Conjectures 
and Researches on«he Love, Madness, 


BBBSAEDO TASSO. 

and Imprisonment of Torquato Tasso, 
by Richard Henry Wilde. "At present 
we shall say nothing more of the book 
than that we opened the volumes with 
expectations which have been altogether 
disappointed. We may again advert 
to it. 

The subject which Mr. Wilde has 
discussed is an interesting one, and 
we wish that we could lead some true 
poet to the study of ^Tasso's letters 
and shorter poems, which have not 
been yet sufficiently examined. Mr. 
Wiffen has done something to illus- 
trate the most obscure parts of Tasso's 
life, with, however, too strong disposi- 
tion to deny, as far as possible, the 
fact of Tasso's insanity. Dr. Black 
dwells on his insanity, as if it alone 
were sufficient to account for all his 
sufferings. Serassi is throughout the 
apologist of the House of Ferraza, 
whose descendants, it could seem, after 
three cenfuries, still resent what they 
call the treason of Tasso. Of this 
a curious instance is told in the Me- 
moirs of llossini, by Count Stendhal. 
u In the vear 1816, 1 was,” says Stfod- 
hal, “ in one of the largest cities* of 
Lombardy. Some rich amateurs, who 
hhd established a citizens' theatre 
there, splendidly deccrated, conceived 
the idea of celebrating the arrival 
within their walls of the Princess Bea- 
trice d'Este, the mother-in-law of 
the Emperor Francis. They caused 
an entirely new opera, both words and 
music, to be prepared in her honor, 
which is the greatest compliment that 
can be paid to any one in Italy. The 
poet founded the opera on a comedy 
by Goldoni, called Torquato Tasso. 
On the evening before ^performance, 
the princess's chamberlain dolled on 
some of the distinguished citizens who 
intended to do themselves the honour 
of singing before her, and told them 
that it vus not very respectful to re- 
call, in the presence of a princess of 
the House of Este, the name of Tasso, 
a man who had behaved so ill to that 
illustrious family. The lady's sensi- 
bility was respected, and the name of 
Lope de Vega substituted for that of 
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Tasso." To this fastidious lady the 
work of Serassi was dedicated* and 
the inference is not ail unreasonable 
one, that the narrative of Tasso's life 
was coloured by the biographer, so as 
to suit the prejudices of his patroness. 
Of all Tasso's biographers, Gingtiene 
appears to us the best. The romantic 
love of Tasso for the princess Leonora 
seeins to us as distinctly proved, as 
any such fact can be, where the evi- 
dence is of the kind that includes love 
verses, and such other manifestations 
of a 41 perturbed spirit." There is no 
doubt, more reason to jjive credit to 
Tasso's poems a& true records of real 
events, than to such compositions in 
ordinary circumstances, but yet we 
own we think his strongest assertions 
of his poems being inspired by real 
passion, give small support to those 
who would gather from them the ac- 
tual story of his life. The sonnet with 
which Vasilini's collection commences, 
opens with a statement which is the 
foundation of Rossini's theories. 

11 Ycrc Air q urate glofa ct qucatl ardor:, 

Olid* lo plana! ct nntii, con vnriu ramie." 

11 True were tlic loves anil transports which I snn;r* 
And over which I wept in vurlcd rhyme." * 

a 

How much, and how little cun be 
made out of such tilings, the English 
reader can judge, who has ever ex- 
amined the narratives built out of 
Shakespeare's sonnets. What is the 
chance of our now making out what 
they sought to disguise.? The truth 
of poetry is a # truth not inconsistent 
with fiction, and if Rossetti's theories 1 
have any plausibility, it altogether de- 
pends on poetical truth being not alone 
different in kind, but actually con- 
trasted with veracity. _ The language 
of Tasso is not inconsistent with any 
of the theories which have been sug- 
ested, and in spite of all that has 
een of late years done, we think the 
story of his loves, as told by his friend 
Manso, just as probable as any other 
later speculations on the subject. 

The circumstances of Bernardo 
Tasso's life influenced in a remarkable 
degree those of Torquato. The family 
were of respectable rank, but the ear- 
liest notices in which they ^cre men- 
tioned by the name of Tasri being but 
of the twelfth century, the heraldB of Lhe 


day sought to identify them with the 
Torriani, Lords of Milan, and Manso, 
who was followed by most of the Ita- 
lian writers, adopts the flattering ac- 
count. The fable is disproved by 
Serassi with more anxiety than such 
a thing is worth, for families as well 
os nations must be permitted to have 
their fables. The locality in which 
the Tassi were first known was Al- 
xnenno, on the river Brembo, about five 
miles from Bergamo. Cornello, a moun- 
tain fastness on the Brembo, was their 
chief residence, and they were known as 
wealthy and powerful lords. Omedeo 
Tasso is recorded as the first inventor 
of regular posts, and his descendants 
were the postmayers-general of Italy, 
Flanders, Geftnany, and Spain. In 
Spain and Flanders, individuals of the 
Tassi were ennobled and became the 
founders of great families. In Ger- 
many they attained the rank of sover- 
eign princes. 

Bergamo was, as we have said, the 
birth place of the tribe ; and here was 
horn Bernardo Tasso the father of the 
(Treat poet. His parents died during 
liis eurliest infancy, and he, with two 
sisters were left dependant on the care 
of his maternal uncle, Luigi Tasso, 
Bishop of Recanati. The uncle was a 
good man and faithful to the duties 
which Providence had thus imposed ou 
him ; but the times were unsettled, 
and the bishop was murdered during 
a visit to a country villa. Young 
Bernardo Tasso, destitute and dis- 
tressed, left his country at the age of 
seventeen, in search of employment. 
Bernardo was a poet, and in love with 
a lady, who had the honour of being 
celebrated by Ariosto-Ginevra Malas- 
testa. Bernardo was a poet, however, 
after the manner of Petrarch, and as 
Laura was clothed ynder the image of 
a laurel, Ginevra suggested to her 
admirer the juniper tree. Ginevra, 
however, married another, and Ber- 
nardo bewailed the calamity in a Pla- 
tonic sonnet. # 

Bernardo, however, had to make out 
the means of life, and literature even 
then ga\p the means of existences 
miserable, no doubt, and precarious, 
with all the fluctuations and uncer- 
tainties of constant dependanoe. The 
number of small courts, in the several 
I 
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states into which Italy was divided, 
which kept up a continued communi- 
cation with each other, gave employ- 
ment to literary men in the capacity 
sometimes of ambassadors, sometimes 
of secretaries. Bernardo's first om- 

^ ent was in the service of Count 
> Rangone, General of the Ponti- 
fical Forces. As secretary to this 
nobleman, he was sent to Paris to urge 
Francis the First to hasten his army into 
Italy, for the purpose of liberating the 
pope who was imprisoned by the Impe- 
rialists. We next find him in the ser- 
vice of the Duchess of Ferrara ; and, 
soon after, his wandering life led him 
from her service to Ppdua and thence 
to Venice, in one temporary occupation 
or another. At Veniofe he collected 
and printed his poems, and dedicated 
them to his old flame, Genevra Mala- 
testa. Dr. Black enables us to give 
our readers a specimen of his poems, 
and the way in which he consoled him- 
self for her marriage. 


Since the great ruler, whom the fates 
obey, 

To other arms resigns thy fleeting 
bloom ; 

Since to a happier youth he pleased to 
doom 

That form, which, though so fair, is yet 
but clay ; 

Oh, still, Ginevra ! still permit to stay 

With me thy soul, to cheer this cheer- 
less gloom ; * 

Leave that blessed soul, which shall 
survive the tomb. 

And pure return to unpolluted day. 
'Twas this I loved — 'twas not the mor- 
tal frame ; 

Or, if I loved that peerless frame of 
thine, 

'Twas as the mind’s attire it raised my 
flame. 

Oh, then, to me, to me the soul re- 
sign ; 

His be its veil — for higher is the claim. 

Than mortal recompense of love like 
mine. 

Never vgere the rights of husband 
and lover more amicably kdjusted, and 
the Platonic sonnet was the subject of 
universal admiration. That his mis- 
tress has married another has, perhaps, 
before Bernardo's time, and since, been 
felt by many a lover as no small relief ; 
■till, to lose the mortal and imperfect 
part of the body, and to haflre for ever 
before the intellectual vision the image 
of thepure and celestial soul, has seldom 


been so distinctly described as a very 
great comfort. The sonnet got at once 
into fashion : Ruecelli tells us that 
every body of distinction had it by 
heart. It was repeated by the adven- 
turous lover to the object of his ado- 
ration, when uncertain how his ad- 
dresses might be received. Ginevra, 
however, was in no great danger, as 
her lover lived, for the most part, at 
safe distance from the home where the 
frail and perishable part, which was 
confided to her husband's care, was 
preserved. The volume of poems came 
into the haml^of Sanseverino, Prince 
of Salerno, and Bernardo became hiB 
secretary. The prince and his wife 
were fond of poetry, aid Bernardo, 
under the inspiration of their patro- 
nage and praise, published another vo- 
lume of verses. 

In 1 535 Bernardo accompanied the 
prince to Tunis, in the expedition of 
Charles the Fifth to Africa, and in two 
years after to Spain. " On his return 
he again published a volume of poems, 
and the diplomatic services on which 
he was engaged had procured him the 
means of comparative independence. 
In 1539, in the forty-sixth year of his 
age, he married Persia Rossi. This 
marriage connected him with many of 
the principal families of Italy ; he was 
promised with his wife a considerable 
dowry. 

Soon after his marriage he withdrew 
from active life, and retired to Sor- 
rento. His letters describe the scenes 
among which he lived as of great 
' beauty. “ Sorrento,’* says he, M is so 
delightful, that it watrfeigned by the 
poets to have been the residence of the 
syrens. . I call this city delicious, not 
because it abounds with pleasures which 
entice to voluptuousness, but with such 
as are suitable to the health and plea- 
sure of the mind and body. Here I 
have recalled my mind, which was 
wont to be hurried from one business 
to another, as a bird from bough to 
bough ; I hive recalled it to studies in 
such a manner that I hope a birth will 
be produced, which will soon come to 
light, to ornament, and to embellish 
itself by^he mirror of your judg- 
ment." Alas! for the dreams of poets 
—the " Amadis," on which he hoped 
to build au imperishable name, still, in- 
deed, exists ; but who has read it? 

Never perhaps was min more happy 
than Bernardo, at this period of his 
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life. Hus wife was a woman who en- 
joyed, and who deserved his love. His 
first child, Cornelia, was already born, 
and was, in her infancy, remarkable for 
beauty and intelligence. His home was 
in the. most delightful climate on earth, 
and in the midst of the most beautiful 
scenery. His language, in speaking of 
himself and his happiness, is that of a 
man intoxicated with delight. He 
was a religious man too ; and while 
his letters often tell us of muses, and 
yens, and the gods and demigods of 
Parnassus, we find that his language 
is not inconsistent with a Christian 
temper of thought. The metaphors 
of heathenla|j are natural in a land 
where classical literature and classical 
feeling n^ver altogether ceased. In 
the correspondence of learned men 
with each other, the classical writers 
supplied not alone the forms of ex- 
pression, but the very Bubstance of 
thought. Tho letters on the business 
of familiar life were free from this 
pedantry, and we find Bernardo, in 
one .to his sister, thus describing his 
family. "My daughter is very beauti- 
ful, and affords me great hopes that 
she will lead a virtuous and honourable 
life. My infant son is before God, our 
Creator, and prays for your salvation. 
My Porzia is within two months of 
her confinement; whether a son or 
daughter, it shall be supremely dear 
to me : only may God, who gives it 
me, grant that it may be born with 
his fear: pray^ together with the holy 
nuns, that the Almighty may preserve 1 
the mother, who in this world is my 
highest joy.*' 

Torquato Tasso, the child tMb was 
thus welcomed into the world with 
expectation and prayer, was born at 
Sorrento, on the 1 1th of March, 1 544. 

A few days before his birth, his father 
was summoned from his retreat at 
Sorrento. In the preceding year, the 
fortress of Carignan, in Piedmont, 
had been talftn by the Imperial forces, 
and was now invested by the forces of 
Francis the First* commanded by the 
Count D'Enguien. 

The Prince of Salerno, as General 
of the Italian Infantry, jofiied the 
Spanish army, and with him went his 
secretary, Bernardo. 

The Imperialists were defeated, but 
the Prince of Salerno distinguished 
himself in the battle, and atiS more 
in the retreat In the next year Ber- 


nardo returned home to behold his 
wonderful child, of whoso genius a 
thousand incredible stories had reached 
him. At Bix months old, it was said, 
he spoke distinctly, and with consider- 
able fluency ; a girt which, however, did 
not prevent his stuttering in after life. 
Nothing but the infantine voice told of 
the infant. He reasoned acutely, ex- 
plained his thoughts lucidly, and an- 
swered every question that was put to 
him. He rarely wept, and was never seen 
to laugh ; he announced by h» conduct, 
from the dawn of life, that he was des- 
tined for something great. Alas, for 
the future happiness of children, in 
whom there is thc»determination to see, 
and to cultivate in childhood other 
owers than those of the mere animal 
rain ! In this unhappy hot-bed nur- 
ture are the seeds of all disease ; early 
death is the best result that can come 
of such treatment, but evils more than 
death are more frequently the conse- 
quence. The child was, at an early 
age, sent to a school, taught by the 
Society of Jesuits, near Naples. To 
’ this school the young Torquato was 
sent : his mother frequently sent him 
before daybreak, with a lanthorn car- 
ried beforehim, to show him the road. 
From bis seventh to his tenth year, he 
continued under their care. He per- 
fectly learned Latin, and made great 
progress in Gseek, and in his tenth 
year recited, in public, verses and ora- 
tions which were heard with admira- 
tion. 

While this part of his education 
was in progress, Bernardo was, fbr 
the most part, absent from his family. 
The conduct of his master, the Prince 
of Salerno, it is not quite easy to ex- 
plain. The position of an indepen- 
dent Italian prince, is one of those 
anomalies which, even in peaceful 
times, is apt to baffle all coqjeoture as 
to either the proper rights or the du- 
ties of the person so f laced; but with 
Italy as the battle-ground, agd in wars 
suen as those*of Charles the Fifth and 
Francis, the difficulties may well be 
imagined juch as to make us hesitate 
to pronounce or to form an opinion 
on conduct which, in any view, is 
scarcely reconoileable with our notions 
of fidelity. The independence of 
small state! is at all times a fiction ; 
and though we freely admit that ac- 
tual allegiance max not have been dne 
from the Prince of Salerno to either 
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of the great contending powers, yet 
we feel it impossible not to regard his 
change of sides, as convenience seemed 
to make one or the other the more de- 
sirable, a somewhat shabby sort of be- 
haviour. We have said that lie dis- 
tinguished himself in the unsuccessful 
defence of Carignan. 

After this, he went to the imperial 
court, attended by Bernardo. Soon 
after, Bernardo was allowed to return 
to his family. In the year 1547, inci- 
dents occurred fatal to Sanseverino’s 
interests. Don Pedro de Toledo was 
Viceroy of Naples, a lover of the fine 
arts — zealous, earnest, impatient of 
all opposition. Ha was resisted by 
the principal families df Naples ; and 
to aid himself in crushing their oppo- 
sition, he sought — under pretence of 
preventing the spread of Luther's opi- 
nions — to introduce the inquisition. 
The emperor and the pope favoured 
his views. An embassy was sent from 
the people and the nobles of Naples ; 
each appointed an ambassador ; and 
Sanseverino represented the nobles. 
On the prince'B arrival at Nuremburg' 
he found that Don Pedro had already 
told the story in his own way. His 
brother ambassador was 'sent home 
with admonitions to the people to be 
quiet and obedient. They rose in 
indignation — made violent speeches — 
committed a few murders — cried cra- 
ven — and delivered up their arms to 
the viceroy. Meantime Sanseverino 
was detained at Nuremburg, which he 
was forbidden to leave on pain of* 
death. Bernardo soon joined him 
there. After a year's delay he was 
permitted to return. Referring the 
insulting treatment which he had met 
at the imperial court to the artifices 
of the viceroy,, he now conducted 
himself to him with overbearing 
haughtiness. In Italy, insult is sel- 
dom unavenged, and an attempt was 
inade to assassikate the prince, which, 
he had qo doubt, was the act of the 
viceroy. Sanseverino *sent his com- 
plaints to the emperor, which were 
disregarded. He was represented as 
a favourer of rebellion and heresy. 
He felt himself unsafe, and determined 
to transfer himself and his fortunes to 
1 the King of France. His secretary 
followed his fortunes ; of*, to speak it 
more truly, shared his ruin. 

The news of tye defection of the 
Prince of Salerno was followed at No- 
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pies by a decree declaring him a 
rebel, depriving him of his estates, 
and subjecting him, if taken, to the 
penalty of death ; the property of his 
attendants was also confiscated, and 
thus every thing was lost to Bernardo. 
His wife remained in Naples and the 
neighbourhood, scrambling with dis- 
honest brothers for her dowry, which 
they sought to avoid paying, on pre- 
tence of her husband's joining in re- 
bellion. Bernardo with difficulty ob- 
tained leave to return to Italy, and 
found temporary shelter in apartments 
assigned him fn his palace by Cardinal 
Ippolito I!., d'Este. Tasso was soon 
after sent for to Rome Jjy his father. 
The hope of being again able to re- 
unite his family under the game roof, 
cheered Bernardo, when Caraffa, 
whom he had known, became pope. 
But what are human calculations ? In 
the very hour when this hope ieemed 
not unreasonable, the«news arrived of 
Porzia's death. Bernardo believed 
that she was poisoned by her brothers. 
It is more probable that she died of a 
broken heart — though such a termina- 
tion of her life would be far from ac- 
quitting, in any moral sense, of murder, 
those brothers who, for the purpose 
of depriving her and her children of 
their inheritance, not only relied on 
the circumstance of her husband's 
being a rebel, and a banished man, 
but actually instituted a suit against 
the young Torquato, insisting that his 
going to his father to Rome must be 
regarded as the act or one sharing in 
his father's guilt. The child was little 
more than two years old when sentence 
of banishment was pronounced against 
the father, and was not twelve when 
this diahonest plea was insisted on. 

Bernardo, amid all bis difficulties, 
did not abandon or forget his poem of 
Amadis. The loss of his wife was at- 
tended with the consolation that he 
might now take orders, and he 
appliii for benefices t<f the King of 
France, and to Margaret of Valois, 
whom he had celebrated in many a 
sonnet and canzonet. His supplica- 
tions were disregarded — his interest, 
in fact, Cay with persons of rank too 
high to be able to serve him at the 
time. The pope was fighting for ex- 
istence with a prince who, in the name 
of the pope, was taking possession of 
the pa^al territory. All was confusion. 
Rome itself, where Bernardo was with 
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his son, was threatened, and the ex- printing of the poem. Here he was 

pectant abbot had to fly, with his son nominated se 'rotary of the Academy of 

in one hand, and two shirts and Venice, with a hoftse, salary, and ap- 

Ainadis in the other. point ments ; anrl here his son, now of 

It is not very easy to realize to our- the age of fifteen, joined him. 
selves the strange and vagabond life The Aniadis was now the great oc- 
of a poor fellow Tike Bernardo at such cupation of father and son. Torquato 

a time. Living with princes on terms transcribed the poem for the press, 

of distressing familiarity, yet dependant The sheets were Bent to Sperone, a 

on their bounty for the means of livcli- famous critic of the day, who had be- 

hood — a fixed amount of payment being gun his literary life with poetry, but 

stipulated for their services, hut that failure had damped him into a temper 

secured by nothing but the good will proper for n critic. Changes were 

or good temper of their masters ; the made both in what may be called the 

reward of service always precarious, structural plan of Amadis, and in all 

aud the dismissal of the retainer being its details, to accommodate it to the 
an incident not unlikely to occur at proud position %it was intended to 
any moment ; while his seeking to occupy. Spcipne spoke of the poem 
change his master was regarded as a with admiration, which might be well 
sort of domestic treason ; — it was, in felt as ominous, if the author 
truth, a miserable life, and Bernardo whom he praised chose to re- 
dccply felt it ; a gentleman, in every member that the critic had already 
thing, except in birth, superior to his written voluminous essays to prove 
masters, and ii\ birth their equ:il. The thnt Virgil had but slender claims to 
Duke of Urbino now invited Bcr- the rank of poet, and that Ariosto 
nardo to Pesaro, and assigned him a ought rather be called a gander than 
house, “extremely fit," says Ber- a swan. The Amadis had merits, 
nardo, “ for inspiring a poet." With t however, which the critic was more 
him he seems to have remained for competent to judge of than of either 
two years. His secretary* of course, Virgil’s poem or Ariosto’s. The 
while he continued to serve, followed Amadis, considered as a romance, had 
the fortunes of his temporary master ; a variety of subject which was wanting 
and in April, 1558, the Duke of Ur- in Ariosto; considered as an epic, the 
bino, being appointed Captain- General reader was not distracted by irrelevant 
of the King of Spain, imagined he episodes. It stood on the debateable 
might obtain Bernardo's pardon, and ground betwdbn the romantic and 
recover his property. Ho suggested classical, and the critic predicted for 
to Bernardo the fitness of dedicating the it a fame higher than romance or he- 
Amadis to Philip II. This involved a t roic song had yet attained. Ber- 
hundred changesin the poem, and seems nardo, with a happy heart, at the com- 
to have vexed poor Bernardo as much mand of the Duchess of Urbino, read 
as Tonson's complimentary change a canto aloud each day atnong a oirole 
of ASneas's nose, in the prints, to Vir- of learned men. Courtiers crowded to 
gil, irritated Dryden, when he saw the hear. In vain did he tell of the de- 
printer's object was to propitiate spair of Amadis, and the jealousy of 
King William. Amadis had been in- Oriana. In vain was the attendance 
tended to appear with a dedication to of maids of honour and pages com- 
the King of France. There were, manded to hear the mighty minstrel, 
besides numbers qf sly lines here and E&ch morning, for the first few dajs, 
there, lonjp and ambitiqus episodes, the apartments weA crowded with 
praising the members of that royal gentlemen, qpger to listen, all of whom. 
House. These must all go. Amadis .before he ended, had disappeared, 
himself, who was of the right royal Bernardo found it at first hard to %c- 
Houae of France, was now made anew count for this ; but he soon satisfied 
of the blood-royal of Spain* as if poor himBelf of the cause, and noted down* 
Bernardo had the rights absolute of as the only inference to be deduced 
Lion King-at-Arms, or Clarencieux, from the circumstance, that unity of 
and was dealing with a new-baked ba- action in jfs nature yieldslittle delight, 
ronet. Bernardo made the necessary since he could not accuse himself of 
ohangea in the pedigree of Amadis, having failed in any one rule of art. ^ 
qnd went to Venice to superintend the The story of Aniadis extended to aq 
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hundred cantoi ; the plan of the poet 
was* to suppose the tale recited from 
day to day, to a circle of admir- 
ing dames and cavaliers. Each canto 
was to open with a description of 
morning, calling less happy men to 
the cares of daily life, and sum- 
moning the gayer party to hear the 
poet'B narrative of old romance.— 
Each evening was to bring its natural 
pause, and was to be honoured 
with a due description. Bernardo 
was, against his will, overpersuaded to 
omit raese descriptions from several 
of the cantos, and substitute the sort 
of moral reflections with which Ariosto 
and Spenser are in the/iabit of opening 
and concluding the divisions of their 
poems, and which have been in our own 
time so gracefully imitated by Scott, 
and the authoress of Psyche. Some 
fifty or sixty descriptions, however, of 
morning remain in the Amadis, and 
it is wonderful with what skill the 
poet contrives to create something of 
variety in what would seem well cal- 
culated to secure a wearisome mono- 
tony. After numberless rehearsals, 
and alterations to meet the objections 
of critics, learned and unlearned, the 
Amadis at last appeared to attract the 
attention of no one, and to disappoint 
all its author’s hopes. One hundred 
and fifty copies were sent to lords and 
ladies celebrated in the work, from 
whom Bernardo complains that he re- 
ceived nothing but thanks and praise. 
The copy sent to Philip -the Second, 
was never even acknowledged. Had Ber- 
nardo followed the impulse of his own 
wishes and inscribed the poem to the 
King of France, or to Margaret of 
Valois, how different, in all probability, 
wouldhave been the event ! The Princes 
of Spain, and of Austria, have at all 
times neglected theVslaims of literature, 
and. resented every manifestation of 
geniuses if it threatened an invasion of 
rap rights of them privileged orders, 
—with what ruinous effects on the for- 
tunes of both Austria and. Spain, it is 
not necessary to detail. 

•The genius of his son precluded 
Bernardo from obtaining ¥n after 
times, the fame which, under other 
circumstances must have been his re- 
ward. His lustre, his very name, is 
eclipsed in the light of tye greater 
Tasso. To the formation, however, 
* of his sou’s tastes, at a very critical 
period Of lift, the father’s favourite 
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studies must have greatly contributed. 
The subjeot of narrative poetry, and 
the construction of a poem, which, 
without violating the laws of Aristotle, 
should possess the charm of romantic 
fiction, was the constant topic of Ber- 
nardo’s thoughts, — was introduced 
in every conversation, and in every 
private letter written or reoeived by 
Bernardo. Whatever the topics of 
official correspondence might have 
been, which the secretary of Sanseve- 
rino and Urhino had to clothe in for- 
mal words, there can be no doubt that, 
though he is sadd to have been an ex- 
cellent man of business, the subject to 
which his mind most often recurred 
was the story which, frGin an early 
period of life, he bore with him in 
peace and in war — in travel afod in re- 
tirement. This was, to the poet, the 
true business of life. His official duties 
were but what supplied the means of 
living — means so precarious and de- 
pendent, that it is not wonderful to 
to find him often speaking of them 
with disgust. Ariosto was the sub- 
ject of his unbounded admiration. It 
docs one's heart good to see with what 
admiration true poets think of each other 
“ Do you not hear,” Bays Bernardo, 
in a fetter dated |from Venice. “ do 
you not hear, every day, the passengers 
in the streets, the sailors in their boats, 
the youthful virgins in their cham- 
bers, singing for their disport the 
verses of Ariosto ?” He appears even 
disposed to renounce his faith in the 
a infallibility of Aristotle Vhen he thinks 
of Ariosto “ I know> not,” says he, 
“ but if Aristotle were horn in this age 
and could read the delightful poem of 
Ariosto, if he could observe what 
rapture it universally inspires, I know 
not hut he would change his opinion, 
and consent that an heroic poem may 
be composed of many actions. His 
wonderful learning and judgment 
would lead him, perhaps, to hold up 
a different jnode from what he had 
done, and to prescribe sew laws. For 
if the end which a good poet ought to 
propose be instruction and delight, 
it is easily seen that both these ends 
have beenen a supreme degree attained 
by Ariosto. There is neither learned 
man, nor artisan, no youth, no maid, 
no old man, who can be satisfied with 
a single perusal of his poems. Are 
not his stansas the solace of the weary 
traveller, who deceives, by staging 
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them, the tediousness of the way? 
Hear you not how, every day, they are 
sung, and by every person, in the 
streets and in the fields? 

' While Bernardo was thus occupied 
himself in the pursuits of poetical 
fame, he little knew how he was pre- 
paring the way for his son’s passing a 
life of the same colour as his own. 
Few things could have grieved Ber- 
nardo more than to anticipate his 
son’s abandoning the pleasant paths of 
preferment for the enchanted gardens 
of poetry. The study of the civil 
law suggested to the awtious father a 
hope of independence fur his son, less 
precarious than the service of princes. 
Like Petrai^h and Ariosto, the young 
Tasso was sent to study law, and he, too, 
like Petrkrchand Ariosto, was won away 
from the pursuit by the charm of poetry. 
He can be scarcely described as hav- 
ing commenced the study, for in the 
very year aftey he had gone to Padua 
for the purpose, he wrote his poem of 
Rinaldo — a work wonderful, when 
his age, at the time of its publication, 
is considered. Thu Rinaldo in a very a 
remarkable manner, anticipates the 
Jerusalem Delivered. Tflie mitaeu- 
lous hark that conveys the knights 
from the Palace of Cuurtesy, is the 
6ame which bears Ubaldo and Charles 
to the enchanted gardens in the For- 
tunate Islands. The escape of Ri- 
naldo from Floriana, in the juvenile 
poem, resembles that of the escape of 
the Rinaldo of the Jerusalem from 
Armida. The sepulchre raised bv # 
magic to receive the knight of the 
tomb, is a fiction common to both the 
Rinaldo aud the Jerusalem. The 
consummate beauty of the correspon- 
dent passages iu the Jerusalem, have 
probably made the Rinaldo but little 
read. When Tasso’s father was told 
of the work, and asked to permit its 
publication, he consented, but with 
grief. He felt jt in vain to struggle 
against thcatorrent of hi^ son’s inclina- 
tions, and the poem was printed before 


Tasso, or Tassino, as they were fond 
of calling him, attained his eighteenth 
year. Tasso passed from Padua to 
the academy of Bologna, where his 
studies were to have been chiefly di- 
rected to philosophy and poetry ; and 
here he commenced the Jerusalem. 
In 1504 ho was appointed one of the 
attendants of Cardinal Lewis, of Rate ; 
and in the next year, the twenty-first 
of his age, we find him fixed at 
Ferrara. 

It was a moment of high hope. 
The House of Ferrara was, even in 
a period of princely magnificence, dis- 
tinguished for its surpassing splendour. 
To Tasso's imagination it was sacred 
on a thousand accounts, but most of 
all, from its associations with the name 
of Boiardo and of Ariosto. How far 
the hopes of the young Tasso were 
realized must be the suhject of another 
essay. 

Bernardo Tasso continued to live 
for a few years more. He endea- 
voured to recall the Amadis to the 
minds of the great people to whom he 
had presented it, but in vain. He 
then occupied himself in another epio 
poem, and amused himself by balancing 
the respective merits of himself 
and his son, “ 1 am," said he, Cf the 
sweeter poet — Torquato the more 
learned and thus he dreamed on till 
his seventy-sixth year. He died at 
Mantua, whdhi he had some appoint- 
ment of u magisterial nature. Tor- 
quato arrived in time to receive his 
last breath. The houses of poets are 
not more sacred than those of kings, 
aud though his son found him living, 
yet he found that all file property in 
his house, and the very furniture of 
the chamber of death, was already 
stolen by his servants. 

Death came to his relief an the 6th 
of September, 1569, and a monument 
was raised to him in Mantua, with 
the words “ Ossa Bebnabdi Tassi." 
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CHAPTER XXX.— A CONFERENCE AT TIIE CASTLE. 


1 believe they arc portentous tli’ngs 

Unto the climate they point upon. 

Cicero . — Indeed, It in a Btrange-dUpoxed time i 

Julius Caesar. 

Ifamomi.— It la do time to dlrcourse — the day 1b hot, and the weather, and the wan, and the Ung, and 
the duke. The trumpet colli ut to the breach, and wc talk an 1 do nothing — 'tin Bhainc for ub all — 'til shame 
to stand htlU— and there's throats to lie cut— and work, to be done.— King Henry the Sth. 


The houses of parliament having voted 
addresses of acknowledgment to the 
lord-lieutenant, to whoge wisdom and 
determination they ascribed the sup- 
pression of the riots of the memorable 
third of December, his excellency got 
through the fatigue of receiving this 
mark of respect in a spirit of laudable 
endurance. The ceremonial was over, 
lords and commons had retired, and the 
relieved duke felt it safe to yawn. 

But the day's fatigue was not over. 
The severest of its labours was yet to 
come. A suitor whose importunity 
was not to be resisted. Sir Thomas 
Brasier, after some solicitation, had 
obtained the promise of an audience, 
and at half-past four o'clock, the in- 
terview was to take place. The duke 
was, evidently, not much at his ease. 
The part he had recently enacted was 
a mere form — a form in which the 
habits of his life satisfied him he could 
not go wrong. The discussion which 
he had reason to anticipate was mat- 
ter of a wholly different description — 
the apprehension of it disturbed and 
flurried him. 

“I wish 'twere over,” said the 
duke, to a person of bold and strongly - 
marked features, though of a good- 
humoured expression, and of a some- 
what rubicund visage, who sat at the 
opposite side of a round table placed 
near the fire ; “ f*wish, Rigby, 'twere 
well over 5 though it cannot last longer 
than the half hour at farthest." 

H I ventured to think your grace 
might be satisfied with half «\he half 
hour» and have made arrangements 
that the aid-de-camp in waiting shall 
deliver, fifteen minutes after the Tip- 
perary 'bayonet's entrance, j. message 
that will cut short the conference, 
^unless your excellency see some reason 
fo prolong it*” % 


“You were cautious, I hope, in 
taking such a step as this. You had 
better retrace it. Countermand the 
order — Sir Thomas Brasier must not 
be affronted or disobliged. 'He may 
be somewhat too exacting ; but he is 
a thorough Protestant, and has never 
been deficient in civility or respect 
towards me." 

» “ Not he ; he will fail in no point 

of politeness, unless he find it more to 
his purpose, or more in his humour 
to be rude. You may be certain he 
will press you close to-day." 

“ I hope t to be prepared for him. 
But, I must say, his views, so for as I 
understand them, are not irrational. 
You seem to be, yourself, persuaded 
that the riots of Monday were not a 
mere city tumult. Do you not say 
that emissaries and incendiaries from 
remote parts of the country, were seen 
in the crowd. 1 have reason to be- 
lieve that oven Jesuit agency has been 
at work ; and if we dp not look to 
the state of the rural districts with 
more vigilance and circumspection, 
we may have reason to regret our 
supineness before long. Hand me 
that letter of Dr. Connor, 1 should 
like to look it over again. 

Rigby bowed, and handed the letter. 

“ There is a good half hour yet," 
concluded his excellency, glancing at 
the time piece, as lights were set upon 
the table at his side, and he began to 
read. 

The silence which ensued we would 
turn to account, by availing ourselves 
of the interruption, and relating some 
of the circumstances to which the let- 
ter owed its origin. If they were not 
essential to the interests of our story, 
they were characteristic of a time 
when movements of some importance 
were making changes in the character 
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and condition of the people*, and were 
unobserved or overlooked by those 
who had the power to arrest them. 

Dr. Connor had, on a day in the pre- 
ceding summer, out staid the other 
guests at Aylmer Castle ; and, after 
their departure, was engaged in grave 
discussion with his host. The inte- 
rest of the subject had beguiled both, 
the nobleman impressed by having, re- 
ligious truths presented to him in a 
manner which rendered them appre- 
hensible — the divine rejoicing in the 
opportunity afforded him of labouring 
in his masters service— ajid thus it was, 
that, before their conference ended, 
night had mingled with morning. 
There is a kind of intellectual fever- 
ishness induced by argument or debate, 
from whfah slumber holds itself no 
less estranged than from a febrile affec- 
tion of the body. Dr. Connor felt 
that the night’s discussion had thus 
left its power upon him ; and when, in 
the retirement of his chamber, he com- 
pared the contending invitations of a 
luxurious couch , and of a fair de- 
mesne, over whose majestic and mo- 
tionless groves the first faint power of 
rayless light was spreading, he felt 
that the attractions abroad 'were 
the stronger, and yielded to them. 
The windows of his chamber opened 
on a terrace, which conducted to an 
enclosed pleasure-ground, and he de- 
scended to tnste the freshness of the 
season, before he lay down to sleep. . 

He had not been many seconds in 
the open air* when he became aware 
of sounds, which gave a new direc- * 
tion to his thoughts. He could not 
account for them, nor could he set bis 
mind at rest, by thinking them of ordi- 
nary occurrence. After proceeding 
some time in the direction from which 
they came, he was arrested by a piece 
of water, which bounded the pleasure 
grounds on that side. The boat was 
notin the little # creek where it was 
usually motred, and he was neither of 
the age nor the adventurous habit, for 
the mere satisfaction of curiosity, to 
cross the lake by swimming. Yet 
he was loath to depart; and, as the 
noises became more and nuwe distinct, 
he began even to entertain the idea of 
returning to the exploits of boyhood 
again, so unwilling was he to retire 
with the enigma unsolved, and so cir- 
cuitous' the landward route, by which 
he must h&ve reached the opposite shore 


of the lake. While he deliberated, he 
heard the dash of oars, and, taking 
his place behind a tree, saw a boat 
with a single passenger, turn round by 
a little island, which hud before con- 
cealed it, and shoot rapidly into its 
accustomed harbour. Recognising the 
man to be a gamekeeper of Lord Ayl- 
mer's, he approached him, and was 
Bpared the necessity of making a direct 
inquiry, by the promptitude and frank- 
ness with which inquiry was antici- 
pated. 

“ Can it be Dr. Connor?" said the 
man. ,( Did your reverence hear 
them ?” 

"Hear what^Edwards ? Do you 
know what is the meaning of this 
noise ?" * 

u They’re out to-night, sir." 

w They 1 Who ore out ?” 

“ The papists, sir, or Romans, or 
r&pparees, or whatever devil's name — 
begging your reverence's pardon — they 
call themselves. Is’nt it a poor case, 
sir, that his lordship will trust a fel- 
low like Slattery ? They are in a field 
outside the barbican gate ; and, to my 
' certain knowledge, this is the third 
night of their meeting, and every time 
Slattery sends his family, wife, chil- 
dren, and the maid, into the village, 
to stay with the wife’s mother. I kept 
awake when 1 heard that they went 
this evening; and sure enough, you 
may hear tne gentlemen now at their 
amusement " 

" Would it be possible to get nearer 
—to come in sight of thiB assem- 
blage ?*’ 

“ Possible and easy, sir, if you don’t 
mind a bit of a walk, Aid will cross 
the little lake with me — the tower’ 
near the barbican gate is the place." * , 

Doctor Connor soon reacned the 
post of watch, wheae bis guide pointed 
out a flight of steps by which he could 
ascend the tower ; and advising him 
to keep curefully under cover, paid 
that he would himsrff lounge about to 
meet Slattery, in the e^ent of his 
.making his l^pearance. 

“ There’s his house, sir," said I}e, 
“ and my lord takes his report that 
there’s nothing mischievous doing is 
this quarter. I heard ’em a week ago, 
but when I spoke of it, his lordship 
said I was dreaming, for Slattery 
would hcA if there was any thing of 
the kind. Y ou’ll see for yourself now, 
sir — I’ll stay hfre 9 and if Slattery 
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comes out. 111 bring him down with 
me, to help me with some snares I'm 
making. 

Dr. Connor ascended, and when he 
looked over the field below him, he 
could scarcely credit his eyes, or be- 
lieve it possible that such a tableau as 
he looked upon could be real, so great 
tiie multitudes that covered the plain, 
and so little interrupted the silence in 
which their various evolutions were 
accomplished. 

A field of considerable extent seem- 
ed covered with men, not crowded or 
scattered with the careless freedom of 
a disorderly multitude, but arranged 
into compact and regular masses. The 
ground was chequered — here a space, 
and there an organized *body — but the 
vacancies were much less extensive than 
the portions which were occupied. 
Parties were in motion over other parts 
of the plain; but, nearly under the post 
where Dr. Connor was stationed, 
there was a halt. There he discerned 
a group standing together, of not more 
than six persons ; a body, consisting of 
about a hundred, stood before them. 
It was evident they regarded the keeper, 
who had the adjacent part of the de- 
mesne in charge, as one who was faith- 
ful to them, rather than to his master. 

Dr. Connor could see that the party 
which had halted was undergoing an 
inspection. Musquets, pistols, Bwords, 
scythes, even pitchforks and clubs, were 
passed in review. When the weapons, 
of whatever description they were, 
had been examined, the company or 
detachment marched on in military 
array ; another took its place and 
sustained a similar scrutiny. 

It was not long before the review, 
of which, perhaps, the principal part 
had taken place previously, was con- 
cluded. After a v^ry brief delay, the 
whole body was formed into a hollow 
square, the group which had conducted 
the inspection taking post in the centre. 
If the military part of the spectacle 
was such qs to awaken surprise, the 
judicial, which followeh, furnished 
matter for still more serious reflection. 
Various disputes between contending 
parties seemed to be adjusted, com- 
plaints heard, sentences pronounced, 
in some instances inflicted upon the 
spot, and endured with a submission 
which indicated habits of olfcdience. 

By two cases of this description 
Dr. Connor was strqngly afiected and 


shocked. A man, his arms fastened be- 
hind, was placed opposite the central 
group, of which all fell back a little, 
except one, who was, it might be sup- 
posed, of highest authority. This 
person spoke at some length to the 
manacled culprit, who appeared as if 
endeavouring to defend or excuse 
himself. The attempt was vain. The 
man's shoulders were bared, and he 
was tied, in a stooping posture, to a 
stump of a tree. A murmur passed 
round the ranks, low, but loud enough 
for Dr. Connor to hear “ for thiev- 
ing.” An executioner approached the 
tree, and at a signal, the first heavy 
blow fell. Blood Bprang from under 
the lash, and the suffeapr shook, but 
did not groan. Dr. Connor closed 
his eyes, but he heard tke repeti- 
tion of the sharp, heavy lash, inter- 
rupted by no other sound from either 
sufferer or spectators. At last the 
dreadful punishment was over — the 
sounds of torture ceasfed — the sufferer 
was removed and given in charge to 
one who seemed attending to his 
wounds. 

Another man was now brought 
forward, whose crime. Dr. Connor 
could colleftt, was the refusal to harbour 
a brother wounded, under pursuit, 
and in danger of being taken. This 
act of churlishness, it would appear, 
the guilty party ascribed to the evil 
disposition of lus wife, against whom 
he was received as an aecuser,although 
he was not permitted to evade thus 
the charge against bicuaelf. The 
termagant wife was placed beside her 
too submissive partnSr. At first it 
seemed as if they were both to under- 
go the Baine punishment. Through 
respect, perhaps, for the gentler sex, 
the sentence was changed, and the wo- 
man's portion of the chastisement was 
to be that of witnessing her husband’s. 
She was held fast ana gagged. The 
male offender was tied as ms predeces- 
sor had been. The first bjpw extorted 
a cry from Him, and his wretched wife 
made an attempt to deliver herself 
from her captors, so sudden and vehe- 
ment that she liberated one arm ; but 
it was only for an instant; ahe was 
again seized and secured, and had the 
horror of witnessing the continuance 
of her husband’B agony, who was ef- 
fectually prevented from repeating 
again an audible demonstration of bS 
sufferings. 
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To the incidents of this night* the 
letter alluded to by his grace the lord 
lieutenant* owed its origin. Dr. 
Connor* although not eminent in po- 
sition* bad access* through his well- 
earned reputation* to some who were 
highest in power* and he felt . that 
it would be a culpable omission 
of duty* were he not to apprise the 
government of the very alarming oc- 
currences which had fl^len under his 
observation. After narrating the cir- 
cumstances which apeared to him most 
worthy of notice* he proceeded thus— 

“ My purpose in troubling your 
excellency with these details* is to re- 
mind you of a truth which you have* 
with your habitual condescension, 
more than once endured from me 
when I was honoured with a private 
audience — that there exists in Ireland* 
a nation* of which the government and 
legislature take little thought* but 
which is not thus neglected by persons 
who may engage it in enterprises dis- 
astrous to the best interests of the 
empire. I urge upon you the claims 
of this great nation. It exceeds in 
numbers more than five-fold the 
colony over which you are set in au- 
thority* and if well governed* will re- 
pay in more than that proportion 
the cares honestly bestowed upon it. 
Believe me* my lord, it may do, if not 
cared for* irreparable injury. Reflect* 
I beseech you, on the incidents I have 
had the honor to bring under your 
consideration. The government of 
lawless authority must be very secure* 
when it can adventure on punishment 
of such a nature as I have described. 
It must be very acceptable to those 
over whom its force is exerted* when 
they will actually become instruments 
and agents for it in inflicting a chas* 
tisement against which the best affec- 
tions of the humau heart would seem 
to revolt. Tho authority whioh can 
venture safely on inflicting stripes 
upon man*+nd public shame on wo- 
man* must be firmly se&ted. Your 
excellency has a rival and antagonist- 
do not think too meanly of him.' 1 

“ Many a time* iny lord* I have 
listened with astonishipenL no less 
than mortification* to the discussions 
of your great political leaders and par- 
tisans* when 1 have been for a time 
admitted into your world of Dub- 
lin. To maintain the English in- 
terest* the cry of one party ; to ad- 


vance the Irish interest* that of ano- 
ther ; and both thinking of nothing 
more than of that fraction* small 
fraction* of the people of this country 
who can exercise influence in the dis- 
cussion of great political questions* 
both forgetting that five times that 
number stand* as it were* without and 
remote ; both forgetting that the peo- 
ple thus separated will make out 
political plots* ob they are not destitute 
of political interests* for themselves. 

It is* indeed* a fearful thing to govern 
for a fifth or sixth of the people* and 
to expect that however the remaining 
portion may be affected they will be 
satisfied* becaus^ their superiors are 
so. • 

“ To maintain the English in- 
terest 1 And how? By distributing 
laces and pensions to men of English 
irth* or English by descent* and tak- 
ing care that none of these good 
things pamper the passions or swell the 
pride of those whose origin is more 
equivocal. To maintain tho English 
interest by devoting the army* the law* 
and the church* to the cupidity of its 
'purtizans* as if wisdom* goodness* 
power to captivate and instruct were 
all unmeet to be agencies in uphold- 
ing or extending the power of Eng- 
land* or as if such agencies could not 
be engaged in her service when she 
had once tuken up the resolution of 
governing welU 

“ But this is a digression. All I 
would now observe, is* that these two 
parties* the English and the Irish 
interests, as they most absurdly stile 
themselves, are prosecuting their petty 
quarrels, blindly* in the presence of a 
third party* which they seem deter- 
mined not to see* although it if making 
preparations to devour them both. 
They make laws prqhibiting this great 
party to be, and then* satisfied with 
tbe effort of legislation which applies 
to things not seen* the old principle* 
de non apparentibus, Jhey tarn passion- 
ately to their wretched squabbles for 
power and pAce* with as mad a secu- 
rity as if they had not loft the great 
party* which they prohibit existing* 
organised; and with leaders betted 
ana abler than the best and ablest' 
among themselves. 

" Your excellency will see that I 
am frank A my observations. Had it 
not been for the encouragement you 
have condescended to give to me* 1^ 
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might be censured for being too daring 
and unceremonious. I do not ask 
ou to forgive a freedom which you 
ave yourself emboldened me to exer- 
cise* and in which 1 beseech you to 
remember that there is more of Ire- 
land than the Cattle and the parlia- 
ment house ; and that the population 
is more extensive than the portion of 
it which is permitted to exert a direct 
influence upon political measures. To 
the unfranchised part of it 1 would 
entreat the most serious attention of 
your government. 1 do not wish you 
to bestow upon it any privileges w hich 
would be incompatible with the true 
interests. of the counter, and the secu- 
rity of the House ofrSrunswick ; but I 
would have the whole population of Ire- 
land regarded as capable of being 
reclaimed to loyalty, and rendered 
worthy of freedom. If the privileges 
of citizenship must be withheld from a 
portion of the people, I would leave 
upon them, rather than upon the 
government, the odium of the distinc- 
tion, and all those who have proved 
themselves unworthy of power, 1 would 
watch over, with as much vigilance* 
and jealousy, as over those, who, on 
strong grounds, are suspected of trea- 
son.” 

The Duke of Bedford read over the 
whole letter from which the preceding 
extract has been given, and asked, — 
“ How was this letter answered ?” 

# " With your excellency's permis- 
sion, I can fetch you, in a few minutes, 
a copy of the reply/' 

Mr. Rigby, late secretary, still 
confidential friend and adviser of the 
duke, speedily returned. 

M I have the answer, my lord. Dr. 
Connor’s letter reached the Castle 
while you were in England, and re- 
mained for some time unanswered. On 
your return an answer was sent. Your 
grace dictated its substance, and signed 
it. ' It is here 

* * v 

“ Never, make excuses to me for 
« 


any communication you are so good 
to send me. There are few men living 
to whom 1 would speak as 1 have 
spoken to you. Those with whom 
1 have been so confidential need not 
fear that 1 will take offence when they 
do not mean to give it. 

“ But you must make allowance for 
my difficulties. You ask me to re- 
member that there is a country, or a 
world, or sorneifring of the kind, out- 
side Dublin. It is hard, believe me, for 
those whose occupations lie within it, 
and are of the nature of mine, to think 
of any thing hut the conflict which en- 
gages them. In a naval engagement, 
the smallest frigate, during the heat of 
the action, will be all tlflb world to its 
captain. The Irish parliament is 
such a ship to me. * 

" Do not, however, suppose me un- 
thankful for your tidings of the night 
gambols you were permitted to witness. 
If these fellows abuse their liberty so. 
Puck, andOheron, andYitunia (at least, 
so says the Duchess,) will have no chance. 

“ My acknowledgments would have 
had an earlier date but for my ab- 
sence in England. Excuse the seem- 
ing tardiness, and believe me, with un- 
altered regard and esteem, 

“ Your friend, 

“ Bedford.” 

“ It appears to me, Rigby, that this 
was somewhat too flippant a reply.* 
We shall hear no further tidings from 
that quarter/’ 

“ That was my hop* and design, 

I must confess it." , 

“ And yet, Rigby, there is, I should 
be disposed to say, good Bense in the 
letter. As for the writer, he is quite 
a respectable person, whose state- 
ments, I am persuaded, might be re- 
lied on." 

" No doubt, no doubt, my lord; but 
could they be acted on ? That is the 
question. Do you imagine that the 
advice hinted, very discerpibly, by the 
parson, will Correspond with the dicta- 


We agree with his grace, and think the note much moro likely to have 
been the secretary’s, than the viceroy's. We find, 


Russel 

were 


* tmbiuj ■. ttu nua, iuriner, mat it aoes 

appear m the Bedford^ correspondence, recently published by Lord John 
sell, and would glally give the duke the benefit of this negative testimony, 
"t-re tt not that other omissions deprive this one of authority. It is a very 
f*ct, and one whick does not seem to admit of an agreeable explanation, 
jJJJt J he of Bedford’s account of the disturbances in Dublin, on December 
'Sir omitted or suppressed— suppressed, wo should be disposed to infer, 

ih thr absence of all explanation from the noble editor. " * 
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tion of this Tipperary baronet and his 
friends ? Which do you imagine will 
it be necessary for you lo follow ? 
You have not come over here to go- 
vern in Utopian fashion. To keep 
things as they are so long as you con- 
descend to hold the viceroyalty, must 
be the bounds of your reasonable am- 
bition. Things must jog (quere, job) 
on. Your excellency is far too wise to 
incur the responsibility of making any 
important change. Why should you 
be disturbed with complaints and 
remonstrances such as these,” said 
lie. touching Dr. Coinor's letter. 

" Your course will be much plainer 
without them.” 

In this btrain the viceroy and 
the secretary conversed until the time 
arrived for admitting Sir Thomas 
Brazier, who had been, for a few 
minutes previously, in waiting. What- 
ever may have been the anxiety in the 
mind of the vjeeroy, there was no 
intimation of trouble or embarrass- 
ment in his countenance or manner,, 
as he received the unwelcome visit. 
Sir Thomas was less careful to govern 
bis looks, which showed something 4 
like distrust ; and a resolution, also, 
not to be duped or discomfited. He 
appeared as the representative of a 
considerable number of the gentry of 
Munster, who very strongly disap- 
proved of the policy on which govern- 
ment had been, for some time acting, 
in that part of Ireland, and who reso- 
lutely demanded, indeed, it might be, 
said, insisted ton, a change of mea- 
sures. Their first intention was to 9 
have waited on the lord-lieutenant in a 
body, with their list of grievances : but, 
finally, they had been induced to com- 
mit their cause, with a view to avoid 
too great an eclat, to one individual, 
and had confided this important trust 
to Sir Thomas Brasier. 

How their delegate discharged his 
duty, and of whpt nature it was, may 
be gathered from the bjief notice we 
can afford to give of his conference 
with the viceroy. 

" Our requests are set down, my 
lord," said Brasier, "in this paper. 
You will find that they Are in sub- 
stanoe limited to two. The military 
in the district you Bee traced in this 
map to be doubled, with an addition 
of some troops of light cavalry, from 
four to eight ; the gentlemen of the 
country to be consulted in the disposi- 


tion of them. And we require also 
the permission to make it known that 
a special commission will be granted by 
the government, whenever the grand 
inquest of the county think it expedient 
to apply for it.” 

" These are high demands. In the 
event of its being found inexpedient or 
impossible to grant them, are you 
prepared to say what follows ?" 

“ Yes, my lord, with all plainness. 
The noblemen and gentlemen, whose 
names you read in this list, accom- 
pany me to London, to lay the state- 
ment of our grievances before the 
throne. W o have not decided on any 
further course, l^cause we cannot an- 
ticipate that his majesty will refuse us 
justice.” * 

“ Should his majesty be advised to 
regard your demands as excessive, you 
cannot say what course you would 
adopt 7” 

"We could not think of imagining 
any such answer from the throne. I £ 
contrary to our reasonable and loyal 
anticipations, it were returned, 1 appre- 
hend we should petition for the re- 
moval of ministers who had given per- 
nicious advice to the sovereign, and 
can have no fear that a very decided 
majority in the Irish Parliament would 
subscribe the petition. And, 1 may 
add, uiy lord duke, would give effect 
to it.” 

“ What should you think, Rigby, of 
a movement of this description,” said 
the viceroy, addressing the man of 
business, and thus giving him an op- 
portunity to take a part in the con- 
ference. 

" Its inconveniences, I should think, 
my lord, are too manifest to demand, 
or even admit of, exposure. It would 
have many of the effects of a declara- 
tion of war on the part of the Irish 
Parliament, and would force the Bri- 
tish government to call out into exer- 
tion a dormant authority, which it 
would be far betterto leave latent*' as 
it is at present." m 

" Better* no doubt,” answered Sir 
Thomas; "and therefore we hold it 
impossible that a British cabinet ban 
force matters to such an extremity, by 
refusing to accede to our most natural 
and moderate requests. We want 
to keep this country for England, and 
we do nft think our application for aid 
to do so should be disregarded, simply 
because the defence of our own livflf 
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and properties is one among the objects 
we contemplate." 

"Sir Thomas will pardon me/’ said 
Mr. Rigby, "if I venture to say that 
the measures he proposes are not the 
only measures which may prove benefi- 
cial to the country. It has been some- 
times suggested to the government — 
indeed, here is a letter (with your 
excellency's permission, I would show 
it to Sir Thomas Brasier,) from a re- 
spectable individual in the south of 
Ireland, who seems to recommend a 
policy differing from yours. The 
primate, too, entertains a somewhat 
different opinion." 

Sir Thomas glanced at the letter. 

" It is," said he, * frpm a good man 
and a wise — Dr. Connor. I am aware 
of his views, and have no doubt that 
if they were effectually carried out, 
they might tend to the public good ; 
but I know you have no intention of 
acting on them. I speak frankly, my 
lord. The duty I am discharging re- 
quires that I should do so. You had 
this letter, before your last important 
communication to parliament was made. c 
If you had an y thought of acting on 
it, you would hardly have expressed 
your opinion of the Roman Catholics 
so plainly and so unfavourably. We 
want no more than that the policy you 
observe towards us be consistent. If 
vou think the Roman Catholics can 
be made good subject# by granting 
them privileges, try your experiment 
fairly. If you continue to think, as 
your excellency has recently intimated, 
that it is upon the Protestants of Ire- 
land exclusively the crown and go- 
vernment muft depend, then hear the 
appeal of these Protestants ; and if it 
be reasonable, do not refuse it. Re- 
member the dangers to which we are 
continually exposing ourselves, in dis- 
charging the duties of loyal subjects, 
and let us have some frank acknow- 
ledgement of our services." 

Some men say? 1 ’ said Rigby, " that 
you have what you ask for,' 7 

" What have we, sir ?" 


" The acknowledgement you claim." 

“As how, Mr. Secretary Rigby? 
I beg pardon — Master of the Rolls." 

ff In your estates. Sir Thomas, your 
large domains, high station, and pri- 
vileges." 

“ Are those what you call acknow- 
ledgments? — the lands our ancestors 
bought with their blood, and made va- 
luable by their industry ! You mis- 
understand the matter altogether. The 
upstart scribe of a lord lieutenant, who 
has never had a higher claim on his 
superiors (and no claim on the public) 
than obsequdbusnesB and buffoonery 
can supply, has had more abundant 
favours heaped upon him than men of 
the best blood in the land, and who had 
rendered to their country the noblest 
services. Remember, my lord duke, 
how many noblemen and gentlemen, 
having vast possessions in Ireland, have 
their residence in England : remember 
how we, who reside here, by our un- 
ceasing vigilance and exertions, and at 
the constant peril of our lives, in the 
midst of a population classed in your 
public declaratiou with enemies to the 
British throne, maintain the connec- 
tion with England. Will you think it 
right to aid us ? Or, will you supply us 
with an argument for abandoning a 
post of danger, in which England ior- 
sakes us, and making our case in all 
respects the same with that of the ab- 
sentees ?” 

Why should we continue our re- 
port ? Sir Thomas Brasier addressed 
( his impetuous remonstrances to men 
who had no fixed principles of politi- 
cal justice or political expediency ; at 
least, no such knowledge as would en- 
able them to apply their principles to 
the wants of Ireland ; ana the discus- 
sion ended in a promise that the ulti- 
matum, an ultimatum in unison, al- 
though he did not say so, with his 
grace's preconceptions, of the sub- 
scribing Munster gentry, should be re- 
commended to the favourable conside- 
ration of the British ministers. 
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CHAPTER XXXI — CLONMEL AGAIN. 

And westward thnrgh the gates under mart 
ATolto, and eke the hundred of his part, 

With banner red, Is cntred right anon. 

Chaucer. 

That man — enamoured of distress, 

Should mar It Into wilderness I 

Byrow. 

Some months have elapsed, during Wearied as were the horses, and 
which we leave our story to the labours covered with dust as were the visages 
of the public historian* and the imagi- and habiliments of the riders* it was 

nation of the reader. The descent of not difficult to discern, in the general 

a foreign enemy on the qoast of Ire- appearance of the party* something 

land* anticipated at the close of the which might be termed an air of supe- 

past year* had been effected ; and riority. The hqjpes* evidently* were 

Thurot* the lfeval commander* whose not provided by contract, and the 

genius had been rebuked before the riders seemed Worthy of the vigorous 

educated incapacity of a superior* who beasts they bestrode. The people of 

thwarted him in his daring enterprise* Clonmel appeared not insensible to the 

and to whom he was constrained to merits of the spectacle. A word had 

submit, had found in a warrior's death gone abroad that Drogheda's light horse 

the only consolation of which his de- were entering the town* and crowds 

feat was susceptible. Arrangements* were ready in the streets to receive 

too, had been made* on an extended them with a vociferous welcome ; 

scale* for the defence of the country ; while* as the trumpets* after the gate 

and Neville, in some sort the hero of was passed* rung out a lively flourish, 

our story* had had his fortune decided # and the troops halted* many open 

for him* by the incidents of the time* windows were filled with fair occu- 

and by the prevailing influence of a pants in gay attire, to receive and re- 
military spirit, ever most generous turn the salutes of the young soldiers, 

when it is called up to meet a menace As the troops drew up before the 

of invasion. The toga melted from door of a house from which billets 

his visions when he believed his coun- were to be distributed, a second de- 

try in peril* and he braced on the her- tachment passed through the gate* and 

ness of battle. Lord Drogheda* with arranged itself in order behind the 

whom he had made acquaintance under cavalry soldiers. It was composed of 

circumstances* of so much excitement, a number of servants* in various live- 

had raised a regiment of horse, and 1 1 ries, mounted on powerful horses, 
Neville had accepted a captain’s com- and some holding lea hunters by the 

mission. His prospects of being re- rein. Such were the circumstances 

instated in his ancestral rights were of many private soldiers in Drogheda’s 

somewhat fairer. One of his princi- light horse* that they were attended 

pal witnesses* Dr. Agar* it is true, by servants* and provided with hunters 

was still concealed ; but the other, for their amusement, as well as with 

Brasil* by a shock which might have their regimental chargers. The corps* 

caused his death* but which had its to a great extent* was composed of 

effect in the restoration of his reason* young men, cadets of families num- 

had become .-capable of bearing testi- bered amongst the gefltry of the couif- 

mony. Without further introduction* try, who relieved the tediqjn of inac-' 

we resume the thread of our story: — tive life* and? as the expression was* 

On the afternoon of a summer day* sought their fortunes* by serving forth 
bright* warm* and serene* a division of limited time in a regiment where the 
cavalry* after a long and durty march* society of many like themselves digni-* 
rode through the long irregular street fied a position in which otherwise they 
called Irishtown, lying beyond what might have felt degraded, 
were then the town walls, and passing This military array was not the only 
under the archway and tower of the spectacle vAth which the idlers of the 

West-gate, emergeditfto the main street town were entertained. On the side, 

of Clonmel. of the street* opposite to that where 
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the cavalry were drawn up, there was 
a wooden stage, elevated about five 
feet above the ground, in front of 
which figured a harlequin, wearing a 
black mask, while in the distance, un- 
der a tent of narrow dimensions, but 
gorgeous decorations, a form could be 
discerned seated at a small table, upon 
which some vials, containing liquors 
of different colors, were displayed, 
and a ponderous book was open. The 
table cover was an arable purple velvet 
cloth, richly fringed with gold, and its 
occupant, whose pallid visage was ren- 
dered more remarkable by a Bear let 
robe and a towering black cap, sat silent, 
and except for the movement of his large 
lustrous eyes, motionless behind i:. 

The drama of tnc temporary stage 
had suffered interruption, but it was 
not the intention of the performers 
that it should be discontinued. As 
soon as attention to the military party 
began to flag, harlequin exerted him- 
to recover possession of it. 

Imitating with his voice the sound of 
a trumpet, and pouring forth in rapid 
succession the notes of various birds, 
ending with the clearness of a black-* 
bird’s whistle, he induced a large por- 
tion of the crowd to return to their 
first entertainment; then preluding 
his speech by sundry somersets, as an 
actor would preface an address to the 
audience with a bow, he haiangued 
the multitude. We t puss over the 
facetious and elaborate oration, as 
well as the various reflections on the 
part of the crowd. The rivalry be- 
tween the mountebank and the audi- t 
tory continued long without any more 
important result than that of eliciting 
quips, and cranks, and repartee^ de- 
livered amidst the cheers and daughter 
of an exoitable populace. 

At last there was a movement in 
the crowd that seemed to promise ac- 
ceptance of harlequin*s invitations. 
Two persons of air and dress superior 
to the multitude^the one young and of 
-a rakish though not disagreeable ap- 
arance, the other middle-aged, had 
en for sometime conversing in tones 
denoting excitement, and with looks 
and gestures which seemed to inti- 
mate that the pale mystic within the 
tent j was their subject. The con- 
versation ceased, and one of them, 
the younger, approached* the stape, 
the crowd making way before him. 
He was a well made young fek 


low, and one whom a gold-laced hut 
and embroidered waistcoat, although 
to say truth, there was a tarnish over 
his finery, showed to be a person of 
some pretension. He was evidently a 
favorite with the people, who, as he 
advanced, raised a “ Huzza for Buck 
Farrell ! three cheers for him !" 

Harlequin pointed to the ladder by 
which applicants were to ascend, but 
Mr. Farrell wob not in the mood to 
avail himself of so prosaic an accom- 
modation. 

“ Room there/' said he : and as 
the people fell back, he bounded two 
or three times in the vacant space, os 
if to satisfy himself that he was in 
force; then running fa few steps, 
sprang lightly on the stage, without 
placing a hand on it. r 

Well done, Buck Farrell,'* shouted 
the crowd, a voice adding, “ It's aisy 
seen that it isn't the gout you want to 
be cured of.” While the Buck stood 
elaborately constraining himself not to 
let it appear that his exertion would 
solace itself by a little panting, har- 
lequin, throwing a somerset over his 
head, and descending perfectly a 
plomb on his feet, took liis hand and 
led him forward to the tent, of which 
the covering was drawn closely so soon 
as he hud entered. 

When the secret conference com- 
menced, harlequin resumed his occu- 
pation ; now throwing out a drollery, 
now exhibiting a feat of activity or 
strength, occasionally lauding their 
wonderful elixir which poptalned,witbin 
the enclosure of a little phial, life, and 
knowledge, und good, fortune. The 
tent at length was opened — the sage, 
his countenance impassive as before, 
was seen seated at his table ; while 
the Buck paced the stage with an air 
and aspect somewhat changed from 
the careless vivacity with which he 
had approached the tent. He was no 
longer smiling or confident, but, with 
an aspect in which «care, f and alarm, 
and surprise were visible-—(let artists 
speak as they will, the human face is 
capable of exhibiting complication of 
emotion) — walked slowly to the front of 
the stage and sprang down to rejoin 
hfs companion, who, after a moment's 
hesitation, ascended the ladder almost 
unnoticed by the crowd, so intently 
were they occupied in scanning the 
countenance of the querist who had 
returned. 
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It was not long before the second 
postulant reappeared, his appearance* 
so changed as to fix all eyes upon him. 
He had been able to get up a vacant 
smile and something of a contemptu- 
ous manner as he pursued his wav to- 
wards the tent. The fashion of his 
countenance, as he returned, was as of 
one who could never smile more. 
The ruddiness of his visage was dis- 
placed by a cadaverous pallor ; his 
eyes were cast down, his step was un- 
steady, and his whole air and manner 
betokened a feeling not less oppressive 
than consternation. Alljhis time har- 
lequin pursued his antics, pirouetting 
with the same insoudance os before; 
and they who looked with troubled 
hearts to the tent, awful as the cave of 
Trophonius, beheld the sage, on whom 
they now gazed with increased doubt 
and disquiet, seated motionless as a 
statue, and with the unaltered aspect 
which seemed to denote not only ab- 
sence of all concern for the effects he 
had produced, but an estrangement 
from all human sympathies. 

The commander of the cavalry divi- 
sion, no other than Edward Marmoduke 
Neville, had been an observer of these 
incidents as they passed, and fel t himself, 
more deeply interested in them than 
he thought lie could have been by such 
occurrences. He had, however, other 
duties now to divert his attention. The 
billets for his detachment were dis- 
tributed, and having dismissed the 
men under his command to their re- 
spective quartpw, it was time that he 
should retire to the apartments pro- 1 
vided for himself, and prepare for 
joining the regimental mess in the 
town to which be had received the 
oustomary invitation, and which was 
held at the Spread Eagle, the hotel 
where our story commenced, and 
where Neville had mode his first ac- 
quaintance with the town of Clonmel. 

" Merciful to his bfeast," the young 
officer, before proceeding to the mess 
room, visited the stable, and saw 
that his horses were duly cared for. 
He was in the act of leaving the stable- 
yard, when some voices, raised, as it 
seemed, in passionate altercation, in- 
duced him to turn round thefeorner of 
a row of stables, and thus drew him 
to be witness of a scene such as he 
would have shuddered to anticipate 
among the incidents of his military ex- 
perience in Ireland. 

Vol. XXV.— No. 148. 


In the middle of a small court, his 
arm tied to a pump, and partially sus- 
taining the weight of a large and rb- 
bust frame, a man, in the dress of a 
peasant, was undergoing, or had under- 
gone, an extreme torture. The weight 
of his body had been supported par- 
tiallv— and, from tbe strained and 
swollen muscles, it was evident, pain- 
fully — on the one arm ; the other was 
strapped by a broad leathern belt to 
his waist. The remainder of the 
weight had a far more torturing sup- 
port. The unhanpy man was drawn 
up to a height of aoout six inches from 
the ground, and one naked foot rested 
on a stake of tlyt height, fastened in 
the earth, an<^ of about half an inch 
in diameter. 

“ He's in a faint," said a voice, as 
Carlelon entered the little court. 
“ Blast the fellow's soul, what a tender 
skin he has 1 Let him down, and pump 
him." 

The rope was loosed, and the 
wretched sufferer, slipping from the 
careless hands which should have held 
him, fell heavily to the ground. For 
1 the first moment he seemed dead, but 
revived to a consciousness of pain 
under the deluge of cold water, with 
which he was copiously drenched. 
Neville's first thought, on witnessing 
his condition, had been to send for a 
Burgeon, and he now waited the slow 
recovery of the victim. 

" Has the captain," said one of the 
soldiers who was loitering about the 
yard, u any fancy for our mode of 
getting at secrets? We'll have him 
ready for you soon, sir," added he, ap- 
proaching Carleton with a military 
salute, and with an -aroma somewhat 
too pungent of Btrong waters. " They 
are often very stout, sir, and close at 
first, but the third or fourth trial com- 
monly gets the better of them. No 
way like the picket, sir, for coming at 
the truth. Some say that truth lies at 
the bottom of a welj* I am an igno- 
rant man, and never could understand' 
what truth c0uld find there that was 
worth stopping for. Indeed, if there 
was a pupcheon or two of rum let 
loose into the water, I could under- « 
stand the moral of the story. But, 
sir, I maintain that this little stalk 
here"— pointing to the stake— M that 
grows, as jsrar honour sees, by the well 
side, is the truth— the thing that coaxes 
many a stubborn fq)low to confess." 
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“ Tako the man, M said Neville, “ to 
the guard-room." 

"If you desire it, captain/' said an 
officer, who had been hitherto reclin- 
ing on a bench, and now came for- 
ward; "hut all that has been done 
here is in pursuance of orders.” 

"I shall report the affair to the 
commanding-officer," said Neville. “ I 
beg that the poor man may be now 
removed." 

When he entered the mc.ss-room, 
the company were assembled for din- 
ner. A few civilians were added to 
the military party, and among them, 
as he glanced around the group, Ne- 
ville distinguished thCmarked features 
and handsome presence of his uncle. 
Scarcely had he seen him, when Colo- 
nel Manners, the commanding-officer 
in the district, led him apart, and, 
entering with him into a window recess, 
expressed his annoyance and regret at 
a meeting which could scarcely be other 
than disagreeable. It was but the 
moment before Neville's entrance he 
had received a letter from Lord 
Drogheda, apprising him of matters 
with which, till then, he had been 
wholly unacquainted. Mr. Neville, 
who had recently returned to the 
neighbourhood, was sojourning at the 
inn, and had thus become their guest for 
the day. Neville received this expla- 
nation in the same courteous spirit in 
which it was offered, ^ie would have 
been better pleased not to sit at tuble 
with his uncle and enemy ; but the 
evil was unavoidable, and he must not 
make it worse by seeming to Bhrink 
under it. 

Garret Neville appeared to feel still 
more distressed than his nephew ; but 
it was dejection, rather than embar- 
rassment, he laboured under. Once 
or twice the yofing man found his 
uncle's eyes fixed upon him, and in their 
expression thought he could discern 
mqye of sorrow than of anger. He 
•thought, also, there was a disorder in 
ibe exprecsion of bis , countenance, 
scarcely to be explained by the altered 
prospects with which the day of trial 
was approaching. At leart, he was 
"not so sanguine in his expectations, 
from the improved state of his affairs, 
as to think that it could alarm a man 
of his uncle's reputed nerve and know- 
ledge of the world into all exposure 
* of fear or weakness. 

Meanwhile, conversation was frank 


and voluble at the board, although not 
much characterized or illuminated by 
wisdom, or by a high tone of moral 
feeling. Neville was somewhat disap- 
pointed to meet with so little sympathy, 
when he told of the punishment he 
had witnessed in the stable-yard. Of 
this he could not speak without a shud- 
der, while his recital was received with 
Blight manifestations of pain, or even 
disapproval. 

“ You’ll harden to these things," 
said the colonel, “ when you are better 
aware of the necessity. At the same 
time, I must confess, they are the main 
drawbacks on the pleasures of our 
service here. Starkey, pass the bottle. 
What, between the amusement of field 
sports, adventures in scouring the 
country for rapparees and outlaws, 
good cheer, gay balls, and pleasant 
parties, it is hard to find better quarters 
than ours. If we had not some stern 
duties thrown upon iyi f we should he 
alar mi ngly happy. W e must offer our 
resignation to them, as a kind of tri- 
bur e in which we give fortune her 
revenge." 

" When Captain Neville knows the 
mercies these little severities make 
answer for,” said an officer, "he 
will think less unfavourably of them. 
We were actually patrolling," con- 
tinued he, addressing Neville, " in the 
immediate neighbourhood of a place 
where a man was murdered last night. 
Poor wretch — he never had done the 
fellows harm — had never given infor- 
mation against them ; but he had said 
something that brought us on their 
track. He was~condemned by the 
villains. Not only did they murder 
him, but, although they must have 
known we were near at hand, they took 
time — the butchers ! — to dress out the 
dead body. We found him extended 
on a grave in the church-yard, where 
they slaughtered him ; his tongue torn 
out, and lying by ttys side of his head* 
with a knif^ driven through, fastening 
it down into the sod, and attaching a 
label to it, with inscriptions in Irish 
and English. The English was — 
f Punishment of an unruly member.' 
The kin^sonl you commiserate, Cap- 
tain Neville, was one of the gang. 
We apprehended him, after a sharp 
chase, and hope yet to wring some 
truth out of him." 

"Starkey," skid a young officer, 
«< There's a new report, that the offence 
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of the murdered man was not pre- 
cisely what you say." 

“ It was something of the kind, you 
may be sure.” 

"Yes; but not exactly. You re- 
member the body that was recently dug 
up in the peat-moss. It is said, that 
this unfortunate man recognized the 
spurs, or something in the dress, and 
said he knew the person they belonged 
to — servant to a gentleman of pro- 
perty, who disappeared some years 
since. It is for this — so runs rumour 
the last — he was put out of the way.” 

M There is a report, Mr. Neville,” 
said Colonel Manners, " that the un- 
happy man was a servant or dependant 
of yours.” * 

“ He, was,” replied Garret Neville, 
whose voice was now, for the first 
time, audible — and audible with a ca- 
dence of melancholy which might be 
thought to do much credit to the 
sensibility of • his disposition. “ He 
was ; but it is some time Bince. He lost 
his wife and children, by a malignant 
fever, and was for several months in a 
state of derangement.” • 

Neville listened with an alarmed 
interest, and yet could not, although 
it might put a period to his suspense, 
ask the name of the murdered man. 
The conversation continued — 

" It was, I am told, a case of more 
than ordinary interest," said the regi- 
mental surgeon — “ one for my depart- 
ment — a case of mental disorder, 
cured by a shock to the nervous sys- 
tem.” # 

M Yes,” said Garret Neville, raising 
a large brimmer of strong wine to his 
lips ; and after he had set it down 
empty, continuing, in a low voice, and 
with much rapidity of utterance — 
« The body found in the bog he be- 
lieved to be that of bis brother ; how 
he provoked his end can only be 
known when his murderers are appre- 
hended. This alone is certain, that he 
was tracked by some villains to his 
wife's grave, and murdered on it.” 

« It was his habit,” said a gentle- 
man not in uniform, "to visit this 
grave whenever he could get permis- 
sion from the people whmhad him in 
charge. They used to* accompany 
him ; but it was his desire to go there 
alone. Poor fellow 1 he called it his 
home. At last, hp escaped to 'it in 
the night, (he must have been nar- 
rowly watched by his enemies ; if his 


keepers tell truth, they swear that he 
never got out in the night before), 
and he was murdered with the bruta- 
lity you have heard described.” 

"I should like to make a note of 
the case," said the surgeon ; " will 
any gentleman favour me with the 
name and age of this poor man ? I 
should like to make further enquiries 
concerning him.” 

"His age,” said Garret Neville, 
"must have been somewhat about 
seventy ; his name was” — and he 
paused, and suffered his eyes to rest 
for a moment on his nephew's pallid 
face—" William Brasil.” 

Young Nestle betrayed no suoh 
emotion as ltis uncle might have ex- 
pected. The name only confirmed 
the apprehensions which the tenor of 
the conversation had already pro- 
duced. It was not with himself or his 
cause he was occupied in this moment of 
strong feeling. His thoughts were not 
upon the approaching trial, and of the 
witness snatched from him — he was in 
the church-yard of Garryricken. The 
man whom he had assisted to rise 
from beside the grave, where he had 
laid the partner of his joys and sor- 
rows for fifty years, was before 
him. Taken up by this remem- 
brance out of life and its conventions;, 
the young man forgot the circum- 
stances in wjpich he was placed — the 
reserve essential to his position — all 
that otherwise would have been in his 
thoughts — and, returning passionately 
the Took which had been, as it were, 
launched against him, be cried — 

" Uncle, it was an inhuman deed I” 

With admirable alertness and pre- 
sence of mind. Colonel Manners broke 
in on the youth's impetuous exolama~ 
tion, before it could be productive of 
irreparable evil. "The thunder-cloud 
which suddenly showed itself on Gar- 
ret Neville's brow, would not disperse 
at a word ; but thg young man. if as 
restored'to commftn sense, and when 
the colonelefollowed up his first call 
upon him, by requesting an account of 
the tumult in which hu interposition 
had rendered such service to Lord 
Drogheda, he was able to collect hu 
faculties, and give an intelligible ac- 
count of the day's proceedings. Be- 
fore it gas ended, the exclamation, 
interrupted by Colonel Manners, was 
forgotten, and the conversation re* 
turned to its ordinary channel* 
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to speak* “ do you find that your exer- papist— ain't she ?" 

tions to restore peace to the country “ Has she told you so?" 

are effectual to any such extent as you “ Not she. I never enjoyed the. in- 

had anticipated?" fable felicity of hearing her voice. 

« To be frank with you* I should She has not condescended to appear in 

be disposed to say no. We make pri- any place where 1 visit ; nor have I 

toners — we prevent crimes some- heard of her visiting* except at that 

times* but very rarely. Our exertions very sapient and majestic gentleman's 

are without influence on the hearts or who refuses to keep a good horse in 

the habits of the half-civilized hordes his stable ; because* when the Pre- 

who keep the country in disorder." tender's adherents want power to 

“ Every one has his scheme for pro- smooth the way for him* our Itgis- 

ducing peace* Colonel Manners*" said lature says it would rather not bestow 

Mr. Starkey; “and why may not a it." 

subaltern make his proposal? If I “ Who are you speaking of* Lord 
were in power* I would adopt short Flowersdale ?" said Coloifel Manners, 
measures. I'd wage war with these “ Of a lady* sir ; one whom Star- 

disturbers* as they do on tigers — root key fell in love with yesterday* while 

them out of their dens* or roast them he was undergoing conversion." 
within them. What a sight it would “ And who seemed to punish him*" 

be now* after these three weeks' said another voice* “by giving her 

drought* to try the rascals with fire, whole thoughts to nothing but the 
In a couple of hours* you would have inethodiBt. What a Beene it was 1 
whole forests in a blaze. I'd just try Did you think well* colonel* of that 
one wood* if I had the power ; and if preacher ?’’ 

it were necessary* I would go over . “ Which of them do you mean* Mr. 

every plantation in the district. Not Cranston ?” 
a stick would I leave. No — not if “ Oh I the second, of course.” 

there wasn't to be a fox-cover or a fox “ That was John Wesley. I con- 

remaining. To be sure* there are gratulate you all* gentlemen* that you 
persons who might object ; but 1 don't are likely to have an opportunity of 
think juiy man has a right to value his hearing him. I have myself a passion 
diversion too high. Here's the case : for hearing orators of distinction* and 
Will you have rappardbs and mur- can assure you* that in comparison with 
derers infesting the country, and have those of highest eminence* Wesley 
your field sports as usual— or, will you would not appear to disadvantage. As 
give up hunting or shooting for the ,he spoke yesterday* it Was a thing to 
sake of rooting out nests of villains* be heard but once in a life. But* to 
whom there's nothing bad enough on come bock to Starkty's proposal* Mr. 
earth for? That’s the question." Neville. What do you think of his 

“ Not the whole question* Starkey," ordeal by fire ? 1 have observed that 

said Colonel Manners. “ In the first you are generally more rigid in your 
place, you must destroy more than notions of judgment here* than we 
cook and fox-covers. The landlords who sojourn among you. Starkey* 
of thw country have the weakness to an Irishman* pronounces sentence of 

set a kind of value on their property* extermination* and J* an Englishman* 

and /brests are worth money. In the move for mitigation of punishment, 
next plaoe* k is bet alone the villains How is this ? ( Is it that yor are better 
you apeak of that your conflagration acquainted with the amount of tho 
would consume. There are women . evil to be corrected* or that your feel- 
and children also in their shelters— ings are engaged* and you magnify it r" 

and for every man really disserving “ Both* perhaps*" said Garret Ne- 

daath by fire* to be found in those de- ville. “ Ypu are not in the best con- 
voted woods* there are perhaps four dition forjudging of the evil ; for the 
human beings to whom even you would truth is* the very worst disturbers 

be mercifuL,” have good points about them* which 

" Apropos* Starkey*" drafted out a take your rancy. To you* and such 
•like young lord in military oos- as you, the fellow* show themselves in 
tomes "can you manage to ensure their best. They put no restraint on 
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themselves in their relation with us. 
Still I would not'approve of Mr. Star- 
key's method. 1 am only too well 
convinced that the men most to be 
dreaded are not the wretches that 
lurk in our woods and glens. No, 
Colonel Manners. You may have in 
your house — ay, at your table — the 
man that plans the evil. It is ift the 
head we ought to aim — the hands will 
do little harm without it/' 

We regret to say that the informa- 
tion given by Mr. Neville, or by any 


other of the assembled guests, has not 
enabled us to pronounce who these 
heads of mischief were, and how they 
were to be detected. We proceed no 
further with the dinner conversation 
—which soon became, we most con- 
fess, somewhat desultory and disor- 
derly, under the influence of oft-re- 
peated potations; and, imitating young 
Neville's example, who contrived to 
leave the mess-table before the general 
dispersion of the oompany, we too shall 
take our leave of it. 


CIIAPTLR XXXH. — THE ROSICEIJCIAN REVELED. 

• 

Our birth fa but a bleep and a forgetting : 

The soul that riiw with us, our lifta's star 
Hath had elsewhere Us settingi 
And uoracth from afar ; 

Not lu entire furgetfhluew. 

And not in utter nakedneaf, 

But trailing clouds of glory do wo come 
From (iod, who is our home. 

I WORPfcU ORTH. 

Thin inlrrour ckc, tliat I have lu iniu bund. 

Hath swlche a might, that men may in it see. 

Whan tlicr shall fklle ony ndvereitee 
Unto your regne, or to yourself also, 

And openly, who i^yuur frend or fo. 

ClIAUCBB. 


It was late when Neville returned 
to his lodgings — hut even then he did 
not immediately sink to sleep. The 
fatigues of along march under a broil- 
ing sun might well have disposed him 
for slumber, had not the stirring in- 
cidents of the day counteracted suoh 
an inclination. After lying for some 
time feverishly on his bed, he arose^ 
and, throwing on a dressing gown, 
approached the open window of 
his chamber. It looked out upon 
a small garden, trimmed with some- 
thing of English neatness, and slop- 
ing down to the noble river by which 
the town was watered. There 
wits no moon, and the stars were 
but faintly shining, yet the night was 
not dark. Colour was withdrawn from 
earth, butothe rorzns of objects were 
visible ; and the water, wnich, at some 
distance, with a slight fall, passed over 
a bed of stone, 

11 And nil night I png A l ulling mn rmnr mode,” 

only served to render the*stillne*s of 
nature and the hush of all human activi- 
ties felt more sensibly. The flowers and 
shrubsof the garden sent up faint odours, 
and every thing, evdh to the dimness of 
the air, which was not darkness, was 


favourable to contemplation. Not un- 
like the night, which seemed to retain 
no trace of occurrences recently past, 
was now the mind of Neville. The 
excitements of the day were allayed— 
every agitatftg topic — every new spe- 
culation — party politics — county In- 
terests — rights and sufferings of rich 
and poor — all faded into more than 
the dimness of the night— all were 
hushed into deeper stillness than that 
of the slumbering town. Not the 
full-orbed moon, were she to come 
forth upon the nigbt heavens with all 
the splendour of the climes in which 
she shines brightest, could reign with 
a more absolute majesty in the world 
abroad, than the fond influence to 
which Neville surrendered himself ex- 
ercised over his thoughts and feeling#. 
At first it w as an influence rather than 
a mere definite impression— a sense 
of his love, deep, tender, and unhappy, 
possessed him ; then came the thought 
— and it was much to know, although 
he knew no more — that he was not se- 
parated by seas from the Air being 
whose fame arose before him. Per- 
haps she wreathed the same air. Per- 
haps she gased upon the night as h* 
"and thought of fain, 
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the question — did she not love ? — and 
the train of recollections that followed, 
as if to answer, from the first timid 
glance which betrayed interest, even in 
the eager haste with which it was 
withdrawn, to the fond and sorrow- 
ful farewell which revealed a love 

u Hidden end chid in Tain." 

All tender remembrances crowded 
upon his soul, and Bhaped themselves 
into visions which beguiled him of his 
unhappiness. 

But, however soul may raise above 
bodily impressions, it is often forced 
to acknowledge them ; and, however 
vivid muy be the retries through 
which fancy leads the wiling spirit, a 
shock of earthly realities will often 
make itself felt through them. The 
sound of voices at an adjacent window 
disturbed his visions— one was of a 
female. It said — 

“ But how can I give credit to the 
word of a man, that life can be pre- 
served for ever, when the Word of 
God so plainly tells me that we must 
all die?” 

So much Neville might have heard 
mechanically, but the answer was re- 
turned in a voice that thrilled through 
his whole frame, and reclaimed him at 
once to a wakeful consciousness of re- 
alities. 

“ Die, madam ?" it said, “ die ? Do 
you know clearly what the Scripture 
means when it speaks of death ? That 
greatest, as well as first, of historians, 
who gave laws to God's people, Israel, 
narrates, that it was appointed to 
man to die, even in the day when he 
tasted of the friiit prohibited — ‘ In the 
day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die.' Did Adam die in that 
day ? He did, madam, even in that day 
he died. It is true there is a death 
recorded of him many a long century 
after, but there is a life which is death. 
That which you call death, what is 
it? 'Something which occasions wide 
separationbatween the departed and the 
survivor. You interchange no after- 
thqpghts of love with those whom you 
term the dead. They are unconscious, 
at least you know not that they are 
conscious of your love for them — of 
your sorrow after them. The dead 
may have communings of love and 
thought with others i‘ to yorf they are 
JcadfWhen nature has effected what in 
this world you esteem a final separa- 


tion. Before sin came, man waa 
brother to pure intelligences of a more 
elevated nature than his own. He 
shared in their knowledge, was ad- 
mitted to communion with them, lived 
in spirit, and conversed with spiritual 
beings. This communing was inter- 
rupted — life in the spirit ceased — the 
eye of sense opened — and the discern- 
ments of the more ethereal faculties 
wared dim. Such was the first death 
— the death we are living now ; — the 
dissolution which ordinarily comes to 
mortals, is that in which this grosser 
death has its extinction. Doubt not, 
madam, that the life of the spirit may 
become so exalted by heavenly con- 
verse with beings of thePupper and 
purer regions that the earthly part of 
our existence shall be elevated as that 
of Adam was when God breathed the 
breath of life into his nostrils, and he 
• became a living soul.’" 

It was the Rosicruciap who spoke. 
The voice once heard — heard, too, on 
an occasion like that in which Neville 
once, and only once, before heard it— 
was never to be forgotten. 

Signor Barbarini was in Ireland. 
It needed no£ his presence to give the 
past and the distant power over Ne- 
ville's yielded faculties. 

The town clock tolling the hour of 
one, with a voice which the deep still- 
ness of the night rendered solemn, 
aroused him, and at the same instant 
he became aware of the plash of oars, 
and discerned a boat approaching. It 
was moored nearly opposite his win- 
dow, and departed after a short delay, 
containing evidently* form more than 
it had conveyed to land. Neville soon 
found the imprisonment of his cham- 
ber intolerable, and, betaking himself 
to the open air, continued to pace the 
little garden beneath his window, un- 
til darknesB melted into the grey dawn 
of a fair morning. Suddenly he found 
that he was not alone. As he turned 
in the narrow limits of his promenade, 
a form was visible at the verge of the 
garden, at the water side. It did not 
retire or change place as he approached, 
and showed, when he drew near enough 
to discern, the stature and face of the 
Hosier uoian, bearing a box of small 
dimensions in his hand, and standing 
motionless and silent under the one 
largo tree by which the plaoe was 
adorned. As sooh as Neville became 
aware of his presence, he hastened to 
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accost him, and commenced on apology 
for his seeming breach of propriety in 
Paris ; but the Rosicrucian interrupted 
him. 

" Edward Marmaduke Neville/’ 
said he, " it is well. I have sought 
for you diligently, and in a good time 
found you. Receive this case, and 
guard it as you would guard the life 
you should hold dearest ; it contains 
papers of much value, which, once 
lost, can never be replaced.” 

“ For whom am 1 to guard them ?” 
asked the youth. 

" For the heir of th^ Nevilles,” was 
the reply ; " his they are of right, the 
usurper has been deprived of them.” 

“ May la ask/’ said Neville, as he 
received the deposit, “ to what am 1 
indebted for the interest you appear 
to take in me and my fortunes. I 
have no consciousness of having me- 
rited such a favour, and only thanks to 
return for it.” 

“ The tiine’will come when you can 
make an honorable return by faithfully 
discharging your duties ; meanwhile, 
let the sense of gratitude lie light on 
you. I but execute a trust confided * 
to me by one whom 1 knew long — by 
your father, young mad,” said the 
Rosicrucian, his voice faltering a little 
as he spoke. “ 1 was with him in his 
happier days — 1 shared his long capti- 
vity. It was his fond desire that I 
should find you if you were alive, and 
convey to you a father’s blessing ” 

“ Bless me in his name,” said Ne- 
ville, deeply 9 ! 80 ved, and he uncovered 
his head and knelt. The Rosicrucian 
stood for a moment without moving, 
then laid one hand on the young man's 
head, and raised the other towards 
heaven, sounds murmuring from his 
lips, not distinct or articulate enough 
to be arranged into words, but which 
were evidently the outpourings of a 
highly-wrought spirit. Neville felt the 
hand on his head tremble excessively, 
and before he arose from his kneeling 
posture the old man had stooped and 
kissed his forehead ; then rising, after 
this escape of feeling, he Btood impas- ■ 
sive as before. 

“ Tell me of my father,” said the 
youth. “ Never to haves known him 
na» been my heavy calamity. If the 
departed know human hearts, he knows 
how deeply I revere him. Tell me of 
him, I implore you/’ 

"I shall find a time/’ said the 


signor, “ to tell you of him, and of 
his sorrows. He was one who suffered 
much, but never had to endure disho- 
nour. The time is not now ; and you, 
too, poor youth, must seek repose. 
Guard well your deposit ; it was faith- 
fully kept by him from whom I have 
this night reclaimed it, but it would be 
safe with him no longer. I confide it to 
you, because there is danger around all 
others to whom I dare entrust it. 
But see, we must separate : the moun- 
tain tops are brightening — we may be 
seen. It was not my design to have 
delivered up my trust to you at an 
hour like this ; but when from the 
boat I saw you in the garden I changed 
my purpose. ®Visit me to-morrow, 
before noon ; tomo by the way you see 
me take, and strike three _times on 
the door I enter.” 

Then, followed by Neville, he 
entered a path by the water side, 
bordering the little gardens which only 
hedge- rows separated, and, turning 
from it into a walk leuding to a house 
next that in which Neville was lodged, 
speedily reached a door, waved to the 
young man an adieu, and disappeared. 

The Rosicrucian was awakened af- 
ter a brief slumber to receive an inti- 
mation by which he was much excited, 
and which influenced him to arrange 
his magic chamber with more than the 
accustomed carefulness. While em- 
ployed in ordering and superintending 
the necessary adjustments, he was the 
theme of conversation to two of the 
parties who»had consulted him on the 
preceding day, and who canvassed his 
conduct and character with little re- 
spect or reserve. Thefe were Buck 
Farrell and his acquaintance Miles, 
who, agreeably to appointment, met at 
the tavern on the bridge, on the 
morning after their visit to the sage. 
The B uck’s fortunes had pursued rather 
a downward course during the past 
year ; traces of suffering endured, and 
anticipations of worse disasters *to 
come, were discernible in his counte- 
nance and manner ; but Still he strove 
to keep up a reckless which he was 
please^ to term a bold heart, wnd 
lorded it over hosts and waiters pretty 
much as usual. We can afford, there, 
therefore, to spare the reader a refic* 
ciumento of his dialogue with old Sa- 
vory, i% which points of wit and 
epigram were muoh leu discernible 
than the spirit of domineering. 
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can pass by his criticisms on the viands 
and the cuisine, and will select from 
the conference between him and Miles, 
(when the two were left alone to the 
emoyment of a tankard of claret, 
which they occasionally diversified 
and qualified by a sip of old cogniac,) 
such portions of the dialogue as are 
essential to our story : — 

“ I say. Buck," said Miles, 00 1 do 
not like this fellow ; he is not lucky." 

“ What fellow ? Do you mean Sa- 
vory ?” 

« Not I — you know very well I 
don’t. You know whom 1 mean as 
well as I do myself. D— n him !’’ 

« Come, boy, be abroad ; don't be 
afraid to say who you mean. When 
you curse a man, tell outliis name. It 
makes things regular." 

« What do you or I know of the 
villain's namel D— n this signor — 
this conjuror l" 

00 Now you speak sense, my lad ; 
let us drink the toast, and after, you 
can tell me- why you hate him, and why 
ou think of seeing him again to-day ; 
ut, first, you're to tell me what plea- 
sant things passed between you and 
himvesterday.” 

Miles turned pale, and was for a 
.moment silent. The Buck filled a 
« small glass with brandy and held it to- 
wards him. He paid ready honour to 
its contents. 

00 You don't want to kqow" said he, 
"the fellow’s nonsense and juggling 
before he came to the point? It was the 
same, I suppose, with botharf us. At 
last he Beemed as if he was going to 
' speak— and foolish as I thought the 
whole thing, the fellow's face and 
manner had something in them that 
made me anxious to hear him. The 
first word he uttered was," and Miles’s 
voice sunk, unconsciously to himself, to 
a hoarser bass than "usual— 10 ‘ Blood, 
blood,' said he, with that cursed un- 
merciful voice and look — 0 blood* shed 
in crime and cruelty — blood newly 
shed, else I could" i*ead through it.’ 
All this he Aid, looking dcwn at the 
book, and as if he never thought that 
1 vn near. He looked at zqp then 
like an evil spirit, as he did when I 
came. 0 Come to me,' said he, 0 to- 
morrow.’ ” 

00 What blood did he mean ?" said 
the Buck, in a low voioe, agd with 
so m et hin g of loathing in the expres- 


00 Blast you, Buck, for your ques- 
tion. Don*t you know well that there 
are things that 1 know, and believe 
that youknow too, and that they seem 
more terrible when one talks of them. 

00 Come, come, this won't do. You 
might lose your fine temper, if we 
were to stay diverting ourselves in 
discourse like this— let us go to the 
conjuror, he's a pleasanter fellow than 
either of us. Is it not in his private 
apartments you are to see him to- 
day?" 

00 I’m not so sure of that. I’m not 
to see him now* at any rate. There's 
a greater than you or me has him 
bespoke. What do you think of Mr. 
Neville ?" 

00 Mr. Neville! Garret Neville?" 

00 The very same— he set upon me, 
with his cross questions, last night — 
he, and that imp of hell, Pearson — 
the rascal that sets him on, and draws 
him off, just by that treacherous squint 
of his. I'm d — d, but '’it's a kind of 
language — the devil's language — the 
kind of looks he gives ; and the mas- 
ter, you'd think, was reading it. So, 
"at last, he tells me that he must go 
himself in my place." 

Buck Farrel and Miles were not the 
only persons whose interview with the 
Rosicrucian was postponed. Neville, 
who was ordered on duty at an early 
hour in the morning, experienced a 
sifnilar disappointment, and with some 
difficulty, found time to apprize the 
signor of the circumstance which com- 
pelled him to fail in his«engagement. 
* 00 You but anticipate me," said the 
Rosicrucian, 00 1 would have warned 
you not to keep tryste with me to-day ; 
work is to be done here, which, for 
the present, I have no desire that you 
should witness." 

The apartments into which Garret 
Neville, and Pearson, his servant, eh- 
tered, although prepared for their re- 
ception, had little of that species of 
display, which was thought, at the 
time, property* characteristic of a ma- 
gician's chamber. A curtain of black 
‘ cloth, on which some frightful and 
fantastic forms were deputed, sus- 
pended from a spacious arch, left it 
doubtfbl hoV much of the apartment 
was concealed. At the side of the 
archway, or aloove, between a pillar 
and the wall, there was a frame, about 
two feet square, and about four feet 
from the ground* Ablaok curtain hung 
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before it f on which a death's-head was 
wrought in silver. In other respects 
there was nothing peculiar in what has 
been more recently styled “ the phy- 
siognomy" of the apartment. When 
Garret Neville entered this chamber 
of unostentatious magic# its only occu- 
pant was a beautiful female child, of 
about twelve or fourteen years of age. 
She was attired in a tunic of yellow 
silk# loose white muslin trowsers# and 
her tiny feet cased in sandals. Her 
hair# raven black# was bound with a 
circlet of pearls# and hung down in 
long ringlets on her nqpk and shoul- 
ders— her form was small# and ele- 
gantly shaped — the expression of her 
countenance 4ofty# and somewhat sad. 
At first# one would be at a loss to 
account ibr a peculiarity in this ex- 
pression# but would end, perhaps, in 
ascribing it to an absence of hope. In 
every human countenance# not reflect- 
ing utter and unrelieved wretchedness# 
hope# directly# or indirectly# has some 
effect in modifying the character. In 
the beautiful face of the young girl 
who rose to salute Neville and his com- 
panion# the peculiarity was# that the 
absence of this expression did not 
cause a shade of more than pleasing 
sadness. It seemed as if hope had 
been extinguished in knowledge# not 
by sorrow — and although it was strange 
that one so young could have ceased 
to feel the influence of so enlivening a 
principle# yet the Bweet resignation 
that followed it gave a charm of deeper 
interest to the rare beauty of her 
countenance. i 

" The Signor Dottore will receive 
you presently# gentlemen ; be pleased 
to sit#" said she. 

Neville bowed# and motioned to Pear- 
son to be seated. As neither spoke to 
the young lady# she resumed the book 
she had laid down when she rose to re- 
ceive them. 

The visitors remained for some 
time silenty-Peafson# through a habit 
of respect— and Neville# 9 from mental 
pre-occupation. Before either Bpoke# 
the black curtain drew partially back# 
with a silent# one would be disposed to 
Bay# a voluntary motion# and a deep 
alcove was disclosed# alnxftt dark# its 

S inoipal light being a lamp# or chafing- 
ib# whion burned on tne floor# and 
threw a quivering gleam on the eastern 
robes and monumental figure of the 
yowo n iden. 


When the curtain was withdrawn# 
the child glided into the alcove# and# 
returning into the outer apartment# 
said to Neville— 

“ The signor desires that you would 
write on this card what you demand 
of him." 

Garret Neville seemed# at first# un- 
certain what to do# while the child 
waited patiently. At length# he took 
the offered card from her delicate 
hand# and wrote: 

“ A person# whose right to the pro- 
perty he holds is contested# desires 
to know what shall be the issue of the 
dispute. Valuable papers have been 
purloined from tyn. Who has taken 
them ? How may they be recovered ?" 

With this writing the ohild entered 
the alcove# and# soon returning# said# 

“ The Signor Dottore desires you 
to know# that time moves in a mystic 
circle# and whoso looketh into tho 
future# should be prepared therein to 
behold the past. He wills you to think 
if you are thus prepared# and desires 
your answer." 

“ Say we are prepared. He can say 
nothing we are unprepared to hear# 
nor show anything we dare not look 
upon#" said Neville# a spark of his 
ancient spirit lighting up the courage 
for which he had once been distin- 
guished. 

There were now some moments of 
silence. The alcove became filled with 
a cloud of fragrance# and a sweet per- 
fume filled the whole apartment. As 
the cloud disappeared# tne Rosicrucian 
became visible# his head uplifted# as if 
he held conference# by spiritual instru- 
mentality# with some unseen being. 
Neville# and even his companion# felt 
the subduing influence or suspense# 
and the child waited with the patience 
of one to whom, things strange to 
mankind in general had become fami- 
liar. At last# a decisive moment 
seemed to have arrived. The heavy 
drapery before the ajeove shook# as. if 
a strong wind had vfaved it. One sharp# 
sudden souiffi was heard# followed by 
profound silence and stillness# and 
the smaller curtain, marked with the 
death's-head# was no longer to be seen, 
In its place there was a pannel traced 
allround with mysterious images and 
characters# but retaining one central 
spot# exempt from imagery. 

“ Zoe," said the magician; and the 
child glided to, the pannel# where? 
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standing on a footstool, she set herself 
quietly to watch. 

■ " Relate what you see, dear child/' 
said he. 

“ A beauteous lady/' said the 
child, "but how very pale and sad! 
is reclining in a chair, beside the fire, 
in a small chamber. Now, a nurse, 
with an infant in rich robes, stands 
near her — the lady has taken it in 
her arms. Alas l she is weeping, and 
the tears are falling on the baby's face. 
Now she is again alone. Her heavy 
eyes are raised, and she looks into the 
large mirror on the opposite wall, and 
as she gazes on her pale face she smiles. 
Oh, what a smile I A gentleman en- 
ters with an angry countenance ; now 
he, too, seems sad. He is on his knees 
by the lady's chair, and holds her 
hand. She withdraws it from him. 
She is taking a ring from off her fin- 
ger — a plain ring ; she holds it before 
him ; she has dropped it into the fire." 

Garret Neville, by his laborious 
breathing, and by his compressed fea- 
tures, was evidently struggling with 
himself to prevent any more distinct 
manifestations of disquietude ; but 
could not suppress a deep-druwn sigh. 

" Now, there is a vision of darkness ; 
said the child, “ but I can see through 
it a church-yard; the tower and the 
monuments. A human form moves 
through the darkness : it is gone ; there 
is nothing now but the church-yard. 
There » a light, and I* can see other 
forms. One is lying on a grave, and 
men are gathering round him. Oh I” 
shrieked the child, placing her hands 
over her eyes, and springing from the 
footstool. 

Neville started up, and cried in tones 
of agony, 

" Not guilty 1 — not guilty ! In the 
presence of an avenging God, I swear 
1 had no part in thbt horrid crime 1" 

The Rosicrucian took no notice of 
the exclamation - 

."Zoe," said he, "can you compose 
yottrself to look • again upon the 
vision ?" * t 

The child, after some short time, • 
ceased sobbing. 

" The moon,” said the child/' the 
ifound fair moon," and she paused. 

« Is the moon only visible? See 
you nothing of this lower world?" 
s " Nothing, nothing, only-the gra- 
cious moon, and her attendant stars, 
mod the heaven that loves her so. Now 


I see more. A sweet, gentle, green 
hill, and a house on its side — a red 
house, with towers, and pinnacles, and 
many broad steps, leading to a large 
rich doorway. The gravel before the 
steps glitters in the light like gems. 
What a beautiful avenue, so long and 
straight 1 The trees so tall, and their 
shadows which lie bo deepl Now I 
see a human figure in the avenue.. It 
moves towards the hill ; sometimes 
in the light, then disappearing into the 
shade, and again emerging. It moves 
on quickly. It has turned on the side 
of the hill, and I see it no more. 
Again, 'tis od the gravel before the 
doorway ; now it passes up the steps ; 
the door opens; the figure has en- 
tered.” 

For Borne time the child was silent. 
She then resumed — 

" Two horses are led to the door, 
and now two cavaliers are riding 
rapidly from it. They have passed the 
ate, and are riding furiously over a 
eatli." She ceased abruptly ; and 
after a moment's silence, said, in a 
whisper, " They are down." 

“ What are down ?*' 

" The riders. They have fallen — 
they are dead !" 

Neville started up, as if to rush for- 
ward, but was withheld by his com- 
panion, who whispered — 

" Recollect yourself. Lean back, sir ; 
there is more air in the window. Signor 
Doctor, a little water, if you please ; 
or, if your habits permit, brandy — it 
would be more available.” 
i "lie can taste nothu% while the 
vision is in progress,/ 

“ I am better, Pearson. I can bear 
it ;and I will," said Neville, in a tone 
of voice which denoted his struggle 
for resolution. 

This little scene was enacted while 
the last two or three answers were 
given. Neville then raised himself in 
his chair, as one resolved to confront 
the worst that could befall him, and the 
child resumed- • 

,f Two persons have come out of a 
dark hollow, and are hearing off one 
of those who had fallen ; the other was 
not dead. He is mounting the horse 
that remained at his side. Men are 
coming towards him quickly. There/* 
cried she, after remaining silent a 
moment, and drawing a long breath, 
" he is in the saddle, and galloping— 
they cannot overtake him.” 
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“ Stay near me 9 Pearson. Let me 
feel your hand on mv shoulder," said 
Neville, whispering from his parched 
throat. 

“ What do you see, Zoe ? Is the pur- 
suit ended ?” 

“No; and he rides towards the 
avenue and the hill. Horsemen are 
there ; they wear a dress like soldiers. 
He rides in another direction — I can- 
not see him." 

“ And the persons on the hill ?’’ 

“ The door is open — some of them 
have entered the house — they are 
dragging a lady forwarc^— she strug- 
gles with them— there is a coach — 
they force her into it, and themselves 
enter. The horses go fast, very fast — 
the coach, and the soldiers surround- 
ing it. I see him again— men are with 
him— he rides after the soldiers and 
the carriage ! How brave he is— faster 
— faster. He has a sword — I see 
it glittering. The soldiers halt, 
and the carriage is still going away 
fast. He comes on, and a man op- 
poses him. Their swords meet — the 
soldier has fallen 1" — 

“Sorcerer! devil!” muttered Ne- 
ville, starting up ; he then stood stiU, 
as if incapable of executing^ his medi- 
tated purpose, and soon sunk upon a 
chair, where he remained for some 
time motionless; at length he revived, 
and the child, who had been affrighted 
by his exclamation, took her place 
again. 

“ A narrow, lofty chamber,” she 
said, “ with furiously carved cabinets 
around it — a gentleman has opened 
one, and taken a case from it — there 
are papers in the case — he examines 
them — he puts them back in the case, 
and has departed, bearing it with him." 

, “ Ask, PearBon,” said Neville, 
“ what manner of man he was." 

The Rosicrucian heard, and said, 

“ Describe him, Zoe." 

The child paused; and Garret Ne- 
ville, who jeemed much revived, re- 
peated his request. • 

“ Describe the pilferer." 

“The person I saw in the vision 
was like—" and the child hesitated. 

“ Like what?" cried Neville. 

No answer. • . 

“Like this?” exclaimed the Rosi- 
crucian, casting off his cloak and cap, 


and striding into the outer apartment. 

“ Garret Neville, behold the pil- 
ferer ! Look, if you can endure it, 
upon your brother's face. Touch me : 
I am not dead ; I have outlived all 
sorrows— even a brother’s treachery." 

An awful stillness of some minutes’ 
duration succeeded — the Rosicrucian 
gazing on his smitten brother, whose 
head, after he had raised it once, sunk 
under the solemn look it met, and re- 
mained bowed upon his breast; the 
child looking with wondering and 
beseeching eyes to one and to the other. 
At last, Garret Neville gathered power 
to speak. 

“ Pearson," said he, “ my sight is 
confused : lead Ae somewhere, that I 
may think." {Then it was for the 
first time noticed that Pearson had 
withdrawn. 

“Yes, think, and be sorrowful," 
said the Rosicrucian. “ 1 would not 
kill or curse you. Even this shame 
would I have spared you, could 1 have 
resisted the spirit that strove with me. 
1 purposed but to awaken your 
remorse ; at another time I would 
‘have disclosed myself; but 1 was weak, 
and the spirit in the ascendant was 
mighty. Zoe, dear child, it is not 
thus I would have made known a father 
to you, in the first hour that you beheld 
him." 

“ Father 1” cried Garret Neville, 
speaking to himself. “Zoe! this my 
daughter ! thif my daughter 1" 

“ Your daughter," repeated the 
Rosicrucian. “ Such my return for all 
your injuries." 

Then, hearing the tramp of horses, 
and catching a glimpse of a military 
uniform, he said, “ Look out — look out 
upon my son. I forget myself when I 
behold him ; and am almost brought 
back to this world of death. Look 
upon him — is he n<ft worthy to uphold 
the honour of our race ?" 

But his son was not in the ranks 
upon which the father now looked down ; 
nor was a friendly* fiffice assigned 
them. Wigle they remained drawn 
up before the house, hurrying steps 
ascended the staircase ; the door 
opened,* and, followed by constables, 
the mayor approached the signor, and 
arrested him in the name of the king, 
as John Marmaduke Neville I 
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lit COMPTfi — TUB 8Y8TEK 

M. Comptk’s essay contains the sub- 
stance of a discourse delivered at Paris 
before an audience of the most dis- 
tinguished scientific philosophers of 
France, forming the introduction to his 
great work, the “ System of Positive 
Philosophy," and affording an analyti- 
cal survey of it. As we could hardly 
hope, by an analysis of an analysis, to 
convey an adequate idea of this remark- 
able system, considered in its entirety 
and logical coherence* we hope, by 
presenting some of its principal aspects, 
to induce our readers to Btudy it in 
the works themselves. 1 1 may be con- 
sidered in two ways ; as constituting a 
body of doctrine, and as developing a 
method or logical system, “the last- 
mentioned phase (to which wo shall 
allude in our notice of Mr Mills’Logic") 
being, perhaps, at first Bight, the least 
interesting, but certainly the most im- 
portant. The coincidence between 
many of M. Comptc’s leading doctrines 
and those taught by our illustrious au- 
thors, Bacon, Locke, Berkeley, Stew- 
art, Brown, Coleridge, and Carlyle, 
will be illustrated in the course of our 
paper. 

“ The system of positive philosophy," 
sayB M. Compte, " is principally cha- 
racterized by a continual predominance 
of the historical or social point of view." 
In order to the better understanding 
of this primary aspect, we shall indi- 
cate the law (established by him in his 
large work) of the intellectual and 
social evolution of humanity, by which 
we are enabled to explain the past and 
present state of nations, and in no in- 
considerable degree to predict their 
future. This law is, thut all modes 
and.systems of thought pass through 
tjblree stages, bdth in national and 
individual ‘ life : the % theological, 
the metaphysical, and the positive;' 
thie last being the final stage, and hav- 
ing already commenced eved in the 
most complicated forms of intellect. 


OF POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY.' 

We must at once and wholly dis- 
sent from M. Compte, in those places 
where he considers thcolgy and meta- 
physics as radically erroneous in all 
their forms. That they have assumed 
particular forms incomputable with 
social progress, is perfectly true ; but 
M. Compte, as it appears to us, con- 
siders too exclusively the state of 
these branches of knowledge as they 
at present exist in Franc?. When we 
mingle our observations with liis, we 
shall style them the pseudo-theological 
and pseudo-metaphysical stages. 

It will be evident from this law that 
M. Compte considers society as consti- 
tuting an assemblage of phenomena, 
invariably related to &ch other, and 
forming one organic and continuous 
whole, the various parts of which are 
developed in subordination to the pre- 
dominating element of intellect. 1 As 
Mr. Mill has given an excellent view 
of this ideil in his “ Logic" (pp. 606-9, 
v2,) we quote the passage at length: — 

“ In order to obtain better empirical 
laws, we must not rest satisfied with 
noting the progressive changes which 
manifest themselves in the separate ele- 
ments of society, and in which nothing 
is indicated but the relation of the frag- 
ments of the effect to c corresponding 
( fragments of the canse. ft is necessary 
to combine the statical view of social 
phenomena with the dynamical, consi- 
dering not only the progressive change 
of the different dements, but the con- 
temporaneous condition of cadi; and 
thus obtain empirically the law of cor- 
respondence not only between the simul- 
taneous states, but between the simul- 
taneous changes of these elements. This 
law of correspondence it is, which, after 
being duly verified a priori, will become 
the real scientific derivative 1 law of the 
development of humanity and human 
affairs. In the difficult process of ob- 
servation and comparison which is hero 
required, it would evidently be a very 
great assistance if it should happen to 
be the factf that some one element in 


* “ Discours sur l'Esprit PcwitT’ par M. A. Compte. Parie, 1644. 
t A S ys tem of Logic, Qatiodnative and Inductive," by John Stuart Mill. Lon* 
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the complex existence of social man is 
pre-eminent over all others as theprime 
'agent of the social movement. For we 
could then take the progress of that one 
clement as the central chain, to each 
successive link of which the correspond- 
ing links of all the other progressions 
being appended, the succession of the 
facts would, by this alone, bo presented 
in a kind of spontaneous order, far more 
nearly approaching to the real order of 
their filiation than could be obtained by 
any other merely empirical process. 

Now, the evidence of history and 
the evidence of human nature combine, 
by a most striking instance of consili- 
ence, to show that thercfe really is one 
social element which is thus predomi- 
nant and almost paramount, among the 
agents of thcuocial progression. This 
is the state of the speculative faculties 
of mankind, including the nature of the 
spe&sdative beliefs which, by any meant , 
they have arrived at, concerning themselves 
and the world by which they are surround- 
ed. It would be a great error, and one 
yery little likely to be committed, to 
assert that speculation, intellectual ac- 
tivity, the pursuit of truth, is among 
the more powerful propensities of human 
nature, or fills a large place in the lives 
of any, save decidedly exceptional indi- 
viduals. But, notwithstanding the rela- 
tive weakness of this principle among 
other sociological agents, its influence is 
the main determining cause of the social 
progress ; all the other dispositions of 
our nature which contribute to that pro- 
gress being dependent upon it for 
the means of accomplishing their share of 
the work.*’ 

Having illustrated this _ by 
adducing the influence of the state • 
of knowledge on the industrial arts, 
the fine arts* and the social system* he 
proceeds:— 

“ Every considerable advance in ma- 
terial civilisation has been preceiled by 
an advance in knowledge ; and when 
any great social change lias come to pass 
a great change in the opinions and modes 
of thinking of sooiety had taken place 
shortly befifre. Polytheism, Judaism, 
Catholicism, Protestantism, the nega- 
tive philosophy of Europe and its posi- 


tive science— each of these has been a 
primary agent in making society what it 
was at each successive period, while so- 
ciety was but secondarily instrumental 
in making them — each of them (so far 
as causes can be assigned for its exist- 
ence) being mainly an emanation, not 
from the practical life of the period, but 
from the state of belief and thought .dur- 
ing some time previous. From this ao- 
cumulated evidence, we are justified in 
concluding that the order of human 
progression, in all respects, will be a 
corollary deducible from the order of 
progression in the intellectual convic- 
tions of mankind ; that is, from the laws 
of the successive transformations of reli- 
gion and science. The investigation 
which 1 have thus endeavoured to cha- 
racterise has bftn systematically at- 
tempted, up to the present time, by M. 
Compte alone. His works are a model 
of tlio historical method : what is the 
value of hiR conclusions is another ques- 
tion, and one on which this is not the 
place to decide.” 

The general character of the pseudo- 
theological period was determined by 
the predominance of sentiment and 
imagination over the reason, which, im- 
parting to the philosophical and social 
Bystems an arbitrary and personal cha- 
racter* and urging the intellect to the 
pursuit of absolute knowledge, result- 
ed in the extremes either of pure ra- 
tionalism or mere empiricism. When 
the imagination has reached that stage 
of developemeut which inclines it to 
substitute abstract entities for personal 
types* the social and intellectual sys- 
tems assume the pseudo-metaphysical 
form* characterized by a tendency to 
argumentative subtility* exemplified in 
the scholastic philosophy which arose 
in the later periods of Catholicism/ 
and to a critical or negative mode of 
considering beliefs and institutions* 
strikingly illustrated by the negative 
philosophy of the eighteenth century. 
M. Compte* we see* has adopted from 
the comprehensive phraseology of tl\e 
German school the term absolute* bad 
in a work which* like his*,professedly 
confines itsfllf to general views* ana 


* Pascal, we think, exhibijp in his famous “ Pensees ” those aspects of the Ca- 
tholic theological philosophy of the middle ages which organized its social system. 
A comparison of nis writings with those of M. Compte, might, if space allowed of 
it, clearly manifest the opposed characters of his ana of our period. They both en- 
deavour to explain and harmonize the contradictory* principles of human nature, 
but with a wholly different aim. That of Pascal is to engender belief— of Compte* 
to guide action. ^ • 
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absolute, we shall only observe that 
Locke, in his third book, and Doctor 
Thomas Browne, in his introductory 
lectures on “ The Idea of a Cause,” 
have admirably criticised the ByBtem in 
its ontological aspects. We next pass 
to the consideration of the positive 
system. Its aim, which is the ^' con- 
tinual amelioration of our individual 
and social nature,” (p. 29, Discours), 
will best appear from its doctrines. 
The positive spirit is characterised, ac- 
cording to M. Compte, (pp. 41-4), by 
the ideas of reality (as opposed to the 
chimerical) and of utility in its aims 
—-this word being taken in its true and 
comprehensive sense, and including our 
spiritual and intellectual, as well us our 
material welfare — by its organic power 
of harmonising our speculative and ac- 
tiv^life, and by subordinating those 
social elements which are inferior, or 
little needed, to such as now are the 
actuating powers of society, of realis- 
ing the combined ideas of order and 
of progress. 

One other idea, which, indeed, vir- 
tually includes all the rest, still re- 
mains. M. Compte substitutes for the 4 
absolute of the old philosophy the re- 
lative — considering all modes of exis- 
tence merely as phenomena, which for 
us have no existence, except in relation 
to our faculties of knowledge, and re- 
ferring social states to those organic 
relations which they bear to the con- 
stitutive and actuating ideas of huma- 
nity. The application of these ideas 
to the explanation of the past and pre- 
sent, and the prediction of the pro-® 
bable future, will, we hope, prove in- 
teresting. Guided by the law of so- 


cial developement we have already in- 
dicated, M. Compte reviews the pseudo- 
theological and pseudo-metaphysical 
stages, tracftig the dependence of the 
polytheistic and feudal states on the 
cotemporaneous systems of the abso- 
lute.* He connects the history of the 
sciences and of philosophy with the 
history of man ; and, by thus warding 
them as organically related, has, we 
think, created a new era in historical 
method, f 

Viewed in this aspect, philosophical 
systems should be developed, not only in 
their logical interdependence, but as re- 
sulting from, and indicating the general 
tone of thought-gnd feeling prevalent in 
society at the time. On this true princi- 
ple theycan be classified} in but one man- 
ner, whereas this task having hitherto 
fallen to the lot of partizans — for the 
historian must necessarily have some 
theory— we see the most arbitrary ar- 
rangements adopted. Bacon, Locke, 
and his parodist, Condillac, are classed 
by Tennemann as empirics, or advo- 
cates of philosophical sensualism.'^ The 
systems of Montaigne, of Berkeley, 
and of Hume, differing so widely in 
their moral and social import, are all 
styled sceptical. Now, scepticism, pro- 
perly so called, invariably implying 
some degree of moral obliquity, is a 
markedly social manifestation, and 
results not less from the state of the 
mtellectual $ than of the affective and 
sentimental faculties} for when men 
lose their faith in the power of social 
doing, all confidence in their capa- 
cities for intellectual knowing withers 
too . when society begins to feel the 
falsity of its present, *yet does not 


* Mr. Carlyle, in his "Hero Worship,” has given views of the allegorical and 
quack theories of paganism, exactly corresponding with thqpe of M. Compte, on 

t +*Tbe Gorman historians of philosophy have made some not inconsiderable ad- 
vances to this view, as might indeed be expected from the analogous circumstance, 


that biological science has been extensively cultivated by them in the organic spirit. 
Ritter inthe very interesting preface to his history, denies the title of philosophy 
to all ideas which have not been systematically develop^, forgetting, «as we think, 
that in all ages, and especially early ones, a vast portion of the intellectual attain* 
ments of the community were never committed to writing ; and, in the present jay. 


ments of the community were never committed to writing ; and, in the present jay, 
the prevalence of the essay, as a form of writings precludes much systematic de- 
velopement. ... ... * 


/^F^a luminous exposition of the principles and aims of scientific classification, 
? must refer to Mr. Mill's 44 Logic.” . , 

V Some notable specimens of this may be found in M. Damiron s " Essai sur 


istoire de Philosophic en France an xix. Siecle,” 0 where he classes the eminent 


Gall with Condillac;, as he said, “not so much on account of any analogy, as for 


logical dignity of classification by 41 making a convenience” «f it 
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dearly discern its way through the fu- 
ture, there ensues— as at the period of 
the French Revolution— an age of des- 
pair and sceptioism. But agit attains to 
a more stable foundation ana command- 
ing station, the spirit of belief returns 
once more, and learning from past ex- 
perience, holds a midway course be- 
tween dogmatism and unbelief; for in 
the sublime and immortal words of 
Pascal—" La nature confond lea scep- 
tiques, et la raison les dogmatistes."* 

We now approach those views of the 
present and future, afforded by posi- 
tive philosophy, which have a more 
immediate interest for all of us. Its 
fundamental and characteristic aims, 
as applied to moderiiOociety, are the 
developementof humanity in its indus- 
trial, social, and intellectual aspects:— 

“ The idea of progress cannot he phi- 
losophically estimated until we have de- 
termined in what consists this continual 
amelioration of our nature. The * en- 
semble 1 of the positive philosophy proves 
that this advance of our individual and 
social nature consists in the evolution of 
those great attributes, by which our 
human nature is distinguished from 
that which is merely animal ; to wit, 
intelligence and sociability — these facul- 
ties lending reciprocal aid to each other, 
and mutually related as means and end. 
Although the spontaneous course of the 
human evolution is perpetually develop- 
ing their common influence, their com- 
bined ascendancy can never give so com- 
plete a mastery over the lower impulses 
of our nature as wholly to supplant them 
as principles of action. But this ideal 
preponderance of our human over our 
animal propensities, naturally satisfies 
the conditions of a true philosophical 


theory, by assigning a determinate limit, 
which, although constantly approaching, 
we can never perfectly attain." 

Thus, the utopia of one age becomes 
the reality of a succeeding, and thisprin- 
oipally through the agency of the will 
and affections, enlightened by the in- 
tellect ; there being in the province of 
knowledge a perpetual conversion of 
the difficult attainments of the few into 
the school-boy lessons of the many. It 
follows that both political and industrial 
arts depend for their advance on the 
progress of science. The process of 
social regeneration must ultimately, 
according to M. Compte, be effected 
by a purely mental revolution, from 
which the necessary institutions will 
spontaneously flow.f He recognises, 
however, the necessity of the existing 
systems of political agitation, although 
it must, in bis view, be regarded as 
being of a purely transitory and pre- 
parative nature, and if. only to be to- 
lerated as a necessary evil (p. 92.) 
“In truth," he observes, " the prejudices 
inherent in a transitory or revolution- 
ary state have not been without their 
effect on Ihe industrial classes ; they 
entertain pernicious and illusive hopes 
os to the indefinite power of purer po- 
litical measures, thus rendering it im- 

S ossible that they should justly consi- 
er their main interests os being af- 
fected rather by opinions and manners 
than by institutions,} which, above all, 
require for their complete regeneration 
— impossible at present — an intellec- 
tual re-organisation. In M. Compte's 
judgment, the principles of the po- 
sitive system will far sooner reach 


* See the chapter in his " Pensecs sur la Grandeur la Faiblesse et la Vanite dcs 
Homines ,” where may be found many other similar passages, which, as has been ob- 
served by Sir James .Macintosh, anticipate all that has since been written by Beattie 
and Reid on the subject. “ The true point of distinction, 11 observes the Rev. Jadhos 
Wills, in his interesting and original work on the “ Philosophy of Unbelief," “ which 
is apt to be totally overlooked between them, is not that toe sceptic is one who asks 
for proof, and the believer one who believes without it ; but thaf the qpeptio asks 
fqr’an explanation , and the believer is satisfied with proof. ¥ But we may be allowed 
to remark that the believer (must ultimately give an explanation relative, if not to 
the reasoning faculty, yet, at all events, to our spiritual, moral, or social nature. 

t, Montesquieu has the same idea— 11 11 ne faut point faire par les lois ce qu'on 
pent faire par les m<Burs.’ v a * * 

4 “ J’aime les paysans ; ils ne sont pas asses savantLpour raisonner de travers," 
observes Montesquieu. For the sake of point and effect, he has here run a serious 
risk of .conveying false impressions of what he really believed. We think he al- 
luded to the important consideration, that the learned classes are prone to fall 
into various classes of fallaoie%>which could not, even in idea, occur to the unedu- 
cated. Among the most remarkable of these, we may place the influence of autho- 
rity aad of * passion for systematising. 


a*- 
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the landontandings of the indus- 
trial, than of the professional classes, 
partly because tne minds of the 
latter are imbued by the false prin- 
ciples of the negative or pseudo-meta- 
physical school, but ohieny on account 
of those social necessities to which the 
attention of the former is constantly 
directed by their situation. These ne- 
cessities are of two sorts, but mutually 
related — the one intellectual, the other 
material. They require, firstly, syste- 
matic education ; ana secondly, regular 
labour. The false social systems, to 
which we have just , alluded, are 
divided by M. Compteinto two schools: 
The retrograde, based on a partial in- 
terpretation mf the idea of order ; and 
the negative, which seeks to realise at 
once the* idea of progression.* We 
givnis own account of them. 

“While the irrevocable dissolution 
of the theological philosophy was 
gradually accomplishing, the political 
system of which it was the mental basis 
has been more and more decomposed 
by the agency of the metaphysical 
spirit. Tne organs of this double ne- 
gative movement were, on the one hand, 
the universities — on the other, the yu- 
rious judicial and legal bodies, which 
gradually assumed an aspect hostile to 
the feudal powers ; but as the critical 
spirit spread, its agents without experi- 
encing any radical change, became more 
numerous, and of a lower grade ; so that 
in the eighteenth century the active revo- 
lutionary spirit passed in the philoso- 
phical body from the men of science to 
the literary men, and in the political 
order, from the judges to the advocates. 
The final crisis necessarily commenced 
when this negative spirit, to which each 
class in a different way contributed, had 
reached such a height as rendered it im- 
possible to preserve the ancient regime 
consistently with the new ideas.. From 
its very commencement this crisis has 
invaftably tended to transform into a 
vast organical movement the critical im- 
pulse of the five preceding oenturies, by 
presenting it^u specially destined, to ef- 
fect, in a direct manner, life social re- 
generation. Bat this decisive transfer 
matlon has to this day remained essen- 
tially impossible, owing io the want of 
a philosophy Capable of furnishing the 
necessary intellectual basis. • At the 


very period when the process of decom- 
position being sufficiently accomplished, 
it became necessary to abandon the purely 
negative doctrines which guided it, a 
fatal, but inevitable illusion accorded 
to the metaphysical spirit the direct on 
of the movement of reorganisation. 
When experience had decisively proved 
the impotency of such a philosophy as 
an agent of organisation, the non-exis- 
tence of the positive theory rendered it 
impossible to satisfy the requirements of 
order in any other way than by a sort 
of transitory restoration of the negative 
system. Finally, the developement of 
this retrograde re-action led to the me- 
morable manifestation which irrevocably 
demonstrated that progress, as well as 
order, is an essmRiul condition and aim 
of modern divination." (Dis.pp. 50 - 52 ) 

The means by which the positive phi- 
losophy seeks to establish the long-de- 
sired harmony between the ideas of 
order and of progress differ widely 
from those “sterile political agita- 
tions which, carried on in the spirit of 
personal rivalry, deal in temporary ex- 
pedients, and aim more at the attoin- 
, ment of particular forms of political 
ascendancy than at the satisfaction of 
our industrial, social, and intellectual 
wants." He continues thus 

“ Considered in relation to order, the 
positive spirit affords striking indica- 
tions both logical and scientific, of its 
capacity to meet the demands and realise 
the conditions of this idea. Attacking 
the existing disorders at their true 
source — necessarily mental — it developes 
B a profound logical harmony among onr 
ideas, by regenerating the methods 
which had spontaneously to the doctrines, 
through a three-fold change in the cha- 
racter of the dominant question, in the 
manner of treating them, and in the con- 
ditions necessary to their elaboration— 
thus converting a sterns political agitation 
into a philosophical movement. Under the 
second point of view— that of progress— 
it continually regards the present os a 
necessary result of the .entire preceding ' 
evolution, thus r endowing the examine- . 
tion of the pastessentially requisite to the 
understanding of the present. Finally, 
instead of leaving social science in a state 
of vague and sterile isolation, the posi- 
tive spirit allies it irrevocably to all the* 
other fundamental sciences, which are 


* We have seen a pamphlet entitled the “Sphere qf Government," originally 
published in a journal whfoh enjoys no inconsiderable circulation, “ The Non-Con- 
formist," in which the Writer gravely proposes to abolish all our institutions, except * 


the Jndioial. 

Vol.XXV<-No.148. 
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bo many necessary steps to this final 
study, and by which our intellect is dis- 
ciplined in the true method and habits of 
taught requisite to its appreciation and 
development. These logical guarantees 
are fully confirmed and developed by 
that process of scientific appreciation 
which, relatively to social, as well as to 
every other species of phenomena, con- 
siders our artificial order simply as the 
judicious expression — at first spontane- 
ous, but afterwards systematic — of tho 
natural order which, resulting in every 
case from the 4 ensemble ' ot the actu- 
ating laws, is generally susceptible of 
such beneficial modifications, as arc con- 
sistent with, or rather ore themselves 
the very constitutive elements of tho 
idea of order." C 

a 

We have seen that M. Compte re- 
gards social regeneration as the spon- 
taneous result of a mental reorganisa- 
tion, it becomes, then, of vital impor- 
tance to know by what classes of so- 
ciety this philosophy can best be de- 
veloped — by what means it can be sys- 
tematically applied — what are the ten- 
dencies at war with it ; and, lastly, 
how in its progress it answers its great 
aim, that of developing our social and 
moral capacities. 

All philosophy, in some degree — but 
the positive pre-eminently — originates 
in the systematic extension of ideas of 
the practical reason lj< such specu- 
lations as it recognises as' accessible 
to our faculties. Thi# 1 practical rea- 
Bon is, in our modern society, accord- 
ing to M. Compte, principally deve- 
loped in the industrial classes, who are 
peculiarly fitted to appreciate it, owing 1 
to their freedom from the prejudices in- 
stilled into th a e minds of the professional 
classes by false systems of education, 
which, having originated under the 
pseudo-metaphysical influences, un- 
fortunately linger among us. We 
certainly think M. Compte takes an 
exaggerated view of these evils, and 
.view the state of our professional classes 
a more hopefully v.but we must remem- 
ber that a tone of mere intellectual 
condescension on their part to the in- 


dustrial mind, will not h now be 
deemed sufficient. The Bubject of ge- 
neral education for these classes, to 
which M. Compte unceasingly directs 
the efforts of his powerful intellect,* 
is discussed at the latter end of his 
essay, where he classifies the sciences 
in such a manner as at once presents 
their historical law of development 
in the social mind, the natural order 
in which, for the purposes of educa- 
tion, they should be presented to tho 
individual, and, moreover, indicates 
all the principal social, and logical 
phases of the positive philosophy. On 
the questions relating to the state of 
our universities, we find a most re- 
markable anticipation of ,M. Compte’s 
views in a work published two hundred 
and fifty years ago — we m/)nn Lord 
Bacon's u Advancement of ScUave,” 
which must be of peculiar interest to 
us whose minds are occupied with the 
practical application of ideas here laid 
down. Bacon observes 

14 First, therefore, amongst so many 
groat foundations of colleges in Europe, 
I find it strange that they are all dedi- 
cated to professions, and none leit free 
to arts and sciences at large ; neither is it 
to be forgotten, that by this dedicating of 
foundations and donations to professions, 
learning hath not only had a malign as- 
pect and influence upon the growth of 
science, but hath also hben prejudicial 
to stulos and governments. For henco 
it is that princes find a solitude in regard 
of able men to serve them in causes of 
state, because there is no education col- 
legiate which is free, wheec such as wero 
so disposed might civo themselves to 
histories, modern languages, books of 
policy and civil discourse, and other the 
like enablements unto service of state. '* 

It may easily be collected from what 
we have stated, that the dominant ideas 
of the positive system of ethics are 
sympathy and duty f — it being thus dis- 
tinguished from those human schemes 
of morality hitherto generally preva- 
lent, whiefi, under various disguises, 
have advocated the ideas of egotism 


* M. Compte delivers at Paris an annual course of popular lectures on Astronomy 
gratuitously every year ; ho has also publisheda 44 Aaite d f Astronomic Populaire. 

flu pursuance oi our wish to secure a respectful attention to M. Compte's sys- 
tem, by indicating the {joints in which he coincides with our own writers, we can- 
not refrain from testiiVingposr admiration of tho manner in which the author of the 
u Claims of Labour ” has developed these great social idea* in some of their most 
fcteresting and important aspects. 
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and*rig]fl. It seeks to develops the 
idea or duty by unfolding V esprit 
£ ensemble , which is naturally allied 
to it- M. Compte’s system, in the 
part which relates to the formation of 
general rules of action, coincides with 
that of Bentham. While, on the one 
hand, he rejects the errors of those 
who conceive that, because the do- 
mestic affections and generous impulses 
of our nature cannot with safety or ad- 
vantage be governed by civil law, 
they are, therefore, subject to no ge- 
neral principles, and incapable of sub- 
mitting to being enlightened by the 
intellect : on the other? he refuses his 
assent to the equally pernicious dogma, 
which woujfl resolve all our personal 
feelings into the mere abstraction of 
general benevolence. We do not feel 
ltoncessary to dwell on a subject which 
has been so ably discussed by Sir James 
Mackintosh, in his well known and de- 
lightful “ History of Ethical Science.” 

M. Compte "does not in this essay 
allude to the aesthetic import of his 
system, which, however, is more fully 
developed in his great work, the " Sys- 
tem of Positive Philosophy." The* 
same organic principle which is destin- 
ed to harmonize our speculative and 
practical life, must also guide our 
poetical impulses into those channels 
of earnest thought and feeling which 
pervade the industrial classes of our 
time. In all past ages, poetry and 
the fine arts, owing to their pre-emi- 
nently modifiable character, have been 
invariably determinated by the general 
state of the* social system ; thus fur-# 
nishing a powerful aid to the correct 
appreciation of the past history and 
present state of society and philosophy.* 

We allude at present not only or 
chiefly to what is commonly included 
under the vague designation of philo- 
sophical poetry, which aims at a poeti- 


oal exposition of systems or mental 
functions ;f nor to the casual indi- 
cations of the social and physical state 
of nations sometimes furnished by 
poetry \% but to the poetic embodiment 
of the familiar and generally diffused 
forms of thought, originally furnished 
by the intellect, but subsequently fused 
intolhe entire social being, and exist- 
ing in combination with the sentimen- 


tal and imaginative elements of our na- 
ture. We indicate a few examples in 
poets familiar to us. Faust and Me- 
phistophiles present different aspects 
of the same school, viz., that which 
we have already characterized as the 
pseudo-metaptasical, and although 
Goethe, gjuidea by a deep insight into 
the aesthetic Capabilities and require- 
ments of his subject, has allied it with 


characters arc dramatic representa- 
tions of different social aspects of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.} 
Again, Shelley and Novalis appear to 
be respectively poets of the negative 
and retrograde schools. Considered 
in its relations to the present, this phi- 
losophy suggests, and we think solves, 
many interesting questions as to the 
true aesthetic character of our mind, 
the period of its developement, and 
the forms it may assume. Have we 
among the many .interesting poets of 
our period, any one who can justly 
claim to be rggarded as the poet of our 
age? If there be, who can more 
deservedly appropriate that title 
than Wordsworth? Yet, we think 
that neither the social character and 
“ vigorous human-heartedness” which 
pervade his writings, nor the exqui- 
site lyrical breathings of his spirit# 
poured forth as he listened in his re- 
tirement to the “ still sad music of hu- 
manity," are sufficient to confer it. 
Intimately related as we believe the 


* Recent French historians have availed themselves of this ai<|» See Histoire is 
France, paf Michelet; tome deuxieme. 9 • 

t As numerous odes on fancy, memory, &c., Milton has 'writteif some Inge- 
nious and fanciful verses on tho unpromising subject of the predicaments. As most 
beautiful specimens of the poetical delineation of philosophical systems, we beg 
leave to reeal to our readers recollection Mr. Aubrey De Vero's sonnets on 
Pantheism and Platonism. , 

% Thus, for example, the distaste or rather the absence of pastoral poetry among 
the French, indicates tho servile and degraded state of their peasant-population £ 
former times. 

$ See a very entertaining critique on Faust in thefrst volume of “ Del'Alle- 
magno," par Henri Heine; a characteristic emanation of the German metaphysical 
school. 
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grounds of this judgment to be to all 
true theory of the poetic character, 
we can at present hut very briefly inti- 
mate them. The aesthetic aspect of a 
new social state becomes fully apparent 
only when its fundamental philosophi- 
cal principles have been so far familiar- 
ised to our minds that they are incor- 
porated with such elements of our 
affective and sentimental nature as are 
capable of spontaneously moulding 
themselves into aesthetic forms. In 
our present position, none of these 
conditions are satisfied. In the con- 
flict of the new spirit with the old 
forms, we may trace the source of that 
uniformly meditative End occasionally 
desponding tone which ,forlas the rul- 
ing character of his poetry, as also of 
that didactio style so natural to a man 
who has, by painful toil and slow steps, 
achieved the formation of a system 
which he fears will, after all, meet 
with but little sympathy from the great 
body of readers. \V e see too often a 
theory of life, not life itBelf— and we 
venture to think, that what Words- 
worth, in Buch passages, has discur- 
sively taught, Shakspeare would with 
better effect, have dramatically sug- 
gested. 

#t.His aim was, perhaps, more to ana- 
lyse human nature and modern social 
systems, and, by reducing the results of 
his examination to principles, to explain 
the grounds and means of individual 
and general progress, than to exhibit 
the poetical aspects of a generally re- 
ceived philosophy in an epic form, as 
Milton; — or, in a dramatic form, as 
Gothe had done. He was led to con- 
sider the mofal powers aa the prime 
agents of social progress j and hence, 
much of his noetry was imbued, and 
as we think, Vitiated by a sort of intel- 
lectual symbolism and didactic morality 
H6t altogether (esthetic. It is some 
proof of our view that the most ad- 
mired passages in his works— (those 
at least which wa have seen most fre- 
quently marked— this being itself a 
proof of the undramatic'character pf 
his mind, since no one would think of 
thus isolating a sentence from its na- 
tural connection in Shakspeare) — are 
philosophical and moral reflections, or 
single epithets, often of singular beauty, 
if taken bv themselves, but in no way 
sBBtheticauy connected wtth the na- 
tural objects which suggested them. 
Thus a 01 rocky stream 1 ' reads a moral 


homily to 01 dogmatic teafoers." — 
How different from this is the noble 
sonnet “ composed upon Westminster- 
bridgel" The poet, indeed, cannot, 
like the painter, produce a vivid ira- 
ression of external scenes, unlesshe 
lends his description of them with 
such thoughts and feelings as words 
alone can render, but in this just 
balance of outward impressions and the 
mental reaction of the powers of 
thought and imagination, lies the great 
difficulty ; and rarely has been the hap- 
piness of any but the greatest poets, to 
pourtray “ all ratures harmonies.*' 

11 Ai fragments of our broken meditations, 

Or, ochoca of the minitrclay vlRln." 

Wordsworth makes his loVe ofna- 
ture hold a very secondary placeto 
his purpose of direct moral teaching. 
The difficulty of moulding abstract 
philosophy into poetic forms, is, in 
truth, very great. We see it, however, 
surmounted in the earliest period of 
the world’s history in the grand poem 
of Job, us well as in the Hebrew Pro- 
phets. We can trace the progress of 
a similar result in the transition from 
the Egyptian symbolism to the nobly 
imaginative creations of the Greek 
art, as also in the history of Catholic art. 
Milton has invested a generally re- 
ceived, but very abstract view of the 
Christian religion with an epic interest. 
And Gothe had to encounter similar 
difficulties in his efforts to combine 
that wonderful variety oft ideas, which 
( his mighty genius could alone have 
harmonized and made generally intel- 
ligible, as well as interesting, by fusing 
them into a consistent dramatic whole. 
To accomplish this, for our social life, 
remains, we think, a task for our 
poets. How far it may be possible, 
until our discordant social theories 
are harmonized by the one which is 
true, we cannot venture to decide. 
But, as it appears *to u» here is a 
wide field for criticism whioh we rarely 
enter. We trace the Paradise Lost 
to some old drama; and, as some sup- 
pose, G5the*s Faust tO' the puppet 
shows which delighted his childhood ; 
but of tna powers by which the scat- 
tered materials were combined, modi- 
fied, and fused in his imagination ; in 
short, of those powers by which the 
philosophical podt ff sees into the life 
of things,** we bear little. We have 
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spoken if us freely of what appear to We have now passed under review f 
us Mr. Wordsworth's defects ; be- as briefly as possible* the principal as- 

cause these* not less than his tran- pects of this philosophy* earnestly hop- 

sccndent beauties* have influenced the ing that such of our readers as are un- 

productions of our younger poets ; acquainted with it may be induced to 

and because we are well assured study this remarkable system, 

by past experience* that a true under- Mr. Mills' logical system is charac- 
a tan ding of the defects as well as of the tensed by simplicity* systematic unity* 

beauties of every great poet will finally and great* but well-disciplined power s 

engender a spirit of love and venera- of generalisation. We shall give a 

tion* perhaps less passionate, but more brief analysis of its contents* and then* 

abiding. Our readers will not* we by slightly tracing the historical pro- 

hope* suspect us of undervaluing the gress of logical science* hope to place 

poet who has so greatly contributed the characteristics of his system in a 

to make us feel * still clearer light. His first book is oc- 


11 Bounty li roun4 n* wlicrcni'er we move, 

It Bound* In cflery sound t from cloud, and flower 
It f loon* upon u*.* 

• 

*Fhe fine arts have hitherto* in the 
British isles* been unduly influenced 
by our industrial character ; yet this 
very circumstance leads us to think 
hopefully of file future* and not for 
poetry alone* but for architecture* 
painting, and sculpture. For the 
markedly industrial and social charac. 
ter of the nation* although unfavour- 
able to purely religious ^urt* affords 
peculiar facility for developing the 
aesthetic character of the positive spi- 
rit. For example* the necessity of 
buildings* adapted to the commercial 
and social wants of the daily multiply- 
ing associations of the industrial class- 
es* demand the encouragement of ori- 
ginal architectural genius.* 

The poetical aspects of the past may 
be fearlessly and admiringly pondered** 
even cherished* by those minds which* 
although thoroughly understanding and 
appreciating the present and the fu- 
ture* yet seek even amid " things evil" 
some u soul of goodness.” We wit- 
ness the revival of Greek plays* yet 
feel no apprehension that polytheism 
will ever be reinstated as a social ele- 
ment. A positive philosopher of the 
nineteenth pentuty wrote # Faust.f 


cupied about {he theory of naming* 
of the import of propositions* of the 
nature of classification* and of the 
five predicables. He sums up his results 
thus (pp. 125-6, vol. I.):— 

11 In the preceding book we have been 
occupied not with the nature of proof, 
but with the nature of assertion ; the im- 
port conveyed by a proposition, whether 
that proposition be true or false ; not the 
means by which to discriminate true 
from false propositions. The proper 
subject* however, of logic is proof. Be- 
fore we could understand what proof is* 
it was necessary to understand what that 
is to which proof is applicable; what 
the different kinds of proposition assert. 
This preliminary inquiry we have pro- 
secuted to a definite result. Assertion* 
in the first place, relates either to the 
meaning of words, or to some properties 
of the Uiings which words signify. As- 
sertions respecting the meaning of 
words, among which definitions are the 
most important, hold a place, and an in- 
dispensable one, in philosophy. Asser- 
tions respecting things, or what may be 
oalled real propositions, in contradis- 
tinction to verbal ones, are of various 
sorts. We have analysed the import of 
each sort* and have ascertained the na- 
ture of the things Jhey relate to, and 
the nature of what they severally assert 
respecting those things— we found that 
whatever bo the form of the proposition* 
the real subject of every proposition Is 4 
phenomenon of consWousness, or h 


* We seem wonderfully afraid of forgetting Lord Baoon's maxim, “that a 
house is meant to live in •, end the idea of industrial utility is often* very unneces- 
sarily* intruded on the province of the beautifal • a • 

f Our attention is now so ftiuoh more .directed to what we could do, but will 
not* than to what we would,* but cannot* that to some minds it requires an effort 
to understand, and sympathise with the character of Faust. We cannot proudly 
place ourselves on the summit of all attainable knowledge, and seek for new em- 
ployment of our energies in the invisible world of apiriti. Hence our humbler phi- 
losophy tells of indefinite progress |n snoh knowledge qs Is suited tQ our state writ 
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hidden cause to which we ascribe the 
phenomenon, and thatwbat is predicated 
or asserted, cither in the affirmative or 
negative, of those phenomena or those 
powers is always either existence, order 
tn place , order in time , causation , or re- 
semblance. 

There is, however, another class of 
propositions which relate only to 
the meaning of names. This Mr. 
Miilffollowing Aristotle and the school- 
men, terms essential propositions. He 
gives this account of them (pp. 147-8, 
vol. I.) — “ Almost all metaphysicians, 
prior to Locke, as well as many since 
his time, have made afereat mystery of 
essential predication, and of predicates 
which were said to be of the essence of 
the subject. The essence of a thing, 
they Baid, was that without which the 
thing could neither be, nor be con- 
ceived to be. Thus, rationality was of 
the essence of a man, because without 
rationality man could not be conceived 
to exist. The differen t attributes which 
made up the essence of the thing were 
called its essential properties, and a 
proposition in which any of these were 
predicated of it was called an essential 
proposition, and was considered to go 
deeper into the nature of the thing 
than any other proposition could do.'* 
Closely connected with this view were 
the dogmas of the Aristotelians and 
Platonuts as to substantial forms, 
which only received their full de- 
velopment in the scholastic philo- 
sophy.* The real meaning of the es- 
sences of man (for example) is merely 
the assemblage of attributes connoted 
by the word. * An essential proposition 
is thus a purely verbal one. The 
theory of the import of proposi- 
tions leads naturally to the considera- 
tion of the meaning and functions of 
general names, which Mr. Mill is ne- 
cessarily led to view “as having a 
gleaning quite independently of their 
befog the names ef classes ; for, in pre- 
dicating thq. name, we predicate only 
the attributes it connotes ;* and the fact 
of ^belonging toaclass does not in ordi- 
nary cases come into view at elL" (P. 
269, vol. I.). General names, there- 
fore, primarily connote the attributes 
of those objects whieh we examine, 


and only secondarily and by implica- 
tion, denote classes. But since the 
theory of the functions of general 
names determines that of the import 
of general propositions, and since these 
last determine the theory of reason- 
ing, what must we say to the old the- 
ory of the syllogism, which is ulti- 
mately reducible (as expounded by mo- 
dern writers, at least) to a theory of 
the evolution of propositions out of 
one another, by a supposed anterior 
process of classification, , since we have 
seen that all propositions, except those 
which constitute the classificatory 
csences, founded on the idea of resem- 
blance, primarily import .relations of 
succession, of causation, and co-ex- 
istence ? We shall consider the 
major proposition first, and tlfon 
the minor of the syllogism. Stewart 
remarks on the general axioms of geo- 
metry, that they may be omitted altoge- 
ther without impairing the probative 
force of the syllogism, as when we infer 
that A B is equal to C D, because each 
of them is equal to E F. And accord- 
ing to Mr. Mill, all general pro- 
positions, whether definitions, axioms, 
or laws of nature, are merely abridged 
statements, in a kind of short-hand, of 
the particular facts which, as occasion 
arises, we either think we may proceed 
upon as proved, or intend to assume. 
Thus, general propositions are merely 
“ registers of inferences already made, 
and short formulae for making more." 
(P. 269, vol. I.) In qpger to inter- 
pret these general propositions, we have 
the rules of the syllogisms — “ The rea- 
soning lies in the acts of generalisation, 
not in interpreting the record of that 
act, but the syllogistic form is an in- 
dispensable collateral security for the 
correctness of the generalisation it- 
self.” (P. 264.) The real type, of 
reasoning must then depend on the na- 
ture of the minor premises. It states 
a resemblance, and tothis circumstance 
the syllogistic theory of classification 
owes its origin. The universal type of 
the reasoning process is therefore this. 
“ Certain individuals havf a given at- 
tribute : an individual or individuals 
resemble Che former in certain other 
attributes therefore, they resemble 



the scholastic philosophy arose! at a late ] od, was critical, and stood quite apart 
jSSrowteS? 10 ljMlosopby of Catholi which was essential as a »"«*■** of 
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them also in the given attribute.*' 
Whether from one point of resemblance 
it is allowable to conclude the other, 
is a question to be determined by the 
canons of induction, stated further on. 
Thus all deduction is reduced ultimately 
to a process of induction. But is this 
true of geometry, and the theury of 
numbers ? Mr. Mill, we think, has 
clearly proved his theory for these 
cases too. He considers space, time, 
and number, as phenomena merely, and 
points out those properties which ren- 
der the sciences which r el Ate to them 
almost purely deductive . 9 Their axioms 
are, however, for the particular cases 
at least, inductively arrived at by every 
child in the very earliest period of life. 

£jho opposition is not between the 
terms deductivo and inductive, hut be- 
tween deductive and experimental. A 
science is experimental in proportion us 
every new case which presents any pe- 
culiar feature.-* Stand* in need of a new 
set of observations and experiments, a 
fresh induction. It is deductive in pro- 
portion as it can draw conclusions in- 
spect ing cases of a new kind, by pro- • 
eesscs which bring those cases under old 
inductions, by ascertaining that eases 
which cannot' be observed to have the 
requisite marks, have, however, marks 
of these marks" — (vol. 1. p. *289.) 

The synthetical process of deduc- 
tion is the most perfect method of 
science, (and, in the complex biological 
and social sciences, the saiest method,) 
but we must first obtain primary laws 
of nature by’ifiduction. To this end* 
a system of experimentation is neces- 
sary, and Mr. Mill lays down rules 
for the correct performance of this 
process. The second volume is occu- 
pied by the further application of the 
theory of induction to the complex 
cusps of modern fl Science, by the expo- 


sition of the theory of classification 
and fallacies, and lastly, by the appli- 
cation of the ideas previously statea to 
the creation of tho much-needed logic 
of the moral sciences. We can only 
very briefly glance at the history of 
logic.* The law on which we base it is, 
that logical method has, when sys- 
tematically developed, been invari- 
ably determined by the state of scientific 
doctrine , though in itB incipient men- 
tal state, the doctrine has been really 
determined by the method.f The 
Aristotelian theory of the syllogism and 
prcdicaplcs we think suggested by the 
too exclusive consideration of the 
classificatof y sciences Theo ntolo- 

gical and a priori tendencies of the 
scholastic realists continued this view, 
and the spirit of it may be traced 
in the theories of their antagonists, the 
Nominalists, in the ultra-nomitudism 
of Hobbes ; in the theory of “ agree- 
ment or disagreement of ideas" pro- 
pounded by Locke, and suggested, we 
think, by his study of moral and meta- 
physical science ; in Condillac's assertion 
that science is only a well-constructed 
language ; and in Dr. Brown’s theory 
of the evolution of thought, which can- 
not possibly be true, except of essential 
propositions, or in mental science, 
llume, by his discussion of the preva- 
lent theory of power, (analogous to 
the sch elastic jhcory of classification,) 
firBt strongly* developed tho ideas of 
succession and co-oxistence in meta- 
physical science, which impulse, being 
favoured by the parallel advance of 
the positive sciences, has given rise to 
Mr. Mill's remarkable system of logic, 
the first successful attempt, as wo 
think, It-i harmonize our doctrines and 
our method, and to reduce the hitherto 4 
opposed theories of induction and de- 
duction to a philosophical unity. 


* The latest History of Logic which we have seen — that by Barthelemy .Sf. 
Hilaire -thflugh full of interesting learning, is of a too exclusively antiquarian cha* 
racter to be oF much scientific or historical value. Indeed, when we ste the Royal 
Academy of Paris obliged a to award the prize to such a work as the best of those 
presented, we cease to wonder at M. Compte's contempt for metaphysics. • 
t Wo may boro remark that the idea of the destination of the sciences has, while it va- 
ried in different agrs, influenced and indeed been confounded with that of their method 
Thus to take the familiar expAiple of a living writer. Mr. Emerson has truly recog- 
nised the social and moral aims <jf tho sciences ; but he falsely supposes, that we can 
discover or adequately explain them by the human type. This confusion of the 
intellectual and moral points of view was, in Greece, yoraoted by the influence ex- 
ercised by the plasli^arts over philosophy. 

J This is true, to a remarkable extent, of tho examples selected by the latelt 
champion of the syllogistic theory. Dr. Whateley's Instances ate mostly taken 
from the dassificatory sciences. 
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TALES Of THE TRAINS \ BEING SOME CHAPTERS OF RAILROAD ROMANCE. 
ST TILBUSY TBAMF, QUIRK'S HRMRUORB. 


THE ROAD VERSUS THE RAIL— THE 
“THE EARLY" 

Although the steam-engine itself is 
more naturalised amongst us than with 
any other nation of Europe, railroad 
travelling has unquestionably outraged 
more of the association we once che- 
rished and were proud of, than it could 
possibly effect in countries of less rural 
and picturesque beauty than England. 
" La Belle France" is but a great corn 
field — in winter, a dreary waste of 
ellow soil — in autumn, a desert of 
ried stubble. Belgium is only a huge 
cabbage-garden — flat and foetid. Prus- 
sia, a sandy plain, dotted with sentry- 
boxes. To traverse these, speed is the 
grand requisite ; there is little to re- 
mark — less to admire. The sole ob- 
ject is to push forward ; and when one 
remembers the lumbering Diligence, 
and its eight buffaloes, the rail is a 
glorious alternative. 

In England, however, rural scenery 
is eminently characterised. The cot- 
tage of the peasant, enshrined in honey- 
suckle — the green glade — the rich and 
swelling champaign — the quaint old 
avenues, leading to some ancient hall — 
the dark glen — the shining river — fol- 
low each other in endless succession, 
suggesting so "many memories of our 
people, and teeming with such infor- 
mation of their habits, tastes, and 
feelings. There was something dis- 
tinctive, too, in that well-appointed 
coach, with its four blood bayB, tossing 
their heads with impatience, as they 
stood before the village inn, waiting 
for 1 the passengers to breakfast. I 
lt>ved every jingld of the brass hous- 
ings ; the flap of the traces, and the 
baqg of the swingle-bar, were music 
to my ears ; and what a character was 
he, who, wrapped his great drab coat 
around his lege, and gathered up the 
reins with that careless indolence, that 
seemed to say— “ The beasts have no 
need of guidance— they know what 
^ey are about 1” The very leer of his 
merry eye ‘ 


SONG OF THE-TH1RD CLASS TRAIN— 

TO VERSAILLES. 

the bar, was a novel in three volumes; 
and mark how lazily he takes the whip 
from the fellqw that stands on the 
wheel, proud of such a service ; and 
hear him, as he cries " All right. Bill, 
let 'em go I" — and then mark the grace- 
ful curls of the long lash, as it plays 
around the leaders' flanks, and makes 
the Bkittish devils bound ere the^toe 
touched ; and now, we go careering 
along the mountain- side, where the 
breeze is fresh and the air bracing, with 
a wide-spread country all beneath us, 
across which the shadows are moving 
like waves. Again, we move along 
some narrow road, overhung with trees, 
k rich in perfumed blossoms, which fall 
in showers over us as we pass : the 
wheels are crushing the ripe apples as 
they lie uncared for; and now we are 
in. a deep glen, dark and shady, where 
only a straggling sun-beam comes — and 
see, where the road opens, how the 
rabbits play I — nor are scared at our ap- 
proach. Ha! merry England, there 
are sights and sounds about you to 
warm a man's heart, ape] make him 
‘think of home. 

It was but a few -days since, I was 
seated in one of the cheap carriages of 
a southern line, when this theme was 
brought forcibly to my mind by over- 
hearing a dialogue between a waggoner 
and his wife. The man, in all the 
pride and worldliness of his nature, 
would see but the advantages of rapid 
transit, where the poor woman saw 
many a change for the worse — all the 
little incidents and adventures of a 
leasant journey being now superseded 
v the clock-work precision of the rail, 
the hissing engine, and tip lumbering 
train. 

Longafter they had left the carriage, 
I continued' to dwell upon the words 
they had spoken ; and, as I fell asleep, 
they fashioned themselves into raae 
measure, which -I remembered PP 
^waking, and have called it j 
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THE BONqfDF THE THIRD CLASS TRAIN. 

WAGGONER. 

T e was when with the dreary load 
We slowly journeyed on, 

And measured every mile of road 
Until the day was gone ; 

Along the worn and rutted way, 

When morn was but a gleam. 

And with the last faint glimpse of day 
Still went the weary team. 

But no more now to earth we bow 1 
Our insect life is past ; 

With furnace gleam, and hissing steam, 
Our speed is like the blast. 


wife • 

I mind it well — I loved it too, 

Full many a happy hour. 

When o'er our heaas the blossoms grew 
That made the road a bower. 

With song of birds, and pleasant sound 
eSP voices o'er the lea. 

And perfume rising from the ground "" 
Fresh turned by labour free. 

And when the night, star-lit and bright. 
Closed in on Jill around, 

Nestling to rest, upon my breast 
My boy was sleeping sound, 
llis mouth was moved, as tho* it proved, 
That even in his dream, 

He grasp’d the whip — his tiny lip 
Would try to guide the team. 

• 

Oh, were not these the dayB to please ? 

Were we not happy so ? 

The women said, he hung his head. 

And still he muttered Tow : 

But no more now to earth we bow, 

Our insect life is past, 

With furnace gleam, and hissing steam 
Our speed is like the blast. 


49 1 wish I Tiad a hundred pounds to ar-» 
gue the question on either side,” as Lord 
Plunkett said of a chancery case, “for 
if we have lost much of the romance 
of the road, as it once existed, we have 
certainly gained something in the 
strange and curious views of life pre- 
sented by rail-road travelling ; and al- 
though there was more of poetry in 
the pastoral, the broad comedy of 
a journev is dways amusing. The 
caliph who once sat on the bridge of 
Bagdad to observe mankind and choose 
his dinner party from the passers by, 
would unquestionably have enjoyed a 
far wider scope for his investigation, 
had he lived in our day, and taken out 
a subscription ticket fob the Great 
Western or the Grand Junction. A 


peep into the several carriages of strain 
Is like obtaining a section of sooiety, for, 
Jibe the view of a boose, when ftp 


front wall is removed, we can see the 
whole economy of the dwelling, from 
the kitchen to the garret ; and, while 
the grand leveller, steam, is tugging all 
the same road, at the same pace, sub- 
jecting the peer to every shock it gives 
the peasant, individual peculiarities 
and class observances relieve the uni- 
formity of the scene, and afford ample 
opportunity for him who would read 
while he runs. Short of royalty, there 
is no one now-a-days may not be met 
with “ on the rail ;" and from the Duke 
to Daniel O'Connell — a pretty long 
interval — your “ vis-a-vis" may be 
any illustrious character in politics, 
literature, or w- I intend, in some 
of these tples, to make mention of 
some of the most interesting charac- 
ters it has been my fortune to encoun- 
ter ; meanwhile let me make a note of 
the most singular rail-road traveller of 
whom I have ever heard, and to the 
knowledge of whom I accidentally 
came when travelling abroad. The 
sketch I shall cdl 

THE EARLY TRAIN TO VERSAILLES. 

“ Droll people one meets travelling — 
strange characters 1" was the excla- 
mation of my next neighbour in the 
Versailles train, as an oddly attired 
figure, with an qnormous beard, and 
a tall Polish cap, got out at Sevres ; 
and this, of pll the rail-roads in Eu- 
rope, perhaps, presents the most motley 
array of travellers. The Jmilitaire," 
the shopkeeper, the actor of a minor 
theatre, the economist Englishman, 
residing at Versailles for cheapness, the 
49 modeste," the newspaper writer, are 
all to be met with, hastening to and 
from thisfavorite resort of theParisianaj 
and among a people so communicative, « 
and so well disposed to social inter- 
course, it is rare tfiat even in this short 
journey the conversation does not 
take a character of amusement, if net 
of actual interest. . . * 

99 The last time l went down in this 
train it was in compafty with M. 
'Thiers ; and, 1 assure you, no one could 
be moje agreeable and affable," Vud 
one. s 

last week," remarked another ; “indeed 
I never guessed who it was, until a 
chance oqprvation of mine about one 
of his own pictures! when he avowe4 
hisnamq." • 
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" I had a more singular travelling 
companion Btill," exclaimed a third; 
" no less a personage than Aboul 

S erick, the Arab chief, whom the 
arshal Bugeaud took prisoner." 

« Ma foi 1 gentleman," said a dry 
old lady from the corner of the car- 
riage, “ these were not very remarkable 
characters after all. I remember com- 
ing down here with — what do you 
think — for my fellow traveller ? Only 
guess. But it is no use ; you would 
never hit upon it — he was a baboon 1" 
“ A baboon 1" exclaimed all the 
party, in a breath. 

" Sucre bleu ! madame, you must 
he jesting." • 

“ No, gentlemen, nqthiftg of the 
kind. He was a tall fellow, as big as 
M. le Capitaine yonder ; and he had a 
tail — mon Dieu 1 what a tail. When 
the conductor showed him into the 
carriage, it took nearly a minute to 
adjust that enormous tail." 

A very general roar of laughter met 
this speech, excited probably, more by 
the serious manner of the old lady as 
she mentioned this occurrence, than by 
any thing even in the event itself, 
though all were unquestionably asto- 
nished to account for the incident. 

“ Was he quiet, madame ?” said one 
of the passengers. 

« Perfectly so," replied she — fl bien 
poli." 

Another little outbreak of laughter 
at 30 singular a phrase, with reference 
to the madhers of an ape, disturbed 
the party. 

“ He had probably made his escape 
from the Jardin des Plantes," cried a 
thin old gentleftian opposite. 

“ No, monsieur ; he lived in the 
Rue St. Denis." 

« Diable !” exclaimed a lieutenant; 
« he was a good citizen of Paris. Was 
he in the Garde Nationale, madame ?" 

** I am not sure," said the old lady, 
with a most provoking coolness. 

« And where Vqs he going, may I 
ask ?" cried another. ^ 

** To Versailles, monsieur — poor fel-. 
lowf he wept very bitterly." 

« Detestable beast !’’ exdaixfied the 
old gentleman^ “ they make a horrid 
mockery of humanity." 

“ Ah 1 very true, monsieur ; there 
is a strong resemblance between the 
two species." There was aft unlucky 
applicability in this speech to the 
hooked-nose, yellow-shinned, wrinkled 


little fellow it was addressAl to, that 
once more brought a smile upon the 
party. 

w Was there no one with him, 
then? Who took care of him, 
madame ?" 

“ He was alone, monsieur. The 
poor fellow was a 'garqon;' he told 
me so himself." 

“ Told you so — the ape told you I— 
the baboon said thatl" — exclaimed each 
in turn of the party, while an outburst 
of laughter filled the carriage. 

“ 'Tis quite true — just as I have the 
honour to tell you," said the old lady, 
with the utmost gravity ; “ and al- 
though I was as much surmised as you 
now are, when lie first addressed me, 
lie was so well-mannered, sp 9 ke such 
good French, and had so much agpep- 
ability, that I forgot my fears, and en- 
joyed his society very much." 

It was not without a great effort 
that the party controlled themselves 
sufficiently to hear the old lady’s expla- 
nation. The very truthfulness of her 
voice and accent added indescribably 
, to the absurdity ; for while she desig- 
nated her singular companion always as 
M. le Singer she spoke of him as if he 
had been a naturalized Frcnchman^born 
to enjoy all the inestimable privileges 
of “ La Belle France.” Her story was 
this — hut it is better, as far as may be, 
to gi\e it in her own words 

“ My husband, gentlemen, is gref- 
ficr of the Correctional Court of 
Paris ; and although obliged, during 
the session, to be every dkj at the Tri- 
bunal, we reside j}t Versailles for 
cheapness, using the railroad to bring 
us to and from Paris. Now, it chanced 
that I set out from Paris, where I had 
spent the night at a friend’s house, by 
the early train, which, you know, starts 
at five o'clock. Very few people tra- 
vel by that train ; indeed, I believe the 
only use of it is, to go down to Ver- 
sailles to bring up people from thence. 
It was a finq cheery morifing — cold, 
but bright — in the month of March, as 
I took my place alone in one of the 
carriages of the train. After the usual 
delay, (they are never pfompt with 
this train)^ the word • en route’ was 
given, and we started ; but before the 
pace was accelerated to a rapid rate, 
the door was wrenched open by the 
* conduct# nr ’ — a large full-grown ba- 
boon, with his tail over his arm, 
stepped in— the door olosedi and away 
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we went. * Ah I gentlemen, I never trees, with pleasant companions, fel- 
. shall forget that moment. The beast lows of his own Btamp. We were not 
sat opposite me, just like monsieur hunted down then, as we are now ; 
there, with his old parchment face, there was liberty then.’ 9 

his round brown eyes, and his long- 000 Well, for my part,* said I, <1 should 
clawed paws, which he clasped exactly not dislike the Jardin des Plantes, if I 
like a human being. Mon Dieu !’ what was like one of you. It aint so bad 
agony was mine! I had seen these to have one’s meals at regular times, 
creatures in the Jardin des Plantes, and a comfortable bed, and a good dry 
and knew them to be so vicious s house.’ 


but I thought the best thing to do was 
to cultivate the monster’s good graces, 
and so I put my hand in my reticule 
and drew forth a morsel of cake, which 
I presented to him. • 

000 Merci, madame,’ said he, with 
a polite bow^, 0 I am not hungry.’ 

00 Ah 1 when I heard him say this, I 
thought I should have died. The 
bcttFfcspoKe it as plain as I am speak- 
ing to you ; and he bowed his yellow 
face, and made a gesture of his 
hand, if I may call it a hand, just this 
way. Whether he remarked my 
astonishment , r or perceived that I 
looked ill, I can’t say ; but he observed, 
in a very gentle tone — 

00 0 Madame is fatigued.’ 

01 0 Ah 1 monsieur,’ said 1, 0 1 never 
knew that you spoke French.’ 

00 0 Oui parbleul' said he, 0 I was 
born in the Pyrenees, and am only half 
a Spaniard.’ 

00 0 Monsieur’s father, then,' said I— 
0 was he a Frenchman ?’ 

00 * Pauvre bete,’ said he ; 0 he was 
from the Basque Provinces. He was 
a wild fellow.’ 

00 0 1 haveP ho doubt of it,' said I ; 
0 but it seems they caught him at last. 

00 0 You are right, madame. Strange 
enough you should have guessed it. lie 
was taken in Estreraadura, where he 
joined a party of brigands. They knew 
my father by his queue ; for, amid all 
his difficulties, nothing could induce 
him to cut it off.' 

00 0 1 don’t wonder,’ said I ; 0 it would 
have been very painful.’ 

000 It would have made h^s heart bleed, 
madame, to touch a hair of it. He 
was proud of that old queue ; and he 
might well be — it was the best-looking 
tail in the ifbrth of Spain.’ 

00 0 Bless my heart, thought I, these 
creatures have their vanities too.' 

00 0 Ah 1 madame, we had more free- 
dom in those days. My father used 
to tell me of the nights he has passed 
on the mountains, under the shade, or 
sometimes in the branches of the cork 


00 0 1 don't know what you mean by 
the Jardin des Plantes. 1 live in the 
Rue St. Denis, and 1 for one feel the 
chain about mv ankles, under this vile 

00 regime" we live in at present.’ 

' 00 He has managed to slip it off this 
time, anyhow ; Tor I saw the creature's 
legs were f?ee. a 

00 0 Ah! madame,’ exclaimed Le 
Singe, slapping his forehead with his 
paw, 0 men are but rogues, cheats, and 
swindlers.’ 

00 ‘Are apes better V said I, modestly. 

00 0 1 protest 1 think they are,’ sai d 
he. 0 Except a propensity to petty 
pilfering, they are honest beasts.’ 

00 0 They are most affectionate,' said I, 
wishing to flatter him; hut he took no 
notice of the observation. 

00 0 Madame,' exclaimed he, after a 
pause, and with a voice of unusual 
energy, 0 1 was so near being caught 
in a trap this very morning.’ 

0 00 Dear me,’ slid 1, 0 and they laid a 
trap for you.' 

An infefnal trap,’ said he. A 
mistake might have cost me my liberty 
for life. Do you know M. Laborde, 
the director of the Gymnase?’ 

00 0 1 have heard of him, but no more.” 

00 0 What a 00 fripon” he is I There is 
not such a, scoundrel living; but I’ll 
have him yet. Let him not think to 

escape me! Pardon, madame does 

my tail inconvenience you ?' 

00 0 Not at all, sir. Pray, don’t stir/ 

00 1 must Bay that, in Iub excitement, 

the beast whisked tlieapendage to-and 
fro with his paw, in a very furious 
manner. , u 

00 0 Only conceive, madame, I have 
assed the night in the open jur; 
unted, chased, pursued — all on* ac- 
count df the accursed M. Laborde. 

1 that was reared iu a warm Himutg" ■ 
brought up in every comfort — and ha- 
bituated to the most tender care-*-ex- 
posed, during six hours, to the damp 
dews of a* night in the Bois de Boo? 
logne. I know it will fall on my ehefft, 
or I shall have atttek of rneuma- 
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tism. Ah, mon Dieu! if I shouldn't 
he able to climb and jump, it would be 
better for me to be dead.’ 

" ‘ No, no/ said 1, trying to soothe 
him, * don't say that. Here am I, 
very happy and contented, and couldn't 
spring over a street gutter if you gave 
me the Tuileries for doing it. 

" * What has that to say to it?' cried 
he, fiercely. ‘ Our instincts and pur- 
suits are very different." 

999 Yes, thank God,' muttered I be- 
low ray breath, 9 1 trust they are.' 

99 9 You live at Versailles,' said he, 
suddenly. 9 Do you happen to know 
Antoine Geoffroy, greffier of the Tri- 
bunal?' • 

99 9 Yes, parbleu !' said I» • he is my 
husband.' r 

91 9 Ob, madame ! what good fortune 1 
He is the only man in France can as- 
sist me. I want him to catch M. La- 
horde. When can 1 see him ?’ 

99 9 He will be down in the ten o'clock 
train,' said I. 9 You can Bee him 
then. Rue du Petit Lait*. 

99 9 Ah, but where shall Hie concealed 
till then ? If they should overtake me 
and catch me — if they found me out, 
I should be ruined.’ 

99 9 Come with me, then. I'll hide 
you safe enough. 1 

“ The beast fell on its knees, and 
kissed my hand like *a Christian, and 
muttered his gratitude till we reached 
the station. t 

"Early as it was— only C o’clock — 
I confess I did not half like the notion 
of taking the creature's arm, which he 
offered me, as we got out : but I was 
so fearful of provoking him, knowing 
their vindictive nature, that I assented 
with as good a grace as 1 was able, and 
away we went, he holding his tail fes- 
tooned over his wrist, and carrying my 
carpet-bag in the other hand. So full 
was he of nis anger against M.Laborde, 
and his gratitude to me, that he could 
talk of nothing else as we went along, 
nordidhe pay tbp slightest attention 
to the laughter and jesting our appear- 
ance excited from the workmen who 
passed by. 

9ii Madame has good taste in a ca- 
valier/ cried qne. 

999 There'll be a reward for that fel- 
low to-morrow or next day/ cried 
another. 

Yes, yes— ho is the biggest in the 
wiob Jaraudes Plantes,’ said a third. 
§kte}flpr*te the plagsant commenta- 


ries that met my ears, even Jt) that quiet 
hour. 

“ When we reached the Rue de Petit 
Lait, however, a very considerable 
crowd followed ub, consisting of labour- 
ers and people on their way to work; 
and I assure you I repented me sorely 
of the good nature that had exposed 
me to such consequences ; for the mob 
pressed us closely, many being curious 
to examine the creature near, and some 
even going so far as to pat him with 
their hands, and take up the tip 
of his tail in their fingers. The beast, 
however, witfe admirable tact, never 
spoke a word, but endured the annoy- 
ance without any signs of impatience— 
hoping, of course, that thefhouse would 
soon screen him from their view ; but 
only think of the bad luck. Whqp we 
arrived at the door, we rung, and 
rung, again and again, but no one 
came. In fact, the servant not expect- 
ing me home before noon, had spent 
the night at a friend's house; and there 
we were, in the open street, with a 
crowd increasing every moment around 
us. 

“ * What is to be done?' said I, in 
utter despair ; but before I had even 
uttered the words, the beast disengaged 
himself from me, and, springing to the 
"jalousies, "scrambled his way up to the 
top of them. In a moment more he 
was in the window of the seoond story, 
and then, again ascending in the same 
way, reached the third, the mob hailing 
him with cries of * Bravo Singe I — well 
done ape ! — mind your tnU, old fellow I 
a— -that s it, monkey I*. — and so on, until 
with a bound he sprfing in through an 
open window, and then, popping out his 
head, and with a gesture of little po- 
liteness, made by his outstretched fin- 
gers on his nose, he cried out — < 9 Mes- 
sieurs j'ai l'honneur da vous saluer.' 

“ If every beast in the Jardin des 
Plantes, from the giraffe down to the 
chimpanzee, had spoken, the astonish- 
ment could not have been spore gene- 
ral ; at first fine mob were struck mute 
with amazement, but, after a moment, 
burst forth into a roar of laughter. 

"‘Ah! I know that felbw — I have 
paid twenty sous to see him before 
now.’— cri#4, one. 

“ ‘ So have 1/ said another, 1 and 
it's rare fun to look at him cracking 
nuts, and swinging himself on the 
branch of a tree by his tail/ 

" At this pminfnt ^ Qor 0 p en ^ 
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and I ilipppd in without hearing fur- 
ther of the commentaries of the crowd. 
In a little time the servant returned* 
and prepared the breakfast ; and al- 
though* as you may suppose* I was 
very ignorant what was exactly the 
kind of entertainment to set before my 
guest* I got a great dish of apples* 
and a plate of chesnuts* and down we 
sat to our meal.' 

" 9 That was a ring at the door* I 
think*’ said he* and as he spoke* my 
husband entered the room. 

-l 1 9 Ah 1 you here?' cried he* address- 
ing M. le Singe * Party eu, there's a 
pretty work in Paris about you— it is 
all over the city this morning that 
you are off.' • 

" 'And the Director?' said the ape. 

99 « The* old bear* he is off too.' 

w/ 1lo thought I to myself— it would 
appear the other beasts have made 
their escape too.* 

" * Then* I suppose*' said the ape* 

' there will be fto catching him.' 

•"I fear not*” said my husband* 

' but if they do succeed in overtaking 
the old fox* they’ll have the skin off him. ’ 

“ Cruel enough* thought 1 to myself* 
considering it was the creature’s in- 
stinct. # 

“ * These* however* are the orders of 
the Court* and when you have Bigned 
this one* I shall set off in pursuit of 
him at once.' So said my husband* as 
he produced a roll of papers from his 
pocket* which the ape perused with 
the greatest avidity. 

" * He'll bp for crossing the water, I 
warrant.' t 

“ * No doubt of it*' said my husband. 

‘ France Will be too hot for him for a 
while. 1 

" ‘ Poor beast*' said I* ' he'll be 
happier in his native Bnows.' 

cc At this they both laughed heartily* 
and the ape signed his name to the 
papers* and brushed the sand over 
them with the tip of his tail. 

' " We must tget back to Paris at 
once* 1 said he* 'and in% coach too* 
for I cannot have a mob after me 
again.' 

" ' Leav%that to me* 1 said my hus- 
band* 'I'll see you safely home — 
meanwhile* let me lend you* cloak and 
a hat*' and* with these words* he 
dressed up the creature* so that when 
the collar was raised you would not 
have known him from that gentleman 
opposite. 


“ 9 Adieu*' said he* ' madaroe* 1 with 
a wave of his hand, ' au revoir* I hope* 
if it would give you any pleasure to 
witness our little performances. 1 

" ' No* no*' said I* * there's a small 
creature goes about here* on an organ* 
in a three-cornered cock-hat* and a red 
coat* and I can have him for half an 
hour for two sous.' 

" ' Votre serviteur*madame*' said he* 
with an angry whiBk of his tail ; for* 
although I did not intend ii* the beast 
was annoyed at my remark. 

" Away they went* messieurs* and* 
from that hour to this* I never heard 
more of the creature* nor of his com- 
panions* for mjfr husband makes it a 
rule never V> converse on topics rela- 
ting to his business— and it seems he 
was* somehow or other* mixed up in 
the transaction.' 1 

" But* madame*" cried one of the 
passengers* "you don’t mean to palm 
this fable on us for reality* and make 
us believe something more absurd than 
iEsop himself ever invented ?" 

" If it be only an impertinent alle- 
gory*'' said the old gentleman opposite* 

" I must say* it is in the worst possible 
taste.” 

" Or if*” said a little white-faced 
fat man* with spectacles* " or if it be 
a covert attack upon the National 
Garde of Paris % as the corporal of 
the 95th legion, of the 37th arron- 
dissement, I ^ppel the insinuation with 
contempt." 

" Heaven forbid* gentlemen ; the 
facts I have narrated are strictly true: 
my husband can confirm them in every 
particular* and I have only to regret 
that any trait in the epe r s character 
should suggest uncomfortable reoollec- . 
tions to yourselves.” 

The train had now reached its des- , 
tination* and the old lady got out* 
amid the maledictions of some* and 
the stifled laughter of others of the 
passengers— for* only one or two had 
shrewdness enough u to perceive that 
she was one of those good credulous 
souls, who implicitly believed all she 
had narrated* and whose judgment 
having been shaken by the miraculbus 
power of a railroad* which converted 
the journey of a day into the trip of 
an hour* could really have swallowed 
any other amount of the apparently 
impossibly it might be her fortune to 
meet with. 

For the benefit of those who mfy 

• 9 
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not be as easy of belief as the good 
Madame Geolfroy, let me add one 
word as the solution of this mystery. 
The ape was no other than M. Gouffe, 
who, being engaged to perform as a 
monkey, in the afterpiece of" La Pe- 
rouse, was actually cracking nuts in a 
tree, when he learned from a conversa- 
tion in " the flats,** that the director, 
M. Laborde, had just made his escape, 
with all the funds of the theatre, and 
six months of M. Gouffe's own salary. 
Several police officers had already 
gained access to the back of the stage, 
and were arresting the actors as they 
retired. Poor Jocko had nothing for 
it, then, but to put his agility to the 
test, and having climbed to the top of 
the tree, he scrambled itf succession 


over the heads of severall scenes, till 
he reached the back of nhe stage, 
where, watching his opportunity, no 
descended in safety, rushed down the 
stairs, and gained the Btreet. By im- 
mense exertions he arrived at the Boia 
de Boulogne, where he lay concealed 
until the starting of the early train for 
Versailles. The remainder of his ad- 
venture the reader already knows. 

Satisfactory as this explanation may 
be to some, I confess I should be sorry 
to make it, if I thought it would reach 
the eyes or ears of poor Madame 
Geoffroy, and thus disabuse her of a 
pleasant illu&on, and the harmless 
gratification of recounting her story 
to others as unsuspecting as herself. 


TBBXLA's SONG, FROM SCHILLER. 

f 


Thehla spielt wad smgt : 

" Der Eich wald brauset, die Wolken ziehn. 

Das Magdlein wandelt an UferB Grim, 

Es brfcht sioh die Welle mit Macht, mit Macht, 

Und Bie singt hinaus in die finstre Nacht, 

Das f Auge von Weinen getriibet : 

Das Herz ist gestorben, die Welt ist leer, 

Und weiter giebt sie dem Wunsche nichts mehr, 

Du Heilige, rufe dein Kii^l zuruok, 

Ich habe genossen has irdisohe Gluck, * 

# loh babe gelebt und geliebet.*' 

Coleridge has translated the fore- old ballads." The attempt which fol- 
g with his wonted marvellous lows is not offered to the reader in any 

-c... - and, along with his own render- presumptuous hope of rivalry, but 

ing, he gives us an imitation by Charles from the desire to render newly one 

Lamb, deserving well the praise of of Schiller's most admired lays s 
bong in "the happiest manner of our 

Thekla play s and sings : * 

« The oak-wood bellows, the clouds ar0<glooming. 

The Maiden paces the weed-strewn shore ; 

The billow breaks there with hollow booming. 

While She to the dark night her plaint doth pour, , 

Her eye through tears up-roving— 

' * The heart is dead in me, the worlds* all empty. 

In dreary stillness my hopes are flown. 

Thou Holy One 1 call thy child home to thee. 

This world's^rain blessings I have fully known. 

In living and— ■loving 1* ” 
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LAND COMMISSION IN IRELAND.* 

We have before us the report of the triumphed* until a commission should 

Irish Land Commission. Our readers have reported upon the nature of the 

will remember to what this commis- relation between landlord and tenant* 

sion owed its origin. It arose out of with a view to see what amount of 

the disastrous state of some of the justification might he pleaded for 

rural districts in this country* in which those acts of violence and outrage 

life and property were perilously which have already stamped a cha- 
insecure* and its object was the dis- racter of indomitable ferocity upon 
covery of the causes* whether occult portions of the south and west of lre- 
or manifest* which rendered Tipperary land. Noon-day murders are perpe- 
and portions of the adjacent counties trated. The murderers are well known* 
a frightful anomaly in the British cm- hut a system terrorism prevails 
pire. Week after week* and fre- which render} it impossible to bring 

quently day after day* the public were them to justice* instead of which 

appalled * by accounts of murders* this commission » appointed — not a 

which* for deliberate* systematic* and special commission to bring the offen- 

unrclenting atrocity* have seldom ders under the more summary operation 

been equalled in the annals of crime ; of the law* hut one by which tne land- 

while justice* tardy-gai ted or paralytic* lords are put upon their trial* and 

strove in vain to overtake the dclin- which opens its ears to every imputation 

quents. In such a state of things which* by envy* hatred* malice* or un- 

what was to he done ? In any other charitableness* haB* at any lime* 'been 

part of the empire the lavr would t alleged against them. Such is the jus- 

nave put forth extraordinary vigour tice which has been dealt out in this 

and sooner or later its* ascendency instance to the landlords in Ireland l 
would be confessed. Justice would It was* our readers may remember* 
have scorned to temporize with our opinion that* when the outcry was 

atrocious murderers. That which raised against the Irish landlords* and 

men call blood-guiltineBs would when it was olea^that the government 
have been equally shocking under lent to it a patient ear* as though a 
any other name. The miscreant prima facie Issue were already esta- 
who was taken “ in flagranti delicto*" blished against them* they should 

would have been no object either of themselves have challenged enquiry, 

government* Jbrbearance or popular If they were the monsters they were 

sympathy* even though he should^ represented* the wonder was* not that 
allege* or it should be alleged on his some of them had been murdered* but 
behalf* that his crime was occasioned that any of them were ldfit alive. They 

by oppression on the part of his should* therefore* have at once joined 
landlord. He would not be suffered issue with their accusers* and met the 

thus to take the law into his own hands, calumnies by which they were assailed 4 

Crime* from whatever cause* must like men who stood fast in their inte- 

first be arrested ; and then* and not grity* and defied the utmost malice of 

until then* could enquiry be safely or their adversaries to give anything in 

• wisely instituted respecting the griev- proof by which they could be setf- 

ances to tlfc pressure of # which it was ously affected. Tfcby were* certainly* 

ascribed. But in Ireland it has been no reluctant parties to the enquiry that 

thought fitting that this prudent has taken place. Whatever its results 

course should be disregarded. There have been* we believe that they have 

the law hafl been suffered to remain afforded the commissioners every fad- 

inert* while crime and miscreancy have lity for prosecuting it with effect. But 
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as they were held up in the 'eyes of 
Christendom* as culprits to whom no 
mercy should be shewn* it was incum- 
bent upcfa all who were worthy 
amongst them to separate themselves 
from all that was vile* and make it ma- 
nifest that the slanders by which they 
were assailed were not less atrocious 
than the system of blood-thirsty vio- 
lence to which so many of them have 
fallen victims. 

We regret the more that this was 
not done* as it must have had a deter- 
mining influence upon the course of the 
enquiry. Had the Irish proprietory 
taken a lead in the business, and in- 
sisted upon such a searching investi- 
gation as would have laM bare the source 
of the agrarian outrages by which the 
character of the country has so grievi- 
ously inj ured* and their own been so se- 
riously compromised* it would be impos- 
sible for any commissioners to avoid 
directing their particular attention 
both to the symptoms which mark* 
and the causes which have either pro- 
duced or aggravated* the present de- 
plorable condition of much of the 
south and west of Ireland. Will it be 
believed that that is the very part of 
the subject upon which they have not 
thought it their duty specially to re- 
port ; and that the following meagre 
and general observations are all which 
they offer respecting a state of things 
the alarming nature of which could 
alone have justified their Appointment ? 

“ We made inquiry, through the 
whole of our tour, respecting the exist- 
ence of agrarian outrages. 

“ In Tipperary, for a long time past, 
and in some other counties more re- 
cently, there has prevailed a system of 
lawless violence, which has led in numer- 
ous instances to the perpetration of 
cold-blooded murders. 

“ These are generally acts of revenge 
for some supposed injury inflicted upon 
the party who commits or instigates the 
commission of the outrage. 

.••But the notions entertained of in- 
jury in such easel* are regulated by a 
standard fixql by the will of the most 
lawless and unprincipled "members of 
the community. 

"*If a tenant is removed, evgn after 
repeated warnings, from land which he 
has neglected hr misused, he is looked 
upon, m the district to which we are 
now referring, as an injured man, and 
the decree too often goes out for ven- 
geance upon the landlord orfthe agent* 
aqd upon the man who succeeds to the 


farm : and at times a largh numerical 
portion of the neighbourhoob look with 
indifference upon the most atrocious, 
acts of violence, and by screening the 
criminal, abet and encourage the crime. 
Murders are perpetrated at noon-day 
on a public highway, and whilst the as- 
sassin cooly retires, the people look on, 
and evince no horror at the IWy deed. 

M The whole nature of Christian 
men appears in such cases, to bo 
changed, and the one absorbing feeling 
as to the possession of land stifles all 
others, and extinguishes the plainest 
principles of humanity. 

“ We cannot but feel that this state 
of things calj/i loudly for correction, 
although it does not come within our 
province to diBcuss what measures should 
he adopted under such circumstances 
for the detection and repression of 
orime. t 

“ It must be obviouB that none %f4ho 
suggestions which we have offered, nor 
any measures founded upon them, which 
parliament or government could de- 
vise, can be applicable to a state of 
things so appalling and* disorganised as 
that which we have described We 
have given our best and most anxious 
consideration as to the means of amelio- 
rating The condition of the well disposed 
Irish peasant, and we feel that the 
greatest allowance is to be made for 
his sufferings, his poverty, his igno- 
rance ; but we can make no allowance for 
the deliberate cold-blooded assassin, or 
for those who abet assassination. 

11 We wish it were possible to make 
the peasantry in these unhappy districts 
aware, that all measures for improve- 
ment presuppose the security of life and 
property ; that the districts in which 
both are systematically tendered inse- 
cure, must be regarded as beyond the 
reach of such plans of amelioration as 
we can suggest ; and that while crimes 
of so fearful a character prevail, it is 
hopeless to expect, in reference to those 
districts, muen practical improvement 
in the relation of landlord and tenant, 
or any security for the permanent hap- 
piness of the people." 

Now* what will the reader aay to 
this ? Coulg he hav& imagined* when 
these commissioners were first ap- 
pointed* that the particular causes 
which led to the state of crime in Tip- 
perary were to constitute* no part of 
their enquiry? Could he have sup- 
posed thatue outrages and murders* 
whioh mocked all legal restraint* and 
laughed to scorn the puny efforts of 
the ordinary administrators of criminal 
justice* were the oily features in the 
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character tlf our rural districts which 
did not dlim their earnest considera- 
tion? Such is, practically, the upshot 
of their report. The state of Tippe- 
rary arrests the indignant attention of 
the empire. Loud and deep were the 
calls upon government to throw some 
effectual shield of protection around 
the persons and properties of its pro- 
scribed proprietory, who were doomed, 
by bands of savage miscreants, to 
death, or worse than death, whenever 
they became obnoxious to the ven- 
geance of these midnight legislators, 
for any act which might be regarded 
as at variance with thaf riband code, 
which, in that unhappy county, has 
practically superseded the law of the 
land. The answer to this is, wait a 
while. Lpt us do justice to the poor 
m miurdwers ; they are a very ill-treated 
set of men ; the grievances of which 
they have to complain arc such as hu- 
man nature could not be expected to 
bear. Oppression will make a wise 
man mad ; and such inhuman tyranny 
as they have been exposed to may 
well make poor men, who are not wise, 
wicked. Let the whole case be fully 
investigated. Let the conduct of those 
who have ground the faces df the poor, 
ho brought to light, and their mis- 
deeds made fully known, and it will 
soon appear that the outrages, which 
are so appalling, and which no ono can 
venture in the abstract to justify, are 
still nothing more than a reaction 
against oppression, a species of wild 
and irregular justice, for which no in- 
dividuals are ftibre to blame than those 
whose misconduct has produced them. 
Was not this, we appeal to our readers 
of all parties, the defence of the 
agrarian outrages which was adopted 
by those who deprecated any summary 
interference for their suppression, by 
increased rigour in the administration 
of tfie law ? Wus not this the ground 
upon which the commission was ap- 
pointed, which seemed to Aiy in so 
many words*, before we gonvict the 
peasantry, let us try the landlords ? 
Was it not felt to be a very violent 
interference with the vcBted rights of 
land proprietfirs, and one which could 
not be safely ventured upqp in any 
other part of the empire ? • And yet 
what is the result ? Does any enquiry 
take place with a view to discover the 
causes of this disordered state of things? 
Do the commissioners endeavour to 
■ Voi. XXV.— No. 148. 


strike a balance between the oppres- 
sions of the landlords and the atrocities 
of the people ? No such thing. Al- 
though no other object presented itself 
to the minds of men in general when 
they were first appointed, it is the 
only one which does not seem to have 
entered into their consideration. Their 
attention is very sagaciously directed to 
the state of the relation between land- 
lord and tenant every where else ; 
but Tipperary is a plague spot which 
must be shunned, and for which they 
are not charged to find a remedy. It 
is an oceldama from which, with 
pious horror, they avert their eyes, 
like Jupiter in ^hc Iliad, from the 
fields of bio cyl which formed the theatre 
of the Grecian* and Trojan conflict; 
while they find a more agreeable theme, 
as well as a more grateful spectacle, 
in the peaceful and lmppy labours 
of those tranquil parts of the country 
in which the law is still too strong for 
the disturbers 1 

Wc must, therefore, consider the 
great object of the commission to have 
been completely lost sight of. The 
•public are now just as much in the 
dark as they were before the publica- 
tion of this report, as to how far the 
Irish landlords are, or are not, charge- 
able with the oppressions which are 
said to have stimulated the pea- 
santry to the perpetration of such enor- 
mous crimes. If they are thus jguilty, 
they have not Iffeen convicted ; if they 
are innocent, they have not been ac- 
quitted by the verdict of the commis- 
# sioners ; for no one will say that the 
milk and water phrases "there are 
faults on both sides,’* or, " the charges 
against the Irish landlords have been 
much exaggerated," amounts to any 
satisfactory exculpation from the ter- ( 
rible denunciations which have been 
fulminated against them. The same 
amount of suspicion and of odium still 
rests upon them, while no measure has 
been recommended which could render*** 
their lives or their .{froperties more*, 
secure. Muqjh has been said, with a 
view to bettering the condition of t)ie 
tenant in those parts of the country 
which arS not as yet characterised by 
the fearful system of outrage which* 
prevails in certain districts of the 
south and west; but nothing, or 
next to nothing, respecting the security 
of the lives of the landlords, where the 
law, as it stands at present, has beetf 
* . 2 i 
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altogether powerless to protect them, 
and where they must become absen- 
tees from their property, if they would 
not fall victims to crime I 

The consolidation of farms, and the 
summary and ruthless eviction of 
tenants, have often been alleged as the 
most prominent of the causes which 
have goaded the peasantry to madness, 
and stimulated them to the perpetra- 
tion of the revolting atrocities by 
which the country has been disgraced. 
The following sentence of the commis- 
sioners goes far to remove this griev- 
ous imputation : — 

“ Upon a review of the whole of the 
subject, we feel bound to express our 
opinion, that there has been much ol’ 
exaggeration and mis-statement in the 
sweeping charges which have been di- 
rected against the Irish landlords " 

That such clearances were generally 
prompted by views of a religious or 
political character, has often been 
largely insisted on, os furnishing no 
small amount of justification for the 
revengeful reprisals of a tenantry thus 
harshly dealt with. But here, also, « 
the commissioners interpose, and dis- 
tinctly negative such an allegation : — 

“ It may be useful,'* they say, “ to con- 
sider the circumstances under which, at 
the present time, * such removals of 
tenants occur. Wc find no reason to 
believe that they are usually prompted 
by feelings of a religious or political 
character. Individual cases occasionally 
arise in which the operation of such mo- 
tives may be traced ; but we think that « 
all who took at the evidence with an im- 
partial eye, w\tt concur in the general con- 
clusion at which we have arrived . 

As far, therefore, as the testimony 
of the commissioners is valuable, 
(and it is, he it observed, the evidence 
of men who may be said to represent 
the two great parties in the country), 
it goes distinctly to negative the pre- 
sumption, whictf, would make the Irish 
‘landlords responsible, before God and 
man, for the outrages ana disorders by 
which their country is afflicted. But 
having told us to what thej are not 
\o be attributed, were they not bound 
to go farther and tell ub to what they 
were ? Do the commissioners suppose, 
that a parenthetical exculpation such 
as this, expressed in Ach general 
♦arms, can at all serve as an antidote 


to the malignant slanders bl wh^ch the 
Irish landlords, as a body,*bave been 
assailed, while nothing is done to in- 
vestigate the true sources of the crime 
and the misery of the south and west 
of Ireland? If they are not the 
guilty parties they have been repre- 
sented, who are f Would it not have 
been well to investigate a little more 
closely the origin of these disorders ? 
Would not the moral training of those 
who were mixed up in them, have 
formed a fair subject of inquiry ? If 
the landlords are not monsters, must 
not the public be only the more curious 
to learn what ft is that has converted the 
peasantry into savages or daemons ? In 
Tipperary there is a sort of law of 
opinion which confers a lfind of unhal- 
lowed eclat upon the most inhuman 
murderer. Cases have been knpwn in 
which individuals, who desired protec- * 
tion and concealment, have effectually 
obtained them by representing them- 
selves ns concerned ip some appalling 
deed of blood. Did not this fright- 
ful inversion of moral sentiment pre- 
sent itself to the minds of the commis- 
sioners as requiring some explanation ? 
And can they, or can any one imagine, 
that, while such continues to be the 
cose, any remedial measures which 
have respect only to the relation be- 
tween landlord and tenant, can reach 
the seat of the evil, or operate that 
renovation of character, which must 
he assumed before any benefit can be 
expected from the wisest or the most 
humane legislation ? 

The following is a fair description 
of the causes which have led to the 
clearance system, and the manner in 
which it has been conducted : — 

*' The cause which most frequently, 
at the present day, leads to the eviction 
of a number tenants on a partitular 
estate, is the wish of the proprietor to 
increase the size of the holdings, with a 
view to the better cultivation of the 
land ; and when it is geen in the evidence*. * 
and in the Returns upon tlfo size of the 
farms, how minute those holdings are 
frequently found to be, previous to the 
change, it cannot be denied that such a 
step is in many cases, absolutely neces- 
sary, and called for by a due regard to 
the interSbt of both landlord and tenant. 

“ Some witnesses, who put forward 
most strongly, as a matter of complaint, 
the consolidation of small holdings into 
what they call l^ge forms, in answer 
to the farther question * To what size 
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were the larms brought? 1 describe 
them^as enlarged to the extent of 
twenty-five, twenty, or even ten acres. 
We give this, of course, only as the ge- 
neral result of our inquiries. There 
have been, undoubtedly, cases in which 
largo numbers of tenants have been re- 
movedwith a view to create much larger 
farms, or with the view to tin 1 occupa- 
tion of land in some manner more agree- 
able to the landlord; butthe.se are the 
exceptions, and not the general practice. 
In cither case, the feeling that is engen- 
dered amongst the parties removed,' and 
the surrounding population, as well as 
the opinion which impartial persons will 
form, must depend, in a great degree, 
upon the mode in which tlic removal is 
conducted. 

“ It now frequently happens, that 
upon the expiration of a long lease, 
a landlord iinds his property occupied by 
, a multitude of paupers, who had ob- 
tained an occupation of a few roods or 
acres, cither through the want of a 
clause against subletting in the former 
demise, or the failure of the landlord 
through some legal defect, or his own 
neglect to enforce that covenant, if ex- 
isting. Many of these poor people are 
found living in a most miserable way, 
and quite iucapable of managing their 
laud properly, or so as to derive from 
their small holdings a sufficient supply 
even of food for their subsistence. 

“ It becomes absolutely necessary, 
with a view even to tho condition of the 
people themselves, as well as towards 
any general improvement in the couutry, 
to make some change. 

“ A humane landlord, finding himself 
thus circumstanced, if he is resident, or 
if he has an intelligent and active agent, 
will have muclf Communication with the 
individual occupiers. He will inform 
himself of their respective position and 
character. He will select a sufficient 
number of those best qualified to oc- 
cupy a farm, and will establish them in 
holdings of such sizo as will enable them, 
with industry, to live comfortably, and 
to pay a comiortable rent. lie will en- 
courage and assist some who may bo 
willing to emigrate. Ho will aid others 
"m settling themselves upon waste land 
belonging to fiimseflT, or wil^assist them 
in procuring it from others, and for 
some of the poorest he will find employ- 
ment as labourers. 

In this nay he will be enabled at 
tho same time to improve the condition 
of his property, Jftul to benefit^he popu- 
lation witn which ho has had'to deal. 

“ Instances of successful proceedings 
of this nature have been brought before 
ns, affording examples well worthy of 
imitation. 
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“ On the uther hand if a landlord, find- 
ing a portion of his estate thus overnn 
with pauper tenants, looks only at the 
benefit to he derived from a new ar- 
rangement of it, without sufficiently 
close attention to the effects of this upon 
individuals, a groat extent of misery will 
often be produced. 

“ Arrangements hastily adopted — 
rules arbitrarly laid down and enforced, 
for the remodelling of estates, grounded 
perhaps on some pre-conceived theory 
in regard to the size of farms — will often 
be found to disappoint the expectations 
of tho proprietor, and to produce much 
individual misery, however lavish the 
expenditure. The worst consequences 
may thus result from a want of due 
caution and carqfiil attention to ullthe 
circumstances. Perhaps the agent, 
after selecting a#mfficient number to re- 
main on the farm, advises the giving of 
a sum of money to the rest. But it is 
difficult to say what compensation, apart 
from land, will be adequate in a country 
where land alone affords a permanent 
security for food. 

“ The money is soon spent in the 
temporary maintenance of the family. 
They may lie willing to labour, but can 
find no employment. 

, “ Some of them may be ready to emi- 

grate, bat require the advice and as- 
sistance of a kind friend to put them 
in tho way of taking this step with ad- 
vantage. 

“ Others may be desirous of exerting 
their industry in thcyeclamation of some 
wuste land, but know not where to ap- 
ply, or by what means to encounter the 
first difficulties t>f such an undertaking. 

“ Thus it is, that a proceeding, which 
under the existing circumstances of Ire- 
land is often indispensable, may become 
a source of comfort or of misery ac- 
cording to the spirit in which it is carried 
out.” 

As the appendix to the report is not 
yet published, we are unable to refer 
'to the evidence in detail, upon which 4 
the above statement^ based, but that 
it fully bears it out we entirely believe. 

In Ireland, the absence of a resident 
proprietory is very # severely felt, and N . 
m nothing, perhaps, *ore than in tile- 
instances in which the evilaof such re- * 
movals as ha/e been above referred to 
might be alleviated by the wisdom a$d 
the goodfiess of a humane and reflect- 
ing landlord. Doubtless upon the» 
property of Lord Norbury, in the 
county of Tipperary, if the clearance 
system were acted upon, much misery 
might be ociuioned, which, were that 
nobleman resident, might be mitigated* 
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if not obviated, by the various expe- 
dients to which he would have recourse 
to give employment to the people. 
But to what is it owing that he is an 
absentee ? Let the inhuman murder 
of his benevolent father answer the 
question. The same observation ap- 
plies to numberless other coses, in 
which proprietors have been driven 
from the country, by the conviction 
that a system of outrage prevails, 
agAinst which the laws of the land af- 
ford them no adequate protection. 
And until some system is devised and 
acted upon, by which the disturbers of 
the public peace may be effectually 
coerced, the proper instrument! lity will 
be wanting for the thorough and effets 
tual carrying out of any measures for 
the moral or social weil-being of the 
people. 

And yet the burden of this report 
is, how the condition of the tenant may 
be improved ! Doubtless, a most im- 
portant consideration this ; and we 
are persuaded that the commissioners 
have made, respecting it, some very 
valuable suggestions. But to what 
purpose are idl such suggestions until 1 
the previous condition is first attained, 
namely, the security of life and pro- 
perty, under the guarantee of settled 
law ? Suppose the landlords of York- 
shire or Somersetshire were either 
driven from their homes by lawless 
violence, or compelled Jo occupy them 
in force, like garrisons in a hostile 
country 5 suppose no gentleman dare 
venture to go to a neighbour's house 
to dinner without being provided with 1 
weapons, and an escort, by which lie 
might be protected against the noon- 
day murderer, would any man suppose 
that commissioners, reporting upon 
the state of that county, did their 
whole duty by merely recommending 
certain amendments in the contracts 
for land, .by which the condition of the 
tenant might be rendered more secure 
‘^and easy?' It jp, no doubt, desirable 
. that a thrifty and industrious tenant 
should prosper, but it isuo less desir- 
able that a landlord should be suffered 
tif live ; and nothing can be jnore cer- 
tain than that while the country is 
not safe for* the residence of an intel- 
ligent and beneficent proprietor, no 
measures can be taken which could 



We do think it was tl^p bounden 
duty of the commissioners, consider- 
ing the anxiety with which their report 
was expected, to ascertain and publish 
an authentic list of the noblemen and 
gentlemen who have been murdered 
in the disturbed districts within 
the lust ten or twelve years, and 
whose murders are yet unavenged; 
and also of those who have left the 
country and live abroad, from a well- 
founded apprehension that their homes 
were begirt with danger. This would 
enable the public to judge of the ter- 
rible evil inflated upon a country by 
lawless violence, when a system of 
miscreancy has become so powerful as 
to beat down the bartieifc of law, and, 
by death or banihliment, exterminate 
its natural guardians and protectors. 
What is it which has sent Lord filoflm- ■ 
field out of the family mansion, where 
he was more like a father than a land- 
lord amongst his tenantry ; and where 
every honest and struggling occupier 
of land in his neighbourhood was sure 
to find in him a kind counseller and a 
steadfast friend? What is it which 
compels O' Grady, of Kilballyowen, to 
leave the seat of his ancestors? Not 
that he was an oppressor of the pour, 
but because a miscreant banditti will no 
longer permit him to live upon his es- 
tate, and the law is powerless to pro- 
tect him against them. If such be the 
Ftate of things, generally, or to a very 
great extent, is it not a sort of mockery 
to propound remedies for the improve** 
ment of the country, upjil the law has 
been vindicated — until the assassin 
ceases to be the regulator of property, 
and the dispenser of life and death— 
and until something like the settled 
rule of order and of constitutional go- 
vernment has been established amongst 
an obedient, a tranquil, and an indus- 
trious people ? , 

Give to honest industry free scope 
and ample encouragement ; secure to r 
every peace-loving peasant as far as it iS 
possible by few to secure it, constant em- 
ployment, and ample remuneration for 
his labour. But how is that to be 
done, if the proprietorure to be ba- 
nished, from whom such blessings are 
most naturally to be expected? It 
cannot be done. As long as the lawless 
man rules the ascendant, and is a ter- 
ror not only to land proprietors, but 
to magistrates, <0 witnesses, and to 
juries, so long the spirit of disorder 
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must prevjn, to the prevention or 
frustration of every measure for the 
real benefit of the people ; and it is 
only when that spirit has hcen effec- 
tually laid, that any such plans or im- 
provcinents as # those which the com- 
missioners have suggested can be pro- 
secuted with any prospect of advan- 
tage. 

The following are the observations 
of the eommissioners upon the con- 
acre system. Our readers will per- 
ceive that the plan which they propose 
depends entirely for its efficacy upon 
the activity of a resident syid beneficent 
proprietor : — 

“We mu ,t* not omit to notice the 
system which prevails in a greater or 
less degree in every part of Ireland, of 
lotting land for one "or more crops, com- 
monly known as the eon-aero system. 
The land so let is in sonic lew districts 
called quarter-land or rood-land. 

“ Much lias been said in condemnation 
of this system ; hut still wo urc con- 
vinced that some practice of this nature 
is essential to the comfort, almost to the 
existence, of the Irish peasant. Under 
ordinary circumstances, the wages of 
his labour alone will not ciyible him to 
purchase food and other necessaries, and 
to pay even the most moderate rent. 
It becomes, therefore, neeessar> that he 
should resort to some other moans for 
procuring subsistence, and these can 
only he found in the occupation of a 
piece of ground which shall furnish a 
crop of potatoes, for food. This he ge- 
nerally takes from some farmer in 
the neighbourhood, upon conditions 
which vary much according to the par- 
ticular terms of agreement respecting 
the ploughing, the manure, the seed &c. 

“ Although the taker of con-acre 
ground may in ordinary years, receive a 
good return for the rent which he as- 
sumes, yet us the amount of such rent, 
although not unreasonable in respect of 
the farmer's expenditure upon the land, 
is always large with reference to the 
ordinary means of a labourer, a bad sea- 
ton, and a failure^ in the crops, leave 
the latter in a distressed condition, sub- 
ject to a demand which ho is wholy un- 
able to meet. 

“ A great improvement upon this system 
is effected Where landlords themselves, 
either by reserving small portions of 
ground from the larger holdings, or by 
the application of some portions of 
land in their own occupation, supply 
the cottier labourers upon their estates , 
with small lots qfgroudd, held immediately 
under themselves, either for one or more 


crops, or in the nature of an allotment , 
and particularly if in c.onnexion with a 
decent cabin . We believe that the good 
effects of such a system trill be manifold, 
with regard to the moral and physical con- 
dition of the people. Not the least amongst 
the advantages will he, that the labourer 
will thus be brought into direct and 
frequent communication with the landlord , 
who will be able gradually to give useful 
instruction as to the most profitable mode 
of cultivating the land, so as to obtain the 
largest amount of produce. The rent 
should ben fair rent, and the quantity of 
ground not larger than can be managed in 
the intervals of labour for hire'* 

We would vdfiturc to suggest that, 
in all such Cftisog, the rent should bear 
a certain proportion to the produce. 
Thus while the landlord, in good years, 
might be a gainer, in years of failure 
the tenant would not, in addition to 
the loss of his labour, be burdened 
with a debt which he could not pay, 
and by which his future efforts for his 
own benefit might be grievously hin- 
dered. 

Wc agree with the commissioners 
* in thinking that the condition of the 
Irish labourer is most deplorable, and 
that “ it would be impossible to de- 
scribe adequately the privations which 
they and their families habitually and 
patiently endure."* We are far, how- 
ever, from regarding that patience, and 
that passive acquiescence in calamity, 
with the same unqualified admiration. 
In our opinion much of what is most 
lamentable in their condition arises out 
of their insensibility to miseries which 
would be felt by the corresponding 
class in England or iif Scotland as 
quite unendurable. The commission- 
ers refer to evidence by which it is 
proved “ that in many districts their « 
only food is the potato, their only be- 
verage water ; that their cabins are 
seldom a protection against the wea- 
ther ; that a bed or a blanket is a rar^, 
luxury, and that nemly in all, them 
pig and manure healf constitute their 
only property.” This is, unhappily, 
too true; nor would it be difficult *to 
remedy, do a certain extent, such a 
stateofthingsifitwas fell as grievous 
by the sufferers as it is painful to the 
beholders. But that is not the case. 
Nothing would be easier to the Irish 
peasant thae to repair his dwelling, so 
that it should be at least weather-fended* 
to observe some Jiabits pf order and 
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cleanine3S within, and to provide some mind of the Irish labour# 1 w^ych - is 

sort of out-door accommodation for to operate any beneficial effect upon 

his pig, so that that filthy animal his habits or character. lie must be 

should no longer be a nuisance in his taught to respect himself. He must 

household. And if he neglect these he taught the sinfulness, as well as the 

things, it is assuredly because they give degradation, of rushinginto the matri- 

him very little trouble, and habit has monial connexion with th#» blind iin- 

reeonciled him to sights and sounds, pulse of the beasts of the field, without 

and taught him to endure privations any forecast or consideration of the 

and sufferings which in other countries miseries which he must almost inevita- 

are not experienced, because they bly entail upon the wretched progeny 

would not be submitted to by the la- whom he may bring into the world, 

bouring population. The commissioners may depend upon it 

We therefore say, and in language that as long as the habits of our lahour- 

which to many may appear paradoxi- ing peasantry continue what they are, 

cal, that the great want in Ireland, as as long as their scale of comfort re- 
regards the -abourinfe classes, is Tim mains as low as it is, and as long as they 

want or wants. The first thing to are content to propagate their race 
be done for their real improvement is, with no hotter prospects of provision 

to raise the standard of pcrsonul and for their children than thefr ovn.ua- 

domestic comfort in their own minds. rents had fur themselves, so long will 

The commissioners suggest that in all it be impossible, by any remedial mea- 

the holdings of sueh occupiers, pig- sures, which merely contemplate their 

cots and dung pifs, in convenient places, external circumstances, to raise them 

should he provided at the expense of from their present degradation ; and 

the landlords. But, with the present until they are brought into kindly re- 
habits of the peasantry, how long latiou with their landlords, which can- 

would they be kept in repair ? And, not be until it is safe for landlords to 

how many are the well-known instances live in the country, but little, if any 
in which benevolent individuals have thing, can. be done towards that im- 

essayed, after such a fashion, to raise provement in their character without 

their condition, and been disappointed? which no permanent improvement in 
No, the change must commence in the their condition can take place.* 

* The following we extract from the third number of the North British Review. 
It is, ye believe, from the pen of Dr. Chalmers, and is well calculated to expose 
the drivelling of certain sentimentalists on the subject of excessive population. 

V ^hjle it thus holds true, that to keep any country right in the^qatter of popu- 
lation, it is in po way required that all tlv people in it shall become economic philo- 
sophers ; for it were enough if each were provided with an education which did 
sufficient justice to him as a moral, an intellectual, and an accountable being, and 
he wero then simply left to the management of his own affairs in the way he deemed 
best for his own comfort and his own credit ; yet we join not in the cry of 1 Leave 
population to itself; God will provide for all whom he brings into tho world, and 
therefore let ns feel absolved from all care and all calculation on the subject of mar- 
riages.’ On the contrary, we hold it no more safe and right for a man to proceed 
recklessly in this thnn in any other department of his affairs ; nor can we under- 
stand why all wisdom und forethought, so laudable in every thing else, should 
have no place in the most important step in the history of human life. Man, in f 
fact, should be r^pklesa in nothing, but reekfull in every thing ; e and tie only quad 
.tion is, what, in .the concern of marriage, lie should ivck or reckon upon? Not, 
as some economists woul^most grotesquely have him to do, not on the world's or 
the country’s population, but solely on his own means, ar.d on his own circum- 
stances, so that he may decide aright on what is best and wisest for himself. Let 
us but have a well-trained confmonalty ; and in their hands such a division will, on 
the whole, basafe, ro that all our apprehensions on the subject of on excessive popula- 
tion might then go to sleep. A good result particular iiftyich case would infallibly land 
us in a good result universal. Doubtless the ever watchful providence of God will ever 
be present, and will ever have tho rule in human affairs, and be characterised 
throughout by the principle of a wise and righteous administration. Imprudence 
will be followed up, as it always is, by suffering. Prudence cand virtue wul verily 
n»ie their rewards. And marriage forms no exception to the rule or method of 
the divine governmest In the world. Observation, we are sure, does not tell us 
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• " Jnst&ijpes,” tlie commissioners tell 
,us f “are to be seen in every part of the 
country, of estates, upon which the li- 
beral conduct and active superinten- 
dence of a resident landlord— or, of a 
resident and jjidicinus agent — have es- 
tablished a system of progressive im- 
provement as to the land, and of increase 
tag coin fort to the people, which are, un- 
fortunately, wanting in other districts. 1 ' 
The evidence is not yet before us ; but 
let these instances he particularized, 
and we are bold to say, they will hear 
out the preceding observations ; and that 
moral training has routined with, if 
not preceded, the other causes which 
have produced this gratifying ameli- 
oration. Bflt, in those parts of the 
country from which the landlords arc 
obliged td fly, how can such a course 
1 of superintendence be expected ? And 
what other results can follow than 
those which have hitherto followed, 
from leaving an ignorant peasantry 
either at the mercy, or under the domi- 
nation, of ruthless sax ages, by whom 
the whole frame-work of society has 
been disorganized ? 

It would he difficult to imagine a * 
more significant sign of tfce times, or 
one more indicative of the stale of so- 
ciety in which we live, than the fact 
that one ofour most respectable citizens, 
Mr. Lamprey of Westmoreland street, 
has employed his ingenuity.as wc learn, 
with considerable success, in contriving 
a species of light armour, which shall he 
bullet-proof, and which may be worn 
by our genti^* without inconvenience, 
in those district", where their lives are* 
exposed to constant danger. Good 
God ! to what a condition is our un- 
fortunate country reduced, when, be- 
cause of the inefficacy of the existing 
laws, our land proprietors find such 
a contrivance necessary for their safety ! 


The coat of mail which Mr. Lamprey 
exhibits, is, we are told, a most beau- 
tiful specimen of its kind, and is well 
worthy the notice of all who are ob- 
noxious to the Hiband conspiracy, or 
who, because of their activity in the 
detection or the prosecution of crime, 
have reason to apprehend a miscreant's 
\engcance.* But until some better se- 
curity is provided, which will render 
it no longer, to our gentry, a service 
of danger to live upon their estates, 
how will it be possible to carry out any 
views of improvement which contem- 
plate the benefit of the humbler classes, 
and which we believe, the noblemen 
ami gentlemen ml Ireland were never 
more rcadytto entertain, than when the 
outrages of un’cxcited peasantry com- 
pelled them to take thought for their 
own preservation. 

In all that we have hitherto said, we 
would not for a moment have it imagined 
that there are not in Ireland had land- 
lords. We believe that individuals 
who deserve to be so denominated are 
to he found both in England and Scot- 
land (is well as in Ireland ; and we are 
greatly deceived if they exist in a great- 
er proportion in this than in the other 
portions of the empire. Capital we « 
want — a resident proprietory we want ; 
there is a great want of employment 
for labour — and jf , in England or in 
Scotland, the law of the land was a dead 
letter when catycd into operation against 
the system of crime, capital and a resi- 
dent proprietory would soon become as 
scarce as they are in Ireland. But it 
is not by a commission, such as the 
present, that the evil would he met, if 
it were felt at the other side of the 
channel as we feel it here. 

Again, we repeat, we have no wish 
to skreen from public obloquy 
men who regard # the rent roll every 


m so. Let marriages be generally improvident ; and if we are not surprised at find- 
ing, that \% each individual case, destitution or disease is the^conscquencc, why 
should we be startled or Surprised when told, that an aggregate of such casfes 
must land us in a wretched and degraded population? - Or let marrifeges be gene- 
rally provident, and if there be nothing inexplicable in tnc connection between such 
an outset tor an household, anil the subsequent coinfort and prosperity that prevail 
in it— why sffould it be deemed a monstrous or paradoxical doctrine, when the con- 
nection is affirmed between the habit of provident marriages in any, land, and the 
cheering spectacle of its llinving and well-conditioned families ? ' 

* Upon the first advertisement of his contrivance, Mr. Lamprey received two 
hundred and fifty orders, many of them from gentlemen residing in the disturbed 
parts of the country. But it has not, on proof, bee% found quite to answer the 
ingenious manufacturer’s expectations, as, although proof against a pistol, it is not 
so against a musket-ball. • 
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thing, and tho tenantry nothing, hut as 
they are subservient to their greed of 
gain ; who look to the multiplication 
of corn or cattle upon their estates 
more than to the comfort of the human 
families who are under their superinteu - 
dence. If such there be, and we believe 
such thcro are, they are deserving of 
heavy censure. As far as our obser- 
vation has extended, they belong to a 
class who are identified in politics with 
the public disturbers. We would he 
glad to hear whether any exception can 
be taken against the Marquis of Don n- 
shire, the Marquis of Londonderry, 
Lord Lorton, the Duke of Manchester, 
the Karl of Donoughmorc, Colonel 
Connolly, in their demings with those 
who hold immediately under them as 
occupiers of land ? We might enlarge 
the list, until it embraced almost ull 
the Conservative gentry in Ireland, and 
confidently ask, who amongst them 
can be fairly set down as an oppressor 
of the poor — or what one of them has 
not evinced, by more than sounding 
words, his anxiety for the benefit of the 
people ? We know, at the same time, 
that there are liberals by profession, 
hut tyrants in practice, whose votes in 
the House, or whose speeches upon 
the hustings, or at the Repeal Asso- 
ciation, are strangely at variance with 
their conduct as landlords,— and who, 
like the fat man wtfo complained of 
the pressure of the crowd, create them- 
selves a great proportioif of the misery 
respecting which they make the most 
pathetic lamentations. We have no 
desire to stir any question by which in- 
dividuals might he made subjects for 
public animadversion. Rut if the Irish 
gentry are to Ee arraigned as culprit", 
we desire, in the first place, to have 
them fairly tried ; and, in the second 
" place, we do not think it unreasonable 
to demand that the good shall not be 
confounded with the bad ; and that the 
vast majority of the Irish landlords 
shall not suffer for the misdeeds of a 
four, whose coirtfyct, when properly 
considered, constitutes not^the rule but 
the exception. 

Sor, in considering the question 
how far it is practicable to Improve 
the condition of tho Irish peasant, 
should the important distinction be ne- 
glected between those who are willing 
and those who are unwilling to aid in 
their own improvement, it requires 
b«t a slight acquaintance with the 


country to know that the glasses arc 
numerous in which but mile ^sire 
exists, and no practical effort will 
ho made, to rise above the low 
level to which they have been ac- 
customed. 

Others there are in wh'bm there is an 
upward tendency, which only requires 
that obstructions should beremoved to 
raise them to a condition of comfort 
and independence. But they know 
little of Ireland who do not know that 
in tho case of vast numbers this ten- 
dency has yet to be given ; and that it 
is vain to remove obstructions, or 
even to propose advantages, if no dis- 
position exists by which they might be 
made available for the benefit of those 
for whom they arc intended. 

And this constitutes one of the dif- 
ficulties which Irish proprietors hrfVe 
to encounter in dealing with the 
peasantry for the possession of land. 
A farm, we will suppose, becomes un- 
occupied. For the possession of this 
there is great competition. The class 
of unimpi'oving tenants, whose scale of 
comfort is very low, and who are 
• willing “ to draw nutrition, propagate, 
and rot/* upon the lowest terms upon 
which human nature can subsist, will 
naturally outbid the improving tenants, 
who desire to possess the comforts 
and decencies of life, and who do not 
consider a mere permission to liven 
sufficient return for their caiptal and 
their labour. Here is a great temptation 
to a grasping landlord to close with 
the unimproving tenant for the highest 
0 rent ; and also n great temptation to 
the improving tcnanfto ofler a higher 
rent than he could well afford to pay. 
Doubtless, if tho landlord he wise and 
provident, he will best consult bis own 
intercut by not exacting a higher rent 
than an honest and industrious tenant 
could fairly offer. .But such prudence 
in consulting most wisely for their 
own best interests is not always to bo 
found amongst our t proprietors, or 
their agents 4 and tne instances are, 
therefore, not a few, in which either 
the unimproving tenant obtains the 
land, or the improving tenant becomes 
so burdened with rent, that the energy 
which wo^ld lead him to better his 
condition is 'extinguished. 

Now this, we believe, is the crying 
evil of the occupiers of land in Ireland. 
It is an evil for which we do not consi- 
der the great land proprietorsi who 
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told in fo?, responsible. In the vest 
majority T>f instances, we believe, their 
lands nave passed, at long leases and 
very moderate rents, into the hands of 
middlemen, with whom alone the 
humbler class of tenants have to deal, 
so that their condition will depend very 
much upon the character or the cir- 
cumstances, the wisdom or the folly, 
of those from whom alone their title to 
occupancy could be derived. Our in- 
telligent readers will see at once the 
vast importance of the view which this 
state of things lays open, and the duty 
which it imposes upon jp ur public men 
to aid, by every constitutional expe- 
dient, in raising the standard of com- 
fort in the ftiindsof the people, and to 
afford every reasonable facility, and 
every fair encouragement, to the only 
description of tenantry which it is de- 
sirable that any proprietor should pos- 
sess, and from whom alone the peace- 
ful and prosperous cultivation of the 
land can be expected. 

The rule, therefore, by which we 
are disposed to judge of the recom- 
mendations of the commissioners, is, 
how far are they calculated to encou- # 
rage the class of useful aqd improving 
tenants, or to raise into an improving 
condition that other class who are, 
alas ! but too numerous, and who may 
be described ns mere cumberers of the 
soil, when they are not the instruments 
of agrarian outrage in the hands of 
more designing incendiaries ? Nor are 
wc without a hope that many of the 
suggestions^ contained in the report 
will, if acted upon, be attended with 
advantage. Of this kind are those 
which respect the indemnity for im- 
provements, and the summary dispos- 
session of defaulting tenants by distress 
and ejectment. We have always con- 
sidered it a hard thing that one who, 
by his labour or his capital, added con- 
siderably to the value of the land, 
should have no security for the conti- 
nued occupation of it, beyond that 
which the character of Ms landlord for 
equity and forbearance might afford; 
and that his dispossession should be at- 
tended, in addition to the loss of his 
farm, with the loss of the whole value 
of his improvements, yfe are very 
well aware that in the majority of 
cases, indeed, we would say in almost 
all cases where the landlord can be 
called a gentleman, whether of the 
clop of nuddlemen or of head proprie- 


tors, there is much of kindly conside- 
ration fur the improving tenant, and 
that the instances are not many in 
which his exposed condition is taken 
advantage of, and the “ summum jus" 
enforced against him. We have, how- 
ever, known some such instances. 
But the cases are very numerous in 
which the poor man's immediate land- 
lord is not a gentleman ; and in these 
cases the oppression is very often ex- 
treme which one poor man has to en- 
dure from another. In such cases the 
equitable claims of the tenant only 
serve to stimulate the rapacity of the 
grinding extortioner from whom he 
holds, and hMmprovements are only 
so many tfidditioiial inducements to 
wrest from him a possession, for which, 
because of what had been expended 
upon it, a higher rent may be obtained. 
It is for tenants placed in such circum- 
stances wc chiefly desire securiLy and 
protection ; and the following observa- 
tions of the Commissioners are, we 
think, entitled to very grave atten- 
tion : — 

“ Although it is certainly desirable 
that the fair remuneration to which a te- 
nant is entitled for his outlay of capital, 
or of labour, in permanent improve- * 
ments, should be secured to him by vo- 
luntary agreement rather than by com- 
pulsion of law ; yet, upon a review of 
all the evidence furnished to us upon the 
subject, we believe that some legislative 
measure will %e found necessary in order 
to give efficacy to such agreements, as 
well os to provide for those cases which 
cannot be settled by private arrange- 
ment. 

“ We earnestly hope that the legis- 
lature will be disposed* to entertain a 
bill of this nature, and to pass it into a 
law with as little delay as is consistent 
with a full discussion of its principle aii^ 
details. 

11 We are convinced that in the present 
statu of feelings in Ireland, no single 
measure can bo better calculated to allay 
discontent, and to promote substanL^l 
improvement throughout the couritsy. 
In some cases, the Vsxistepce of such- a 
law will inline the landlord to expend 
his own capital in making permanent im- 
provements. In others, ne may be called 
upon, on the eviction or retirement of 
tenants, to provide the amount for whfch 
their claims may be established under 
the act. 

11 The power which we have already 
recommended to be given to enable per- 
sons under legal disabilities, to change 
their estates toy certain purposes, will 
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assist in rendering effectual the provi- 
sions for compensation here referred to, 
and in providing against an undue pres- 
sure on existing landlords from their 
operation. 

44 We do not express these opinions, 
without having come to the conclusion 
from a careful examination of the whole 
subject, that a satisfactory enactment 
may be framed for this purpose, which 
should contain some such provisions as 
the following : — 

41 1. A power to register, with clerk 

of the peace, agreements between land- 
lord and tenant, relative to improve- 
ments on farms by draining, or other- 
wise, and on farm buildings, &c., with 
a power to assistant barrister to en- 
force same, with an appeal to judge of 
assize. r. 

44 2 In cases where parties do not 

agree, a power to tenant to serve notice 
on landlord of any proposed improve- 
ment in farm buildings, offices, or ex- 
terior fences, the suitableness thereof 
to be reported on by mutually chosen 
arbitrators, with power to the assistant 
barrister, on such report, and after ex- 
amination, to decide and certify the 
maximum cost, not exceeding three 
years' rent. 

44 3. — If tenant be ejected, or his rent 
raised within thirty years, the landlord 
* to pay such a sum, not exceeding the 
maximum fixed, as work shall then be 
valued at. 

44 4 Provisions for the registration 

of such adjudications— works to be com- 
pleted within a limited time from date 
thereof— and landlord to e power to 
execute, charging five per cent, on out- 
lay, not exceeding estimate stated 
therein." 

With respect to the remedy by dis- 
tress, many abases existed, for which, 
we think, the commissioners have sug- 
gested some very suitable remedies. 
‘The right to seize upon growing 
crops they would ahplisn altogether ; 
and our readers may well believe that 
the security which it afforded was 
much less than the odium which it 
occasioned, or th«i wanton oppression 
to which it gqve rise. 

While we write, we are presented 
with; the first volume of the evidence' 
taken before the commissioner#, and 
almost the first page upon which we 
have opened, furnishes matter confir- 
matory of much that we have already 
stated. We quote from the testimony 
of Nicholas Purcell O'Goroan, assis- 
tant-barrister for the county of Kil- 
kenny — a gehtleman who was one of 


c 

the most able and energeti^ of the" 
agitators during the struggle' for 
emancipation, but who, from the mo- 
ment his party obtained what he con- 
ceived to be their rights, retired from 
political notoriety, and hys ever since 
usefully and honourably confined him- 
self to the discharge of his professional 
duties : — 

“ 18. Do you recollect any cases com- 
ing officially before you, in which Mr. 
Richard Shoe, a landlord in Kilkenny, 
was the party ? — Yes, several cases, and 
at many session^. In a recent instance 
he brought an ejectment for rent, due 
last September, and refused a tender 
from his tenant on the 2nd c ?f October, 
because he was not tendered the costs 
of a then uuserved ejectment _ for that 
rent. « ^ 

“19. lias he usually been the com- 
plainant? — Yes, and also complained 
against: for instance, a tenant of his 
brought an action before me against 
him, in trover ; but the nfction was mis- 
conceived. It was under these circum- 
stances : — This poor man had his crop 
standing, an almost green crop at tho 
.lime ; it did not appear on the evidence 
to be fit for reaping. Mr. Shoe dcs- 
f rained the green crop; he had it cut 
down by his men, as was his right ac- 
cording to law ; but I think a very 
harsh law, and I should ho very glad to 
see it abolished ; hut he cut down the 
crop. It was very badly saved ; it was, 
on the evidence, in such a state that it 
was ready to heat, and they were obliged 
to re-make it, as 1 recollect, and at the 
expense of the tenant, and the law al- 
lows it. It was re-made; end in a few 
Rays afterwards it waa canted for what 
it produced. In that state it produced 
very little indeed ; but whatever it pro- 
duced, it was stated to be bought up 
by a person who was surmised to be a 
trustee of Mr. Shee, and Mr. Shoe did 
not appear to give any credit for the 
amount of that sale ; the party was 
obliged to pay the entire rent. Tfie 
next Christmas or so he tendered the 
whole of the rent and paid it, and he 
asked for an allowance<of whrt the crop 
produced, mismanaged as it was. Mr. 
Shcc refused this, and the man brought 
his action before me to see if he could 
get redress for the injury 1 have just 
mentioned; and, on appeal, the man 
was dismissed, and eventually he got 
no satisfaction for what I considered to 
be exceedingly oppressive conduct, and 
which 1 stated to he such upon the oc- 
casion. 

“20. The corn wftfeut for the accru- 
ing rent?— For the rent due in May, X 
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thMc; tjftd I hare no hesitation in say- 
ing, rWt was possible to consider a sub- 
ject of this hind before this tribunal, or 
if it was not supposed to he out of place 
for me to mention it now, it appears to 
me to be an enactment which requires 
amendment; I wish to see, amongst 

other things, a repeal of that clause 1 

mean the power of the landlord to come 
upon the land and seize the green or 
standing crops. 

11 21. In the ease where a landlord 
seizes the standing crop, docs the law 
provide any remedy against any extra- 
vagant expense in making it up ?- Not 
by that law, but he doqp it at his peril ; 
but the tenant has then to go to law 
with him, and show that he could have 
done it better himself, or that the land- 
lord mismanaged it ; and lie must pro- 
ceed by, a special action upon the case 
{generally, before me, which is nothing 
more than setting forth the whole of the 
particulars of his alleged grievance. 

“22. Does that involve the tenant in 
a great expense ? — Yes, it does some; 
but merely of a process and hearing 
before me, 

“2t3. Greater than any other civil 
bill process ? — No. 

“ 24. What is the expense of that civil 
bill? — Between five shillings and six 
shillings — six shillings 1 should say. 

“ 2.J. It drives the tenant to be the 
complainant ? — Yes ; he must submit to 
it or bring it before me. In this case, 
the evidence bore that he got nothing ; 
his crop w as seized, it was mis-saved ; 
it was, in fact, lost to him ; it was 
canted for the amount it would fetch, 
and I believe he got nothing. 

“2G Arc instances, sncli as you have 
now spokeft 8f, frequent in the county qf 
Kilkenny ? — Not at all, no such thing, 
to my recollection. In my experience 
of tho landlords in the county, they are 
excellent landlords. Among others, 
Lord Ormond is a pattern for landlords. 

“27 Do you apply your remark to the 
head landlords, or would you extend it 
Ip tho middlemen? — Yes, I would say 
pretty much so, indeed ; but 1 should 
say that I find more oppression by the 
poor people among themselves than by 
the head Jr uppfr landlords against the 
lower tenantry. Whenever a man gets 
into the possession of land as a middle- 
man, with a small capital — and there 
are many pf that description — and he 
has tenants under him, that man is more 
oppressive than any other nan as a land- 
lord. The poor do oppress each other 
amazingly, and use great exactions. 

“28 You havu given it as your opi- 
nion that the landlord’s right of dcs- 
training growing crops might be done 
away yvitu ? — Yes, I nave ; I deprecate 


it exceedingly .” — Evidence taken before 
the .Commissioners, vol. 1., page 96. 

There is one subject upon which the 
commissioners have not touched, and 
without a reference to which it would 
be impossible for the inhabitants of 
other parts of the empire to judge 
aright respecting the relation between 
landlord and tenant in Ireland — that is, 
the control exercised over the con- 
sciences and the conduct of the pea- 
santry by tho Roman Catholic priests. 
This is a power to which there is no- 
thing analogous in the sister kingdom, 
and one which amounts to an interfe- 
rence with tfl? legitimate influence of 
property ,* sueh as would there be re- 
garded with very great jealousy, if, 
indeed, it would be at all endured. 
Let us suppose the case of a good 
landlord — one who is a father to his 
tenantry, kind, humane, indulgent, 
moderate, charitable — is it very un- 
ieasonable in him to expect that his 
wishes and his opinions should have 
some weight with his tenantry on the 
occasion of an election ? It would not 
be so deemed in England ; and ceitain 
we are that if the constituents upon« 
the estate of such a man employed 
their elective franchise systematically [ 
in direct hostility to his views, they 
could not calculate upon any long con- 
tinuance of the kindly relation that 
subsisted between them. But it is 
well known that in the popish districts 
such is almost universally the case in 
Ireland. Here every instance in 
which a landlord confers the elective 
franchise upon a Roman Catholic pea- 
sant, inay be considered one in which 
he creates a political enemy, by acting 
os a friend, and increases the momen- 
tum of that power which threatens 18 
dismember the empire. Now, wcask, 
how is it possible, in such a state of 
things, to expect that those feelings of 
kindness and confidence can be reci- 
procated, to whictfnhe commissioners 
look forward as the indispensible pre- 
requisite to any remedial measures 
which they recommend ? • 

Wt» will be asked, is not the peasant 
to give his vote according to tne nic- 
tates of his conscience ? We answer, 
unquestionably he is, no matter how 
erroneous or misinformed that con- 
science Aay be, which he has placed 
in the keeping, of his priest. Bui* wo 
ask, in tarn, »»not the landlord to be 
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permitted to have a conscience" also ? 
Supposing that he is perfectly ready 
to forgive and forget the indignity 
done to himself— is he, in his relation 
with his tenantry, to act irrespectively 
of what he believes is required for 
the good of the country ? If he be- 
lieves that a repeal of the legislative 
union between Great Britain ind 
Ireland would be followed by convul- 
sion, misery, and ruin, by which the 
empire would be disorganized, and its 
security compromised, and that every 
vote which he contributes to create 
will be employed, at the instigation of 
artful and wicked agitators, for the 
accomplishment of an object so big 
with evil — upon what jjrirn iple can 
the peasant's right to this fearful abuse 
of his privilege be vindicated, while it 
is denied that the landlord has any 
right to follow the dictates of pru- 
dence or of conscience, in making 
such a disposition of his property as 
may best avert such threatened dan- 
ger ? 

So far, we think, the reader will 
admit, there is a difference between 
the position of the English, and that 
of the Irish landlord, as respects the 
"facility of maintaining a good under- 

• standing with their tenantry — and that 

* the former is greatly more favoured 
than the latter, by thf circumstances 
which tend to produce and to con- 
tinue such a happy rclatjpn between 
them. In Ireland, the “idem vclle, 
idem nolle" is wanting upon subjects 
of most momentous concern — and 
alienation and antipathies are the con- 
sequence, to a degree that no kindness 
can conquer ; often manifesting them- 
selves on those critical emergencies, 
when an English landlord would be 
ah nost certain to find that he and his 
tenantry were of oi\p heart and one 
mind — while the Irish proprietor is 
compelled to witness the most favoured 
occupiers of his best farms amongst 
the fiercest of his^cenbrnies. We be- 
lieve that, notwithstanding this most 
unhappy state of things, the forbear- 
ance t>f the Irish landlords has been 
very great — and that the instances are 
comparatively few, (as, indeed, the 
commissioners, after a manner, ac- 
knowledge,) in which they have suf- 
fered themselves, in their dealings 
with their tenantry, to be influenced 
by qperely political or personal consi- 
gnations. 
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But there is another view nt the* 
subject, which it is even more jp^Tor- 
tant to hold in mind. In England, 
the proprietor of a large estate is, to 
a great extent, responsible for the 
moral condition of his tenantry. It 
is his bounden duty to sec that they be 
net left without those aids of secular 
knowledge, and of religious teaching, 
by which they may be duly brought 
up in the way they should go ; and 
where he neglects this duty, there it 
would not be unjust to impute to him 
much of the crime, and much of the 
misery, of which such neglect may be 
the cause. Here, however, the case 
is very different. The Irish peasant 
is sedulously taught not *lo receive 
moral or religious instruction from any 
other instrumentality than thktofhis 
own priesthood. We enter not, uow^ 
into the question how far a wise and 
enlightened system of Scriptural in- 
struction might, or might not, if per- 
severed in, have been successful in 
Ireland. It is clear that the govern- 
ment have abandoned any such idea, 
and have deliberately, by means of 
fhe National Schools, handed over tho 
popish peasantry to the teaching of 
the Roman Catholic priests. There- 
fore, for their teaching, that body are 
to be held responsible. Whatever be 
the idea which an Irish peasant forms 
respecting the obligation of an oath — 
whatever be the sentiment which he 
cherishes towards his Protestant neigh- 
bour — whatever be the character of 
his morality in the jury ( bip£ — or the 
c&suistry by which he^persuades him- 
self, that killing i o no murder — for all 
this, the landlord is not accountable— 
who would only bo denounced os an 
inhuman oppressor, if he attempted 
to “ shew him a more excellent way." 
This we say, not entering into tho 
question — how far they are, or aru 
not rightly instructed in these impor- 
tant matters ; but simply, to use a 
homely metaphor, tint tfce saddle 
might be pui~upon the right horse — 
and that the Irish landlords should not 
be held responsible for ignorance — for 
errors— for perversities of moral sen- 
timent, and uncharitablcness of opi- 
nions— for Gduch, if ever so well dis- 
posed, they would not be permitted to 
find a remedy — and which all who 
know this country well must know to 
be amongst the principal causes of the 
state of lawlessness and outrage by 
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^w hiclf it 18*80 unhappily distinguished. 
pTftvthit/is a subject upon which wc 
can nothin ore Largely enter at present. 
Suffice it to say, that it is altogether 
prctcrinittcd in the report before us, 
while all who know the state of Ire- 
laud will acknowledge that it is a most 
important ingredient in the considera- 
tion of the relation between landlord 
and tenant, and one without a refe- 
rence to which, that relation, as it 
subsists in the country, cannot be 
rightly apprehended. 

It is clear that the Romish priest, 
or the agitator, here, exorcises an in- 
fluence which is rccogrfized as belong- 
ing to the landlord in England. Wo 
do not at present pronounce whether 
that is a good or an evil. All that 
we say .is, that it is a fact, and 
-wnk43 due allowance be made for the 
disturbing influence which such an in- 
terference must bring along with it, it 
will be impossible either to think 
soundly, or legislate wisely, respecting 
the agrarian disorders of Ireland. 
The following are the concluding re- 
marks of the commissioners, and they 
are entitled to grave attention. • 

“ The foundation of aftnost all the 
evils by which the social condition of 
Irclandis disturbed, is to be traced to 
those feelings of mutual distrust, which 
too often separate the classes of land- 
lord and tenant, and prevent all united 
exertion for the common benefit. 

“ It has been truly said that confi- 
dence is a plant of slow growth. It is, 
however, a plant which will flourish 
well in Mill soil, if cultivated witjj 
patience and with care. 

“ We say particularly with patience, 
because we believe that many excellent 
persons, having the best intentions to- 
wards improving the cultivation of the 
soil, and the condition of the people in 


Ireland, have been too easily diverted 
from their course by feelings of disap- 
pointment at the slow progress which is 
made towards the attainment of thoso 
ends, and the little result which is per- 
ceived from their most anxious endea- 
vours 

“ Wc would earnestly impress upon 
such persons, and upon all who have the 
interest of Ireland at heart, not hastily 
to relax from those exertions, which 
circumstances may enable them to make, 
in forwarding the march of improve- 
ment amongst their poorer neighbours. 

“ Without touching upon the political 
or other causes, which may have con- 
tributed to create a feeling of distrust, 
we cannot disguise from ourselves, 
that the Irisl|p peasant is inclined to 
look with suspicion upon all attempts of 
of his landlord to inculcate new habits 
or to introduce new plans for the ma- 
nagement of his lands. 

“Every considerate and benevolent 
landlord will make much allowance for 
this feeling. He will not suffer any ex- 
hibition of it to turn him aside from 
any scheme of improvement upon which, 
after deliberation, he has determined to 
enter, 

“ lie must bo prepared for frequent 
disappointment. lie will oocasionally 
meet with ingratitude and injustice ; 
but if lie perseveres in a spirit of kind-, 
ness, united with firmness of purpose, 
he may confidently look to a well- 
merited reward, probably in the ad- 
vancement of hi%personal interest, but 
certainly in the improvement of the 
district in which he lives, and the in- 
creasing coiflfort of the people around 
him.” 

For the present we must conclude, 
but with the hope of being able to 
resume our notice of this report, and 
Ihe very valuable and •voluminous evi- 
dence by which it is accompanied, in 
our next number. 
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TUB TWO PORTRAITS. 


The following poem is founded on a 
historical fragment of strange and 
surpassing interest. The beautiful 
daughter (by a Spanish lady,) of the 
Emperor Charles V. was united, after 
many vicissitudes, to a long-beloved 
youth of the fallen family of the Me- 
dici, whose involvement in the hostilities 
of his uncle. Pope Clement VII. with 
Charles, threatened nt^.one tims to 
place between them an insuperable bar. 
Peace, however, having been restored — 
chiefly by means of the young man's 
mediation — the worldly felicity of the 
lovers was consummated, by the resto- 
ration to the Dukedom of Florence of 
the descendant of its former lords, and 
every accessory which wealth and pros- 
perity could lend to a union, founded 
on the deepest and moBt enthusiastic 
attachment. 

The insufficiency of rank and splen- 


dour, however, even when united with 
conjugal affection, was Btrikingly ex- 
emplified by the agonies inflicted on 
the youthful duchess by the factious 
opposition to the restored duke's sove- 
reignty, and other cares of royalty. 
These inspired her with the idea — 
readily adopted by her husband — of 
their mutual retirement from public 
life, to dedicate the remainder of a 
career (whose shortness sh$ predicted) 
to preparation for eternity. Previous, 
however, to this abdication* at the 
duchess’s request, the painter Tinto 
retto received 1,000 crowns, to paint 
them in all the paraphernalia of 
royalty, on condition he would swear 
on the holy Evangelist* to represent 
them faithfully six weeks after their 
decease, which took place very shortly, 
within a week of each other. 


Two portraits, in one fair Italian hall. 

Hang side by side — a husband and a wife. 
Shaming all else on that rich-studded wall. 
Though clothed with wondrous mimicry of life. 
And life-transcending beauty, by the strife 
Of rarest, Antique limners ! — Still from all 
Turns the eye ever, on the forms to rest 
Of yon fond pair, by Love and Fortune blest 1 


Yes I — Love and Fortune joined, as ne'er before, 
Tliey ceased their feuds, and leagued them to bestow 
Gifts rarely found united — as no more 
They, reconciled, walk hand and hand below ! 

Fortune too oft, alas 1 forbears to pour 
. In Love's averted lap superfluous Btore— 

Yet did she bid unheeded jewels glow 

On yon fair brow ; while Love's own rosy wreath 

Showed hut the fairer for the crown beneath. 

i« « 

« 

And who we»e they, thus privileged to dream 
Of Love beneath a diadem ? — to twine 
Roses round monarch brows ? Y es— -not to seem. 
But to be happy, e'en at grandeur’s shrine ! 

From Misery's chill dominion to redeem 

Earth's splendours, yet become themselves the theme 

Of Misery's lessons ? Of imperial line 

Sprang she, whose smiles outshine yon jewel's blaze — 

And he (of princely race) no alien sceptre sways. 
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A child of youthful, stolen love — yet prized 
By Europe's haughty ruler * — long she lay 
A diamond in the mine ; but recognized 
With tardy fondness, burst upon the day, 

(Like the bright sun by envious clouds disguised,) 

To be by courtiers hailed and idolized. 

•Yet not by such alone, for Beauty's sway 
Needs not court favour nor obsequious arts 
To win young Love, and prostrate willing hearts. 

All worshipped, many loved, but only one 
Bartered devotion for that answering smile 
That overpays e'en love — a gallant son 
Of the proud Medici — who, throned erewhile 
In fickle florence — now, their empire’s sun 
Long set — in foreign wars obscurely won 
The soldier's laurelled pittance, to beguile 
Sad thoughts of exile ; yet whose soud of fire. 

Still princely, might to princes’ child aspire. 

He urged his suit with all that modest grace 
Love lends e’en suppliant monarebs — yet the pride 
Which spotless ancestry and noble race 
Inspires in fallen fortunes. She replied 
As one who thrones had scorned, to be his bride. 
And, cheered by him , wooed exile and disgrace— 
Yet clung too fondly to that new-found place — 

A parent’s breast — to barter, e’en for Love, 

The hallowed ties so late by Nature wove. 

% 

“ Nay," whispered Bhe, (who marked the loftier state 
Designed her by her sire,) “ not yet, alas I 
May Love plead e’en for thee / A royal mate 
Charles for his dove now seeks ; but time will pass 
And be our friend : amid the empire’s vqpight 
Will sink forgotten e'en a daughter's fate ! 

Go, meantime — God go with tnee 1 — from the mass 
, ,Of nameless men thy prostrate fortunes raise — 

Win Fame, woo Hope, ftnd live for happier days 1" 

Heart-broken he obeyed — but vainly swelled 
With hopes of Fame his bosom. Duty hailed 
With sterner voice his ear. Europe beheld. 
Amazed, a Pontiffs banner prostrate, veiled 
Beneath an Emperor's — nay, that Pontiff held 
His captive, who thus prosp'rously rebelled ! 

Hard was this part of him 9 who saw assailed 
His kinsman's triple crown, f and to it clung. 

'Gfhinst onq on whom Love, Hope, existence hylfe ! 

The Goth once more in Rome 1 — and in his train 
Barbarian outrage, rapine, murder flame ! 

Such deeds to see, and (pow’rless to restrain) 

See unavenged — was this to conquer Fame ? 


t Clement Vft of the House of Medici. 


The Emperor Charles Y. 
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Oft rose such thoughts, to aggravate the pain 
Of him who, Duty’s martyr, shared the chain 
Of captive Clement, through loug months of shame ; 
Then, with him linked in ignominious flight. 

Beheld Hope vanish from his aching sight. 

Two long years past, by tidings unbeguiled 
Of her who held his heart in hopeless thrall ; 

Till (said we not that Fortune strangely smiled 
Upon their loves ?) once more at Duty’s call 
Went forth the youth — not now in conflict wild 
’Gainst all he loved — hut from the reconciled 
And humbled Pope, bearer of more than all 
Imperial pride had craved ; nor fraught alone 
With others' homage — all unstained his own ! 

• 

He knelt a suppliant, and a conqueror rose. 

Not o’er that heart which still had owned his Bway, 
But o'er a sterner. Pleased the wounds to close 
Of bleeding Christendom — the tide to stay 
Of godless strife — triumphant o'er his foes. 

The Emperor's breast with kindlier feelings glows ; 
Ambition's visions for his child give way 
Before Love's pleadings, and his daughter's voice 
He hears benign, and ratifies her choice. « 

Oh, Joy ! enhanced by years of hope deferred. 

How didst thou through these youthful bosoms thrill ? 
What wast to them, (who from one little word 
Had reaped Life's utmost bliss,) what else might fill 
Its idle measure ? Not a pulse e'en stifred 
When, on its Dukes' descendant, Charles conferred 
Florence once more ; and riches, inoptive still. 

Piled round the throne, which to its tenants blest 
Seemed but Lote's altar, still with roses drest 1 

But Life, aftas 1 has thorns, and those that lurk 

’Neath crowns, 'tis said, are sharpest I As of old. 

Faction in Florence revelled, and her work 

Still, as of yore, was murdfr I Steel for gold m * ' 

Was bartered freely, and th* assassin's drink 

Qid oft to midnight moon its gleam unfold. 

Such thoughts as these, with agonies untold. 
Harrowed the boBom of the youthful bride. 

Oft as her lord was severed from her side. 1 

One fiftal day, when mid th' unholy strife 
Of civil conflict, on her tortured ear 
Rang cries of “ blood,” (still with th' assassin’s knife 
Associated, in which she seemed to hear 
Thdlknell of all that anchored her to lift,) 

'Sank down, of sense bereft, th* unhappy wife. 

In vain the Duke, unharmed, o'er one so dear 
Hung, lavishing caresses— 'mid the dead 
Numbered she seSmed — all consciousness had fled. 

Nor long cpuld one, of beings thus entwined. 

Hover 'twizt life and death— nay, to the tomb 
Seem destined— and the other leave behind. 

With horror overcome, and funeral gloom, , 
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The husband from his wife his arms entwined* 

And he* ton, lifeless by her side reclined. 

With female wailings rung the fatal room ; 

But ah 1 — Love's power I — the words, “ My Lord expires 1” 
Woke in his nigh cold bride, life's slumbering fires. 

Summoned, as by th' Archangel's trump* she rose* 

Pule and bewildered, from her death-like trance ! 

O'er her unconscious husband as she throws 
One dubious, fearful, half-despairing glance, 

See 1 — by that glanco recalled!-— the life-blood glows* 
Returning on his cheek — its current Aowb 
Through both their veins ; and oh ! could aught enhance 
Bliss such os theirs, 'twas thus again to meet 
In that cn^>race, so fond, so wild, so sweet ! 

But joy like this, snatched on life's dizzy vdPgc, 
r Is painful ; and, though rescued from th' ^jbyss. 

Ceas'd not the partner of her soul to urge. 

No more to risk life's thread on scenes like this. 

No more by thousand deaths to purchase bliBs. 

“ Come, dearest ! — from the world's unquiet surge 
Withdraw our fragile bark 1 Let this fond kiss. 

To Him who with unnumbered gifts hath blest 
C/ur life’s bright morning, consecrate the rest ! 

“ Farewell — a long farewell — to pomp und state. 

Since least of all could these to peace avail ; 

The world shall read its llsson in our fate. 

Its mockeries sink rebuked before our talc ! 

Who ever steered like us, with jocund sail. 

In Fortune's wake, before her favouring gale. 

Whom, e'er again, shall all her smiles elate? 

Since 'mid youth, health, and greatness — ay, e'en Lore — 
With aching hearts we sigh for realms above 1” 

He heard — that princely youth, that gay Bridegroom— 

And did ho mock, or strive in fond caress 
To drown the voice that to the charnel's gloom, 

' “Still sadly pointed, yet lieaer faltered less 
Than when its accents sealed the early doom 
Of those who hailed a haven in the tomb ? 

No 1 In Ms youthful bosom's hollowness 
It found an echo ; and, without a sigh* 

He^ too* bade pomp adieu* and lived— to die ! 

Yet ere from Life’s full feast they sated rose, 

Ere idle gauds of state they cast aside 
For palmer's weeds* one fond petition flows 
Fropi the sweet lips, ne’er yet a boon denied* * 

Of the still idolized, half-sainted bride. 

“ List, dearest husband, nor my wish oppose! 

Fain would I leave one legacy to those 
# Who faithful served us living, and yfiW mourn 
When we ere long shall cross Death's awful bourne. , 

• 

« Come* let once more that glittering circltt deck 
The brow it sopn had furrowed 1 /will bind 
Once more those vagrant locks, which c4er my neck 
(Like eur imprisoned selves) shall in the wind 
Henceforth roam free* for ever unconfined. _ 

Yol. XXV.— No. 148. 
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Like men escaped from richly-freighted wreck, 

Loaded with all of gems they scattered find, 

Let's teach our weary limbs once more tlie weight 
Of that which well nigh sunk us— wealth and state 1 

11 Dost marvel, dearest— hWy ? — a moral lies 
In that fantastic pageant, hidden deep. 

Before its curious, ever-wandering eyes 
We'll bid the world one sad memento keep— 

One ghastly answer to its mockeries ! 

A thousand crowns shall be the limner's prize 
Who paints us now — gay, gorgeous, in life's flow — 
Nor shrinks to paint us when Death lays us low." 

And he was found 1 Yon forms that livipg start 
From out their canvas, Tintoretto's skill 
Enduedrvith life and beauty ; and his art 
(Bound by cfeop adjurations to fulfil 
His awftfi compact) — when their nobler part 
To Heaven too soon had fled — with sick’ning heart. 
Yet ever-faithful pencil, sadly gave 
To view the secrets of their rifled grave ! 

And did it close so soon, as presage strange 
Whispered to her, who first its coming shade 
Felt cast across her path — portending change 
Such as men quail at, when some comet, strayed 
From its far orbit's half-forgotten range — 

Or pale eclipse, with woifflering eyes surveyed. 

Bids Nature's loveliest suns grow dim, and fade ? 
Yes— scarce was time allowed them to arrange 
Their brief farewell to greatness, ere was felt 
Life's self, though softly, from their grasp to melt. 

She— the prophetic one— died first ; no pang 
Of rude^ngentle sickness laid her low— 

She parted almost suddenly— just wrang 
Her loved lord's hand ; and, though in act to go 
Half joyful, yet by signals strove to show • , , 

How still on him her parting soul could hang.~ 

He but endured that blest, brief, widowed woe 
< Which stays the closing grave, and bids it wait, 

And on one dweller more let fall its sheltering gate ! 
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The northern sky is filled with fires. 
But not of lurid glow ; 

White in the air, like icy Bpires 

That shoot from banks of snow. 
The rays from piled-up clouds ascend, 
And pour a silver light. 

Where heaven's eternal arches bend 
Above the halls of night. 


In vain have mortals toiled to scale 
Those high and brilliant hills — 
Sealed are the fountains pure and pale. 
Of all their frozen rills. 

No eagle's wing can soar so for — 

No sun can melt the chain. 

Let down in links from star to star. 

To bind them to the main. 


Mysterious, solemn, dbld, and clear, 
Thcyr shapes majestic rise. 

Like barriers round this earthly sphere — 
Like gates of paradise ; 

And when, at times, a glory streams 
Along the shrouded land, 

Like Eden's flaming sword it seems. 
Waved by an angel's hand. 


Ye wondrous fires, that seldom give 
Your splendour Jo our clime, 
But in your arctic region live 
Through all revolving time. 
Well may imagination faint 
Before your sacred blaze, 

* And baffled science fail to paint 

The source of heaven-lit rays. 


Park Benjamin 


New York, Sep t mber 25. 
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THE CONSULATE AND THE EMI'lUi:. — BY M. TIIIEAS. 


The greatest drama of the modern 
world has at length found its histo- 
rian ; ono who, however his own poli- 
tical leaning may dispose him to ro- 
gard the niotiics of men opposed to 
him in a dubious or unfavourable light, 
or, however inclined to speak flatter- 
ingly of others whose opinions were 
more in conformity with his own, has 
yet claims to the character of a great 
historian, not only for his unquestion- 
able ability as a writer, hut for the 
ample opportunities hot has enjoyed of 
access to materials and * documents 
hitherto but imperfectly explored ; but 
perhaps the greatest interest, which 
attaches to his work, results from the 
fact, that it contains the .sentiments 
of agreat political chief on those events 
and those persons, whose consequences 
and whose characters have impressed 
our own age with the features we now 
recognize as the active principles of 
political Europe. This latter, while it 
adds to the individual interest of the 
volumes, of course detracts from the 
higher claims they might advance to 
impartiality. If we accept M. Thiers 
as a guide regarding facts, we must he 
cautious how far wt* are curried by his 
inferences. His own position — the 
demands of his party-j-require that 
the premises he laid down in his His- 
tory of the Revolution, should enforce 
certain conclusions, and that the histo- 
rian of the Empire should not be found 
at variance with the leader of the 
Opposition. « 

'It may be supposed by many, that 
little remains to be said upon an era, 
• on whose events so many able writers 
have already exercised their pens ; that 
amid the mass of histories, memoirs, 
biographies, and published correspon- 
dences, facts and their motives have 
been ascertained* hnd sifted with as 
much of ucquroey as can well be ex- 
pected. This would appear the more 
probable, inasmuch as the events re- 
coiled were neither remove^by time 
i\pr distune^. The principal actors 
were many of them living ; the docu- 
ments which should explain circum- 
stances of doubt or difficulty neither 


lost nor mutilated 5 but yet it must bo 
remembered that a heavy counter- 
balance to these advantages exists in 
the passions and prejudices of contem- 
poraries, too nearly allied to the 
ago they record not to ho affected in 
the narrative, and for whoso own senti- 
ments they must seek a reason or an 
excuse in the very detail they are 
called upon to afford. 

Sir \Valter f Scott's Life of Napoleon . 
is, in this way, a striking illustration of 
liow a great mind can he warped by 
the heat of political partisanship. No 
one questions his ability for his task ; 

110 one denies the advantages j^e pos- 
sessed of access to state papers nTiCf** 
other sources of information ; still less 
has any one arraigned his sense of fair- 
ness an.i juatice, so far as a conscien- 
tious use of such qualities could apply ; 
but every one who lias examined the 
period in question, and sought to in- 
form himself on the character and acts 
• of the great man of whose life he 
treats, is fqrced to avow that the work 
is one-sided and partial ; that imputa- 
tions are laid, and motives attributed, 
which neither facts warrant, nor 
inferences enforce ; that a party bios 
pervades every portion of the volume, 
wdiich seeks an opportunity for detrac- 
tion in every thing, and is never satisfied 
save when tracing a hatred to England, 
and a Galilean perfidy yi # qvery act and 
9 word of the Consul or the Emperor. 

Far be it from urto suppose that 
national untipathy is a thing of minor 
consequence, or that our “ natural 
enemies,* 1 as, with jnore truth than 
liberality, we are in the habit of calling 
them, entertain towards us other feel- 
ings than those of jealous aversion; 
still less would we inveigh against the 
necessity of strengthening native feel-« 
ing by an open and manly exposure of 
the real grotinds of estrangement'; but 
such a cause can never be served by 
any misrepresentation, nor any unfair 
imputation of motives, which, if dis- 
proved, only weaken our own position, 
and impalL the value of that indepen- 
dent course we have taken regarding 
France. 


* fliS'toiro du Conaulat et de l’Empire faisant suite it l’Histoirc de Revolution 

. Franyaisc. Par M. A. Thjfn. Yds 1. and II. 8vo. Paris : Paulin, 1845 s 
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To suppose that there i i any widely- 
spSld goicl feeling In- tween the nit- 
lioii.s woffhl be a grt\i l mistake. 1 ndivi- 
dual.** may e.stimate fairly ami honestly 
the claims of the rival kingdoms. \\ e 
have no doubt that such men as l'ecl 
and Guizot ajtyn>ach(id closely to such 
a consummation ; hut it would ho 
absurd to infer that the bulk of the 
population on either side “ La 
Alanchoj 1 ’ entertain other sentiments 
than those of distrust and dislike. It 
is, therefore, more than ever the duty 
of the historian to guard against any en- 
couragement to these IV clings ; to wateli 
carefully lest, by any imputation, ho 
might attribute inutivcn which severe 
justice wottid not warrant, and 
lest ho should descend from the 
d igr i t y^pft hint ory to the low level of a 
fHVi'e pamphleteer. 

Alison, whose history lias been so 
much lauded and assailed, is not with- 
out this great fault. The sneer of 
his exhibiting *• Providence always on 
the side of the Tone-/' lias its share 
of truth as weil as venom. There is 
a tone of special pleading throughout, 
most unfavourable to the candid consi- 
deration of him w ho reafjf to learn ; 
and the anxiety to “ make out a case" 
for England, in our niiml, detracts 
from, rather than elevates, the great 
part our country took in the troubled 
events of Europe. 

Capefigue's voluminous work, « Lo 
Consulat et l'Empire,” lias all the faults 
of its author to a most remarkable de- 
gree — gross littery fur all of his own 
party, if tlic*^ .egiiimistes,” rancorous , 
abuse and malevolent imputation on 
their adversaries, a hasty and ill-formed 
judgment of events imperfectly under- 
stood and inaccurately recorded; the 
whole conveyed in a tawdry Btyle, dis- 
figured by affectations and overlaid by 
false metaphors and ill-conceived alle- 
gory. The work could never be re- 
garded as an authority, even where the 
Author ’s own clp&racter fur fairness 
was "not fully understood* and appre- 
ciated. M. Thiers, then, it may be 
allowed, has not been forestalled In the 
task which hp has proposed to himself; 
neither the successes of Scott, Alison, 
or Capcfigue, have filled up*the great 
void of modern European history ; and 
however well known the leading facts 
of that memorable period, the real 
history of the time, -the accurate deli- 
neation of causes qh 4 events* the faith* 


ful portraiture of men's minds and 
motives, has )ot to be written, and the 
course of that mighty revolution is yet 
to he trai ed, wlui.-e windings we can 
see in the stupendous events of the 
Empire — the terrible struggle of the 
Hundred I)aj s — the lethargic sleep of 
the Restoration, and lastly, in the 
popular revival of 1830— if we dare 
call that lastly, which no mean autho- 
rity has styled “ le commencement du 
fin.** 

M. Thiers concluded liis History of 
the Revolution by an account of that 
famous “ coup d'etat" — the 18th Bru- 
nt ai re. lie accordingly takes up the 
narrative of hutpfuture history on the 
day following that memorable event. 
The two voliftnes — all which have 
yet appeared in print — contain nine 
u hooks,” of which the titles are— 
“ The Constitution of the Year VIII. 
— The Adminisf ration of the Interior 
— Ulm and Genoa — Marengo — Ile- 
1 i opolis — Th e A rmistice — Hohenl in- 
den — The Infernal Machine — The 
* Neutrals.' ” 

With the 18th Brumairc died the 
Directory, that new effort at a republi- 
can government, which men, horrified 
at the atrocities of the Convention, 
adopted with such avidity and such 
hope. Many, if not most of those who 
exercised its powers, were men of 
honest intentions — Carnot, llewbell, 
Roger D iicos, and Sieyes were unques- 
tionably both Able and honorable men ; 
yet their administration was a mere 
anarchy — less of bloodshed, but as 
much of popular outrage, as in the days 
of their predecessors. The guillotine 
was not used, but banishment replaced 
it ; men were not compelled to accept 
assignats under penalty of death, but 
no one paid any thing. Never wcr% 
circumstances more favourable for the 
development of Napoleon's genius than 
those which bailed his advent to power. 
The shock of the Revolution subsided ; 
the scattered fragments of society laj 
powerless and inert? men, weary of 
division, warn out with* strife, and 
eager for any opportunity to recon- 
struct the social edifice they had, With 
rash enthusiasm, destroyed, presented 
themselves with implicit obedience to 
the will of anjtbold enough and skilful 
enough to undertake the direction of 
affairs. • 

The powers conferred upon the Cop* 
Filiate were great— to re-establish order 
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in every department of the adminis- 
tration, to restore internal tranquillity 
to the state, and to procure a peace, 
honourable and permanent. 

To assume the chief place among 
his colleagues, was, with Napoleon, a 
mere instinct — he took it without even 
assumption ; and, on the very evening 
of their first deliberation, Sieyes him- 
self acknowledged this superiority to 
Talleyrand, when ho said, We have 
got a master who knows everv thing, 
can do every thing, and will do every 
thing.”- Happily for the destinies of 
France, they sought not to thwart his 
great powers — a rivalry would have 
been ruinous. It waP then, as ; f by 
common consent, arrangedi that while 
Sieyes occupied himself in the con- 
struction of the new constitution, 
Bonaparte should administer the go- 
vernment of the state. 

The great difficulty of the moment 
was the formation of an efficient mi- 
nistry. In a monarchy, the ablest men 
are selected ; but, in a republic, these 
are the very individuals who are tl.e 
depositories of power ; and conse- 
quently the choice must fall upon ca- * 
pacities of the second order — mere of- 
ficials without responsibility ; since true 
responsibility resides with their patrons. 
The men chosen, were, however, of no 
mean ability, nor jre e their names 
destined to after obscurity. Talley- 
rand, Fouchc, Cambaccrcs, Berthier, 
and Maret, were the individuals named 
— capacities of, perhaps, as varied and 
extended character as could be found 
within the same small number of per- • 
sons ; and here we may at once re- 
mark, that distinguishing trait of Bona- 
parte’s genius — a feature which marked 
every step of his great career, and 
•sministerea so powerfully to his suc- 
cesses — the faculty he possessed of 
judging and estimating the capacities of 
others. This fine and subtle quality 
of mind was with him an instinct. It 
Vlas not mereahKitJr which struck him, 
•but the fitngss ora particular man for 
a particular post, or duty — this he de- 
tected at a glance, and apportioned to 
each their part with an accuracy that 
seems little^hort of miraculous. 

To restore the finances of the state 
to a condition of solvency, was his first 
great care. The abolition of all indi- 
rect taxation had reduce* the revenue 
tp the mere resources of direct taxa- 
tion— a system which demands an 


arrangement and a knowledge* o£^h£* 
varied classes of thp comraunjfy* their 
wealth, and their vicissitudes, which 
only can he practised in highly-orga- 
nized states ; and this, it is needless to 
say, nowhere existed ip the seventh 
year of the Republic (1799.) _ The 
collection of the tax was a series of 
abuses — the impost was almost put up 
to auction — the various officials between 
the payer and the “ receiver-general” 
each obtaining his share of the spoil, 
to which a usury and a depreciated 
currency opened many roads to corrup- 
tion. Acting on the advice of M. 
Gaudin, the new minister of finance, 
it wus determined, somewhat hazard- 
ously, perhaps, in the theif btate of pub- 
lic feeling, to recur to a practice which 
prevailed under the monafebg, and 
whose working had been found boIR 11 
successful and easy ; and thus, instead 
of five thousand local commissaries, a 
central sj stem was established, acting 
by local agents, and costing the state 
three millions annually instead of five. 

The system was briefly this : the 
receiver-general was obliged to ac- 
cent bills, at four months' date, for the 
amount of /.ax due by those within his 
jurisdiction ; the date was supposed 
to represent the reasonable delay that 
might ensue after demand, before pay- 
ment of the tax ; should the receiver- 
general obtain the impost earlier — say 
in two months — he gained two months 
of interest on the money, as a reward 
for his exertions. The immediate be- 
nefits of such a system rtittre immense, 

> inasmuch ns they placed the sum of 
three millions, on approved security, 
at once, and on the first day of the year, 
at the command of the government. 

The first great political measure of 
the new Consuls related to the law of 
hostages, or rather reprisals, by which 
the Vendeans were punished for all lusts 
committed by members of their family. 
This severe enactment hAd justly ex£ 
cited public execration ; ianhing^^ye 
the headlong passion of a time of trou- 
ble and disorder, could have warranted 
so cruel a law ; and its repeal was at 
once hailed by the country as an 
evidence of more enlightened juris- 
prudences Bonaparte himself has- 
tened to the prison of the Temple, to 
announce the glad tidings of freedom 
to many of the prisoners ; and thus 
already was popularity acquired for 
the new government by an act which. 
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^ifLgpiahatinfir from the Directory, had 
been sjigfftatized yith the reproach of 
' a weak and unworthy concession. So 
true is it that to be moderate with 
profit and honour, you must be power- 
ful also. 

While Bonaparte exhibited his wise 
and conciliating course towards the 
members of a fallen, and now almost 
powerless party, towards the revolu- 
tionary faction his acts were marked 
by the utmost severity. The “ Ma- 
nage,” as the Patriotic Society was 
called, contained men of the most 
dangeroua character ; pi any of them 
were honestly minded, and some, as 
General Jour dan for example, were 
even illustribus and distinguished — yet 
was his name included in the lint of the 
thirty^ight sentenced to banishment 

Bonaparte — a measure which was 
far from meeting public approval ; 
and Tallex raiul himself, whom no one 
ever accused of sympathy for the po- 
pular party, entreated an exemption 
of punishment in favour of a man 
named .lorry, who had grossly insulted 
himself: his appeal was successful, as 
well as a burst of pub’ic opinion in" 
favour of General .lourdan. 

The success of the new go\ eminent 
wa", however, such, that they were en- 
abled to repeal the severe enactment we 
have spoken ofi and the sentence of ba- 
nishment was changed into simple sur- 
veillance ; and even that was soon after 
abandoned. The union of sex erity 
and conciliation — the powerful influ- 
ence of tijflpaparte's name — the wide 
and far-seeing views of his policy 
almost extinguished the Vendeau con- 
spiracy ; while there crept into the 
royalist party the suspicion, that one 
so eminent as, Bonaparte might be 
made subservient to their own view's, 
and prefer a position of rank and 
eminence in a well-constituted mo- 
narchy to the vacillating fortunes of a 
revolution ; they were credulous 
jmough te suppose that the part of 
Monk might suit him tifho found that 
of Cromwell too mean for his ambi- 
tion. Never was there a graver error 
than this p the very germ of Bona- 
parte’s greatness was that self-confi- 
dcnce, which, estimating jfistly his own 
power and capacity, never became the 
agent of any ambition save his own. 
If he detested anarchy, he loved the 
Revolution ; if he*did not trust all the 
promises of liberty to which it was 


pledged, ho was not less enthusiastic 
to effect the great social reformation 
it afforded — he wished for the triumph 
of liberal principles. lie hoped, under 
bis own auspices, no matter with what 
title or what rank, to terminate peace- 
ably and gloriously the tremendous 
struggle which had agitated the land. 
The efforts of the Vendcan party to 
e.ilist him in their cause were complete 
failures ; while his own Becret nego- 
tiations with the chiefs of that faction 
were eminently successful, and ended 
in a suspension of arms with respect 
to La Vendee and a great part of 
Brittany. Beyond the frontiers of 
France, with tike exception of Prussia 
and Spain* all Europe was in arms 
against the Republic. Russia, it is true, 
had begun to exhibit symptoms of 
disaffection to the coalition : the defeat 
of his army at Zurich" inspired the 
Emperor Paul with sentiments of re- 
sentment towards all his allies, but in 
particular towards Austria; he had 
been persuaded that, if the Austrians 
had performed their duty, Suwarrow 
h.id never been defeated. It was in 
vain that England and Austria re- 
doubled tluir solicitations to the Em- 
peror, and bestowed innumerable * 
marks of distinction on General Su- 
warrow — the first act of Paul was to 
despatch a secret envoy to Prussia, 
then neutral in the struggle — a step 
which the Fycnch minister at Berlin, 
M. Otto, wisely judged was a move- 
ment raiher in favour of peace than of 
war. The neutrality of Prussia hod 
long been regarded with suspicion by 
all the cabinets of the coalition ; and 
although M. Thiers expatiates freely 
on the grandeur of that position, which 
might impose its mediation between 
the belligerent parties, we can see 
nothing in the conduct of that cabinet* 
but the commencement of the wily and 
changeful policy which, bent on views 
purely selfish, was destined, subse- 
quently, to inflief sBMnany disasterfrim 
that ill-fated land.** . • 

The principles of the French Revo- a 
lution could never have been sincerely 
approved of nor adopted by Prussia ; 
they were diametrically .opposed to«the 
objects of her government, as they were 
to the wishtft and inclinations of her 
people ; no feeling of cordiality existed 
between the two nations. Advantages 
might be reaped, it is true, by obser- 
ving a neutrality iu the midst of Euro- 
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pean war ; commercial prosperity 
might he fostered by such a course, 

* but it should be at the sacrifice of 
principle* and at the hazard of a retri- 
bution which* one day or other, was cer- 
tain to arrive. The impulse to this paci- 
fic policy was first given by M. d’llaug- 
wiz, a minister too much captivated 
by the charms of immediate prosperity 
to estimate the price it might cost here- 
after. Bonaparte* thoroughly informed 
hy M. Otto on the situation of affairs, 
lost no time in opening relations with 
Frederick William* and dispatched 
Duroc to Berlin* on a special mission 
to compliment the king* and to assure 
him that the present condition of 
France was a return to a state of order 
and regularity* which only needed the 
efforts of Prussian mediation to termi- 
nate in a European peace. Talleyrand’s 
advent to power at the same moment* 
as Minister for Foreign Affairs* was 
admirably contrived to strengthen these 
opinions; such an appointment could 
only be acknowledged by the other ca- 
binets as an evidence of anti-republican 
sentiments. He was an aristocrat of 
the first water* distinguished by every 
trait which can reflect credit upon 

• nobility ; nor was it possible to have 
chosen one more suitable to treat with 
foreign ministers than this gifted and 
conciliating personage. In the same 
spirit* another memoer of the French 
aristocracy* Beurnonville* was dis- 
patched to Berlin* as minister* to re- 
place M. Olto, who was merely a 
" charge- d’affaires.” This otticer had 
long been a prisoner in Austria, and 
there was a sort of sly compliment in 
their accrediting him to Prussia, be- 
tween which country and the former 
the same sentiment of dislike existed 
as in the time of Frederick the Great. 
The same tone of moderation and pru- 
dence pervaded all tWe foreign appoint- 
ments made at that moment hy France ; 
and although M. Thiers would have 
ua^aee in these ^cta only the signs 
of* a more liberal and enlightened 
policy — one Which should impress 
Europe with the conviction that France ' 
was gradually returning to u state of 
permanence and good order* iVe can- 
nof accept thbin but as evidences of 
the deep and artful sys^rn by which 
Bonaparte discouraged the Republicans 
at home* while he sought to strengthen 
his government by alliances abroad. 

0utoc*a mission at Berlin was com- 


pletely successful* and thevrumeurs of^ 
a general peace already sprerfl^ throTfJjTT-’ 
out the Continent. • This impfession - 
was strengthened hy an armistice con- 
cluded between the French and Aus- 
trian troops* at that moment assembled 
on the opposite banks of»the Rhine. 

M. Thiers takes an able und states- 
man-like view of the inestimable ad- 
vantages to a government which are 
conferred by the “ prestige” of success. 
The Directory were ever unfortunate 
in this respect ; their acts* even when 
fortunate, were viewed with suspicion 
and distrust ; their weakness was a 
crime which Amid never be forgiven 
them ; prudence was deemed pusilla- 
nimity ; resolution stigmatized as 
rashness ; and even victory* which con- 
ferred glory upon others, reflected no 
lustre upon them. Not so witlftSona** 
parte, his name was too long associated 
with success not to make every act an 
anticipation of it; already his financial 
system exceeded theino«.t sanguine ex- 
pectations ; all the benefits already ac- 
complished were not only acknowledged 
for then^elves* but accepted as gua- 
irnutces for the future; and but one 
rumour ran through Paris — it was, 
that he, whose glory as a general sur- 
passed all others of the day, was no 
less groat in peace than in war. Every 
one w ho had access to him* no matter 
specially devoted tlieir desire and talents 
on what subjects* to which they had spe- 
rctired with the same corn ict ion of his 
vast knowledge and intelligence. It 
was hut a month since he assumed the 
^direction of affairs, and *Tdready his 
name was in every mouth ; nor was it 
thu masses alone who repeated his 
praises ; his sincerest admirers* were 
such men as Talleyrand* Regnault de 
Saint-Jean-d'Angely* Roedeicr* Bou- 
lay (de la Mcurthe)* Defermon* Real* 
Dufresne* &c. 

All parties looked lip to him ; the 
Revolutionists regarded him as the % 
general who should repel foreign ag- # 
gres&ion ; the Royalists accepted fflHF 
as their safe-guard against anarchy ; 
bo completely and universally was nis 
superiority acknowledged* that. even 
the power of his dictatorship inspired 
no reproacl^of tyranny* nor suggested 
any comparison with those who had 
wielded similar power in other lands. 
Meanwhile* M. Siey&s occupied himself 
on the construction* of his new consti- 
tution} which he eqdcavogred to mode 
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»i yion & compromise between his insti- 
tuftons dr royalty and democracy, and, 
while *t3fking every precaution against 
prerogative, to guard the nation against 
the danger of an unlimited exercise of 
power — a misfortune they had so se- 
verely suff£i*ld from. Now, for the 
first time, was heard the phrase — re- 
presentative government. M. Sieyes’ 
system originated in a maxim which he 
invented for the occasion, “ Confidence 
must come from below — power from 
above.” It resolved itself into this : 
he reduced the electoral power to a 
choice of certain candidates, who 
should fill the offices of an administra- 
tion or the executive ; this seemed to 


and the Empire. 

individual power ; and# while pro^ 
for security, to render governments' 
operative. To confer power on iih** 
viduals, elected by the common wil^ 
and to restrain its exercise by checks 
inconsistent with enlarged principles of i 
government, is to defeat the object in 
view. In England the three estates of 
the realm arc, when chosen, permitted 
to act freely and discretionally : one 
only condition is imposed, that they 
should work in concert. If the peerage 
by hereditary descent possess privileges 
independent of the nation, the people, 
by a direct choice of their own repre- 
sentatives, assert the expression of 
their own opinions in the Lower House 


answer thMrst portion of his maxim, 
“ Confidence must come from below 
let Ujjjiaw see how he explains the cx- 
•T&tencc of “ power from above 5 ” and 
this was done by conferring upon 
the senate the highest patronage, above 
which a single power alone was to 
exist, to he called the Grand Elector, 
whose whole function was the nomina- 
tion of two individuals, the Consul of 


of parliament, and impose upon the 
crown the necessity of choosing, as mi- 
nisters, such as possess in the highest 
degree the confidence of the public. 
This element, the admission of public 
opinion, of which a free aud enlight- 
ened press is the true exponent, entered 
not into the constitution of M. Sieyes ; 
but this very element, ten years of pub- 
lic tumult had terrified him from 


Peace, and the Consul of War : by 
them the ministers were to be uaniedf 
who, in turn, appointqfl their oun 
subordinates. The senators were to 
enjoy a revenue of a hundred thousand 
livres ; the Grand Elector, the muni- 


adopting. After all, us M. Thiers epi- 
gramatically expresses it, “ You may 
improvise a despotism — you can never 
improvise an aristocracy.” The on* 
joyment of civil liberty for centuries, , 
has fashioned our institutions into their ■ 


ficent salary of mx millions ; but in 
hint was to lie represented the entire 
republic, and through him were to be 
exhibited, to the rest of Europe, the 
pomp and magnificence of France. 
This legisjpi'ive assembly, this senate, 
anil this Grand Elector, were in reality 
neither more nor less than a Lower 


present condition ; but a peerage, 
whose functions require the union of 
conservatism with progress, can never 
be the work # of a day. The plan of M. 
Sieyes was, however, most popular — 
the GrandElector alone met no favour 
among those who could not imagine 
a magistracy endowed with a single 


Ilouse^-a Chamber of Peers, and the 
King — the whole based upon a species 
of universal suffrage, lint with such re- 
strictions, that democracy, aristocracy, 
and royalty were all admitted, os it were, 
in fetters, into this new constitution. 

Universal suffrage was little better 
than a name, inasmuch as the electoral 
jower became filtered through . many 
^grSfiations before it centered in that 
circle of candidates, who were eligible 
to high office. Tho legislative body 
was a Hogfc of Commons, in which the 
initiative of every measure was discuss- 
ed, leaving to the senatefthe privilege 
of a veto, while the Grand Elector had 
in reality the position of a limited mo- 
narchy in a constitution, whose anta- 
gonist forces rertf so arranged, as to 
ppptralijse and annul every attempt at 


privilege of choosing the superior 
agents of government ; in fact, the 
office became unpopular from its un- 
suitability to him whom all destinedsto 
occupy it. Bonaparte should not peiw 
form a part of mock power, and ninny 1 
were mean enough to 6 uppostf that, in 
the invention of such a functionary, 
Sieyes was anxioh»to reserve thertfig- 
nity for himself, by purposely unfitting 
.it for hisoillustrious colleague, while* 
others suggested that he destined the 
positipn to General Bonaparte, 2s one 
which should limit the pxercieo o( his 
power within bounds the narrowest 
and most restricted. All the partisans 
of Bonaparte were loud in their invec- 
tiveB agaiost the plan, and, among these, 
Lucien was most inveterate. Xhese 
rumours at lyt reached Bonaparte 
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himsalff and although for a time he 
Vwitbfctoodthuir influence, they at length 
had the effect of irritating him, ami 
arraying him amongst the enemies of 
the new- constitution. 

Through the instrumentality of Tal- 
leyrand and M. llccJerer, an interview 
between Bonaparte and Sieyes was ar- 
ranged — hut so far from contributing 
to a better understanding, they parted 
with mutual sent iments of of discsteem 
and dislike. Many plans were suggested 
by the friends of both, to accommo- 
date matters between them, hut in 
vain ; it was proposed that the Grand 
Elector, who should name the two con- 
suls of peace and w'Ar, V.hould himself 
assist in the deliberations, «aml pro- 
nounce upon them ; but this was not 
enough ior Bonaparte, and was too 
much for Sieyes. “ It is the old mo- 
narchy," ssud he, “you would bring 
hack ; a ml 1 will have none of it." A 
second interview' terminated more for- 
tunately — both parties abated some- 
what of tluir convictions — Sieyes was 
more moderate, Bonaparte less ex- 
acting. 

With some slight modifications the 
constitution was adopted. The Grand 
Elector alone, Bonaparte, opposed it 
■ with all liis ability: its analogy with the 
’ British monarchy, fur from conciliating 
his prejudices but exerted his antipa- 
thy. The wealthy indolence of such a 
position he assailed with qyery weapon 
of his sarcasm. 

“HaiUic," says liis historian, “had 
he hut felt the wholesome iuihi^nco of a 
restricted power, he never had been be- 
trayed into that extravagant oxorrho of 
his will, and huf sceptre and his sword 
would have graced his hands at the hour 
of his death. 1 Your Grand Elector, ’said 
lu* to M. Sie> cs, * is only a King Log, 
-iximl the days of such ujouarchs arc gone 
by. What man of heart or soul would 
submit such a part at the price of six 
millions for an income and Iho Tuileries 
fi.r a residence ! What ! appoint the 
officers of a government, and yet be 
nothing in the administration ! And 
you think by this to reduce your Grand - 
Elucfpr to a position of inefficiency. If 
I were in his office, 1 would do exactly 
as £ plotted, J would say to the consuls 
of peace and war — appoint such a man, 
or do such a measure — if you refuse, I 
dismiss you. I should soon make them 
move at my will ; 1 would be the master 
at al* events.' ’» 

m 

Such in fact was ( true, and such 


c 

would a limited monarchy ewr hecojof- r 
without the pressure gf publicfgpiuion. 
The office of Grand Elector was aban- 
doned — less, however, from the power- 
ful sarcasms of the young general than 
from the pressure of pre^nt necessity. 
The times required a dictator ; nothing 
short of absolute power would have 
sufficed for the emergency. There was 
another part of M. Sieyes’ plan, which 
Bonaparte still more resolutely rejec- 
ted — the power of the senate to elect 
into its hotly any one whose services 
should have rendered him eligible to 
such distinction; the ambitious general 
could not endure the thought of being 
buried alive within such a body, with 
a pension of twenty-five* thousand 
francs a year. This proposition he 
thwarted, and at last succeeded in 
establishing a government, in which 
first consul had the supreme direction 
of affairs — the patronage of every mem- 
ber of the administration — of every 
office, down to the prefect’s ami sub- 
prefect's ; even the judges were to be 
named by him, but, once appointed, 
they could not he removed. The other 
two consuls were to assist in liis 
deliberations,. but without any power 
of restraining or controlling; one only 
check on the perpetual exercise of such 
a dictatorship was carried by Sieyes — 
should the first consul either retire or 
cease his functions from any other 
cause, he became a senator, ex- 
officio ; and, consequently, excluded 
from all future exercise of power. 
Thu other consuls, not«lyc,ving exer- 
cised supreme power, were left at 
liberty to become senators or not, as 
they pleased. The first consul was to 
have a salary of five hundred thousand 
francs ; the two others, an hundred 
and fifty thousand each. All should 
inhabit the Tuileries, and enjoy the 
honour of a consular guard. Such 
were the principal features of the ce- 
lebrated constitution of the year VIII. < 
and such the germs fm i a cystem^ 
tending to aristocracy, but actually 
proclaiming a despotism. 

This constitution established, be- 
sides personal liberty, inin ! sterial res- 
ponsibility, and pensions to the widows 
and children of the soldiers of the 
state, the principle of a national re- 
compense to all who had rendered 
important service to their country; 
an enactment which Vas a return to the 
old practices of the monarchy, and 
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Mfcihlished in reality the creation of a 
privilcfgjfil class-# a new nobility. This 
was the origin of an institution des- 
tined to become afterwards so distin- 
guished —that of the Legion of Honour. 

M. Thier^pays a just tribute to the 
legislative capacity of M. Sieves, by 
remarking that every portion of the 
revolutionary enactments which has 
resisted the ravages of time, and whose 
utility is acknowledged in our day, was 
of his devising. 'Hie constitution was 
adopted on the 15th December, 17W), 
Sieyes retiring from the consulship, 
i.i which he was replaced by Cam- 
baceres — Lebrun succeeding linger 
D ueos. % 

The first acts of the Consulate were 
those of especial favour towards the 
^blloyft'rs of the monarchy ; the sen- 
tences of haii'^kmcnt were revoked, 
and a simple surveillance of the police 
substituted in their place. I'lie ltoinan 
Catholic religion, so outraged and in- 
sulted during the progress of the Re- 
volution, was again taken into favour, 
and the funeral honours bestowed on 
Pius VI., whose remains, up to that 
moment, had continued without the 
honours of sepulture, Aid were now 
consigned to ttie tomb with every pomp 
and distinction : such were the evi- 
dences of an altered policy — such the 
signs of a new and very different go- 
vernment. It needed all Bonaparte’s 
power to have ventured successfully 
on such a course ; hut in the strength 
of his convictions, and his self-confi- 
dence lnyalfis ability to act; besides 
that lie liiinscdf afforded a noble in- 
stance of an oblivion of all party spirit, 
by promoting to tho command of the 
army of Holland, Augercau, whose 
conduct on the JHth Brumairc had 
deeply offended him. 

La Vendee was his first enre ; tho 
Misturhanees of the ‘outli not only 
afforded an opportunity to all the ene- 
mies of Prance beyond the frontier to 
MHljJict irijurie# the deepest and most 
lasting, but a civil war in itself was a 
kind of dishonour to a government* 
which affected to be based oil the 
strength ff popular opinion. To crush 
this insurrection, Bomuiarle decided 
on“ no little war a force of sixty 
thousand men, under General Brune 
were dispatched thither ; and while 
thus proceeding, with energy against 
internal enemies, he resolved upon a 
course of equal vigour with respect to 


Austria and Great Britain — the most 
determined of all the foes of tho Rq#/' 
public. His first care was to accredit 
ministers to every court of Europe, 
and propose peace on such grounds, 
that, on their refusal, he might sustain 
a war with all the force of public opi- 
nion in his favour. To Berlin, Madrid, 
and Copenhagen, his ambassadors were 
sent, charged with every flattery which 
should induce those courts to friendly 
relations with France. With respect to 
England and Austria, his line of acting 
was different ; and here we may re- 
mark, how little real disposition for 
peace dictated the proceedings of the 
First Consul? He accredited no spe- 
cial mintstc ‘1 to thesecourts ; he at- 
tempted no ncgociations to consider 
difficulties, or resolve questionable 
points of policy, hut with his own 
hand wrote two letters to the Sove- 
reigns — letters whose spirit, it was easy 
to see, was dictated by a readiness to 
a >lo] it the consequences of refusal, 
rather than any wish to meet a willing 
acceptance. 

It is worthy of remark, how. in 
each of these letters, the writer places 
himself on terms of perfect equality to 
treat witli the powerful sovereigns he 
addresses ; there is no effort at con-* 
ceahnent, no subterfuge, hut a proud* 
avowal of his high position, and the 
powers he possessed to negocinte with 
Europe, flic very assertion of this 
pow er was pleasing to France ; ha- 
rassed and worn out by years of anarchy 
and popular commotion, men were 
anxious for repose, and rejoiced to see 
that the strong hand at last hail seized 
the reins of government. 

The first deliberations of the Tri- 
bunal gave evidences of a spirit of op- 
position, which seriously offended^he 
First Consul ;*thesc, how'ever, wefflj 
neither long lived nor effective, nor 
did they turn him from that oold lino 
of internal policy to which he hujJ. de- 
voted himself. IJjd letter to the King 
of England was replial to at once life, 
terms w Iff eh put an end to all hopes of 
peace. M. Thiers is unjust enough to 
attribute the policy adopted hy our 
country to personal feeling on tTiPpart 
of Mr. Fi^ ; lie asserts that this great 
man had marie a war with France his 
mission, his glory, and the very foun- 
dation o? his political existence, and 
concludes the observation by terming 
him a statesman unenlightened, though 
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1 powerful. However it may ar.il tho rati. "faction with which lie alludes to 

prejudices nnd'thc passions of his conn- that minister, one must nev^r lirfto 
^Iryinrir to be told, that opposition to heard of the victories of the Penin- 
the course of anarchy, which liad for sola, nor tho capitulation oF Paris, 

ten veara ravaged Franc**, could only The memory must he, indeed, short, 

he entertained on grounds as mean and that cannot retrace in the great events 

insignificant as tlio-e, we, who have of the early part of the 'present een- 

learned tn estimate the Great Com- turv, facts 'vhieli have estuhlished lic- 

w luoncr differently, who can rccogirao vond a cavil or a doubt, the jusLice 

in his policy the profoundesL political and foresight of Pitt’s views, 

foresight, may afford to smile at eon- Ilfi judged, and judged wifely, that 

sure so ill bestowed. “ The reply of a usurpation can only exist by cn- 

tliu British government reiterated,” listing in it* came the pas>ions of the 
says M. Thiers, " the often-times told mass — that wanting in that great cle- 
tale of republican outrage and aggros- ment of permanence, winch hereditary 
sion — the ravages committed in Gcr- monarchy posM‘ve.s, it unis: environ 
ninny, Holland, Swil/erli^id. and Italy, itself with the halo of military glory, 
and avowed that the Ilritish govern- or the brilliant advantage, of com- 
ment saw no prospect of 1 a lasting or morcial prosperity. Conquest was 
solid peace with France, save in a re- necessary, indeed essential tn« Bona- 
storation of the Bourbons.” It would partes political existence ; by it atones 

be w r ell to remind the author that, not could lie occupy the attention, and 

many years after this memorable letter minister to the ambition of those great 

was writlen, when Prance was torn armies', winch the 11 epublio had called 

with dissension, agonized by internal into the field, and hy its suevesses only 

enemies, trampled on hy foc» without, could he subjugated the spirit of in- 

Tallcyrand himself declared at the ternal opposition to his government. 

Congress of Vienna, that in return to liis greatness was intimately allied 

legitimacy alone did lie see a prospect \\jth military glory. Itwnsnstlicr Geat 
. fur European peace, or permanent Captain he had won the suffrages of 
U'aiiqiiillily for France. England, how- his country ; and the uio^t successful 
ever, did not make the restoration efforts of his administration in pence 
Jhe fin? qua non of a pence, but sug- could only he regarded as preparatives 
gested that an approach to such a pn- for war. To have concluded a peace 
litieal status as this wofihl accomplish, with France in 1800, to have ntforded 
was an essential condition, hi. Thiers time to the First Consul to ratify 
would have us believe tlmtttliis docu- treaties with foreign powers, to have 
ment was unpopular in England: there consolidated the great interests within 
never was an assertion so unsupported the frontier, and made friends and 
by fact ; the feeling of England w r as en- aljjes beyond it, would Jjatfl)een tho 
tirely with the minister -the declaration most fatal error a British minister 
of the king, on ^opening parliament, could have committed, 
was received with an enthusiasm of np- The forms of our deliberative as- 
plause, and the minority who opposed senibly, permitting as they do the ut- 
the address were as unpopular without most freedom of speech, afford M. 
as within the walls of parliament. Thiers many arguments on this head, 

u u Austria was more guarded, or loss of which he is not slow to uvail him-, 

sincere ip her reply. Meanwhile the self. The Fox party were, indeed, in 
debates iu the English parliament favour of France ; and such a cause, 
were carriedon with the greatest fieri- of course, presented its opportunity 

mony, and the allusion to the restora- for alleging bigotry ami intolerant * 

tion of the Bodrbons, although only against its opponents ; but it were 
suggested by Pitt, was mude tho war- J well to ask, liow many of those now 
cry of cthe opposition. living in England, and who can look 

To believe M. Theirs, one should back upon the course of events, aro 
Rupposo that ‘tho long war, which disposed to cgrec with Pitt or his 
England, in concert with©her allies, antagonist ? — where shall wo find, 

sustained against France, contained a amongst the Whig party, men bold 

a humiliating history of defeat and enough to renounce tho policy of tho 
a disaster ; to understand his condem- Great Commoner ?— «r who is there 

. ijatioR of Mr* Pitt, and the chuckling who will stand forward and say, that 
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a he is •soriy the First Consul had not 
offered to pursue a career of 
v uni\ er^al doiniiffui, and that Fiance 
was not nude the mistress of the 
world ? 


the detail of military events The 
lucid statement* of geographical ^ os i- 
lion— tlie brilliant nanativc of stind^y 
scones, arc unquestionably liib u forte 
and as a w liter of the occurrences oi 


It is not a little characteristic of 
the opening flbign of the First Consul, 
that otic of hib earliest acts was the 
subjugation of the press ; and M. 
Tlmi b himself, who-e early career 
was as a w liter fur the 1 newspapers, is 
the h ilf-apologist for siuh a eouisc. 
SThc editors were given to understand 
that all who published any articles 
11 dieting on the constitution, the 
aiiny, oi the eharactoi^of the all.es of 
Fiance, should ha\e their papers suj»- 
pressul ••‘and this miasm c,” adds 
our duLhoi with an admirable * inu 
vetc,” *4 which would .ippiar s> (\- 
» aaoruinaiy^now a days, was received 
without a murmur, and without as- 
tom shine it ; for events have no other 
unportaiK i , than in the '-pint which 
imposes them?” And within the same 
week that he thus assailed the very 
guardian ot rational liheity, he pro- 
claimed to the army a mourning of 
ten days for the death of Washington* 
On the l*)th of Febiyai y ho took 
possession of the Tuilcue*. with all the 
pomp of a public cntiy ; ill the court 
ofthc].ilau he reviewed the ti oops, 
and hi the great chamber of audience 
received the ministers of statu and 
the great civil authoiities; two days 
later he gave an audience to the diplo- 
matic corps, all the members of which 
w ere — right ^royally — afterw ards pre- 
sented to xSladame Bonaparte. • 

** Well, Bourritnne,’ said the empe- 
ror, the day after he took possession 
of the "palace, <f liei c wc aie in the 
Tuileries — let ys^see now that w e keep 
our ground." 

From the very hour of his return 
fipm Egypt, it is easy to recognize 
in every act and word the resolve of 
one bent on attaining supreme pow it. 
i The mosfc distant allusions to a re- 
1> HRbted exercise of government he 
resented as if personally directed 
against himself, nor could he brook the 
idea of any other accountability than 
might result from the success of his 
acts. P 

M. Thiers opens his third book with 
an account of the Austnuu campaigns 
of Ulm and Genoa, and probably his 
ability os a historian is no where more 
conspicuous than when exercised in 


a campaign, wc know not his equal. 
His own habits of thought induce him 
to place a high estimate on the wonder-^ 
ful excellence of that “ coup-d'oeil mi * 
Ilium*” which so distinguished Bona- 
pute, nd the great gincTal h.is at 
last net with a hi Uiian worthy to 
record his glorious achievements. It 
must not be supposed that he is either 
measured in his piaise*, or disposed to 
qualify Ins appi oval of the deeds of his 
country men, j)ut time is less of “ fan- 
fa’onide't and boasting than wo 
usually find lfi the woiks of a French- 
m.i i discussing the victories of Fiance. 

The* j as-a^e of the Alps by the 
Ficueli army is one of tlie most bul- 
liant portions of the volume, for while 
i.i i vt i y minor detail the most extreme 
Acmiary pu vails, the gorgeous pano- 
lain.i oi the mighty host pa- bis before 
the reader’s eye m all the pomp and 
panoply of wai — the cannon dragged 
alo lg by the foot soldiers— the cavalry 
dismounted, and tracking their perilous 
coulee on the very verg rt of precipice? 
— the crash of military music, and the< 
more deafining thunder of the distant 
avalanche — the wild bivouack amid the 
snows of tins dreary region — are all 
painted in life-like colours. 

David lifts represented Bonaparte 
traversing the Alps on a prancing 
charger with flowing mane and eye of 
fire. The simple truth, if less pictu- 
resque, is more touching still. He 
ascended Saint Bernard mounted on a 
mule, wrapped in that memorable grey 
6ui tout so known in history, chatting 
as lie went familiarly with his guide, ask- 
ing him of his hijgible fortunes, and in«* 
quinng of liismcdc of life. The peasants 
told him all, even to his grief — that from 
poverty he w as debarred from marry- 
ing a young girt* the valley. The 
general listened to* thei£ recitals with 
the indolent pleasure of a passing tra- 
veller, whose mind was burdened ’with 
no mgre weighty cares, and, when 
parting, gave him a letter to one eftthe 
commissaries of the army. What 
was his surprise to discover in the 
muffled traveller the Great Captain, and 
that the iy)te contained an or^er for a 
sum of money ample enough to peirnit 
him to marry tly? girl of his choice ! 
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This mountaineer bas lately died in 
Jiis own country, the proprietor of the 
ifclip the conqueror of llie world 
bestowed upon him. The First Consul 
halted some moments at the monastery, 
bestowed a magnificent present on the 
monks, and continued his journey. 

However unwillingly, we must pass 
stover the animated descriptions of 
Monte-bello and Marengo, the latter, 
perhaps, the most spirit-stirring episode 
in the volumes before us. In less than 
a hundred days, a memorable term in 
Bonaparte's life, the campaign was 
brought to its conclusion, and the 
empire of Austria subjugated before 
France. On the 24 th June, he oncj 
more re-entered the Ttiileries, sur- 
rounded by thousands, abofe whose 
heads were waving the banners taken 
from the enemy, and whose voices 
proclaimed him “ the Hero of Ma- 
rengo." 

We have said that our limits will 
not permit us to dwell on the narra- 
tive of those great events, which 
marked the early years of the Consu- 
late, and to the description of which, 
M. Thiers has contributed so much of 
research ; our task must now bound 
itself to a mere passing allusion to the 
jgreat men of that memorable period, 
.and probably our author was never 
more happy, than in his description of 
some of these. The 0 delineation of 
Fouchc and Talleyrand is done in the 
best style. • 

“Fouch6,” says M. Thiers, “was a 
personage of intelligence and cunning, 
neither actually good nor bad, thoroughly 
conversant with mankind, especially with 
the worst, despising all alike, employing 
the police to foster disturbance, as well 
as to track its course, ready to bestow 
hisjpatronage on any in want of it, and 
-»i&king friends for himself and the 
government in turn ; fie never exagge- 
rated a peril, and knew well how to dis- 
tinguish between a rash and dangerous 
man: he might have r been a great 
minister had hi* ‘‘sentiments been 
.elevated, and if his*6almness had any 
other source than utter indifference to 
good'qr evil, or his activity any nobler 
motive than the passion for muddling ; 
his GMuitenance intelligent, but vulgar, 
was the index "of the qualities of his 
heart and head. What a contrast to him 
was T alley rapd ! Born of a high family 
he was originally destined for the pro- 
fession faring, an accident condemned 
him fb the priesthood ; he had no taste 


for bis new calling, adfi successively 
changed from prelate to cosu’ticr-^,9 
revolutionist -to emigre — and,* lastly, 
became the foreign minister "of the 
Directory, some trace of each condition 
in life attaching to him as he went ; for 
there was something of the bishop, of 
the grand seigneur, and 0# the Revolu- 
tionist always about him. Having no 
very settled opinions, he possessed a 
moderation which hated extravagance; 
his agrecahility was the result ot a wit, 
pointed and delicate as Voltaire’s, con- 
veyed in language as pure, and c\l»i 
more polished : he could in turn become 1 
fascinating or disdainful, argumentative 
or indolent; the most seductive of nego- 
ciators, but. witfiout a particle of per- 
sonal interest, and even still less of study 
or labour in his * fforts ; his rbjecl was 
to please ; in a word lie was rather an 
ambassador than a minister, and there- * 
fore well suited him whos$ agent lu^ 
was. One merit he indeed possessed, he 
loved peace under the government of a 
master who gloried in war. He was 
gifted,” says M. Thiers, “with a ‘pa- 
resse utile’’ a happy phnPw, of signal 
service to the First Consul, whose vehe- 
enco of speech and redundance were 
well controlled by the easy indolence 
of his polished associate.” 

In every respect lie was the anti- 
thesis of Fouchc, for although despis- 
ing the frivolous usages and worn-out 
characters the old “regime,” he 
was attached to that form of govern- 
ment — always suggesting that no per- 
manent peace could be based on any 
other footing than that of a return to 
the usages of a monarchy ; and while 
Fouchc warned the First Qp^ul, in the 
iAmc of the Revolution, not to move so 
fast, Tullcyrand, in the name of 
Europe, advised him to move faster ; 
Bonaparte relished the coarse com- 
mon sense of the former, but he 
admired the graceful fascination of the 
latter still more; while he put no 
absolute trust in either one or the 
other. In Cambaceres alone lie had 
perfect confidence, who united rare 
powers of judgment wit^ anurcboundj^ 
devotion to the First Consul. 
b One word now on the members of 
his own family. He had four brothers : 
Joseph, Lueien, Louis, and Jerome. 
Of the latter we'shall speak hereafter ; 
at the time $ro mention, Joseph and 
Lueien were alone of any importance. 
Joseph, the eldest of the family, was 
married to the daughter of a rich 
merchant of Marseilles ; he was mild 
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and agreeable ill his manners, and his occasionally takes of the condition of 

conversation was always more pleasing Europe regarding France, and still 

^to nis briber thou that of any of the less are we disposed to afford hkn ov£M 

others. Lucicn was a man of talent ; confidence when England is the"sflK- 

but uncertain, restless, and impracti- ject of his pen. 

cable — liis ability never compensating His estimate of Pitt is utterly 
for his total v'ant of common-sense. unworthy of him. The old rancour of 

Both had early conceived the most the Napoleonist has blinded his judg- 

ajnBitious hopes from the proud posi- ment to the great merits of that emu- 

tion of the First Consul ; and while nent man. In asserting, alone and single 

• openly suggesting that the present state handed, the opposition of England 

? of things was one of transition, ceased to the aggressive despotism of France, 
nof^to instil into the First Consul's M. Thiers will recognise nothing but 
nftnd the misfortune of being married paltry personal motives, and the pre- 
to a woman who had not given him an judiccs of one early interested in the 
heir to his glory. Jo*wphine had all defence of an aristocracy. Such 
the attractions, and all the demerits of ignorance was pardonable, perhaps, at 
her Creole ^rigin — kind, good-hearted, the time when*thc events were occur- 

frivolous, and vain ; not handsome, ing — in arty cose, it suited Bonaparte's 

hut perfectly elegant ; endowed with purpose to represent the British mi- 
a»won4erful| charm of manner, she nister in such a light before France — 
possessed the art of pleasing to a but does it become the enlightened 
degree ; her extravagance and her statesman of the nineteenth century to 
levity offended him deeply, and it cost accuse the Great Commoner of such 
him many a powerful effort 1o forgive views? Or are we to be told that the 
such faults. In her heart she was a war with France did not enlist the 
thorough Koyalist, detesting the .Taco- sympathies and animate the hearts of 
bills, by whom she w as hated in turn. the whole British nation ? 

All her predilections were in favour of M. Thiers would have us think 
the Bourbons, and she preferred to he* that the stability of the government 
surrounded by the insignificant mern- of the Consulate, its firmness and its. 

hers of their party to companionship moderation, were the reason of the 

with the proudest and most distin- neutrality observed by some, and the 
guished chiefs of the Revolution. She close alliances formed by others of the 
would far rather have seen her husband continental countries with France, 
the occupant of high office under the and insinuates that England alone, 
monarchy, than himself in the most animated bp motives of aggrahdize- 
cxalted station ; besides she ever feared ment and self-interest, continued the 
that if Bonaparte should mount the war with the Republic ; but was it 
throne, it etmild not be her fortune to affectigpi for France that made hum- 

share his greatness. A prediction of bled and vanquished Austria her ally? 

her youth never left her mind — “ You Was it attachment tp revolutionary 

will enjoy the greatest of honours, but doctrines that brought monarchical 
only for a brief space.” Already the Prussia into the league? Was it any 
fatal word “ diworce” had been whis- thing, save the offended pride of^. 
pered in her hearing ; and her life had weak and intemperate monarch, thaf^ 

been one of unceasing misery, if the rendered Russia 0 her friend ? And* 

vary levity of her character had not if England alone resisted, wfcen dis- 
saved her from deep reflection. couragement and defeat had hum- 

m The views of character here de- hied the whole wo(ld, is her causo^to 

\sMlqped, efhibifcthe shreyd perception be stigmatized, i\m her motives ilp- 

of the author, whose mam cbarac- pugned? % * • 

teristic through life has been that fine * The same tone of detraction -and , 
appreciation of men, so essential to unfairness he has bestowed on <Pitt, 

» him who ewould work upon their he subsequently exhibits when spegk- 

passions or their prejudice. ing of Nelson. This wef were scarcely 

Such portions of his work demand prepared for* nor did we expect that 

unqualified praise. They evidence our great hero would have been cha-. 

knowledge of the subject and skill in racterize<y>y such epithets as "bizarre" 

.its treatment ; but very differently et violent/’ The portrait wBf hpw- 

would we esteem tne general views he ever, “ painted to order".— the sensi- 
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bilitiesbf" Young France*' were to be 
^qurted, and the glories of M. de 
j%inrflc wore to suffer no unhappy 
coiqparisons with the conqueror of 
the Nile and Trafalgar. A French- 
man never forgives! Aboukir and 
Waterloo are as fresh in the memory 
>r the beaten as in the very hour of de- 
feat ; and although we have no desire 
to quarrel with such traits of memory, 
we deem it only fair they should not 
suggest reasons for unwarrantable as- 
sertion and falsehood. 

Such, however, is the whole narra- 
tive of the attack ou Copenhagen ; 
every sentence contains an untruth di- 
rect or insinuated. Ha glosses over 
the fact, that it was fron^tlie conti- 
nued fire of vessels th & had struck, 
that Nelson declared he would blow up 
his prizes if they did not cease firing, 
and gives us to suppose that the npgo- 
ciation with the crown prince had a 
different character from the offer of 
armistice made by the victor to the 
vanquished. In the same way, but 
with even more hardihood, he asserts 


that the loss of the English in the en-. 
gagement equalled that of thf pi 
that of the latter Ifhving bdfcn more * 
than three to one, although from the 
nature of their defences and shore-bat- 
teries,' they enjoyed considerable op- 
portunities of safety. A statement so 
false and^BO ungenerous may serve the 
purpose of one who would buy his 
advent to power by ministering to 
the jealous rancour of a war-party in 
France, but must always remain a.W.t 
on the character of a historian ; aipl 
although it if advisable to mark such 
passages, and expose their falsehood, 
we, in England, con afford to suffer 
sqch animadversions, when the cha- 
racter assailed is Lord Nhlson, and 
the assailant is M. Thiers. 

The volume concludes with £n ac- 
count of the death of tfce Emperdt * 
Paul, and the opening of the negocia- 
tions fur peace between France and 
England. And here we Bhall lea e 
the Buhject, to return Uf it whenever 
the subsequent volumes shall afford us 
tlic opportunity. 


The Consulate and the Empire. 








